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YOUR  ADVERTISING  gets  more  buying  action  in 
the  multibillion  dollar  Chicago  market  when  it 
appears  in  the  Tribune.  More  than  to  any  other 
medium,  people  turn  to  the  newspaper  for  buy¬ 
ing  ideas.  And  in  Chicago  the  Tribune,  with 
greatest  coverage  and  reader  interest,  produces 
greatest  sales. 

Manufacturers,  retailers  and  want  advertisers 
place  more  of  their  budgets  in  the  Tribune  than 
in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined.  During 
the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1953, 
they  placed  in  the  Tribune  over  $57,000,000.00 
in  advertising  —  for  more  than  has  ever  been 


placed  in  a  similar  period  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world. 

Readers  of  the  Tribune  are  your  best — and 
basic — Chicago  prospects.  They  are  the  ones 
whose  buying  has  greatest  impact  at  retail 
counters  and  greatest  influence  with  retailers. 
They  are  the  ones  whose  preference  for  your 
brand  results  in  greater  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build  a 
consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  among  the 
families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Why  not  call  him? 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  IS  FLORIDA’S  FASTEST  GROWING  MARKET  .  .  . 

and  the  INDEPENDENT  is  on  the  way  UP! 


During  firit  quarter  of  1953... 

LARGEST  PERCENT- 
AGE  OF  GAIN 
AMONG  FLORIDA'S 
MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS 

UP  16.6% 

First  quarter  1953  34,S04 
First  quarter  1952  39,841 


GREATER  BUYING  POWER!  The 
Independent  covers 
the  cream  of  the 
young,  active  segment 
of  St.  Petersburg's 
population,  who  are 
building  homes  and 
roising  children. 


ADDED  SELLING  POWER! 

Retail  linage  increase 
1950-52 

UP  24.4% 

1952  total 
6,443,142 
(6  days) 


IT’S  SIMPLE  LOGIC  . .  . 

TO  SELL  ST.  PETERSBURG  YOU  NEED  THE  INDEPENDENT 

THE  SUNSHINE  NEWSPAPER 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


•  Take  General  Merchandise  Store  sales  for  example — in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as  bicycles,  refrigerators,  lawnmowers, 
baby  buggies — sales  per  family  in  Indianapolis  of  these 
stores  were  123%  above  the  national  average  in  1952.* 
That’s  not  surprising  when  you  realize  that  average  in¬ 
come  per  household  in  Indianapolis  is  $6,943**  annually, 
first  among  cities  of  over  400,000.  That’s  not  all — look  at 
these  other  important  Indianapolis  market  advantages: 


►  /t  5  DIG  .  .  .  over  550,000  population 

►  It's  Steady  . . .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  EIasily  Reached  . . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage 
of  the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY*  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Salts  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1953. 


Consumer  income  Supplement,  1953,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
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out  the  United  States,  cast  all 
doubt  aside.  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  must  be  read  in  24  hours  after 
it  is  received  in  each  office,  for 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  flood  of 
mail  as  came  to  our  desk  since 
the  story  was  in  about  the  award 
which  was  presented  to  us  at  the 
Inland  meeting. 

Geraldine  Rasmussen 
Austin  (Minn.)  Herald. 


straight.  let  me  add  “amen”  to  Roland 

Actually  the  first  break  came  at  Wolscley’s  letter  (E&P,  Oct.  24) 
9:32  o’clock  that  morning,  when  in  re  the  use  of  journalism  work- 
WDAF  and  WDAF-TV,  stations  books. 

of  the  Star,  broadcast  information  Campbell  and  Jones’  “News 
obtained  by  the  Star’s  police  re-  Beat”  is  superior  for  a  journalism 
porter  to  the  effect  Bobby  Green-  class  where  students  cannot,  for 
lease  was  dead  and  his  body  bur-  one  practical  reason  or  another, 
ied  in  St.  Joseph.  “cover”  assignments  with  reporters, 

C.  G.  Wellington  such  as  we  did  back  at  Rutgers 
Managing  Editor,  University. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  Lee  Zappulla  Hapkin 

■  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Tax  List  Obtained 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  item  on 
the  Attleboro  Daily  Sun  upsetting 
an  old  rule  on  tax  abatement  pub¬ 
licity  (E&P  Oct.  17,  page  71) 

I  would  make  it  appear  we  were  in¬ 
terested  in  eliminating  a  fee  that 
was  to  be  charged.  That  was  the 
least  of  our  troubles. 

Procedure  ordered  by  the  state 
required  seekers  for  abatement  in¬ 
formation  to  name  each  owner  and 
parcel  in  which  they  were  inter¬ 
ested:  we  insisted  the  entire  list 
was  open  to  inspection  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  mandamus  proceeding  to 
enforce  our  rights.  State  authori¬ 
ties  revoked  the  old  ruling  and  we 
obtained  the  list  we  sought. 

Charles  C.  Cain,  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun 

■ 

AAAA  Series 

To  the  Editor:  Inasmuch  as  the 
Flack  Advertising  Agency  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  we 
are  following  with  great  interest 
your  feature  articles  describing  the 
AAAA.  They  are  extremely  well 
written,  a  credit  to  you  and  to  the 
AAAA. 

We  will  reprint  the  series  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  it  even  wider  circula¬ 
tion. 

Daniel  W.  Casey 
Flack  Advertising  Agency, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Quick  Response 
To  THE  Editor:  If  you  have 
any  doubt  as  to  how  quickly  and 
thoroughly  E  &  P  is  read  through- 


Quote  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Morniiiff  World-Herald:  ‘“1  was 
built  just  like  a  gold-mine,  except 
for  the  shaft,’  according  to  Mn. 


'*does  its  job”  for  the 
Washington  Times-Herald 


Bee,  which  reports:  “Items  declin¬ 
ing  included  flour,  wheat,  com, 
oats,  barley,  hams,  bellies,  lard, 
cocoa,  eggs,  hogs  and  lambs.” 

■ 

Hot  accident  reported  by  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sunday  Sun- 
Telegram:  “An  Air  Force  jet  burst 


Deadline  pressure  in  publishing  an  afternoon  and  morning 
paper  jaermits  no  down-time  for  broken  or  faulty  melting  pots. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Times-Herald,  Washington,  D.C., 
had  always  used  Kemp  Stereo  Heaters — Kemp’s  immersion 
heating  units  eliminate  pot  cracking  and  inefficient  heat  ap¬ 
plication.  So,  in  1951,  when  the  paper  decided  to  replace  its 
Kemp  Stereo  Pot  with  a  larger  unit,  it  again  turned  to  Kemp. 

Today  a  Kemp  10  ton  Stereo  Heater  treats  six  tons  of  type 
metal  per  hour . . .  serves  two  Wood  Junior  Autoplate  casting 
machines.  The  Times-Herald  has  never  had  any  breakage  with 
this  heater  (or  the  one  it  replaced)  .  ,  .  finds  it  quick  heating 
with  accurate  temperature  control.  In  addition,  use  of  Kemp 
equipment  keeps  room  temperature  lower  and  eliminates 
hazard  of  open  flames  found  in  underfired  pots.  Mr.  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.,  Production  Manager,  summing  up  the 
paper’s  satisfaction  with  Kemp,  says:  "It  does  its  job.” 

Kemp  can  do  a  job  for  you,  too!  Find  out  how  Kemp  can 
save  you  time  and  money.  For  technical  information  and  facts 
on  how  Kemp  can  help  solve  your  melting  problems,  write: 
The  C.  M.  Kemp  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


crashed  in  a  field  after  its  pilot 
and  co-pilot  boiled  out  safely." 


Oath-hurling  baseball  report  in 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press:  “Neuberger,  mixing  a 
fast  ball  with  a  sharp-breaking 
curse,  struck  out  seven.” 

■ 

Announcement  in  the  Dtllus 
(Texas)  Times  Herald:  “The 


Fashion  note  in  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Chronicle:  “It’s  old  hat 
even  now,  with  tiled  bathrobe  ai 
taken-for-granted  as  electric 
lights.” 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS 
FIRE  CHECKS  •  ADSORPTIVE 
DRYERS  •  ATMOSPHERE  & 
INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
METAl  MELTING  UNITS 
SINGEING  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMB4T 


Vol.  80.  No.  45.  October  ,31.  19,53.  (Two  Sections)  Editor  &  Publisher.  W 
Fourth  Estate  is  published  erery  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  » 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  147.5  Broadwa.v.  Times  Tower.  Times  9«3»* 
New  York  30.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Seeond  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
N.  Y.  Annual  SubseripLion  $0.5()  ia  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada.  Men^ 
Central  and  South  America,  Spnin  and  Philippines.  $7.50  in  other  oountries. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  EAST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


International  News  Service  proudly  announces  that 
Laura  Z.  Hobson,  world-famous  novelist  and  magazine 
writer,  will  take  over  the  popular  INS  feature  column, 
"Assignment:  America,"  beginning  with  the  release  for 
Monday,  November  9th. 


One  of  the  great  "box-office"  names  writing  today, 
Laura  Z.  Hobson  brings  to  the  daily  column  field  a  rich 
and  varied  talent  as  a  writer  and  an  extraordinary  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  people  and  places. 


She  received  international  acclaim  for  her  best-selling 
novel,  "Gentleman's  Agreement,"  which  sold  1,650,000 
copies  in  the  United  States  alone  and  was  translated  Into 
13  different  languages.  The  book  subsequently  was.made 
into  a  movie  which  won  the  Motion  Picture  Academy's 
coveted  "Oscar"  as  the  best  film  of  the  year.  Her  other 
novels  include  "The  Trespassers,"  "The  Other  Father," 
and  "The  Celebrity." 


Laura  Z.  Hobson  won  her  first  writing  spurs  as  a  New 
York  newspaper  reporter,  and  besides  her  books  has 
written  many  short  stories  and  articles  for  leading 
national  magazines. 


In  introducing  Laura  Z.  Hobson  as  the  author  of 
"Assignment:  America,"  INS  is.  making  another  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  American  journalism  by  bringing  to  its 
client  newspapers  and  their  readers  the  brilliant  writing 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  woman  writers. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S 


MOST  WIDELY-READ  AUTHORS 


JOINS  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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Nebraska  25,000  Group 

GRAND 

ISLAND 

(Est.  27,100  PopnlatioK ) 

Nebraskans  Fastest 
Growing  City 


ELECTRIC 

METERS 

UP 

1,749 

GAS 

METERS 

UP 

1,685 

TELEPHONES 

UP 

2,159 

PASS.  CARS 

A  TRUCKS 

UP 

4,502 

NEW 

HOMES 

UP 

1,421 

CITY  ZONE 
CIRCULATION 

UP 

1,006 

Bank  Resources  Up . 
Bank  Deposits  Up. . 


.$8,174,027 

$7,868,437 


Since  1 950! 


*HaII  Count j 


You're  Buying  MORE  Than 
o  25,000  City  . . . 

GRAND 
ISLAND 


Unequalled  Coverage 
in  Nebraska’s  Top 
Secondary  Market! 
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41.6%  (overage 


99.4%  (overage 

S,IM  Homat,  nj  Above 

UETAIL  SALES  34.Z  National 

$6,»l  Pep  Family  Average 

Food  Salet  $1,063  Per  Family — 

20.5%  Above  National  Average 

64.4%  (overage  AREA 

21,500  Homes,  JA  £Cf  Above 

KETAIL  SALES  1  U.B/C  National 

$!.»«  Per  Family  *  Average 

U-CO. 
AREA 

4^700  Homes,  V  MOf  Above 

R^AIL  SALES  1.4 /O  National 

$}.SS0  Per  Family  '  Average 

19,145  ABC  Circulation 

Grank  Islank 
ittUg  inkepenkenl 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

Arthar  H.  Hagq  &  Associates 
Hatieoat  Representative 
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INDIANA  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  attending  an  Associated  Press 
'  meeting  were  given  a  choice  of  a  tour  through  the  sex  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey  or  a  ballet  recital  featuring  Janet  Collins  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  “Believe  it  or  not,  twice  as  many 
editors  attended  the  ballet  as  took  the  Kinsey  lab  tour,”  reports  Bill 
Wildhack  in  his  column  in  the  Indianapolis  News.  .  .  .  Victor  Lasky, 
e\-New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun.  is  editor  of  ‘The  American 
Legion  Reader,”  which  will  be  published  Armistice  Day  (Hawthorn 
Books).  It’s  a  collection  of  the  best  articles  and  fiction  from  the 
Legion  Magazine  and  of  the  40  contributors,  28  are  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  One  of  the  unique  methods  of  publicizing  National  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Week  was  used  by  the  Columbus  (Wis.)  Journal-Republican, 
which  issued  an  edition  with  charred  and  burned  edges  as  a  visible  re¬ 
minder.  .  .  .  Reporters  are  used  to  waiting — but  rarely  on  tables.  Joy 
Gallagher,  Albuquerque  Journal  reporter,  was  assigned  to  cover  a 
dinner.  A  banquet  official  took  her  for  a  volunteer  worker  and  ordered 
her  to  carry  pie  to  the  tables.  Reporter  Gallagher  obliged.  As  a  re¬ 
ward  she  got  a  scoop — no,  three  scoops — of  whipped  cream  on  a  slice 
of  that  pie. 

— The  Detroit  Free  Press  overlooked  INS  in  this  lead  on  a  Page  1 
story:  “The  discoverer  of  gamma  glohu(U.P.)in  as  a  polio  treatment 
said  Tuesday  it  has  been  highly  overa(AP)ted  by  the  public.”  .  .  . 
A  maroon  and  gold  “George  Luxton”  chrysanthemum  has  been 
named  for  the  garden  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Several 
years  ago  a  gloxinia  was  given  his  name.  .  .  .  “Sons  of  the  Sun,”  an 
informal  group  of  former  employes  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun, 
which  ceased  publication  26  years  ago  through  consolidation,  will 
hold  a  reunion  Nov.  14.  Better  name  than  our  Sun  Society,  composed 
of  former  staffers  of  the  old  New  York  Sun.  .  .  .  H.  I.  Phillips,  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist,  our  associate  on  the  latter  Sun,  reveals  in  a  cig¬ 
arette  testimonial  ad  that  he  has  turned  out  approximately  9,000 
columns  in  the  last  30  years.  .  .  .  John  McCollum,  concert  and  opera 
singer  who  won  acclaim  of  Eastern  music  critics  for  his  performances 
last  Summer  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  left  newspaper  work 
for  music  three  years  ago.  He  was  postwar  editor  of  the  Coalinga 
(Calif.)  Record,  published  since  1919  by  his  father,  F.  J.  McCollum. 


Dizzy  Diary 


★  ★  ★ 


— ^To  party  at  Hotel  Gotham  introducing  the  new  Kleinschmidt  100- 
words-a-minute  teleprinter  and  chatted  with  the  eminent  inventor, 
Edward  E.  Kleinschmidt,  whose  brisk  energy  belies  his  age — 78. 

— Attended  E  &  P  staff  luncheon  at  the  Astor  for  James  Wright 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  “grand  old  man”  of  American 
journalism,  celebrating  his  80th  birthday. 

— Dropped  in  at  American  Airlines’  party  at  Rockefeller  Center 
ticket  office,  celebrating  50th  year  of  power  flight,  with  an  imp>ortant 
airmail  stamp  collection  on  display.  Front  pages  of  New  York  Times 
over  50-year  period  carrying  highlight  stories  of  aviation  history  were 
distribute.  The  mail  brought  from  desk  of  American  Airlines’  Mike 
Warden  a  copy  of  the  book,  “Man’s  Fight  To  Fly,”  by  John  P.  V. 
Heinmuller. 

— ^To  United  Artists’  private  screening  of  ‘The  Joe  Louis  Story,” 
some  scenes  of  which  were  shot  in  the  sports  department  of  the  New 
York  News.  Robert  Sylvester  wrote  the  scenario.  Finally  caught  up 
with  “Roman  Holiday”  at  a  re-run  house;  it  has  an  amusing  sequence 
showing  a  tardy  American  correspondent  pretending  to  his  boss  that  he 
had  interviewed  a  Princess  (the  interview  had  been  called  off)  and 
improvising  answers  to  questions  she  was  supposed  to  be  asked.  The 
musical,  “Me  and  Juliet,”  pays  homage  to  the  power  of  the  press — or 
the  drama  critics  thereof. 

— Took  Jenkin  Lloyd  (Jenk)  Jones,  editor,  Tulsa  Tribune,  to  lunch 
at  the  New  York  Times  restaurant,  along  with  other  newsmen  who 
were  on  the  recent  tour  of  Colombia,  South  America.  Jenk  showed  his 
wonderful  stereo-realistic  shots  of  the  press  group.  Incidentally,  I  en¬ 
joyed  that  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Oct.  10)  story  by  Virginius  Dabney, 
editor,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  about  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  which  handled  arrangements  for  the  Colombian  tour,  giving 
merited  praise  to  Charles  Nutter,  its  director,  ex-APman.  Gotta  remem¬ 
ber  to  ask  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor-publisher,  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  a 
volatile  and  suave  leader  on  the  junket,  about  this  sentence  in  one  of 
his  recent  signed  editorials:  ‘*We  would  like  to  see  every  state  rule  that 
the  sale  of  narcotics  to  a  teen-ager  will  be  punishable  by  life  impri¬ 
sonment  for  the  first  offense  and  death  for  the  next.”  How’s  that  again, 
Virge? 

— ^Telephoned  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Perry  Newspapers 
in  Florida,  in  town  a  few  days,  and  he  says  he’ll  be  back  for  ANPA  in 
April. 
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Giant  Stride  in  the  South’s  Great  Progress 


For  two  generations.  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  (’orpora- 
tion  has  contributed  to  the  South’s  progress  by  supply¬ 
ing  basic  products  vital  to  agriculture  and  industry.  In 
1928,  we  wrote  another  chapter  in  the  New  South’s  great 
advance,  by  completing  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  plants  to  extract  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Today— largely  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Nitrogen  Division  plant— the  United  States  ir  no  longer 
dependent  on  imported  nitrogen  to  serve  as  tlie  growth 
element  in  millions  of  tons  of  food-producing  fertilizers 
and  as  an  industrial  chemical  of  countless  uses. 

1953  is  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  erection  of  that 
plant  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  South  and  to 
the  Nation.  Through  the  years,  research  conducted  at 


Hopewell  has  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  mixt*d 
fertilizers  and  contribuk'd  substantially  to  industrial 
progress. 

Today,  this  research  has  been  expanded  and  diversi¬ 
fied  to  include  organic  chemicals  such  as  ethylene  oxide, 
ethylene  glycol  and  derivatives.  The  large  Nitrogen 
Division  Organic  Development  Center  (illustrated 
above)  was  recently  added  to  the  Nitrogen  Division 
research  facilities  at  Hopewell. 

At  this  Center,  new  organic  chemicals  will  lie  devel¬ 
oped  and  brought  through  the  pilot  plant  stage  for 
production  at  the  new  Nitrogen  Division  organic  chem¬ 
icals  plant  now  being  erected  at  Orange,  Texas.  Thus 
Nitrogen  Division  serves  the  South  today  and  tomorrow. 


ALLIED  CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORPORATION 


New  York,  N.  Y,  •  Richmond,  Vo.  •  Hopewell,  Vo.  •  Columbio,  S.  C.  •  Atlonto,  Go. 
South  Point,  Ohio  •  Indionopolit,  Ind.  •  Omoho,  Neb.  •  Oronge,  Texos  •  Son  Froncbco,  Colif. 
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Hare  you  ever  considered  how  much  of  your  everyday 
life  is  affected  by  labor  unions?  Multiply  what  you  find 
by  the  population  and  you’ll  see  how  much  the  state  of 
the  union  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  unions. 

For  15  years,  the  state  of  the  unions  has  been  Abe 
Raskin’s  assignment  on  The  New  York  Times,  Today, 
his  by-line  is  recognized  all  over  the  country,  and  what 
appears  under  it  is  respected,  by  labor,  industry,  and 
just  plain  citizens,  for  its  authority,  fairness,  and  objec¬ 
tivity.  In  1951,  Raskin’s  superior  coverage  of  labor  and 
industry  won  the  Sidney  Hillman  Memorial  Award,  and 
in  1953,  the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award. 

A.  H.  Raskin,  fresh  out  of  New  York’s  City  College, 
joined  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  year  of  1931.  It  was  a  period  when  one-fourth  of 
the  city’s  work  force  was  without  work.  Raskin  had 
plenty  of  work  covering  the  news  of  home  and  work 
relief  agencies. 

By  1938,  people  were  beginning  to  work  again.  Raskin’s 
assignment  was  broadened  to  cover  labor.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  its  up  and  downs  since  then.  He  has  listened  to  labor 
statesmen  deliberate.  He  has  listened  to  the  rank  and 
file  expostulate.  His  expose  of  racket  infiltration  led  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1952  to  set  up  a  special 
anti-racketeering  committee. 


Labor  means  industry,  and  inevitably  Raskin’s  labor  as¬ 
signment  broadened  still  further  to  include  many  aspects 
of  industry.  His  exclusive  reports  on  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation,  social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
industrial  trends  won  wide  readership,  much  acclaim. 

In  1942,  Raskin’s  talents  were  tapped  by  the  Anny.  His 
3-year  stint  as  chief  of  the  Labor  Branch  of  the  Army’s 
Industrial  Services  Division  was  rewarded  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In  1947  he  was  consultant 
to  the  President’s  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training,  in  1951  to  the  National  Security  Training 
Commission. 

In  1951  also  he  helped  organize  and  served  as  first  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Defense  Department’s  Division  of  Industrial 
Relations.  He  teaches  labor  relations  and  labor  law  at 
Columbia  University. 

Abe  Raskin  is  one  of  hundreds  of  reporters  and  editors 
whose  knowledge  and  talents  make  The  New  York  Times 
staff  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Working  as  a  team, 
they  produce  each  day  a  newspaper  that  is  alive,  interest¬ 
ing,  alert  and  informing,  different  from  any  other.  The 
Times  has  the  biggest  staff,  publishes  the  most  news. 
Readers  like  The  Times  because  they  get  more  out  of  it. 
So  do  advertisers.  May  we  tell  you  the  whole  story? 


cJljc  IJork  Simes 


“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Report  on  the  state  of  the  unions 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Controllers  Devise  Method 
Of  Determining  Unit  Costs 


Dual  Service  Theory  Embraced; 

Seen  os  Aid  in  Pricing  Policies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  publishing  of  a  newspaper  renders  two  services:  one  to  the 
subxriber  in  the  assembly,  printing  and  distribution  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment;  the  other  to  the  advertiser  in  the  assembly,  printing 
ini  distribution  of  advertising  matter.” 


A  METHOD  of  cost  analysis  pred¬ 
icated  on  that  two-service  theory, 
as  enunciated  by  a  committee  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  May,  1952,  held 
the  attention  of  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of- 
6cers  here  Oct.  25-28. 

Still  in  Tentative  Form 
After  thorough  discussion  of  the 
interim  report,  announcement  was 
made  by  those  sponsoring  it  that 
it  is  not  yet  in  a  stage  where  it 
can  be  considered  final  or  be  made 
available  to  newspapers  generally. 

The  declared  purpose  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates  was  to  provide  some  uni¬ 
form  method  for  the  newspaper 
business  to  determine  unit  costs  in 
production  as  a  basis  for  shaping 
management  policy  on  pricing  and 
on  the  form  and  content  of  the 
paper. 

The  cost  procedures  were  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
budgetary  controls  or  statistical 
and  production  reports,  according 
to  the  preface  signed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  G.  S.  Phillips,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  was  chairman.  Lawrence 
Long,  Louisville  accountant,  served 
as  consultant. 

“Unless  the  cost  of  advertising 
and  news  content  has  been  sepa¬ 
rately  computed  so  as  to  reflect 
changes  in  volume  as  well  as 
changes  in  prices  paid  for  serv¬ 
ices  and  materials,  an  equitable 
determination  of  circulation  rates 
and  advertising  rates  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,”  the  committee  report  stated. 

“The  factors  which  influence  the 
®^r-all  publishing  cost  will  affect 
the  profit  realized  from  each  func¬ 
tion  in  varying  ways.  As  exam¬ 
ples,  added  circulation  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  adver¬ 
tising  but  result  in  no  immediate 
increase  in  advertising  revenue;  a 
decrease  in  advertising  space  may 
be  accompanied  to  some  extent  by 
a  decrease  in  news  content  with  no 


decrease  in  circulation  reveHue." 

For  purposes  of  the  proposed 
cost  analysis,  the  published  news¬ 
paper  comprises  these  general 
products:  1.  News  and  editorial 
content,  considered  as  one.  2.  Ad¬ 
vertising  content,  divided  (a)  re¬ 
tail  (b)  general  (c)  classified. 

A  unit  of  product  for  news  and 
editorial  content  is  a  paid  copy  of 
the  paper.  For  advertising,  the 
product  unit  is  a  unit  of  billed 
space  in  whatever  measurement  is 
used  in  billing,  such  as  an  agate 
line  or  a  column  inch. 

Approximating  some  information 
on  rates,  payroll  hours,  etc.,  the 
committee  applied  its  analysis  to 
the  report  of  the  50,000-circulation 
“typical  daily”  (E&P,  April  11). 
Distribution  of  expenses  by  prod¬ 
ucts  to  related  revenue  showed,  as 


an  example:  Total  paper  cost, 
$502,995;  allocated  $204,166  to 
news  content,  $207,234  to  retail, 
$36,769  to  general  and  $54,826  to 
classified. 

For  determining  cost  and  unit 
revenue,  news  content  was  figured 
on  the  basis  of  17,374,588  copies 
sold  and  advertising  on  the  basis 
of  column  inches  in  the  three  cate¬ 
gories. 

Unit  Profit  and  Loss 

Calculations  on  the  whole  oper¬ 
ation  resulted  in  putting  the  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  news  content  at  $.0153 
per  unit  and  the  operating  profit 
per  unit  of  advertising  at  $.5269 
for  retail,  $1.2355  for  general,  and 
$.5054  for  classified. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  procedure  to  assign  to  the 
subscriber  any  valuation  for  the 
advertising  content  nor  to  assign 
to  the  advertiser  any  value  for  cir¬ 
culation. 

“These  values,”  the  report  said, 
“are  determined  and  given  consid¬ 
eration  by  management  in  estab¬ 
lishing  rates  for  circulation  and 
advertising.” 

Outlining  procedures  for  de¬ 
termining  the  variables  in  a  unit 


Convention  Wives  Not  Expense-Able 


By  Talbot  Patrick 
Publisher,  Rock  Hill  (S. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  newspaperman’s  wife  who 
goes  with  him  to  a  convention 
is  desirable  company.  But  the 
expenses  of  her  trip  cannot  be 
taken  as  business  expense  by 
the  newspaper. 

That’s  what  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers — and 
some  of  their  wive.s — were  told 
at  their  convention  here  by 
Uncle  Sam’s  top  tax  gatherer. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  T.  Coleman  Andrews. 

The  statement  to  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  INCFO  was  further 
underlined  in  an  interview  with 
a  Louisville  Times  reporter. 
Not  only  might  expenses  for  a 
wife’s  company  or  other  enter¬ 
tainment  be  disallowed  as  a  de¬ 
duction  for  income  tax  pur- 


C.)  Evening  Herald 

poses  of  the  employing  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Andrews  said,  but 
the  person  entertained  might  be 
charged  as  having  received  in¬ 
come  in  the  form  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Wives  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  sights  at  many  different 
newspaper  group  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  or  more 
of  easy  business  and  high  taxes. 
■Altogether  apart  from  any  ef¬ 
fect  of  changing  business  con¬ 
ditions,  it  looks  as  if  Uncle 
Sam’s  tax  policy  may  bring 
newspaper  gatherings  back  to 
the  earlier  custom  of  hours  out¬ 
side  formal  sessions  being 
passed  in  all-male  “bull”  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  wives?  They  may  miss 
some  trips;  but  a  “reunion”  can 
also  have  merit. 


pj  BUDDIES  of  wartime  days,  Allen 
J.  McGuire  (left)  and  Frederick 
' .  Johnson  meet  again  during  the 
controllers’  meeting.  Mr.  McGuire 
is  business  manager  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser;  Mr.  Johnson  is 
president  of  Louisville  Transit  Co. 
er- 

jr-  cost,  the  committee  went  on  to 
53  show  how  a  projection  can  be 

(fit  made  for  management  setting 

69  forth  the  effect  of  any  anticipated 
nd  change  in  the  operations. 

Assume  a  departmental  expense 
for  a  unit  of  advertising  product: 

•he  Present  cost  per  unit .  $1.00 

‘he  Analyzed  as: 

an  (1)  Costs  which  are  fixed . 20 

(2)  Costs  which  vary  with 

:ir-  Circulation . SO 

(S)  Costs  which  vary  with 

.,  News  Content .  .00 

id,  (4)  Costs  which  vary  with 

id-  advertising  space . 30 

The  departmental  unit  cost  would 
be  affected  by  volume  changes  as 

,  follows: 

de¬ 
mit  Pre^^ent  cost  per  unit .  $1.00 

An  increase  of  10%  in  advertising 
,  „  units  would  decrease  the  unit 
!'!  cost  in  (1).  .20— (.20  x  100%/ 

S  110%) . 01S2 

^  and  have  no  effect  on  (4) ......  .00 

s  An  increase  of  5%  in  circulation 
s  would  increase  the  cost  in  (2), 

p  5%  of  ..so .025 

M  Adjusted  unit  cost  of  advertisinR .  SI  .  0068 

p  Adjusted  Unit  Cost 

g  A  .similar  analysis  brings  out  an 
3  adjusted  unit  cost  of  circulation: 

p  Present  cost  per  unit .  SI  . 00 

=  Analyzed  as: 

^  (1 )  Costs  which  are  fixed .......  .20 

N  (2)  Costs  which  vary  with  circu- 

lation . . 30 

H  (.3)  Co«its  which  vary  with  news 

-'i  content . . W 

p  (4)  Costs  which  vary  with  ad- 

^  vertising  space . 00 

3  Changes  in  volume  could  have 
3  these  effects: 

3  I’resent  cost  per  unit  (atjove) .  81.00 

^  An  increase  of  10%  in  new .  content 
^  would  increase  the  unit  cost  in 

^  group  (3),  10%  of  .50 . 03 

^  and  wouUl  decrease  the  unit  cost 
5  of  the  items  of  news  expense  which 
3  are  fixed  by  a  negligible  amount. .  .00 

^  An  increase  of  5%  in  drculation 
^  would  decrease  the  unit  cost  in 

=  group  (1),  .20“(.20  X  100%/ 

m  105%) . 01 

y  and  have  no  effect  on  group  (2) .  .  .00 


Adjusted  unit  cost  of  circulation  $1 .04 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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SNPA  Program  Glitters 
For  50th  Anniversary 


All  is  gold  and  glitter  for  the  Foley,  Powell  River  Company;  *^far  -yu 

South's  “400”  gathering  Nov.  4-7  Ralph  Watt.  Coosa  River  News-  Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs,  former  ex- 
at  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  print  Company;  Peyton  Anderson,  ecutive  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Florida,  for  the  50th  anniversary  Macon;  and  J.  M.  Blalock,  Colum-  Times  and  now  a  columnist,  began 

convention  of  the  Southern  News-  bia.  his  newspaper  career  in  the  early 

paper  Publishers  Association.  Following  this  will  be  a  forestry  1880’s.  He  is  now  approaching  his 

Just  25  years  ago  the  goal  of  discussion  led  by  D.  Hiden  Ram-  90th  birthday  (Jan.  29,  1954).  A 
400  members  was  set  and  on  the  sey,  .\sheville;  Reuben  B.  Robert-  son,  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  is  a 
eve  of  the  golden  anniversary.  Sec-  son.  Sr..  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  former  president  of  SNPA. 

retary-Manager  Walter  C.  John-  Company;  Glenn  Jones.  Troy;  and  Frank  G.  Huntress,  president 
son  has  reported  a  total  of  402.  Guyton  DeLoach.  Georgia  state  and  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio 

Even  the  program  for  this  gala  forester.  (Tex.)  Express  and  News,  is  83, 


paper  in  every  capacity  from  news-  a  j  i?-  . 

boy  in  1883,  to  his  present  posi-  fl©  n©pOrt©U  t  ITS* 
tion.  As  a  youth  he  delivered  the  QA/PZI 
first  issue  of  the  Town-Talk  on  the  OiVi  /I  C7U  Hit?/ illy 
streets  of  Alexandria,  March  17,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1883.  Evelyn  Harris,  former  city  edi- 

Col  Ochs  Near  90  'o*"  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Col.  Milion  B.  Ochs,  former  ex- 

ecutive  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  ^^th  weddmg  anniversary  Oct  27. 
T-  _ _ I _ Mrs.  Harris  was  Annie  Lou  Haw- 


Times  and  now  a  columnist,  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  the  early  ,  ...  „ 

1880's.  He  is  now  approaching  his  „  The  couple  will  go  to 

90th  birthday  (Jan.  29,  1954).  A  ^ 

son.  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  is  a  special  guests  at  the  50th  Anniver- 
former  president  of  SNPA.  Convention  of  the  Southern 

^  ^  .  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  president  H^^ris  and  W.  E.  Mansfield, 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Atlanta,  are  the  only  per¬ 


son  has  reported  a  total  of  402. 

Even  the  program  for  this  gala 
event  is  gilded  and  the  special  sup¬ 


plement  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  cers  is  scheduled  just  before  the 


irester.  (Tex.)  Express  and  News,  is  83, 

Election  and  installation  of  offi-  and  has  been  associated  with  news- 


hailing  the  South’s  progress,  un¬ 
folds  in  a  striking  cover  of  gold. 

SNP.A.  came  into  being  .April  14, 
1903.  at  a  meeting  of  pioneers  in 
-Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Hobby  to  Speak 
President  Richard  Lloyd  Jones, 
Jr..  Tidsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trih- 


Friday  luncheon  period.  Awards 
will  be  made  at  luncheon,  after 
the  presentation  of  “The  Voice  of 
SNPA,”  a  commemorative  record 
of  50  years  of  service  to  Southern 
publishers. 

The  afternoon  program  opens 
with  an  editorial  panel.  Partici- 


iine,  will  call  the  50th  Anniversary  Stouffer.  Roa- 

^  ■  —  -  noke:  James  Couey,  Birmingham; 


papers  since  1884. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  a  past- 
president  and  many  times  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  SNPA.  is  80  and  cele¬ 
brated  his  50th  year  with  the  Okla- 
homan-Times  this  year. 

Half-Century  Club 
Other  executives  and  employes 


Convention  to  order  Thursday  noKe:  James  Louey,  mrmmgnam:  ^f  SNPA  member  papers  with 

mornine  Nov  5  after  a  <tav  He  ^^ck  Tarver,  .Atlanta;  Bob  Elliott,  or  si-sr/A  mciiiDcr  papeis  wu  i 

iiiui unit.  ^'lov.  a,  aiier  a  oay  oe-  _  _ _  half  a  eentnrv  or  more  of  active 


voted  to  meetings  of  the  directors 
and  registration  of  delegates  and 
guests. 

J.  N.  Heiskell.  Little  Rock,  will 


Miami;  Tip  Davidson.  Daytona 
Beach:  and  Jean  Mooney.  NE.A 
Service. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville,  will 


sons  living  who  attended  the  orga¬ 
nization  meeting  and  Mr.  Harris 
covered  it  for  the  Constitution. 

er  of  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
—1902. 

James  Izlar  Sims,  Orangeburg 
(S.  C.)  Times  &  Democrat — 1903. 

Jay  C.  Smith,  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger — 1892. 

A.  B.  Watson,  Jr.,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Smfe— 1898. 

Harry  L.  Watson,  editor  of  the 
Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal 


give  the  invocation.  Acting  Gov-  ^  business  affairs  panel,  director  of  the  Wichita  Falls 

cnor  Charlpv  inhn  anH  Members  are  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  (Tex.)  Times  and  Record-News, 

Spessard  L  Holland  will  welcome  Louisville;  Phil  Buchheit,  Spartan-  past-president  of  the  SNPA — 1893. 
Se  grouD  and  James  G  burg;  .Shields  Johnson,  Roanoke:  Charles  J.  Bayne,  associate  ed- 

T?c™s;  „C-  Millar  Jacksonville;  i.or  oflhc  JJneon  ICa.l  TWW 

of  the  morning  will  be  given  over  3"'^'  Millard  Cope.  Marshall.  —‘8'^';  _  . 


of  the  morning  will  be  given  over 
to  committee  reports. 

■A  past  president,  Mrs.  Oveta 


Secretaries  of  the  group  confer¬ 
ences  will  give  summaries  Satur- 


half  a  century  or  more  of  active  Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal 
newspaper  work  behind  them  in-  — 1900. 

elude:  Charles  M.  Young,  publisher  of 

James  H.  Allison,  advertising  tbe  Helena  (.Ark.)  World — 1898. 
director  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Weekly  newspaper  executives 

(Tex.)  Times  and  Record-News,  with  50  years  or  more  in  joumal- 
past-president  of  the  SNPA— 1893.  'sm  have  been  reported  by  SNPA 
Charles  J.  Bayne,  associate  ed-  members  as  follows: 
itor  of  the  .V/nroH  (Ga.)  Telegraph  Wiley  B.  Coley,  Sr.,  Foreman 

_ 1891.  (Ark.)  Suit — 1897. 

Austin  F.  Clarkson,  secretary-  H.  H.  Crisler,  Port  Gibson 

treasurer  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  (Miss.)  Reveille — 1885. 

P0,;l _ 1894.  Ben  D.  Daulton,  Hardy  (.Ark.) 


Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  day  morning,  followed  by  a  lal^r  president  Sharp  Countv  Independcnt-\m 

Filiicatinn  anH  Wgifarg  Uotc.)  committee  nresentatinn  featuring  .lonn  rrauMin  r-asicy,  picsiuciii  ,,  \ 


Education  and  Welfare,  is  listed 
as  the  luncheon  speaker. 

Group  conferences  occupy 
Thursday  afternoon,  with  chair¬ 
men  as  follows:  Under  10.000— 
Dave  Vandivicr  and  James  W. 
Ewing;  10-50.000— David  B.  Lind¬ 
say.  Jr.,  and  J.  T.  I.ane.  Jr.;  over 
50.000 — T.  R.  Grafton  and  Roy 
McDonald. 

Newsprint  Panel 
•A  newsprint  panel  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  will  consist  of  T.  A.  Corcoran, 
Louisville;  1.  H.  Peck,  Internation¬ 
al  Paper  Sales  Company;  George 
C.  Biggers,  Atlanta;  Harold  S. 
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committee  presentation  featuring  'onn  rranxiin  u-asiej 
modern  techniques  in  the  training  P^'blisher  of  the  Ardmore 

of  mechanical  employes.  (Okla.)  Ardmoreitc  '^97. 

,  .  r  .L  u  •  Col.  B.  F.  Forgev,  chairman  of 

Adiournment  of  the  business 

meeting  is  set  for  noon,  after  ,  ,  ,  .  ,0^,,. 

which  there  will  be  the  annual  golf  ^  h  t  /•  // 

tournament  and  dance.  , /arn  E.  Gearhar  .  l  ayettevdle 

(Ark.)  Times — 1903. 

50-Year  Poster  Leigh  Harris,  president  of  the 

Though  none  of  the  “founding  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and 
fathers”  lives  to  celebrate  the  Journal — 1890. 

Golden  Anniversary,  the  occasion  j.  N.  Heiskell,  president  and  cd- 
is  being  observed  by  a  number  of  itor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ga- 
Southern  newspaper  men  who  ^ette — 1902. 
have  been  50  years  or  more  in  the  R.  F.  Hudson.  Sr.,  ] 
business.  Their  association  in  the  the  Montgomery  (Ala 
dim  past  with  newspaper  produc-  er  and  Journal — 1903. 
tion  gave  some  their  start  at  the  w.  D.  Hastings,  pr 
printer's  case,  some  as  cub  report-  publisher  of  the  Colum 

ers.  some  as  carriers,  and  some  as  Herald _ 1902. 

advertising  salesmen  or  iunior  William  P.  Hobby,  p 
clerk.  There  is  no  standard  pat-  publisher  of  the  Hoti. 
tern.  Po.vr— 1895. 

Eldest  both  in  years  lived  and  in  p.  W.  Lawhon,  Den 

years  devoted  to  newspaper  work  Herald _ 1903. 

is  J.  H.  Long,  the  90-year-old  pub-  Charles  S.  Manies 
Usher  of  the  Huntinoton  (W.  'Va.)  (N.  c.)  Observer — 19 

Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser.  Ward  C.  Mayborn, 


F.  C.  Hawkins,  Nashville  (Ark.) 
Spotlight — 1901. 

L.  S.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Kosciusko 
(Miss.)  Star-Herald — 1895. 

Harold  B.  Sanders.  Aberdeen 
(Miss.)  Examiner — 1900. 

■ 

Jack  Steele  Joins 
Scripps-Ho'ward  Stall 

Washington 
J;ick  Steele,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  15 


^  R.  F.  Hudson.  Sr.,  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertis-  Washington  Bu- 


er  and  Journal-\9Q^:  reau  since  1945, 

W.  D.  Hastings,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  ^ripps- 

Herald—mi.  Newspa- 

William  P.  Hobby,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  While  he  was 

_ 189^  second  i  n  com- 

F.  W.  Lawhon,  Denison  (Tex.)  niand  in  the  bu- 
Herald—\9Ql.  reau,  under  the 

Charles  S.  Manies,  Charlotte  late  Bert  And- 

(N.  C.)  0/j.verver— 1903.  rews,  he  devel- 


Ward  C.  Mayborn,  publisher  of  op^  the  s  t  o  r  y 


.  37  Golonel  Long,  who  has  served  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat—  series  on  “5  per  ' 

notoCTaphy  .  41  niany  terms  as  an  .SNPA  director,  1897.  centers,”  operating  in  Washington 

Ra\"'Erw!'nV’ .  entered  newspaper  work  in  1881.  Judge  A.  W.  Neville,  editor  of  to  obtain  government  c^lrK»- 

E.  L.  Turner,  publisher  of  the 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  ties  the 


Promotion  .  .  sO  entered  newspaper  work  in  1881. 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  c  t  -r  u  <•  .u 

'Round  Their  Beats  .  14  Turner,  publisher  of  the 

Shop  Talk  .  .  68  Ea/do.v/n  (Ga.)  Times,  ties  the 

Syndicates  ................  44  90-birthday  record  of  Colonel 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  ^-ong  and  dates  his  newspaper 

lication  mav  be  reproduced  pro-  from  1889. 

sided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  Carnal  Jarreau,  editor  and 


J 


E.  L.  Turner,  publisher  of  the  the  Paris  (Tex.)  Nch-.v— 1902.  and  contacts,  for  clients.  He  won 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  ties  the  H.  T.  Osteen,  president  of  the  the  Raymond  Clapper  Award  tor 
90-birthday  record  of  Colonel  Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item — 1890.  those  articles.  He  has  also  receiv 

Long  and  dates  his  newspaper  John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Heyw 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times — 1903. 
Edwin  J.  Paxton,  publisher  of 


Broun  Awards. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  formerly  of 


viuea  acKnowieagment  is  made  of  ixvjnw  ai nai  jai •  vau,  vunwi  aim  wv......  ^ -  —  .  Z.,,  .  .  „  •  •#  -.v.,  Vit- 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  Puf’fisher  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  the  Christian  Science 

1.  ‘  - -  ,nnn  camc  chicf  of  the  Herald  iriounv 


and  date  of  issue. 


Town-Talk,  has  an  outstanding  — 1900. 
record  of  70  years  on  the  same  Josep 


Joseph  L.  Roth,  business  manag-  bureau  this  month. 
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CD  Encourages  Production 
Of  A-Emergency  Editions 


22  New  York  State  Dailies 
Bring  Out  A-Bomb  Extras 
By  Ray  Erwin 


Wonwy  ThibOrfygGWt-Defaistreifbwe 

‘rz:’  liTFAio  Evemnc  Uws  ‘tz:* 

a-BOMB  DESTROYS 
DOWNTOWN  BUFFaiO 
40.000  KILLED 


Emergency  editions  of  news-  Milton  V.  O’Connell,  deputy  JAAAft  IflllCn 

papers,  issued  in  practice  runs  director,  in  charge  of  public  in-  4U<UUU  RILLtll 

during  simulated  air  attacks,  play  formation,  a  veteran  newsman,  Third  of  CUy  Dtmolishtd 

a  vital  role  in  the  Federal  Civil  listed  these  reasons  for  newspapers 

Defense  Administration’s  plans  for  to  take  an  active  participation  in  -- ---- 

national  defense.  such  training  exercises:  _ 

"Twenty-two  such  emergency  edi-  Reasons  for  Editions  BOMB  that  h  t  Buf- 

tions  already  have  been  published  ..j  of  actual  disaster,  40,000  lives,  according  to  this  CivU 

in  New  ^  the  newspaper  will  be  counted  Defense  paper  published  by  the 

others  are  scheduled  for  future  de-  pj^y  important  part  in  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

fense  exercises  m  or  near  the 

state’s  nine  target  cities.  Sp^jatne  W'ffdani*  L'irie»»nia  Obmny  Cytriln^j 

WROG  ZRZUGU  BOMBZ 

is  to  assure  the  public  that  in  time  f9  mV  ]|  DVT  W II V  /V 

of  emergency  it  will  receive  au-  A  WW*4  All  AM  X 

thentic  information  by  way  of  - - - - - - — 

DZIENNIK  DLA  WSZYSTKICH 

Defense  operations  and  the  best  Sverybody’s  T>aily  -sa-.™.- 

methods  of  newspaper  production  —  c...;.  r.,.,., ,  ..eo.- 1,..  oc-ow. 

under  dire  emergency  conditions.  1010011  7BDITVriI _ Qil  GOO  DHUllVril 

Latest  of  these  emergency  edi-  lAlyAUU  uilDl  1  1  If Il^*04fwUU  Hlillll  1  Ifll 

tions — the  first  bilingual  one — was  * i.d«  .w  rj. - - - -  - - 

issued  by  Everybody's  Daily,  Buf-  i.ioir.sdui.pra..b..,..kn».' 

fak)  Polish-language  newspaper,  .^p.  bo-u  au-...,  ^  I  r — r— 

Oct.  17  during  a  three-day  Erie  'y;  ‘ .*.?”•'! •*  r"*  A  J~r^  ^-■^-■"7. 

y-A  /•  •  /  nkote  SJ#  p»  pol  W  irjIMlie  IVhwMT  p\-  ,  -,ff.  J.,l  ,  /'>  '  ’^s;' 

County  Cm!  Defense  training  ex-  aw.  i  B«ker  su»«. 
ercise  centering  on  a  mock  explo- 

Sion  over  Bunalo  of  a  low-burst  stalo  zABmcH.  a  okou>  us»  '* : 

atom  bomb,  ^  ^  ■  •  ,  '  I 

A-bomb  hits  city — 121,200  .i, —.knj.  a  h-a  .bi,  **onai  ,  ffigiiit'SsKSr  ..  'j,  •  — — . 

KILLED  —  84,500  IN.IURED - HALF  ...  ....... 

OF  BUFFALO  IN  RUINS _ THOUSANDS  ^  SLJPER  BO\lB  fell  on  Buffalo  in  the  latest  test«  and  Everybody  s 

FLEE  TO  siimiRiis”  nroclaimed  the  l^ailv  told  of  the  damage — 121,200  killed — in  a  bilingual  edition, 
headlines.  iSTd  ortllrEnglisS  Reproduced  here  is  the  Polish-language  version;  on  the  reverse  side 
side  of  the  full-sized  sheet  and  in 

nine  helping  allay  local  panic;  (b)  paper  publisher  with  reserve  Infor- 

“Tu  ‘i  ,  T-,  -1  r.  -tj  providing  a  permanent,  tangible  mation  as  to  how  he  may  be  able 

,  The  Everybody  S  Daily  Build-  inetmrlt^n  Hnlttin  to  oontinnp  nnhlirfktion  .li.rina  thP 


upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Sp^jain«  WytUsHi*  L'lviemenia  Obmny  Cytriln»§ 

WROG  ZRZUCIL  ROMBZ 
ATOMOWiI  NA  BUFFALO 

DZIENNIK  DLA  WSZYSIKICH 

Kssr*4j:?ss  Svetybodys  ^aily 

izUOO  ZMITYCH— 84,5^ 

“  '  m  im*Tow*e  swe  am 

_ — :...k.  — .™.J —  V  ' -  ,  STfUnj  POWTZSE  UtOlT 


liffrj  juk  )r4M  IneeU  e*r^  M-  .  , 
falo  Wv  AtH  »  gmiAb  w  wymku  alo-  X/; 
■owty  auku.  )aki  dnkuMav  »aaial  pnn 
wtunA  Bnaba  AtowouA  ujoowHPg* 
lyptt  i  •  agroMBr}  mIp  uwarayt  j  »p*dta 
•kofo  SJO  f  poL  w  fvjiMiip  IVbwarr  kV' 
Ave.  i  Barker  Street.  I 

MERVbZE  OltUrZEMA  WSKk-  ' 

ZUJ4,  a.  oKoto  121  jno  osab  zo, 

STALO  ZABnYCH.  A  OKOtO  KSAO  ^ 
ZOSTAI/>  RA-NNYOt  ^  “  F 

UdvnoM  MHi.  ie  uiepriyjinel  aati  Lj 
wit  HattkuK-  A  )e4aak  «rnf  Jokima)  <  .M 


A  SUPER  BO.V1B  fell  on  Buffalo  in  the  latest  test,  and  Everybody’s 
Daily  told  of  the  damage — 121,200  killed — in  a  bilingual  edition. 
Reproduced  here  is  the  Polish-language  version;  on  the  reverse  side 
was  the  same  account  in  English. 


(a)  helping  allay  local  panic;  (b) 
providing  a  permanent,  tangible 


paper  publisher  with  reserve  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  he  may  be  able 


^heTn  KI-  R  T  T  ^7  t  ^omelcss  and  other  parts  of  the 

being  published  suffered  exten-  population  in  the  form  of 

sive  damage,  but  some  of  the  ^iich  an  emergency  edition. 


message  and  instruction  bulletin  to  continue  publication  during  the 
to  homeless  and  other  parts  of  the  actual  emergency  period.” 


presses  are  still  in  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Similar  Emergency  Edi- 


No  Panic  Caused 
No  panic  has  been  caused  by 


“2.  In  order  to  prepare  the  news-  .auAv,,  u, 

o„ri  H,..:/ ct.ffc  frii-  emcrgency  editions,  as  some 


Ml  u  •  .  J  u  papers  and  their  staffs,  both  edi- 

iorial  and  mechanical,  for  such 


time  as  the  presses  will  be  repaired 
and  more  paper  is  available.” 

II  Could  Happen 


emergency,  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  such  emergency 
editions,  for  training  exercises,  in 


Full  instructions  were  carried  conjunction  with  the  local  CD  di- 
for  the  protection  of  life.  At  the  rector  and  his  public  information 


bottom  of  the  page  was  a  headline: 
“It  Could  Happen  Here  —  But 


officer,  provides  actual  training 
for  the  professional  newspaper  per- 


Test  Edition.”  The  edition  was  the 
result  of  an  hour’s  work. 


newspaper  publishers  feared,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  O’Connell.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  New  York  Journal- 
Anierican  on  Sept.  25  issued 
20,000  copies  of  an  emergency 
edition  with  boxcar  head:  “2  a- 
BOMBS  HIT  CITY — KILLED;  1,104,- 
814  —  in.u'red:  568,.^93  —  East 
Side  In  Ruins,  1,690,(K)0  Home¬ 
less.”  Some  copies  went  to  news¬ 
stands  without  causing  upset. 

Next  one  to  come  out  in  this 
state  will  be  published  by  the 
Utica  Observer  •  Dispatch  during 
exercises  there  Dec.  3-5. 

Some  are  issued  as  part  of  the 


Didn’t.”  and  under  it  a  story  ex-  sonnel.  N.ue  in  Kuins.  i,t,yu,(Kio  Home- 

plaining  that  an  A-bomb  did  not  “3.  Each  subsequent  emergency  f''*',  copies  went  o  news- 

fall  on  Buffalo.  Over  the  big  head-  edition  developed  in  various  cities  without  causing  upset, 

line  at  the  top  of  the  page  was  an  provides  a  model  for  future  refer-  Next  one  to  come  out  in  this 
explanatory  line;  “A  Civil  Defense  ence.  will  be  published  by  the 

Test  Edition.”  The  edition  was  the  “4.  Such  special  editions  bring  Utica  Observer  -  Dispatch  during 
result  of  an  hour’s  work.  home  to  the  general  reading  pub-  exercises  there  Dec.  3-5. 

“The  press  should  be  educated  lie,  in  the  pre-emergency  period.  Some  are  issued  as  part  of  the 
to  know  what  Civil  Defense  is  and  what  their  local  Civil  Defense  or-  regular  edition,  others  are  brought 
report  it  accurately  for  only  ganization  is  doing,  and  the  impor-  out  separately  and  in  a  few  cases 
through  an  informed  people  can  tance  attached  thereto  by  the  local  several  newspapers  (eight  newspa- 
we  overcome  the  apathy  we  have,”  newspapers.  pers  in  Westchester  County,  for 

remarked  Lt.-Gen.  Clarence  R.  “5.  Exploration  of  the  facilities  instance)  have  joined  cooperative- 
Huebner,  director  of  the  New  York  of  available  plants  in  the  adjacent  ly  to  put  out  one  emergency  edi- 
State  Civil  Defense  Commission.  area,  provides  the  major  city  news-  tion  with  multiple  logotypes. 
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several  newspapers  (eight  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Westchester  County,  for 


Estimates  of  dead,  injured,  dam¬ 
ages,  suggestions  for  avoiding  pan¬ 
ic,  orders  for  evacuation  and 
other  instructions  for  the  public 
are  obtained  by  reporters  from 
CD  officials,  who  base  their  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  locale  and  problem 
involved  in  that  particular  bomb¬ 
ing  exercise. 

In  actual  practice,  most  of  the 
emergency  editions  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  of  the  training 
exercises  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  been  produced  entirely  dur¬ 
ing  the  simulated  air  attack.  In 
Niagara  Falls,  the  first  typewriter 
went  into  action  after  the  sirens 
sounded  and  the  news  was  hand¬ 
led  as  it  came  in  from  CD  officials 
in  the  field.  The  bombing  prob¬ 
lem  assumed  destruction  of  the 
newspaper  plant,  so  the  paper  had 
to  be  printed  at  St.  Catherine’s, 
Ont.,  40  miles  away.  The  paper 
was  distributed  in  the  attack  area 
within  three  hours. 

Plant  Destruction 

If  a  newspaper  plant  is  destroyed 
or  damaged  in  an  air  attack,  emer¬ 
gency  arrangements  are  made 
through  the  CD  for  publication  in 
other  newspaper  plants  in  the  city 
or  in  weekly  newspaper  plants  in 
nearby  smaller  communities. 

Even  if  a  newspaper  escapes 
plant  damage,  it  cannot  distribute 
its  product  and  circulation  ceases 
unless  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  have  CD  vehicles,  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  roll,  to  make 
deliveries.  Normal  circulation  in 
an  attack  city  would  be  entirely 
disrupted. 

Mr.  O’Connell  explained  that 
few  people  would  be  at  home  and 
vast  welfare  areas  like  Central  Park 
would  be  established  for  feeding. 
Thus  mass  circulation  delivery 
could  be  made  in  places  under  CD 
jurisdiction. 

“You  would  find  newspaper  de¬ 
liveries  being  made  on  fire  engine^, 
ambulances,  planes,  helicopters 
and  all  other  forms  of  transpor¬ 
tation  because  CD  is  concerned 
with  avoidance  of  panic.”  said 
Mr.  O’Connell.  “For  that  reason 
we  are  making  emergency  arrange¬ 
ments  for  newspaper  personnel 
and  plants.  The  Commission  feels 
that  the  assurance  that  newspapers 
can  be  published  is  just  as  vital 
as  that  water  and  electric  light 
service  will  be  restored.” 

One  training  exercise  is  conduc¬ 
ted  each  year  in  each  of  the  tar¬ 
get  cities  in  New  York  state. 
Thirty  CD  officials  spend  a  day 
briefing  the  local  CD  on  proced¬ 
ure  and  how  to  meet  that  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  The  local  authorities 
draw  up  a  report  in  two  or  three 
months  on  how  they  would  meet 
that  problem  and  the  officials  go 
to  the  city  for  the  exercises. 

16-Pound  Report 

For  instance.  New  York  City 
prepared  a  two-volume  report, 
each  six  inches  thick,  weighing  a 
total  of  16  pounds,  on  how  it 
would  meet  the  Sept.  23-25  exer¬ 
cise.  The  reports  are  on  file  and 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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N.  Y.  News  Goes  to  IIV2 
In  $10 -Million  Project 

Early  next  year  tfie  New  York  runs  will  be  possible,  producing 
News  will  put  under  way  a  pro-  papers  up  to  144  tabloid  pages, 
gram  of  pressroom  modernization  The  layout  of  printing  units  and 


which  will  make  possible  a  huge 
saving  in  newsprint  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  llVi-pica  column 
standard. 

The  program  will  involve  the 
replacement  of  all  pre-World  War 


folders  will  also  permit  the  simul¬ 
taneous  printing  of  several  subur¬ 
ban  sections. 

The  new  press  equipment  being 
purchased  includes  approximately 
80  press  units  with  related  reel, 


II  press  and  reel  room  equipment  tension  and  paster  machinery  and 


and  the  conversion  of  all  press 
units  installed  since  the  war  in 
both  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
plants. 

According  to  F.  M.  Flynn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News,  the  program  will 
require  about  four  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  more 
than  $10,000,000. 

‘A  combination  of  circumstances 


15  double  folders.  Twenty-four 
press  units  and  four  folders  of 
post-war  vintage  will  be  converted 
to  the  new  shorter  cut-off,  with 
modernizing  features  added. 

Since,  during  the  changeover 
period,  pages  will  have  to  be 
moulded  and  cast  for  two-cylinder 
diameters,  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 


—principally  the  halting  of  normal  The  present  stereo  facilities  will 


machinery  replacements  during 
the  war  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
ward — makes  the  undertaking  of 
this  project  possible  and  feasible 
at  this  time,”  he  said. 

Shorter  Page  Cut-off 

The  plan  also  will  involve: 

Changing  the  present  12-pica 
column  format  of  the  black-and- 
white  paper  to  an  ll'/z-pica  col¬ 
umn  width. 

Reducing  the  press  cut-off  from 
22^4  inches  to  2114. 

Narrowing  the  present  61-inch 
newsprint  rolls  to  60'/2  inches. 

Bids  are  being  received  from 
major  equipment  manufacturers, 
and  orders  probably  will  be  placed 
before  Jan.  1.  As  now  planned, 
the  News  sometime  in  the  Fall 
of  1954  will  start  printing  all 
black-and-white  copies  in  the  re¬ 
vised  column  format.  It  becomes 
the  first  tabloid  of  large  circulation 
to  adopt  the  11  Vi -pica  column. 

The  press  conversion  is  planned 
as  a  gradual  operation,  and  during 
conversion  the  paper  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  two  page  sizes — new  and 
old.  Copies  from  22% -inch  presses 
still  awaiting  conversion  will,  of 
course,  have  slightly  wider  gutters 
and  margins  during  the  period. 

$1,764,000  Saving 

The  press  cut-off  change  and  roll 
width  reduction,  when  fully  effec¬ 
tive,  will  reduce  the  News’  annual 
paper  consumption  by  nearly  14,- 
000  tons,  bas^  on  current  usage. 
At  the  present  market  price  this 
amount  of  paper  costs  $1,764,000. 

More  efficient  production  with 
the  new  and  modernized  equipment 
should  permit  additional  econ¬ 
omies  in  operation,  Mr.  Flynn  said. 
The  presses  will  be  capable  of  im¬ 
proved  printing  quality,  benefitting 
both  readers  and  advertisers.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  a  better 
printed  paper  can  be  produced  on 
post-war  presses  such  as  the  News 
has  recently  installed. 

The  new  press  installation  will 
be  designed  for  maximum  opera¬ 
tional  flexibility.  Nine-roll  press 


be  converted  gradually  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  press  changeover  sched¬ 
ule. 

■ 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Helps  ’Picture  Hero' 

Chicago 

Chicagoans,  through  the  Sun- 
Times,  have  helped  a  full-blooded 
American  Indian,  one  of  the  U.  S. 
Marines  who  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  Iwo  Jima,  to  make  ^ 
comeback. 

The  Sun-Times  provided  medical 
care  for  the  hero  after  obtaining 
his  release  from  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection  to  which  he  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  after  a  night  on  “Skid 
Row.” 

The  newspaper  has  been  raising 
funds  for  Ira  Hayes,  who  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  medical  institution 
this  week.  He  went  to  California 
to  accept  a  chauffeur’s  job  and 
he  received  $500  for  appearing  in 
a  television  film  with  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal,  th«  newspaper  photographer 
who  made  the  famous  Iwo  Jima 
flag  picture. 

■ 

Club  Owner's  Libel 
Claim  Is  Dismissed 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Andrew 
W.  Ryan  has  dismissed  a  $200,000 
libel  suit  brought  by  Rocco  Palmer 
against  the  Press  Company,  Inc.  of 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Union 
Publishing  Company. 

Justice  Ryan  ruled  the  charge  of 
libel  arising  from  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  originally  in  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  Jan.  24,  1953,  and 
later  in  the  Schenectady  Union 
Star  had  no  basis. 

“Nothing  therein  contained  (in 
the  news  story)  is  derogatory,  de¬ 
famatory  or  libelous,”  Justice 
Ryan  ruled  in  ordering  the  case 
dismissed. 

The  plaintiff  charged  that  an 
article  about  his  night  club’s  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  State  Liquor 
Authority  and  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  was  “a  malicious  libel.” 


Ray  Johnson,  who  collects  bright 
ties,  smiles  as  Rube  Samuelsen, 
gives  him  an  unusual  cravat. 

500  Honor  Johnson, 
Nashville  Sports  Editor 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Leading  figures  in  the  sports 
world  came  here  Oct.  20  from  all 
sections  of  the  nation  to  salute 
Raymond  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  who  is 
completing  35  years  of  service. 

In  the  group  of  500  who  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  banquet  given  by 
the  Tennessean  were  Rocky  Mar¬ 
ciano  and  Red  Grange. 

Rube  Samuelsen,  sports  editor 
of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  and  president  of  the  Football 
Writers  of  America,  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

■ 

$165  AP  Minimum 
Proposed  by  Guild 

In  interim  wage  negotiations, 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  is 
asking  a  $165  top  minimum  from 
the  Associated  Press  for  all  news¬ 
men  and  photographers  after  three 
years  of  experience  and  $75  as 
starting  scale. 

The  guild  proposals  also  include 
company-paid  hospital  and  surgical 
insurance  and  increased  car  allow¬ 
ance. 

A  new  ANG  contract  with  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  division  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  Cleveland  boosted  the 
top  minimum  to  $122.50  for  news¬ 
men,  artists  and  photographers, 
after  six  years’  experience. 

■ 

Section  on  Georgia 
Runs  to  80  Pages 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
An  80-page  “salute”  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  progress 
of  Georgia  as  compiled  in  a  special 
edition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  Sunday, 
Oct.  25,  was  hailed  by  Gov.  Her¬ 
man  Talmadge  as  “the  brightest 
picture  that  our  state  and  region 
have  known  since  the  War  Between 
The  States.” 

The  supplement,  tabloid-size, 
contained  37,000  lines  of  general 
advertising  and  19,842  lines  of  re¬ 
tail,  making  a  total  of  46,842  lines. 


3  Papers  Run 
Numbers  on 
Ransom  Bills 

Newspapers  in  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  this  week  published  lists 
of  the  serial  numbers  of  the  bills 
in  the  missing  $303,720  of  the 
Greenlease  kidnaping  ransom. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the 
FBI,  immediately  praised  it  as  a 
public  service. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  -  Dispatch 
devoted  almost  all  of  its  Section 
C  to  listing  numbers  of  all  of  the 
3,570  $10s  and  13,401  $20s  which 
are  unaccounted  for.  The  Globe- 
Democrat  printed  numbers  of  the 
$10  bills  on  Oct.  27,  followed  next 
day  with  numbers  of  the  $20 
notes. 

To  print  the  complete  list  the 
P-D  devoted  all  but  a  little  less 
than  two  columns  of  six  pages — 
46  columns  in  all.  The  numbers 
were  set  in  minion  on  an  8  point 
slug,  and  were  alphabetized  ac¬ 
cording  to  serial  number  and 
listed  in  numerical  order. 

Four  pages  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  were  devoted  to  listing  the 
numbers  set  in  agate. 

The  Chicago  American  pub¬ 
lished  the  full  list  of  ransom  bills 
and  offered  $1,000  reward  for  re¬ 
covery  of  missing  ransom  money. 
The  first  two  persons  delivering 
one  of  the  ransom  bills  to  the  city 
desk  of  the  American  will  receive 
an  award  of  $500  each.  To  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  award,  the  winners 
must  agree  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  FBI,  the  American  announced. 

“This  newspaper  reserves  the 
right  to  withdraw  this  offer  at  any 
time  it  deems  the  public  service  re¬ 
quirement  has  been  satisfied,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  American. 

■ 

Frank  Wilson  Retires 
From  Census  Bureau 

Washington 
Frank  Wilson,  whose  skill  as  a 
publicist  helped  bring  billions  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  and 
millions  to  finace  motion  picture 
production  and  exhibition,  retired 
Oct.  3 1  from  the  post  of  chief  of 
public  information  for  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  he  held  since  1937. 

Mr.  Wilson,  now  72,  came  to 
Washington  to  help  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo  put  over  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  plan.  That  was  to  be  a 
one-shot  job;  it  lead  to  a  total  of 
19  years  of  federal  service,  with 
private  business  ventures  along  the 
route. 

In  1917  and  1918  he  was  pub¬ 
licity  aide  in  the  campaigns  which 
sold  22  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Liberty  Bonds. 

He  was  called  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1937  to  run  a  census 
of  the  unemployed.  He  remained 
in  the  Census  Bureau  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  this  week. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  embraced  the  editorship  of 
the  Daily  Iowan  and  ownership  of 
a  Sioux  City  daily. 
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Laura  Hobson  to  Write 
Assignment:  America’ 


Laura  Z.  Hobson,  magazine 
writer  and  author  of  “Gentleman’s 
Agreement,”  will  take  over  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  feature 
column  “Assignment:  America” 
with  the  first  one  scheduled  for 
release  Nov.  9.  She  moves  into 
authorship  of  the  column,  which 


Laura  Hobson 

is  owned  by  INS,  to  take  place  of 
Inez  Robb  who  has  announced  a 
new  affiliation  with  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  (E.  &  P.  Oct.  24, 
page  8). 

The  column  will  continue  on  a 
five-day-a-week  basis  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  afternoon  newspapers 
served  by  INS.  From  time  to  time, 
when  a  big  story  breaks,  Mrs. 
Hobson  will  do  her  column,  or  a 
spot  news  feature  for  it,  from  the 
scene. 

While  her  work  will  be  available 
to  INS  clients  on  the  day  wire,  it 
will  also  be  offered  through  the 
service  on  a  syndication  basis  to 
non-lNS  clients. 

Newspaper  Background 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Mrs. 
Hobson  was  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  went  to  work  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  writer.  Her  first  newspaper  job 
came  in  1926  when  she  joined  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Post  as  the 
only  girl  reporter  on  the  staff. 
After  a  few  weeks  there  she  won 
the  $5  weekly  prize  for  the  best 
written  story.  It  was  about  Enrico 
Caruso.  Said  she  of  this  event, 
“The  men  on  the  staff  kind  of 
loathed  me  for  that,  but  they  got 
over  it.” 

Mrs.  Hobson,  the  mother  of  two 
l>oys  16  and  11  years  old,  said  her 
greatest  heartbreak  came  when  she 
worked  22  hours  covering  the 
arrival  ceremony  of  Queen  Marie 
of  Rumania  on  her  grand  tour  of 
the  United  States  only  to  find  that 
she  missed  the  Post  deadline.  But, 


she  added,  “that  taught  me  a  les¬ 
son,  and  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  ever 
missed  a  deadline  since. 

Covered  Murder  Cases 
“Of  course,  I  took  a  lot  of  rib¬ 
bing  from  the  male  members  of 
the  staff,  and  a  short  time  later, 
when  I  was  leaving  the  office  to 
cover  the  Hall-Mills  murder  case, 
the  city  editor  growled,  ‘Hey,  let’s 
hear  from  you  sometime!!’  ” 

The  blonde  novelist  also  cov¬ 
ered  the  Lindbergh  flight  to  Paris 
and  his  homecoming  celebration, 
as  well  as  the  Snyder-Gray  murder 
case. 

At  one  time,  while  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  her  newspaper  career 
and  making  $25  a  week,  she 
turned  down  an  advertising  agency 
offer  of  six  times  that  amount. 
She  said  she  felt  she  had  to  learn 
more  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  But  she  did  take  an  advertis¬ 
ing  job  later,  followed  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  director’s  post  at  Time 
magazine. 

‘Best  Seller’  Work 
In  1940  she  resigned  to  devote 
all  her  time  to  creative  writing. 
She  has  written  four  novels  and  is 
currently  working  on  a  fifth.  Her 
first  novel  was  “The  Trespassers,” 
followed  in  1947  by  “Gentleman’s 
Agreement”  which  enjoyed  inter¬ 
national  acclaim.  She  then  wrote 
“The  Other  Father”  and  in  1951 
“The  Celebrity.” 

Her  first  short  stories  appeared 
in  Collier’s  followed  by  writings  in 
such  magazines  as  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Cosmopolitan  and  McCall’s. 

Seymour  Berkson,  INS  General 
manager,  said,  “We  at  INS  are 
very  proud  to  introduce  Laura  Z. 
Hobson’s  distinguished  name  to 
INS  client  newspapers  and  to  the 
daily  column  field. 

“It  will  be  a  human  interest 
column — and  Mrs.  Hobson’s  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  is  bound 
to  reflect  itself  in  truly  creative 
articles  with  great  popular  appeal.” 

Leahy  Directs 
Team  Via  TV 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Through  the  efforts  of  WSBT- 
TV,  South  Bend  Tribune  station. 
Coach  Frank  Leahy  was  able  to 
sit  in  his  room  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital  and  direct  practice  of  the 
Notre  Dame  football  team. 

A  closed  television  circuit 
brought  the  practice  scene  to 
Coach  Leahy,  and  he,  in  turn, 
talked  to  his  assistant  coaches,  via 
a  direct  telephone  line. 

Coach  Leahy  told  the  Tribune 
he  saw  faults  committed  by  his 
,  players,  via  television,  that  he  had 
been  missing  when  at  the  scene  of 
practice,  prior  to  his  illness. 


Raymond  B.  Bottom 

R,  B.  Bottom, 
Newport  News 
Publisher,  Dies 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Raymond  B.  Bottom,  president 
of  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press, 
Inc.,  died  Oct.  29  at  his  home  in 
Hampton,  Va.  The  60-year-old 
newspaperman  had  been  suffering 
from  a  heart  condition  since  July. 

Born  in  Richmond,  he  headed 
the  company,  which  publishes  the 
Times-Herald  and  Press,  since 
1931.  In  that  year  he  resigned 
from  the  Army  after  having  served 
in  France  and  Germany. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Bot¬ 
tom  was  commissioned  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander  in  the  Navy. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  Mr. 
Bottom  worked  for  port  develop¬ 
ment  and  was  president  of  the 
Peninsula  Industrial  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.  From  1938  to  1940  he 
was  president  of  the  state  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Bottom  was  elected,  in  1935, 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  served  two  terms, 
during  which  time  he  won  wide 
acclaim  for  his  zeal  in  raising  press 
prestige.  A  member  of  both  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  latter  and  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Laws  Committee  of 
the  former. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Bottom  was  also  president  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Southern  Colorprint  Corp., 
and  the  Hampton  Roads  Music 
Corp.,  suppliers  of  music  by  wire. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1925,  and  three  children. 

■ 

Wrong  Address 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  letter  received  at  the  Miami 
Daily  News  brought  a  look  of  be¬ 
wilderment,  followed  by  guffaws, 
by  a  score  of  editorial  staffers  who 
happened  to  notice  it  laying  fore- 
saken  on  the  mail  desk. 

The  reason:  it  was  addressed  to 
the  “Ski  Editor.” 

There  were  no  takers. 


Award  Given 
To  Washington 
Star  Truck  Shop 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star's  delivery 
truck  maintenance  shop  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  American  Trucking 
Association  this  week  for  excel¬ 
lence  of  operation  and  equipment. 

The  first  award  went  to  the  Star 
for  private  carriers  with  fewer 
than  250  vehicles,  in  an  annual 
truck  shop  contest  sponsored  by 
the  ATA’s  weekly  publication. 
Transport  Topics. 

‘The  shop  operation  of  the  Star 
has,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  assumed  the  role  of  re¬ 
search  lab  in  addition  to  mainte¬ 
nance,”  the  report  said. 

Wesley  G.  Hanford,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  who  is  on  the 
West  Coast,  accepted  the  award 
for  the  Star  at  the  ATA  oonven- 
tion  Oct.  29  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Star  shop  is  under  the 
management  of  Alfred  Seiler  and 
the  general  supervision  of  Charles 
H.  Ruth,  Jr.,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Total  units  owned  and  serviced 
by  the  company  are  123,  including 
materials  handling  trucks  and  pas¬ 
senger  cars.  In  addition,  the  paper 
employs  independent  contractOTS 
who  deliver  newspapers  and  whoso 
vehicles  are  maintained  in  the  shop 
either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

There  are  some  over-the-road 
deliveries  in  bulk  to  distributors  in 
adjacent  metropolitan  cities.  For 
this  purpose  three  semi-trailer  units 
are  occasionally  operated  within  an 
approximate  150-mile  radius.  Nor¬ 
mally,  however,  these  units  are 
used  in  city  deliveries  and  six  over- 
the-road  trucks  make  these  de¬ 
liveries.  The  semi-trailers  are  open 
top  Trailmobiles. 

There  is  only  one  shop  consist¬ 
ing  of  8,200  square  feet  of  floor 
space  which  is  company-owned — 
both  land  and  buildings.  The  valu¬ 
ation  of  shop  tools  was  placed  at 
$30,000;  all  tools  are  company- 
owned  including  hand  tools.  Per¬ 
sonal  tools  are  not  allowed  in  the 
shop. 

Approximately  a  fourth  of  the 
fleet  was  repainted  last  year.  Addi¬ 
tional  painting  was  done  for  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  who  handle  the 
papers  and  some  23,000  rural 
paper  delivery  tubes  were  main¬ 
tained. 

Vehicles  averaged  8.75  miles  to 
the  gallon  and  7,404  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  lubricating  oil,  on  oil 
added  between  changes.  Changes 
averaged  1,200  miles. 

■ 

35  in  25-Year  Club 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Appleton  Daily  Post-Cres- 
cent’s  25  Year  Club  was  increased 
to  35  members  recently  with  the 
additionof  Mrs.  Gladys  Steffen- 
I  hagen  as  the  new  member.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bauerfeind  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident. 
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Media  and  Buyers 
Differ  on  ABC  Rules 


Chicago  farm  publications,  the  advertisers 
Some  sharp  differences  of  opin-  and  agencies  in  a  combined  meet- 
ion  between  the  media  divisions  ing  urged  the  board  to  adopt  the 
and  the  buyer  structure  of  the  proposed  new  rule  on  subscription 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  were  offers  based  on  newsstand  price, 
evidenced  at  the  39th  annual  meet-  The  newspaper  group  took  no  ac- 
ing  here  last  week.  tion  on  the  matter.  Magazines  and 

Although  advertisers  and  ad-  farm  papers  went  on  record  as  op- 
▼ertising  agencies  strongly  recom-  posed  to  any  change  in  the  present 
mended  passage  of  the  proposed  rule,  while  the  business  paper  divi- 
amendment  to  the  rules  covering  sion  suggested  the  board  instruct 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas,  the  its  rules  committee  to  give  further 
newspafier  division  stood  firm  in  study  to  the  subject, 
its  belief  that  such  a  listing  of  total  Magazine  members  agreed  with 
county  circulations  would  not  ac-  position  of  advertisers  and 
curately  portray  the  impact  of  a  agencies  on  the  desirability  of 
n^spaper  on  its  market.  (E&P,  combining  the  production  from 
Oct.  24,  page  7).  catalog  and  independent  agencies 

Coupon  Deal  in  one  total.  Farm  publications. 

In  another  area,  media  and  buy-  however,  voiced  opposition  to  any 
ers  took  divergent  views,  with  the  change  in  the  by-laws  which  now 
advertisers  and  agencies — by  a  vote  define  channels  of  subscription 
of  9  to  5 — urging  the  ABC  board  sales  for  farm  publications, 
to  give  further  consideration  to  Agencies  Gain  1  Director 
adoption  of  a  rule  to  permit  the  Advertising  agencies  gained  one 

use  of  coupons  with  a  cash  value  additional  director  on  the  ABC 
in  the  purchase  of  magazine  sub-  Board  when  the  advertisers  voted 
scriptions.  jq  change  their  representation 

The  newspaper  members  adopted  from  12  to  11,  and  to  increase  the 
a  resolution,  frowning  upon  the  agency  directors  from  three  to 
whole  idea  of  permitting  the  use  four. 

of  “any  coupons,  bottle  tops,  etc..  The  business  papers  added  fuel 
as  payment  in  part  or  in  total  for  to  the  fire  on  the  matter  of  more 
publication  subscriptions.”  The  promotional  activity  by  the  Bureau 
matter  came  before  all  .ABC  divi-  in  a  resolution  urging  the  ABC  to 
sions  as  a  result  of  Brown  and  vigorously  promote  its  values,  sug- 
Williamson  seeking  the  use  of  mag-  gesting  that  ABC  take  paid  space 
azine  subscriptions  as  premiums  in  the  advertising  papers  to  “de- 
and  using  Raleigh  cigarette  cou-  fine  its  purposes,  aims,  decisions, 

pons  as  redeemable  in  cash.  and  its  significance,  and  further 

The  magazine,  business  and  that  dues  be  increased,  if  neces- 
farm  publications,  in  more  re-  sary,  to  accomplish  these  aims.” 
strained  language,  went  on  record  h.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett 
as  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  (  o..  Philadelphia,  former  ABC 
present  ABC  rule  governing  sub-  president  and  board  chairman, 
scriptions  resulting  from  redemp-  spoke  at  the  closing  session  on  the 
tion  of  coupons.  matter  of  ABC  promotional  activi- 

In  another  category,  of  primary  ties.  “We  are  told  sometimes,”  he 

interest  to  magazines,  business  and  said,  "that  we  are  losing  ground 


Smith 


ONE  PREXY  TO  ANOTHER — William  A.  Hart  (left)  president  of 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  pays  his  respect  to  George  C.  Biggers, 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  president  of  the  Ameriican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 
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14  Journalists 
On  Deportation 
Order  List 

Washington 

Of  the  “several  hundred”  de¬ 
portation  warrants  sworn  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  Administration,  14  have 
been  issued  against  journalists 
most  of  them  for  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities  or  criminal  records  which 
classify  them  as  undesirable  for 
reasons  of  moral  turpitude. 

The  list  includes: 

Vincent  Andrulis,  Lithuanian, 
on  staff  of  Vilnis,  Chicago  Lith¬ 
uanian  daily. 

Katsii  Asano  (also  known  as 
Ryoichi  Fujii),  Japanese,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Shimpo. 

Frank  Borich,  Croatian  (now 
Yugoslav),  former  editor  of  Na~ 
rodni  Glaanik,  recently  paroled  in 
New  York  City. 

Koreans  Included 

Agnes  Deikus  (or  Auguste  Del- 
kus),  Lithuanian,  residing  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  an  employe  of  Vilnis. 

Andrew  Dymitryshin  (or  Dmyt- 
tyshyn),  Austrian,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Ukranian  Daily  t\ews.  New 
York  City. 

Knut  Einar  Heikkinen,  Finn, 
staff  of  Tyomies-Eteenpain,  Fin- 
nish-language  newspaper  of  Super¬ 
ior,  Wis. 

Kang  Kimm  (also  known  as 
Diamond  Kim  and  Soong  Y<x)k 
Kim),  Korean,  managing  editor, 
Korean  Independence,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif. 

Chung-soon  Kwak,  Korean,  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  Korean  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Marie  Kratochvil,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian.  editor  of  Nova  Doha, 
Czech  weekly  published  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Michael  Nukk,  Estonian,  editor 
of  Vus  llm,  Estonian  newspaper 
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published  in  New  York  City. 

Sang  Ryup  Park  (also  known  as 
Sho  Yo  Maku),  Korean,  reported 
as  printing  many  articles  for  the 
Korean  Independence.  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Leon  Prusekia,  Lithuanian,  on 
staff  of  Vilnis. 

Moses  ResnikolT,  Russian,  Chi¬ 
cago  editor  of  Morning  Freiheit. 

Boris  Sklar,  Russian,  editor  of 
Russky  Golox,  New  York  City. 

Man  Without  Country 

Knut  Hiekkinen,  63  years  old, 
is  a  man  without  country. 

His  homeland.  Finland,  will  not 
allow  him  to  return  and  Canada, 
where  he  lived  prior  to  1910,  does 
not  want  him.  Meanwhile  he’s  on 
$10,000  bond,  charged  with  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  the  deportation 
order. 

The  Government  charged  in 
court  last  week  that  Boris  Sklar, 
68,  was  a  member  of  the  “secret- 
confidential  section”  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Bail  was  denied 
pending  appeal  from  a  deportation 
order  and  he  is  held  at  Ellis 
Island. 

■ 

Austin  News  Wins 
Will  Loomis  Trophy 

Decatur,  111. 

The  Austin  News,  Chicago  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  was  selected  as 
the  outstanding  non-daily  in  Illi¬ 
nois  at  the  88th  annual  convention 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
here  recently. 

The  Will  Loomis  trophy  was 
presented  to  Walter  H.  Buescher, 
publisher.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
trophy,  established  by  the  Cook 
County  Suburban  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  memory  of  William  W. 
Loomis,  publisher  of  the  LaGrange 
(Ill.)  Citizen,  was  won  by  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper.  The  Austin  News 
is  a  sister  publication  of  the  Gar- 
fieldian,  also  published  by  Mr. 
Buescher. 
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Samish-Biow 
Account  Deal 
Aired  in  Court 

San  Francisco 

Reports  of  a  death  threat  and 
of  advertising  agency  commissions 
totalling  $110,000  were  aired  in 
the  income  tax  evasion  trial  here 
of  Arthur  H.  Samish,  lobbyist  and 
public  relations  consultant. 

Mr.  Samish  once  told  Milton  H. 
Blow,  president  of  Biow  Company, 
“If  I  had  you  in  a  back  alley  I’d 
kill  you,”  the  advertising  agency 
executive  testified.  He  said  the 
statement  was  voiced  in  the  lobby 
of  the  New  York  building  which 
houses  his  agency  after  Mr.  Sam¬ 
ish  had  been  told  the  agency  had 
given  Treasury  officials  a  list  of 
amounts  paid  out  of  profits  from 
the  Schenley  Distillers’  account  to 
persons  designated  by  the  noted 
lobbyist. 

The  $110,000  payments  over 
several  years  were  labelled  “com¬ 
missions”  by  Norris  Zinneman, 
Biow  treasurer.  The  defease  claims 
the  checks  were  gifts  and  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax.  Mr.  Samish  Is  charged 
with  evadina  $71,878  in  ta.xes  from 
1946  to  19.51. 

Mr.  Samish  sought  and  was 
promised  a  small  brokerage  fee 
when  he  was  asked  to  help  Biow 
get  some  Schenley  business  in 
1943,  Mr.  Biow  testified.  The  pay¬ 
ments  were  to  be  one-quarter  of 
the  agency’s  net  from  the  Schenley 
account,  it  was  stated.  This  ac¬ 
count  soared  to  a  $5,000,000  gross 
annually  before  it  was  resigned  in 
1951,  Mr.  Biow  said. 

Soon  after  the  conference  with 
Mr.  Samish,  the  agency  received 
the  Schenley  account,  Mr.  Biow 
reported.  On  several  subsequent 
occasions  Mr.  Samish  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  keep  the  account  “on 
the  rails,”  he  added. 


ITU  Locals 
Favor  Limit 
On  Fund  Use  ’ 

Returns  from  22  locals  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
including  Chicago  and  New  York, 
showed  a  two-to-one  vote  this 
week  in  favor  of  keeping  a  limit 
on  the  officers’  power  to  use  union 
funds  for  the  defense  program. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  presi¬ 
dent,  had  appealed  to  the  member¬ 
ship  to  nullify  the  Fresno  Propo¬ 
sition  which  was  adopted  last  April 
by  a  large  majority.  This  amended 
the  union  constitution  to  stop  the 
Executive  Council  from  borrow¬ 
ing  more  than  Sl.ODO.OOO  from 
the  Pension  and  'or  Mortuary 
funds.  The  officers  had  already 
used  $2,500,000  from  the  Mor¬ 
tuary  Fund  to  support  Unitypo. 

The  Detroit  convention  sent  to 
the  membership  a  Chicago-spon¬ 
sored  proposition  which  would 
restore  unlimited  borrowing  power 
to  the  officers.  The  Chicago  local 
turned  down  the  proposition  in  the 
Oct.  28  referendum  by  a  vote  of 
2,030  to  1.238. 

New  York  voted  7,831  against 
the  convention  proposal  and  3,320 
for  it.  The  vote  for  22  locals  was: 
For  5,970;  against  11,893. 

A  second  proposition  broaden¬ 
ing  the  controls  over  political  cam¬ 
paigns  within  the  union  won  ia 
New  York  by  a  close  margin: 
3,319  to  3.279. 

■  1 

N.  C.  Weekly  Folds 

Bethel,  N.  C 

The  Bethel  Post,  a  weekly,  sus¬ 
pended  operations  with  last  week’s 
issue.  The  publishers,  the  Com¬ 
munity  Charity  and  Betterment 
Association,  were  unable  to  And 
anyone  to  take  over  the  various 
duties  involved  in  the  newspaper 
work,  the  announcement  said. 
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saiilt  warrant  that  E.  E.  Dykes,  «/</,  covering  gambling  stories  that 
Liberty  County  deputy  sheriff,  ultimately  led  to  a  Senate  Crime 
choked  him  and  cursed  him  out-  Committee  Investigation, 
side  the  courthouse  when  the  re-  The  Nelson-Dykes  assault  case 
porter  testified  four  times  before  is  scheduled  to  come  up  for  trial 
the  grand  jury.  Dykes  signed  a  on  Jan.  12.  The  judge  is  Paul 
warrant  charging  the  reporter  with  Caswell,  brother-in-law  of  Sherifi 
disorderly  conduct.  Dykes. 

Dykes  was  indicted  on  charge 

of  operation  of  gambling  devices  Wins  Race  With  Sound; 

Atlanta,  Ga.  ing  of  the  Lions  Club.  This  was  and  Gov.  Herman  Talmadge  be-  There's  Nothina  to  It 

Jack  Nelson,  reporter,  recalling  Sept.  8.  gan  ouster  proceedings.  ^Richmond  Va. 

the  days  of  Jack  Nelson,  the  GI,  Mr.  Nelson’s  request  to  dig  into  The  hearing  was  televised  from  ..j  ^ 

spurred  a  vice  clean-up  drive  at  the  story  was  granted  by  Manag-  the  State  Capitol  Oct.  7.  m  '  •  • 

Hinesville,  Ga.,  site  of  Camp  ing  Editor  William  Fields.  With  The  Governor  called  off  fhe  Reporter 

^  warned  the  front-page  accoS  in 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  re-  pher,  Tom  Aldred,  Mr.  Nelson  slieriff  to  clean  up  law  violations  Leader  of  how  he  broke 

porter,  age  24,  was  stationed  at  toured  the  night  spots  and  wrote  by  Nov.  15.  “sound  barrier”  and  outraced 

Camp  Stewart  for  19  months  as  a  a  series  of  three  copyrighted  The  Constitution  reporter  said  jound  in  a  700  miles-per-hour  dive 

sergeant.  A  staff  writer  on  the  stories  of  the  “dives  and  honky-  “he  hopes  to  carry  on  the  cover-  insjjjg  ^  Lockheed  Starfire  at 

Constitution  (since  last  Decern-  tonks.”  age  of  the  vice  conditions  if  and  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 

ber)  he  read  a  news  story  of  vice  The  resultant  investigation  erupt-  when  they  appear  again.”  ex-pilot  himself  during 

conditions  at  Hinesville  as  report-  ed  into  violence  shortly  after  the  Prior  to  his  induction  into  the  World  War  II  Mr.  Elliott  made 
ed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  W.  jury’s  presentments  were  made.  Army  in  1951,  Mr.  Nelson  worked  the  dramatic  flight  with  Capt.  Mar- 

Mayo,  post  commander,  to  a  meet-  Mr.  Nelson  charged  in  an  as-  for  the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Her-  yj^  pj  Castleberry  who  has 
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Reporter  Stirs  Reform 
At  His  Old  Army  Camp 


White  House  to  Burro  Haul  on  fhe  Dee  Cee  flange 


Washington 

A  PAIR  of  intrepid  riders  of 
the  Dee-Cee  Range  who  have 
corralled  hundreds  of  elusive 
news  stories  found  themselves 
in  difficulty  last  Sunday  when 
their  objective  was  a  pair  of 
burros,  about  waist-high  in  size 
but  mammoth  in  obstinancy. 

It  all  goes  back  to  President 
Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Texas  and 
a  barbecue  which  the  Mission 
(Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  in  honor  of  newsmen  cov¬ 
ering  the  trip.  One  burro  (Ped¬ 
ro)  was  given  to  Merriman 
Smith,  of  United  Press,  senior 
press  association  correspondent 
at  the  White  House,  the  other 
(Jose)  to  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty. 
Ike’s  news  funnel  took  one  look 
at  the  burro,  decided  it  too 
much  resembled  the  emblem  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and 
promptly  said  he  would  have 
no  part  of  iL 

Edward  T.  Folliard,  IVas/i- 
ington  Post’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  allowed  as  how  be 
couldn’t  be  accused  of  political 
partisanship  because  he  was 
born  on  the  Washington,  Dee- 
Cee  mesa,  always  has  lived 
here  and  therefore  never  has 
been  able  to  vote  for  candidates 
of  any  party.  Mr.  Folliard  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Sunday,  the  beasts  arrived  at 
Union  Station,  having  had  a 
trip  from  the  Rio  Grande  coun¬ 
try  by  plane  and  train.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Folliard,  the  former 
holding  the  reins  of  his  station 
wagon,  and  the  latter  astride 
the  driver’s  seat  of  a  sedan, 
rode  down  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue  past  the  sun-whitened  re¬ 
mains  of  “jugs”  left  by  Satur¬ 
day  night  revelers,  pulled  up  at 
the  freight  siding. 

What  happened  thereafter 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Pedro! 


will  not  entitle  “Smitty”  or 
“Eddie”  to  leading  roles  in 
Zane  Grey  productions,  but  it 
furnished  amusement  to  gath¬ 
ered  onlookers.  Eventually  the 
burros  were  carted  away:  one 
to  the  Folliard  “ranch”  for 
son  Mike,  the  other  to  Green 
Acres  School  where  Tim  Smith 
attends  kindergarten. 

“My  five-year-old  son  and  1 
narrowly  escaped  calamity  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  the  way  home,” 
Mr.  Smith  recounted  later  at 
the  Press  Club.  “Pedro  stuck 
his  face  out  of  the  car  and  a 
bus  careened  toward  us,  the 
driver  staring  in  pop-eyed 
amazement.  When  we  stopped 
for  a  traffic  light,  the  bus 


driver  yelled,  ‘Whaddaya  got 
tint  mule  in  the  back  of  your 
car  for?’ 

“  ‘Because  he  doesn’t  like 
riding  on  top,’  ”  I  yelled  back. 

“We  finally  got  Pedro  home. 
Again  I  wrestled  him  out  of  the 
car.  But  he  spied  the  one  green 
spot  on  the  front  lawn  and  re¬ 
fused  to  budge  until  he  had 
eaten  a  crater-like  hole  into  the 
subsoil. 

“Desperately,  1  heaved  first 
his  front  end,  then  his  rear  in¬ 
to  the  station  wagon  and  set 
out  for  Green  Acres  as  fast  as 
the  Sunday  traffic  would  allow. 
There  were  no  mishaps  en 
route.  Pedro  is  now  in  kinder¬ 
garten.” 


Sid  Champ  on  Stoii 

Boston 

A  FORMER  ski  champion  has 
been  appointed  Winter  sports  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Boston  Post. 

Miss  Gail  Macomber,  who  has 
held  the  Eastern  Downhill  Cham¬ 
pionship,  will  cover  all  Winter 
sports  in  the  New  England  area 
and  will  also  write  a  series  of 
articles  specially  for  the  novice 
skier. 

Miss  Macomber’s  brother, 
George,  was  national  ski  champion 
in  1949. 

(.Continued  on  page  63) 
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Council  Ope 
For  Religion 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  this  week  will  receive  kits 
from  The  Advertising  Council  con¬ 
taining  proofs  of  the  1953-4  “Re¬ 
ligion  In  American  Life”  (RIAL) 
campaign. 

According  to  Robert  W.  Boggs, 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 
and  volunteer  coordinator  of  the 
program,  theme  of  this  year’s  drive 
is  “Light  their  life  with  Faith  .  ,  . 
Bring  them  to  worship  this  week.” 

Three  Ad  Sizes 

Each  kit  offers  newspapers  for 
local  sponsorship  three  sizes  of  ads 
—1,750,  1,000,  and  600  lines.  In¬ 
cluded  arc  two  one-inch  strip  ads 
on  five  and  eight  columns.  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  of  New  York,  the 
volunteer  advertising  agency,  pre¬ 
pared  all  materials  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Basic  campaign  theme  on  the 
non-sectarian  RIAL  program,  now 
in  its  fifth  year,  is  developed  in 
various  ads  through  statements 
made  by  outstanding  personalities 
of  business,  government,  and  the 
entertainment  worlds.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Rosalind  Russell,  actress; 
Jackie  Robinson,  ball  player;  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell,  artist;  Samuel 
Goldwyn,  film  executive;  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
New  York;  Bing  Crosby,  singer, 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Savage  Littledale, 
editor  of  Parents  magazine. 

Typical  of  the  copy  approach 
used  is  seen  in  the  statement  made 
by  Miss  Russell  (see  cut).  Head¬ 
lined,  “Ever  stood  next  to  your 
youngster  in  church?”  the  actress 
is  shown  with  her  son. 

“If  you  have,  then  surely  you’ve 
felt  that  surge  of  warm  feeling 
spread  over  you  ...  as  I  have,” 
copy  reads.  “Maybe  it’s  his  wide- 
eyed,  absorbed  expression  .  .  .  per¬ 
haps  it’s  the  happy  feeling  I  get 
just  being  in  church  with  Lance 
and  my  husband,  Fred — and  know¬ 
ing  we’ve  already  introduced  our 
son  to  God.  As  we  attend  church 
each  week  with  Lance,  we  see  his 
heart  grow  bigger  with  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  love,  friendship  and  toler¬ 
ance.  Because  Faith  has  made  our 
lives  so  moch  richer  we  want 
Lance  to  grow  up  in  its  wisdom.” 

RIAL  Non-Sectarian 

The  non-sectarian  RIAL  pro¬ 
gram  was  started  in  1949  and  each 
year  since,  throughout  November, 
American  business  and  the  Adver¬ 
tising  industry  contribute  all-out 
advertising  support  through  The 
Advertising  Council.  Value  of  the 
advertising  contributed  to  date  is 
estimated  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
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ns  *53  Drive 
in  U.  S.  Life 

through  newspapers,  radio-TV,  out¬ 
door  posters,  car  cards,  etc. 

RIAL  is  sponsored  by  a  Lay¬ 
men’s  Committee  headed  by 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  Executive  Vice- 
president,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com¬ 
pany  (formerly  President,  General 
Electric  Company),  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  twenty-three  national  re¬ 
ligious  groups. 

The  broad,  fundamental  appeal 
of  RIAL  can  be  adapted  by  every 
community  to  intensify  and  sup¬ 
port  all  local  religious  activities, 
Mr.  Boggs  reminds -Fditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  readers.  Each  year,  in  com¬ 
munities  across  t  h  e  country, 
churches  'and  synagogues  join 


forces  to  focus  community-wide 
attention  on  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  personal  and  community 
life. 

.Substantial  Results 

RIAL  campaigns  have  produced 
substantial  results  in  communities 
across  the  country.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  success  of  the  na¬ 
tional  program  must  be  tested  by 
its  effectiveness  as  applied  to  com¬ 
munities  through  local  campaigns. 
Here  is  a  sampling  of  results  in  in¬ 
creased  attendance  as  reported  to 
the  national  offices  of  RIAL: 

Natchitoches,  La.,  25%;  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.,  20%;  Martinsville, 
Ind.,  15%,  and  Absecon,  N.  J., 
13%. 

The  value  of  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  to  induce  increased  attend¬ 
ance  at  religious  services  has  been 
demonstrated  by  these  congrega¬ 
tions,  according  to  Mr.  Boggs. 
“Growth  of  the  campaign,”  he  said, 
“depends  on  the  continued  use  of 
all  local  advertising  facilities  . . .” 
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Martin  Resigns 
Ward  Ad  Post 

Chicago 

John  A.  Martin,  media  director 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  for 
16  years  and  more  recently  in 
charge  of  advertising  in  Ward’s  26 
largest  retail  stores,  has  resigned 
his  post  in  the  firm’s  retail  ad  de¬ 
partment.  He  has  no  immediate 
future  plans  to  announce. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  from  the  advertisers’  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  was  formerly  a  publish¬ 
ers’  representative  in  the  business 
paper  field. 


“The  keystone  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  support  given 
by  the  country’s  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Boggs  continued.  “In  the  first  year 
of  the  campaign,  327  papers  par¬ 
ticipated.  In  1950  this  number 
practically  trebled  and  in  1951 
and  1952  almost  doubled  again. 
We  hope  this  upward  curve  can  be 
maintained  until  every  important 
newspaper  in  the  country  carries 
one  or  more  advertisements  on  the 
RIAL  program,  for  no  other  sub¬ 
ject  has  more  reader  appeal  and 
greater  benefits  for  all.” 

ROP  Color  Ad 
Deadline  Cut 

Montreal 

Apropos  the  remarks  made  by 
a  broadcaster  that  color  television 
will  be  more  flexible  for  a  retail¬ 
er’s  merchandising  than  ROP  color 
in  newspapers  (E&P,  Oct.  24,  page 
38),  the  Gazette  announced  this 
week  that  the  requirement  for 
color  is  being  reduced  from  10 
days  to  four  days. 

Advertising  Director  Allan  B. 
Wilgar  said  planned  efficiency  has 
made  the  time  reduction  possible; 
there  are  no  new  “secret  processes” 
involved. 

At  the  outset  of  ROP  color,  Mr. 
Wilgar  said,  the  Gazette  was 
anxious  to  provide  top  quality  and 
no  “rush”  jobs  were  desired.  Be¬ 
sides  the  cost  was  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  avoiding  overtime. 

“The  reduction  in  deadline,”  he 
added,  “was  aimed  mainly  at  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  because  we  think 
we  were  missing  many  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  special  prices  and 
sales  with  the  10-day  regulation.” 
■ 

Orange  Bo’wl  Publicist 

Miami,  Fla. 

For  the  fifth  straight  year,  Col- 
lis  L.  (Duke)  Jordan,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  rewrite  and  six  years 
an  Army  and  Air  C^rps  public  re¬ 
lations  officer,  is  directing  publicity 
for  the  annual  Orange  Bowl  Fes¬ 
tival  and  New  Year’s  Day  football 
game. 


Survey  Shows 
Effectiveness 
Of  PR  Copy 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Public  relations  copy  obtained 
high  readership  at  low  costs  in  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune  survey 
conducted  by  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush 
for  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  West. 

Three  different  ads  placed  by 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
each  cost  less  than  a  cent  for 
“any  reader,”  the  study  shows. 
One  of  these  was  a  63-line  car¬ 
toon-style  ad  which  drew  readers 
at  the  rate  of  $.0017  each.  This 
scored  14  per  cent  man,  17  per 
cent  woman  readership. 

A  second  Pacific  Telephone  car¬ 
toon-style  advertisement  cost  only 
$.0082  per  reader.  This  copy,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  phone  directory’s 
classified  section,  received  a  15% 
woman,  8%  man  readership. 

Using  human  interest  copy  il¬ 
lustrated  by  photographs.  Pacific 
Telephone  had  a  third  ad  selling 
phone  users  on  the  company’s  per¬ 
sonnel  and  stressing  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  open  to  company  employes. 
This  appeared  on  the  sports  page, 
where  it  drew  more  women  read¬ 
ers  than  any  news  story  on  that 
page.  Scoring  36  per  cent  men, 
41  per  cent  women  readership,  it 
was  placed  at  a  cost  of  $.0092  per 
reader,  the  survey  shows. 

Two  other  pieces  of  public  re¬ 
lations  copy  appeared  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  paper  which  was  surveyed. 
Bank  of  America’s  672-line  “Serv¬ 
ice  and  Courtesy”  message  scored 
26  for  women  and  21  for  men  for 
a  cost  per  reader  of  $.0121. 

“We  heartily  recommend  to 
more  of  our  public  utilities  and 
banks  the  techniques  of  cartoon 
or  comic-strip  layout,  and  use  of 
people  and  names  in  picture  style 
advertising,”  reports  Loren  Hays, 
Hometown  manager. 

Three  auto  ads  were  in  the  is¬ 
sue  studied.  A  Mercury  release 
scored  24  for  men,  31  for  women 
for  an  $.0111  cost  per  reader;  a 
Buick  ad  addressed  to  men  scored 
30  for  men,  12  for  women  read¬ 
ership  for  an  $.0135  c.p.r.  and 
Willys  Jeep  ad  won  readers  at  a 
cost  of  $.0053  each.  Readership 
was  18  per  cent  men,  nine  per 
cent  women. 

National  advertising  of  grocery 
products  showed  a  37  per  cent 
women,  23  per  cent  men  reader- 
ship  for  a  1,000-Une  Tide  ad,  giv¬ 
ing  a  c.p.r.  of  $.0141.  M.J.B.  Cof¬ 
fee’s  640-Ui»e  copy  scored  32  per 
cent  women,  nine  for  men  and 
provided  a  c.p.r.  of  $.0132.  Small 
space  copy  ranging  from  80  to  244 
lines  was  placed  at  a  c.p.r.  of  from 
$.0035  to  $.0077. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Advertiser  •  Newsoaoer 


Larger,  Bolder  Ads 
Declared  Need  Today 


By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 
Larger  and  more  dramatic  ad¬ 
vertising  is  needed  for  retailing 
success  in  today’s  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  in  the  opinion  of  R.  S.  Mc¬ 
Allister.  advertising  manager, 
Weinstein’s  Department  Store. 

Dynamic  copy  offering  quality 
products  at  goad  prices  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  this  era  when  “the  weak 
get  weaker  and  the  strong  get 
stronger.”  the  veteran  space  buyer 
told  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  Northern  Div¬ 
ision. 

Four  -  page  sections  substituted 
for  double  -  trucks  more  than 
doubled  mid-week  business  for  his 
company,  Mr.  McAllister  advised. 
Tests  of  changes  in  pace  were  re¬ 
commended  for  other  retailers. 
Copy  today  should  be  more  spec¬ 
tacular  and  better  space,  he  added. 

“Take  what  space  is  necessary 
to  do  the  job,”  Mr.  McAllister  sug¬ 
gested.  He  opposed  percentage  for¬ 
mulas  for  deciding  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations.  Also,  he  opposed  ar¬ 
bitrary  assignment  of  specific  ad¬ 
vertising  funds  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  store. 

Larger  Share  Wanted 
“.\11  we  retailers  have  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  what  you  need,  through 
newspapers,  and  we  will  get  a  lot 
of  business,”  Mr.  McAllister  de¬ 
clared.  “As  matters  stand,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  retailer  today 
is  not  getting  his  share  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  available.” 

These  are  a  lot  of  dollars,  he 
emphasized.  Last  year’s  savings  to¬ 
talled  $17,000,000,000.  There  are 
more  people  with  more  money 
than  ever  before.  A  girl  who  sells 
gum  drops  in  Weinstein’s  today 
earns  $65  for  working  a  40-hour 
week,  he  noted  by  way  of  em¬ 
phasis. 

Mr.  McAllister  suspects  that 
much  of  today’s  spending  is  going 
into  automobiles  and  other  goods 
purchased  on  long-term  monthly 
payments.  In  this  competitive  era, 
he  warns  that  this  is  a  loss  to  the 
retailer.  Attention-pulling  ads  of 
the  right  goods  at  the  right  price 
•  might  have  pulled  in  those  dollars. 

Four-Time  Winner 

In  proof,  Mr.  McAllister  dis¬ 
played  the  fourth  appearance  of 
an  ad  displaying  a  quality  handbag 
at  a  good  price.  Each  time  the  ad 
has  appeared  Weinstein’s  has  sold 
its  available  stock  within  a  few 
hours. 

“We  know  people  will  spend 
money  if  they  are  getting  value,” 
he  emphasized.  “But  they  don’t 
want  trash.  They  want  style,  a 
bargain,  value  at  a  price. 

“Today  the  advertiser  has  to  do 


more  because  he  is  in  competition 
with  every  other  advertiser  in  your 
paper,”  he  told  the  advertising 
managers.  “Sales  of  autos,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  affect  the  retailer.” 

The  competitive  situation  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  severe  that  advertising 
managers  should  try  to  influence 
retailers  to  place  more  copy  ad¬ 
vertising  the  right  type  of  goods 
at  the  right  prices.  Mr.  Mc.Mlister 
declared. 

From  his  standpoint,  there 
should  be  no  steadfast  adherence 
to  any  set  percentage  of  gross  as¬ 
signed  to  advertising  in  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Also  certain  departments  are 
natural  promotion  departments 
“and  if  you  keep  them  to  a  per¬ 
centage  you  stifle  the  store.”  For 
an  example,  children’s  clothing 
brings  mothers  into  the  store  and 
creates  traffic. 

Hum  and  Joggle 
“We’ve  got  to  keep  the  business 
humming.  If  advertising  isn’t  work¬ 
ing,  joggle  it  a  bit.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  proper  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  advertising,”  he  added. 

It  was  by  “joggling”  that  Wein¬ 
stein’s  learned  the  effectiveness  of 
doubling  the  space  allocations  to 
two  afternoon  dailies.  Four-page 
sections  replaced  double  trucks  in 
each  paper.  The  dailies  were  used 
alternately,  a  week  apart.  Results 
were  gratifying  and  amazing  — 
even  to  the  point  that  the  business 
produced  was  within  $65  of  each 
other. 

“In  each  case,  we  hit  and  we 
hit  hard.  In  each  ca.se,  we  pulled 
crowds  into  the  store  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week.  We  think  we 
have  learned  a  lesson.  The  days  of 
taking  it  easy  are  over. 

Smashes  Planned 
“For  readership  in  these  after¬ 
noon  dailies,  from  now  on  we  will 
have  to  have  something  very  spe¬ 
cial  and  hit  it  hard  enough  to 
attract  attention,”  Mr.  McAllister 
said.  “We  could  not  get  more  busi¬ 
ness  from  two  pages  than  from 
one.  But  when  we  used  four  pages, 
sales  soared.  We  don’t  know  the 
answer.” 

Mr.  McAllister  said  he  was  not 
condemning  the  afternoon  dailies 
for  factors  which  may  have  been 
the  advertiser’s  fault.  Conditions 
may  have  changed  since  the  move 


Cooking  School 
Adds  110,000  Lines 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
The  Mansfield,  News-Journal 
published  its  first  Cooking  School 
edition  Oct.  5th  with  70  pages, 
containing  102,000  lines  of  copy. 
In  addition,  7,868  lines  were  car¬ 
ried  during  the  week  by  major  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  school  who  gave 
semi-grand  prizes. 

Record  crowds  attended  each 
session.  On  the  first  day,  over  7,000 
people  were  turned  away,  Alan  G. 
Nicholas,  business  manager  of 
News-Journal  said. 


noon  Hayward  Review  when 
Weinstein’s  opens  its  new  store 
there  shortly.  Today’s  question  is 
whether  the  opening  announce¬ 
ment  section  shall  be  eight  pages 
rather  than  the  four  originally 
planned,  he  said. 

“We  will  put  enough  advertising 
into  that  store  to  make  it  sing,” 
he  assured. 

■ 

Average  Daily  Runs 
2  'Do-Self'  Features 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  this  week  reported  that 
daily  newspapers  run  regularly  an 
average  of  two  local  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  each  on  “do-it- 
yourself*  and  allied  subjects. 

A  preliminary  tabulation  of  in¬ 
formation  received  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  the 
Bureau  stated,  lists  179  local  col¬ 
umns  and  413  syndicated  columns 
carried  by  300  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Data  compiled  thus  far,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  added,  indicate  that  virtually 
every  newspaper  publishes  not 
only  regular  columns  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  home  repairs, 
painting,  carpentry,  etc.,  but  also 
many  special  features  and  special 
editorial  sections  at  various  times. 

In  announcing  the  preliminary 
300-newspaper  listing,  Norman 
Greer,  group  supervisor  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  sales  department,  declared 
that,  “in  the  last  few  months  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  such  products  as 
paints,  wallpapers  and  building 
supplies  have  displayed  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  promote  their 
products  directly  to  the  house¬ 
holder.” 

“Until  recently,”  said  Greer, 
“there  has  been  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  among  manufacturers  to  re¬ 
gard  do-it-yourself  demand  as  only 
a  very  minor  source  of  sales.  The 
immense  growth  of  this  market, 
however,  has  convinced  many  of 


BoA  Develops 
Gardner  Book 
On  Advertising 

Chicago 

A  book  designed  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  medium  is  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

The  idea  for  such  a  book  dates 
back  to  the  original  “United  Front" 
movement  spearheaded  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  late  1930’s.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans,  however,  stem  from 
more  recent  contacts  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers 
and  NAEA,  through  their  respec¬ 
tive  steering  committees. 

Maier  Heads  Committee 
The  Bureau  has  taken  over  the 
project,  under  a  committee  headed 
by  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  publisher  and  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  E.  H.  Gardner,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  consultant, 
is  now  working  on  an  outline  of 
the  book. 

Reference  to  the  proposed  book 
was  made  by  J.  Ward  Maurer, 
Wildroot  Company  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  immediate  past  chair¬ 
man  of  ANA,  in  his  remarks  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  here 
last  week.  Mr.  Maurer  stated: 

“The  indications  at  present  are 
that  the  book  may  be  published 
solely  under  newspaper  auspices 
rather  than  in  collaboration  with 
the  ANA.  I  feel  confident  that 
this  decision,  if  it  has  reached 
that  stage,  merits  reconsideration, 
and  1  can  assure  the  newspapers  of 
a  statesmanlike  group  from  our 
side  to  discuss  the  matter  further 
if  they  wish.” 

Not  Ignoring  ANA 
“We  are  not,  in  any  .sense,  ig¬ 
noring  what  ANA  has  in  mind,” 
said  Mr.  Maier.  “We  are  seeking 
to  develop  a  book  that  will  be 
read  and  will  be  useful  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  advertising  industry. 
We  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  preparation  of  the  outline  so 
that  the  author  can  produce  a  book 
that  will  be  of  real  significance, 
both  to  newspapers  and  to  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Members  of  Mr.  Maier’s  book 
committee  include  Chesser  M- 
Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune;  Frank¬ 
lin  Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers;  Louis  A. 


...„^  _ „ _ .... _  them  —  both  regional  and  national  ,  .  ... 

from  the  single  page  to  the  double-  companies  —  that  it  may  become  Weil,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
truck,  he  explained.  Yet  he  asked  their  major  market  in  a  few  years.  Herald;  John  Moffett,  Minneapolis 

As  a  result,  direct  advertising  to 
this  market  —  through  local-level 
media — is  multiplying. 

“The  trend  has  done  so  much 
to  stimulate  general  interest  in 
home  improvement  that  demand 
for  professionals’  service,  as  well, 
is  at  its  highest  point  in  history.” 


what  television  is  doing  today,  and 
reported  that  a  Sunday  morning 
paper  is  “doing  a  terrific  job  for 
us.”  Sunday  morning  time  is  not 
competitive  with  TV,  he  added. 

Further  affirming  his  faith  in 
newspapers,  he  reported  that  heavy 
linage  will  be  used  in  the  after- 


(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee;  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  board  of  dl* 
rectors;  and  Joyce  Swan,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Bureau. 
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adds  up  to  13  Brand  Name  Ingredients 


Home  Economist  Helen  Robertson  is  no  arm-chair  expert.  She’s  practical 
enough  to  talk  left-overs.  And  she  and  her  staff  test  each  and  every 
recipe  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  own  test  kitchen!  No  wonder  P.D.  recipes 
are  at  home  in  thousands  of  kitchens  all  over  Greater  Cleveland . . .  and 
the  26  adjacent  counties  as  well.  Miss  Robertson’s  recipes  are  constantly 
calling  for  ingredients  that  can  be  bought  by  brand  name.  Be  sure  it’s 
YOUR  brand  name.  Plan  now  to  advertise  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  food  pages. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GETTING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy,  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $487,941,000  $376,096,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included.  Figures  —  Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  19  f  3 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  FrancUco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


Chrysler  Schedules  3,300 
Newspapers  for  *54  Cars 


Detroit 

Chrysler  Corp.  will  use  the 
greatest  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  (via  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.)  in  its  30-year  history  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  new  1954  Chrysler 
models,  John  H.  Caron,  advertising 
manager  of  Chrysler  Division, 
said.  The  program  will  use  3,300 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

“In  addition  to  using  the  most 
powerful  advertising  in  the  30-year 
history  of  the  company,”  Mr. 
Caron  said,  “Chrysler,  through  the 
1954  model  year,  will  advertise 


more  frequently  and  use  larger  ads 
than  ever  before.” 

The  newspapers  which  will  be 
used  in  the  announcement  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  62,000,- 
000  and  were  chosen  to  obtain 
maximum  circulation  penetration 
into  the  3,000  counties  in  the  U.S. 
that  are  served  by  Chrysler’s  3,500 
dealers,  Mr.  Caron  said. 

Mr.  Caron  said  that  this  year 
22,000,000  families  will  be  reached 
in  the  Chrysler  announcement  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  use  of  Sunday 
supplements  carrying  four-color 


"WHOLESALE  Sales  Figures 
Can  Lead  You  Astray  when  you’re  j 
figuring  WHEN  and  HOW  MUCH  to  adver-  | 
the,  UNLESS  I 


.  .  .  unless  you  know  the  dis¬ 
tribution  variations  of  your 
local  markets.  And  you  can 
appraise  those  variations  to 
give  the  true  picture  of  any 
single  market”,  says  Arthur  D, 
Tilton. 

“For  example:  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market 
ranks  26th  in  the  United  States 
in  Retail  Grocery  Sales  .  .  . 
yet,  because  tw  o  of  the  leading 
grocery  chains  (First  National 
and  A  &  P)  with  over  70  stores 
in  the  Worcester  market,  have 
their  warehouse  and  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  outside  of  the  key 
Worcester  area,  the  wholesale 
volume  of  those  major  chains 
does  not  show  up  in  Worces¬ 
ter’s  wholesale  figures. 

“So,  as  not  to  overlook  the 


full,  retail  sales  potential  of  I 
the  Worcester  market  when  we  1 
are  planning  newspaper  adver-  ! 
tising  campaigns,  we  always  | 
add  a  proper  percentage  to  | 
our  actual  wholesale  figures  ; 
to  compensate  for  what  the 
figures  don’t  show.”  j 

Local  Level  Knoieledoe  Is  A 
Must  For  Top  Level  Advertis¬ 
ing  Decisions 

•  This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of 
fuller  understanding  of  the 
WORCESTER,  Massachusetts 
market,  by  the  Worcester  Tel¬ 
egram,  The  Evening  Gazette 
and  th^  Sunday  Telegram. 
George  F.  Booth,  publisher. 
Circulation  daily,  1.34,490;  Sun¬ 
day,  104,308. 


pages  in  This  Week,  American 
Weekly  and  independent  supple¬ 
ments. 

“Added  to  this  tremendous  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  the  impact  produced 
by  the  biggest  national  magazine 
announcement  and  follow-up  ad¬ 
vertisement  campaign  we  have 
ever  used,”  he  said.  Radio-TV 
spots  will  also  be  used. 

Color,  B&W  in  374  Papers 
Gas-Up  Sinclair  Fall  Drive 

Color  and  black  and  white  ads 
(via  Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone, 
Inc.)  are  being  used  by  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  in  374  newspapers  in 
294  cities  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany’s  36-state  marketing  area  as 
part  of  its  Fall  and  Winter  cam¬ 
paign  on  Sinclair  Power-X  gaso¬ 
line  introduced  last  Spring. 

In  addition,  pages  in  full  color 
are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
American  Weekly  in  selected  mar¬ 
kets. 

James  J.  Delaney,  Sinclair’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  disclosed  that 
heavy  emphasis  is  also  being 
placed  on  radio-TV  advertising. 

Strong  local  support  is  being 
given  dealers  through  Sinclair’s 
50  50  co-op  ad  program.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Delaney,  Sinclair  co-op 
will  be  used  in  approximately  1,- 
400  newspapers,  on  350  radio-TV 
stations,  in  1,300  movie  theaters 
and  on  550  billboards. 

Dormeyer  Corp.  Schedules 
National  Newspaper  Push 

In  what  the  company  calls  “a 
major  effort  to  provide  real  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance  to  dealers,  al¬ 
most  at  the  actual  point  of  sale,” 
Dormeyer  Corp.,  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  use  large-scale  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  all  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  its  1953  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion  program. 

Marvin  E.  Allessee,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  for  Dor¬ 
meyer,  regarding  compaign  mer¬ 
chandising  plans,  said  the  Dormey¬ 
er  ads  will  include  complete  list¬ 
ings  of  dealers’  names  and  addres¬ 
ses,  without  charge  to  the  dealers. 
The  campaign  marks  the  first  of  a 
series  of  drives  planned  for  future 
months. 


time  synchronizing  the  advertising 
promotion  closely  with  the  many 
other  forms  of  merchandising  as¬ 
sistance  we  provide  for  our  deal¬ 
ers.” 

Alemite  Campaign  Set 

Large-space  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  period  of  several  weeks 
in  51  metropolitan  dailies  will  be 
used  by  the  Alemite  Division  of 
Stewart-Warner  Corp.  for  its  Ale¬ 
mite  CD-2  Concentrate,  a  chem¬ 
ical  product  to  be  added  to  motor 
oil  to  improve  engine  preformance. 
Newspaper  campaign  opens  No¬ 
vember  4, 

Paper-Mate  Budget  Told 

A  BUDGET  of  $3,750,000  has 
been  set  for  1954  by  the  Paper- 
Mate  Pen  Co.,  according  to  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Ettinger,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  ballpoint  pen 
company.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
handles  the  account. 

Hormel  Offers  Pennants 

Daily  newspapers,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  comic  magazines  and 
radio-TV  are  playing  major  roles 
in  the  promotion  of  a  College  Pen¬ 
nant  program  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel 
&  Co.  Free  pennants  are  being 
offered  with  purchase  of  various 
Hormel  products. 

B.B.  Pen  Spending  $2-Million 

B.  B.  Pen  Co.  of  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  plans  to  spend  $2,000,000 
in  newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  magazines  and  TV  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  program  designed  to  move 
more  than  5,000,000  Rol-Rite  ball 
point  pens. 

DuMont  Schedules  Dailies 

Full-page  ads  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.  S.  for 
the  TV  Receiver  Division  of  Allen 
B.  DuMont  Laboratories  are  being 
supplemented  by  full-color,  page 
ads  in  national  magazines. 

Brown-Formcm  Schedule 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  (kirp 
will  use  210  newspapers  for  its 
Early  Times  premium  straight 
whiskey  and  187  newspapers  for 
its  Old  Forester. 


•Advertisements  varying  in  size 
from  1,500  lines  to  full  page  (via 
John  W.  Shaw  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago)  will  appear  in  more  than  40 
markets.  They  will  be  backed  by 
a  wide  array  of  point-of-purchase 
promotional  material,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  all  dealers  stocking  the 
items  featured  in  the  ads,  among 
them  the  Dormeyer  mixer  and  a 
recently-marketed  deep-fat  fryer 
which  has  won  quick  acceptance 
by  consumers,  according  to  the 
company. 

Mr.  Allessee,  in  commenting  on 
this  nationwide  program,  declared: 
“We  have  long  felt  that  the  finest 
selling  support  we  can  give  our 
dealers  is  newspaper  advertising — 
local-level  advertising  at  the  point 
where  retail  sales  are  made.  By 
placing  ‘factory’  copy  in  this  way, 
we  are  able  to  offer  such  support 
wherever  it  is  needed,  at  the  same 


Jack  Scarborough 
Joins  S-B-K  Firm 

J.  F.  (Jack)  Scarborough,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  served 
southern  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  their  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
represent  a- 
tive,  with  head- 
quarters  in 
Greensboro,  N. 

C.,  has  joined 
Small,  Brewer 
and  Kent,  Inc., 
newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representa- 

«  «  Scarborough 

Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc.  h»s 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Fred  F.  Fey  to  the  sales  staff. 
Fey  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  J.  W.  Cullen  Company. 
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(Advertisement) 


HEIGHTENS  THE  PULLING  POWER  OF  YOUR  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR  IN 


VALLEY,  U.&A 


THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


Philadelphia  aioa,  ovor 
4,500,000  ponen*  ^ 


Uelaware  Valley 
industrial  expansion 
is  3  billion  dollars 
big.  VA  million 
families  here  earn 
bigger,  spend  bigger. 
A  mighty  attractive 
selling  set-up  . . . 
todays  Valley!  For 
tomorrow . . .  the  *'5th 
Dimension”  —  the 
growth  factor  — 
forecasts  a  brighter 
sales  prospect,  at  less 
cost  per  sale.  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  pacing 
Valley  progress, 
makes  your  ad  dollars 
work  harder  in 
America’s  3rd  Market. 


D«lowor«  VolUy  it 
World’s  Grootost  Indus- 
Irial  Aroo 


Philodolphiooroo,  ovor 
4  billion  doliors  yoorly 


Capacity  and  potential  lor 
dynamic  expansion 


Divorsifiod  industry 
moons  stoody  omploy- 
mont,  fowor  fluctuo- 
Hons  in  lobor  forco . .  • 
olwayt  o  suro  morfcot^ 


...and  in  DELAWARE  VALLEY, 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
is  the  first  newspaper  I 


The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.5.A, 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERUN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


LOS  ANGELES 
HTZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wllthire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Buffalo  Shopping  Center 
Uses  Co-Op  Ad  Program 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cooperative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  one  of  the  big  reasons 
for  success  of  the  40-store  Thru¬ 
way  Plaza  in  its  first  year  of  oper¬ 
ation. 

One  of  the  largest  suburbaii 
shopping  centers  in  the  country, 
the  plaza  has  some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  retailing,  both  nationally 
and  locally,  among  its  member 
stores. 

And  instead  of  going  their  own 
individual  ways  in  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity,  these  merchants  have  joined 
hands  in  a  consistent  program  of 
cooperative  newspaper  advertising 
that  has  built  traffic  for  all. 

The  merchants  early  this  year 
retained  a  Buffalo  advertising 
agency,  H.  J.  Weil,  Inc.,  to  plan 
and  direct  this  coordinated  pro¬ 
motional  effort  which  has  seen  a 
tremendous  linage  placed  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 

Success  of  the  venture  indicates 
that  stores  in  big  shopping-center 
locations  can  achieve  letter  results 
from  cooperative,  rather  than  in¬ 
dividual,  advertising  effort. 

It  is  noted  that  several  national 


chains  that  traditionally  go  their 
own  individual  way  in  advertising 
activity,  have  been  willing  to  sub¬ 
merge  some  of  their  identity  to 
join  with  other  plaza  stores  in 
round-robin  promotional  efforts. 

Latest  example  of  this  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program  by  Thru¬ 
way  Plaza  stores  came  with  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  plaza’s  first  anni¬ 
versary.  Plaza  merchants  pooled 
forces  to  place  about  28  pages  of 
advertising  in  the  News  and 
Courier-Express,  hammering  home 
the  birthday  theme  and  featuring 
birthday  specials. 

In  addition  to  large  institutional 
ads  promoting  the  plaza  as  a 
whole,  merchants  placed  their  own 
individual  ads  of  equal  size  to  pro¬ 
mote  selected  anniversary  items. 

In  individual  store  ads,  all  body 
copy  was  set  in  the  same  type  and 
store  names  were  set  in  type  of 
equal  size  to  give  the  promotion 
continuity  and  uniformity. 

David  Levy,  account  executive 
for  H.  J.  Weil,  Inc.,  handling  the 
Thruway  Plaza  cooperative  pro¬ 
motion,  said  the  birthday  event 
drew  “terrific”  consumer  response. 


Put  a  Hot  Market 
on  lee ! 


Delaware  County's  job  force 
of  156,295  earns  the  highest 
income  per  family  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania— $44001  Tell  them 
your  story  in  their  only  home 
town  daily  .  .  . 


(  You  can’s 
sat  u  rate 
this  rich 
market 
without  it!) 


national  representatives:  story,  brooks  <.  FINLEY,  INC. 


Mexico  City  Store 
Runs  10-Pg.  Section 

The  “Paris-Londres”  department 
store  in  Mexico  City,  recently 
ran  a  regular  size,  10-page  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  Novedades 
in  cooperation  with  five  U.  S.  cos¬ 
metic  concerns. 

Half  of  the  supplement  contained 
editorial  matter  prepared  by  the 
newspaper  especially  for  women 
readers.  Balance  of  space  went 
to  ads  of  the  store  and  its  sup¬ 
pliers. 

Recent  declines  in  retail  business 
in  Mexico  prompted  the  store  to 
embark  on  the  promotion  as  a 
means  of  insuring  quick  movement 
of  merchandise. 

Stepped  Up  Promotions 
Held  Key  to  High  Sales 
Retailers  are  generally  bullish 
about  their  chances  of  beating  last 
year’s  figures  and  setting  a  new 
all-time  high  in  sales  during  the 
coming  Christmas  season.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  almost  unani¬ 
mously  bearish  about  their  pros¬ 
pects  of  turning  the  trick  without 
launching  one  of  the  hardest-hit¬ 
ting  and  most  intensive  waves  of 
selling  and  advertising  ever  aimed 
at  the  U.  S.  consumer. 

That’s  the  consensus  among 
store  presidents,  association  lead¬ 
ers,  buying  offices,  and  chain 
groups  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  according  to 
Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director  of 
the  Bureau’s  Retail  Department. 

“Without  exception,  retailers 
checked  in  the  spot  survey  ex¬ 
pressed  optimism  over  Christmas 
sales  prospects,  but  indicated  that 
increases  over  last  year  would  be 
hard  to  get  and  would  depend 
squarely  on  the  ability  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  woo  more  cautious  and 
discriminating  customers  into  their 
stores  in  the  face  of  the  sharpest 
competition  in  years,”  Mr.  Burge¬ 
son  declared.  Most  estimates  of 
per  cent  gains  over  the  1952  sea¬ 
son  centered  around  five  per  cent, 
he  said. 

Forecasts  by  a  number  of  the 
retailers  covered  in  the  survey  are 
featured  in  a  new  four-page  pre¬ 
sentation  folder  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  entitled,  “Will  You  Meet 
or  Beat  Last  Year?”  (E  &  P,  Oct. 
24,  page  13).  Designed  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  all  types  of  retailers  to 
aid  in  planning  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  the  folder  was 
mailed  last  week  to  the  Bureau’s 
approximately  1,000  members. 

The  folder  lists  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  point  to  the  biggest 
Christmas  in  retailing  history, 
quotes  leading  retailers  about  the 
need  for  aggressive  promotion  to 
realize  the  record  potentials,  and 
features  a  long  list  of  “hot”  items 
for  Yule  promotions.  It  also  sug¬ 
gests  six  ways  for  retailers  to  get 
maximum  results  from  Christmas 
promotions  and  proposes  a  tested 
four-step  advertising  plan. 


New  Study  Compares  TV 
Coverage  with  Circulation 
Just  how  great  is  the  televisioa 
coverage  these  days? 

There  have  been  plenty  of 
guesses  but  now  one  community 
— Richmond,  Va.  —  has,  for  the 
first  time,  some  factual  data  on 
the  number  of  television  homes, 
and  a  comparison  with  newspaper 
circulation. 

The  University  of  Richmond's 
School  of  Business  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  of  the  Richmond 
city  zone.  The  results  were  given 
to  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  director  of 
research  for  Richmond  Newspa- 
fiers,  Inc.,  who  incorporated  them 
into  a  research  report  recently. 

In  the  city  zone  (72,604  families) 
the  survey  reveals  that  60.6%  of 
all  homes  have  television  sets. 
This  compares  with  the  following 
newspaper  circulation  in  the  same 
area: 

Morning  circulation — 

56,463,  or  77.8  per  cent 
Evening  circulation — 

66,642,  or  91.8  per  cent 
Sunday  circulation — 

70,956,  or  97,7  per  cent 
One  interesting  comparison  for 
the  study  is  with  some  estimates 
of  television  coverage  from  other 
sources.  A  year  ago,  for  example, 
NBC  estimated  86.6  per  cent  tel^ 
vision  coverage  throughout  what  it 
described  as  the  Richmond  view¬ 
ing  area  of  160,500  families. 

“This,”  said  Mr,  Donnahoe,  “is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  current  finding  of  only  60.6 
per  cent  coverage  among  the 
72,604  families  in  the  Richmond 
city  zone  where  coverage  would 
normally  be  expected  to  be  at  s 
maximum.” 

Special  Yule  Issue  Offered 
By  Metro  Dept.  Store  Service 
Aiming  at  equipping  retailers 
with  a  harder  selling  advertising 
tool  with  which  to  exploit  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  greater  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  gifts  shopping  sea¬ 
son,  Metro  Department  Store  serv¬ 
ice  has  produced  an  expanded  sj» 
cial  Christmas  issue  in  place  of  it> 
regular  December  package. 

The  special  Christmas  issue  will 
be  distributed  around  the  first  of 
November,  it  is  announced  by 
Metro  Associated  Services,  Ne* 
York  City,  publishers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  mat  services  for  stores  and 
newspapers. 

Regular  subscribers  will  receive 
it  in  place  of  their  normal  Decem¬ 
ber  service.  Stores  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  areas  will  be  sent 
sample  proof  books  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  the  single  issue 
on  special  order,  to  amplify  their 
,  already  existing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  facilities. 

I  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on 
1  widely  available  merchandise  m 
i  all  categories  from  fashions  to 
housewares,  with  selling  themes 
t  pointed  up  by  a  new  and  attention 
!  compelling  style  of  art.  More  sug- 
I  gested  copy  treatments  also  am 
featured. 
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Detroit  today 


DETROIT  MEANS  BUSINESS  .  and  almost  everybody  in 
Detroit  is  too  busy  to  become  concerned  about 
readjustments  that  are  expected  to  be  only  minor  and 
scattered.  Here  are  the  business  facts  about  Detroit 
today 


•  EMPLOYMENT  of  both  factory  and  non-factory  workers  is 
higher  than  ever  before  in  Detroit’s  history,  for  this 
time  of  year. 


•  WAGE  RATES  remain  the  highest  of  any  major  American 
market. 


•  EXPANSION  of  plant  facilities  in  the  Detroit  area  is  going 
ahead,  on  schedule.  McLouth  is  planning  a  new  steel 
plant.  Ford  continues  to  enlarge  production  facilities. 
GM  will  have  Hydra-Matic  units  in  production  at  one 
Detroit  plant  this  month,  and  at  Willow  Run  next  month. 


•  RETAIL  SALES  for  September  .showed  a  5%  gain  over  the 
same  month  of  1952.  Local  retailers  are  continuing 
construction  of  branch  stores  and  shopping  develop¬ 
ments  in  new  areas. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  IS 
THE  HIGHEST  IN  ITS  80-YEAR  HISTORY! 


For  the  first  9  months  of  1953^  The  News 
carried  30,414,978  lines — up  14%  over 
the  some  period  last  year.  Linage  gains 
of  The  News  were  1 '/2-MILLION  LINES 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Detroit 
newspaper! 

To  do  more  business  with  Detroiters,  do  most 
of  your  business  with  The  Detroit  News! 


•  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  shows  little  sign  of  let-up.  For  the 
first  6  months  of  1953,  it  was  40%  ahead  of  the  same 
period  last  year. 


•  CIVIC  PROJECTS  are  numerous  .  .  multi-million  dollar 
expressways,  40-million  dollar  water  development,  6 )  2- 
million  dollar  Civic  Auditorium,  2 !  ^-million  dollar  river¬ 
front  drives,  new  port  and  dock  facilities,  and  new 
city-county  buildings. 


450,054  Wtekdays  552,238  Sundays  ABC  March  31.  1953 


The  Detroit  News 


[astern  Otfices-  110  E  42nd  St..  New  York  17 — under  management  of  A.  H.  KUCH 
Western  Offices:  JOHN  E  tUTZ  CO.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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World  traveler.  .  .war  correspondent.  .  . 
human  interest  writer.  .  .has  flown  a  half 
million  miles .  .  .  covered  events  in  40  foreign 
countries,  including  coronations  of  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth .  .  .  inter¬ 
view  with  Peron.  .  .wedding  of  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  ..  .round-the-world 
record  holder  (female),  six  days.  .  .Allied 
landings  in  North  Africa.  .  .Texas  City  dis¬ 
aster  and  other  stories  in  every  corner  of 
America. 


UNITEDFI 

proudly  o1 


Wise- 

Witty- 

Womanly— 


INEZ  ROBB  Ff 


Anything  that  amuses^ 
annoys  or  challenges  me 
is  likely,  I  believe,  to 
amuse,  annoy  or  chal¬ 


lenge  those  who  read 
what  1  writeJ^ 


“We  love  her,  and  what’s  more  Important, 
so  do  our  readers. 


“Frank  Knight 

Managing  Editor 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette” 


im  ROBB  COLUMN  STARTS  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  I 


Five  times  a  week 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  2 
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FEATURES 

offers 


Frank- 

Lively— 

Sparkling— 

FAYE  EMERSON 


- / 

Tie  never  write  an  opinion 

as  a  fact  and  /  watch 
al- 

lor  personal  prejudice  as 
carefully  as  I  would  for 
a  cobra — sometimes  peev¬ 
ish,  but  never  petty.^^ 


Star  billing  in  every  branch  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world .  .  .  from  amateur  to  pro¬ 
fessional  .  .  .  appeared  in  a  little  theatre 
group  in  college.  .  .spotted  by  a  talent 
scout.  .  .signed  Hollywood  contract.  .  . 
moved  to  the  Broadway  stage .  .  .  later  a 
tremendous  success  in  radio.  .  .and  now 
regarded  as  “the  First  Lady  of  TV” .  .  .  back¬ 
ground  unequalled  by  any  other  writer 
covering  radio  and  television  news  and 
personalities. 


FAYE  EMERSON  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 

Three  times  a  week 


East  42nd  Street.  New  York 


I 
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Try 

localized 

selling 

with 

widest 

coverage 

where 

media-buying 
decisions 
are  made! 

Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  is  the  only 
magazine  edited  speci¬ 
fically  for  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  influence 
where  . . .  how  .  .  .  when 
U.  S.  advertisers’  dollars 
will  be  spent. 

It  is  read  by  far  more 
individual  subscribers  in 
agencies  than  any  other 
advertising  publication. 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

48  West  38  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Agency  Exec. 
Calls  Promotion 
Copy  Vital 

Belief  that  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  deviate  from  the  “continuity  of 
their  product  advertising”  by  spend¬ 
ing  too  great  a  percentage  of  their 
budget  on  special  promotions,  was 
expressed  by  Ralph  Smith,  vice- 
president,  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  and  Bayles,  Inc.,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York. 

In  pointing  out  how  to  use  pro¬ 
motions  and  get  the  most  out  of 
them.  Mr.  Smith  cautioned  that 
promotions  embody  in  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  danger — the  danger  that 
they  may  rob  a  campaign  of  good, 
sound,  “selling”  copy  that  builds  a 
real  consumer  franchise. 

“The  consumer  fails  to  learn  the 
real  reason  he  or  she  should  buy 
that  product  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Copy — the  essential  selling 
message — is  always  more  impor- 
j  tant  than  any  specific  promotion,” 

I  Mr.  Smith  stated. 

I  “In  any  consumer  promotion, 
i  the  big  splash  and  the  big  news  of 
a  promotion  should  highlight  the 
basic,  essential  copy  story  outlined 
in  the  general  copy  platform.” 

Better  for  New  Products 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  experts 
believe  that  promotions  are  much 
j  more  likely  to  have  a  lasting  result 
j  for  new  products  than  for  old,  es- 
]  tablished  ones.  They  also  maintain 
j  that  promotions  should  not  rely 
j  solely  on  consumer  impact  for  ef- 
I  fectiveness.  One-cent  sales  or  a 
contest,  or  a  factory  pack,  to  pay 
off,  has  to  be  merchandised  to  the 
sales  force,  the  wholesaler,  the 
wholesaler’s  salesman,  the  retailer, 
and  right  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  that  during 
the  last  decade,  companies  have 
been  more  realistic  about  the  value 
of  promotions  .  .  .  “than  they  used 
to  be.” 

After  Shooting,  What? 

“An  expensive  and  powerful  pro¬ 
motion  such  as  a  one-cent  sale  will 


i  .  Everything  in 
'  BALTIMORE' 


M0RNIN6-EVENING  SUMDAY 


4-A  Eastern  Parley 
Set  for  Nov.  23-24 

The  eastern  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City,  November  23- 
24,  according  to  Edwin  Cox,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

More  than  2,000  agency  men 
and  women  from  the  New  York, 
New  England  and  Atlantic  States 
Councils  of  the  4-A  are  expected 
to  attend. 

New  trends  in  advertising  will 
be  discussed  at  13  group  meetings. 


increase  sales  and  increase  the 
share  of  the  market  for  a  product 
while  it  runs.  There’s  not  much 
question  about  that.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  is — what  happens  after  the 
shooting  and  shouting  is  over?” 

‘The  foremost  objective  of  a 
promotion,”  Mr.  Smith  concluded, 
“is  to  build  a  business  before  you 
are  too  old  to  enjoy  it — that  is,  to 
speed  up  the  entire  operation.  It’s 
a  special  drive,  designed  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  short  period  of  time  to 
win  a  new  segment  of  the  market 
— to  push  over  some  outlets  that 
don’t  stock  the  item,  and  in  that 
way,  get  increased  distribution.” 

■ 

Union  Pacific's  Ads 
Win  Socrates  Award 

For  excellence  of  its  newspaper 
advertising.  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
annual  Socrates  Award. 

H.  B.  Northcott,  U.P.  general 
advertising  manager,  was  notified 
of  the  honor  at  the  company’s 
Omaha,  Neb.,  headquarters  by 
Transportation  Ad  Views  of  New 
York  City,  donor  of  the  award. 

The  newspaper  advertising  of 
North  American  rail,  air  and  bus 
transportation  companies  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  competitive 
award. 

“On  many  occasions,”  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Ad  Views’  announcement 
stated,  “the  advertising  of  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  promoted  the  best 
interests  of  community  and  coun¬ 
try.  Farmers  and  ranchers,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  customers  of  this  railroad, 
especially  have  been  shown  out¬ 
standing  consideration.” 

The  award  also  cited  the  rail¬ 
road’s  newspaper  ads  for  honesty, 
good  taste,  and  excellent  copy, 
layout  and  artwork. 

Union  Pacific’s  agencies  are  the 
Caples  Company;  Gillham  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency;  and  Richard  G. 
Montgomery  and  Associates. 

■ 

PR  Journal  Editor 

Milton  Fairman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Journal  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America  for 
1954.  Public  relations  director  for 
the  Borden  Company,  he  was  at 
one  time  on  the  staffs  of  Chicago 
newspapers. 


Doilies  Urged 
To  Stress 
Merchandising 

Are  newspapers  aware  of  the 
growing  importance  of  merchan¬ 
dising  to  national  advertisers  and 
agencies?  If  so,  what  are  they  do¬ 
ing  to  carry  it  forward?  Why 
should  newspapers  improve  their 
services  to  the  national  advertiser? 

These  were  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  posed  this  week  by  Frank  E, 
Delano,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York,  in  a  talk  on  merchandising 
effectiveness  delivered  before  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Noting  that  daily  newspapers  are 
enjoying  top  position  in  national 
advertising  revenue,  Mr.  Delano 
urged  dailies  to  lay  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency,  in  line  with  today’s  strong 
merchandising  trend. 

“Competitive  media,  with  a  lean 
and  hungry  attitude,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conveying  to  advertisen 
and  agencies  the  impression  of  a 
more  aggressive  creative  attitude,” 
he  declared. 

“As  a  result,  these  media  are 
strongly  challenging  newspaper 
leadership  in  revenue  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  They  are  in  the  fore¬ 
front  in  developing  many  practical 
merchandising  ideas  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  tangible  results  for  national 
advertisers. 

Atmosphere  of  Doubt 

“Newspapers  in  many  instances 
provide  effective  merchandising 
services  but  tend  to  do  so  in  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt  as  to  their 
necessity  or  wisdom.  Advertisen 
and  agencies  must  be  affected  by 
this  attitude  in  making  media  se¬ 
lection.” 

The  agency  executive  pointed 
out  that  if  newspapers  “know  local 
business  best”  they  should  have 
readily  available  a  well-organized 
and  integrated  community  mer¬ 
chandising  program  to  help  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  kick  off  new 
products  and  new  campaigns, 
utilizing  to  the  maximum  their 
greater  local  knowledge  and  spe¬ 
cial  personal  contacts. 

“If  newspapers  were  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  in 
this  direction,  they  could  render 
advertisers  and  agencies  a  great 
service  at  a  small  investment,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Delano  left  his  audience  of 
newspaper  ad  executives  with  three 
suggestions  to  be  followed  if  news¬ 
papers  wish  to  retain  and  expand 
their  present  top  media  position. 
He  said  they  must:  1)  improve  the 
newspaper  attitude  toward  provid¬ 
ing  merchandising  services;  2)  ex¬ 
pand  the  scope  and  value  of  mer¬ 
chandising  policy;  and  3)  develop 
a  liaison  with  advertisers  and 
agencies  so  that  merchandising 
services  can  be  coordinated  on  new 
campaigns. 
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Newspaper 
'Still  Potent 
Medium':  Weber 

Newspapers  are  still  a  potent 
advertising  medium  in  spite  of  new 
media  and  changing  market  con¬ 
ditions,  Ray  Weber,  advertising 
manager  of  Swift  &  Company,  told 
Georgia  Daily  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  members  in  convention  at 
Albany,  Ga.,  October  24. 

“Advertising  is  the  most  inex¬ 
pensive  way  ever  found  to  tell  a 
commercial  story  to  a  mass  audi¬ 
ence  quickly,”  Mr.  Weber  said.  “In 
stimulating  demand,  it’s  the  spark 
which  sets  off  development  of  new 
products  and  better  methods.” 

Enumerating  some  of  the  many 
reasons  why  advertisers  should  use 
newspapers,  Mr.  Weber  said  news¬ 
paper  representatives  should 
,  “count  your  blessings,  and  sell 
i’  them.” 

i.  He  urged  the  publishers  not  to 
y  sell  themselves  short  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  own  media.  “A 
lot  of  newspaper  representatives 
5,  call  on  us  in  the  course  of  a  year,” 
■-  he  said.  “A  great  many  of  them 
e  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  their 
n  product — newspapers.  They  seem 
d  to  be  panicked  by  the  new  blonde 
I'-  threat — Mademoiselle  Television.” 
“Instead  of  selling  us  on  what 
they  have,  they  try  to  unsell  us  on 
>r  television.  No  product  or  service 
ff  can  be  successfully  sold  that  way." 
a  Two  ways  newspapers  can  im- 
>f  prove  their  position,  Mr.  Weber 
Jr  said,  are:  give  themselves  a  facial 
newspapers  compile  a  stack  of  tear  uplift  for  reader  interest;  get  more 
sheets  showing  examples  of  good  standardization  of  r.o.p.  color.  The 
and  bad  advertising.  Start  the  first  latter  is  especially  important  to 
clinic  session  with  an  analysis  of  food  advertisers  who  depend  on 
these  tear  sheets  pointing  out  the  appetite  appeal  in  their  ads. 
virtues  and  faults  in  each  ad.  Quite  “This  is  a  great  age  to  be  alive 
naturally  there  should  be  an  ex-  and  engaged  in  busines.s,”  he  con- 
planation  of  the  vital  role  which  eluded.  “Especially  the  business  of 
copy  plays  in  the  ad’s  ability  to  advertising  and  selling.  And 
produce  results.  A  good  example  whether  you’re  selling  space  or 
is  the  fact  that  the  difference  be-  meat,  the  outfit  that  gets  ahead  is 
tween  a  BEST  SELLER  and  an  the  one  that  is  most  progressive 
ordinary  book  is  all  in  the  COPY,  and  gives  people  the  most  for  their 
The  same  goes  for  a  newspaper  ad.  money.” 


Phillips  Gives 
Training  Plan 
For  Ad  Staff 


ON  MONOAr 


Only  New  Jersey  Newspaper 
With  Dominate  Household 
Coverage  in  Elizabeth 


It’s  an  inside  advertising  job  for  the  brand  advertiser 
who  is  out  to  win  dealer  distribution  (and  hold  it)  and 
consumer  acceptance  in  Elizabeth  (largest  City  in 
Union  County.) 


All-out-of-market  N.  J.  Daily  Newspapers 
(morn,  and  even.)  circulating  in  area. 
47%  Household  Coverage 


Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 

73%  Household  Coverage  j 

To  sell  effectively  and  get  your  share  of  Elizabeth’s 
$156,397,000  Retail  Sales,  plus  the  bonus  15  community 
market  with  $200,408,000  more  in  Retail  Sales,  sched¬ 
ule  your  advertising  in  New  Jersey’s  Fasest  Growing 
Newspaper. 

Bailp  STournal 

Special  Representative:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 

Source;  ABC  reports  as  of  Dec.  31,  1952 
Sales  MRt.»  1953  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


Vangborn  Takes  Editors  Fosf 

at  Oregon  journal 


Portland's  ONLY  Home -Owned 
Newspaper 

The  Oregon 

JOURNAL 

Represented  Nationally  by  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 


great  reporter,  a  great  editor  and  a 
great  newspaper  man,  has  returned  to  the  puh- 
lishing  field.  Arden  X.  Panghorn,  hack  in  his  own 
home  town,  is  now  Editor  of  Portland's  home- 
owned  newspaper,  the  Oregon  Journal. 

News  and  editorial  departments  will  he  under 
his  supervision.  He  also  hecomes  a  viee  president 
and  a  director  of  the  Journal  Puhlishing  Co. 

The  appointment  of  Editor  Panghorn  is  an¬ 
other  step  in  The  Journal's  continuing  program 
to  provide  a  newspaper  that  is  close  to  its  com¬ 
munity  in  hoth  ownership  and  interest. 

“Pang”  at  46  already  has  had  a  brilliant  career. 
From  his  days  as  editor  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Daily  Fnnerald,  he  came  to  Portland  as  a 
s|)orts  wTiter  and  general  assignment  reporter. 
On  the  competing  morning  newspaper’s  staff  he 
successively  hecame  executive  news  editor  and 
managing  editor.  Later,  after  five  years  as  general 
manager  of  Portland  radio  stations  KCW  and 
KKX.  he  was  appointed  business  manager  of  that 
morning  newspaper.  Since  19.>1  he  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Southland  Industries,  Inc.,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  hecomes  Editor  of  The 
Journal  starting  Novendier  1,  1953. 

Along  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends.Tlu*  Journal 
staff  is  glad  to  have  “Pang”  htmiv  and  as  its  Editor. 


^ - -  y  Publisher,  The  Oregan  Journal 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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Council  Offers 
Education  Week 
Ads  to  Papers 

Seeking  to  prod  still  more  citi¬ 
zens  into  working  for  better  school 
conditions,  the  Advertising  Council 
this  week  released  two  new  adver¬ 
tisements  for  newspapers  urging 
parents  to  visit  their  children’s 
schools  during  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  November  8-14. 

The  special  promotion  is  part  of 
a  Council  move  to  step  up  its  na¬ 
tionwide  “Better  Schools”  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  because  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  currently  facing  the 
worst  overcrowding  and  biggest 
teacher  shortage  in  their  history. 
The  campaign  is  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

The  new  advertisements  recom¬ 
mend  that  parents  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  teachers,  support 
l^.A’s  and  similar  citizens  groups, 
and  take  a  vital  interest  in  school 
board  activities.  "You  determine 
the  kind  of  education  your  chil¬ 
dren  will  get,”  the  ads  declare. 
“Good  schools  are  your  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

As  an  additional  tie-in  with  the 
forthcoming  Week,  the  Council  is 
asking  network  commercial  and 


ILLINOIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS  made  its  fifth  annual  presentation  last  week  in  New  York 
City  during  a  luncheon  attended  by  more  than  200  agency  and  manufacturing  executives.  Shown  (I  to  r): 
George  H.  Williams,  general  manager,  IDN.M,  wfho  made  the  color  strip  film  pitch;  William  B.  Hamel, 
publisher,  the  Mattoon  (III.)  Journal-Gazette,  and  president  of  IDNM;  Mrs.  Mary  Wall,  manager  of 
research  and  surveys  for  IDNM;  and  A.  G.  Ruthman  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  and  chairman  of  the 

New  York  meeting. 


sustaining  radio  programs  to  carry  Sam  Hill  Promoted 
public  service  messages  in  behalf  m  w  i  y...  •  «  . 

of  the  campaign  during  the  week  tO  ria  Director  rOSt 
of  November  9-15.  Washington 

Extensive  year-round  advertis-  Samuel  B.  (Sam)  Hill,  national 

ing  materials  timed  to  the  opening  advertising  manager  of  the  Times- 
of  school  were  supplied  this  Fall  Herald,  will  become  advertising  di- 
to  newspapers,  company  and  con-  rector  on  Nov.  1, 
sumer  magazines,  radio-TV  sta-  it  is  announced 
tions  and  transportation  industry.  i’V  Frank  Gate- 
The  Council  has  been  conducting  wood,  business 
the  campaign  since  1947.  During  manager, 
this  time,  American  business,  Mr.  Hill  has 

which  supports  the  Council,  has  had  more  than 


One  of  the  best  methods  of 
reaching  the  public  with  facts 
about  the  advantages  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system 
_  is  through  informative  newspaper 
advertisements  published  in  the 
local  press,  according  to  Everett 
D.  Reese,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Bankers  Association,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Reese,  who  is 
president  of  the  Park  National 
Bank  of  Newark,  Newark,  Ohio, 
this  week  mailed  a  letter  to  all 
|jjll  banks  containing  proofs  of  a  series 
of  12  advertisements  featuring  the 
nd  the  Phil-  advantages  of  American  free  enter- 
.  For  four  prise,  which  may  be  used  by  in- 
A  dividual  banks  or  cooperatively  by 

adelphia.  local  groups  or  clearing  houses  in 
as  secretary  their  community  newspapers.  The 
;ctor  of  the  advertisements  are  available  from 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
the  Philadel-  American  Bankers  Association. 

“By  soundly  and  constructively 
1  t  "t  financing  business,  we  will  improve 
V  ,  production,  broaden  distribution, 

ms  interest.  |^^|p  reduce  costs,  and  increase 
Ihc  standard  of  living.”  Mr.  Reese 

less  office. 

stop  there.  We  have  a  further  re- 
)aV  Dote  sponsibility  to  explain  the  advan- 
'1  9Q  tages  of  the  American  system  to 
>ril  Zo  the  general  public. 

The  advertisements  will  be  sup- 
plied  to  sponsoring  banks  in  mat 
bt,  president  form  through  the  advertising  de- 
idation,  Inc.  partment  of  the  A.B.A.  On  each 
of  the  mats  is  a  space  for  the  sig- 
for  this  an-  nature  of  the  bank  or  banks  spon- 
set  for  the  soring  it.  Included  in  each  mat  is 
I.  Mr.  Abt  an  additional  message  referring  to 
ing  Easter.  a  specific  banking  service. 


. .  ahtlWuL  ^ 
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With  Lutz  Co. 

Walter  R.  Stecher,  Jr.,  formeriy 
of  the  Chicago  American,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  sales  staff  of  the  John  E 
Lutz  Company,  Chicago. 


Owiian  mi4  •••ratert  of 
StatiMi  WHA8  ud  Station  WHAS-TV 
377.662  DAILY  •  303.238  SUNDAY 
Reprooonted  Nationally  by  Tha  Branham  I 
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Here’s  a  “Bird”  of  a  story  about 
Dairy  Products 


( reprinted  by  permission  of  Country  Gentleman) 


John  Bird  wrote  it  for  the  August  issue  of  Country 
Gentleman,  under  the  title  “Let’s  Really  Sell  Milk.” 

We  haven’t  room  to  quote  all  of  it,  but  when  you’ve 
read  this  stimulating  excerpt  you  may  want  to  look  it  up 
and  get  the  whole  story: 

"Our  dairy  industry  is  in  trouble.  You  don’t  have  to 
search  for  painful  symptoms  .  .  . 

"But  that  is  just  one  side  of  the  picture.  There’s  an¬ 
other,  brighter  side  that  needs  more  attention.  It  is  the 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  to  sell  more  milk. 

“And  that  is  what  the  dairy  industry  is  planning  to  do. 
Today,  when  you  talk  with  dairy  leaders,  researchers,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  marketers,  you  get  the  feeling  that  the  whole 
industry,  faced  with  great  challenge,  is  going  on  the  march 
to  capture  the  great  potential  markets  which  exist  for  its 
products  .  .  . 

“Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  dairy  picture  today- 
then  at  the  possibilities  the  enthusiasts  see: 

“1.  The  potential  market  has  expanded  tremendously. 
W  here  dairymen  had  132  million  possible  customers  in 
the  LL  S.  in  1910,  there  are  now  159  million. 

“2.  That  market  hasn’t  been  fully  sold  ...  it  took  a 
total  milk  production  of  109.5  billion  pounds  to  supply  the 
market  in  1940;  only  about  5%  more,  or  115.1  billion 
pounds  did  the  job  in  1952  .  .  . 

“All  of  this  boils  down  to  one  great  challenge:  The 
need  to  sell  more  and  more  milk,  in  all  its  forms,  to  the 
vastly  expanded  potential  market. 

“As  an  official  of  the  American  Dairy  Association  put 
it:  ‘We  have  to  prove  to  the  consumers  that  they  need 
more  dairy  products,  that  dairy  products  taste  good  and 
are  good  for  them,  and  that  dairy  products  are  bargains 
in  food  value* 

“Now  hoiv  can  the  dairy  industry  capture  larger 
markets? 


“A  big  part  of  the  ansswer,  believe  many  experts,  is 
simply  first-class  salesmanship.  Smart  marketing,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  can’t  produce  miracles — but  they  can 
sell,  as  makers  of  such  things  as  cigarettes  and  tooth  paste 
know  quite  well. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  dairy  industry  hasn’t  spent  the 
money  needed  to  get  the  story  of  its  products  across  to 
consumers.  For  example,  dairymen  sell  more  than  $4 
billion  a  year  of  milk  and  cream,  and  that’s  a  huge  business 
in  any  league.  Yet  the  advertising  budget  for  the  national 
voice  of  the  dairyman,  the  American  Dairy  Association, 
is  now  around  l/20th  of  1  per  cent  of  that  volume.  Many 
firms  making  soap,  whisky,  or  breakfast  food  spend  6  to 
12  times  more  than  the  dairy  industry  in  promoting  their 
products. 

“Dairymen  themselves  are  leading  the  drive  to  tell  con¬ 
sumers.  day  after  day,  the  reasons  why  they  should  drink 
more  milk,  eat  more  dairy  foods,  and  use  more  butterfat 
and  milk  solids  in  their  cooking.  The  movement  started  in 
Wisconsin,,  where  producers  got  together  and  promoted 
a  new,  expanded  program.  The  old  60-day  per  year  set- 
aside  of  4c  per  hundred  weight  on  milk  and  Ic  per  lb,  on 
biitterfaU  which  finances  the  ADA,  would  be  enlarged  with 
a  year-round  assessment  of  2c  per  hundred  weight  on  milk 
and  ^c  per  lb.  on  butterfat.  At  this  writing  four  states 
have  adopted  the  plan  and  the  outlook  is  favorable  for 
adoption  in  15  others  ...” 

Mr.  Bird’s  article  was  published  a  scant  90  days  ago. 
At  this  moment,  thirteen  states,  representing  just  under 
50%  of  the  total  milk  production  of  the  United  States, 
have  adopted  the  year-’round  set-aside  plan. 


Dairymen  mean  business! 

‘‘There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  about  to  win  the 
greatest  victory  in  its  history  ...  We  here  at  Country 
Gentleman  had  the  forward  step  outlined  in  this 
article  ...  I  am  confident  this  campaign  will  carry 
the  dairy  industry  to  new  heights  of  service  to  the 
American  public.” 

Robert  II.  Reed 

Editor,  Country  Gentleman 


Homemaker  service  and  research  for  the  Public, 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation. 

American  Dairy  Association 

"Voice  of  the  dairy  farmer” 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Dlinois 
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TRIBUTE  to 

“C  fL " 

y^rowth 


\Ve,  of  Tiif  A  I- TOON  A 
Mirror,  can  understand  the 
pride  with  which  S.N.P.A. 
celelirates  its  SOth  Anni- 
vcsary,  in  coniunction  with 
an  allieil  tribute  to  “To¬ 
day's  Soutli." 

Newspapers  play  a  serv 
vital  part  in  anv  area’s 
growth,  prosperitv,  and 
industrial  d e vel opiw en t . 
Carrying  local  and  world 
news  is  important,  but 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
it  is  both  spiritual  and 
inspiratiiinal  im|ietus. 

To  the  progrcssiie  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Southland, 
we  offer  congratulations; 
for  their  effort  will  go  far 
to  establish  one  primary 
fact  in  the  public  mind  .  .  . 
newspapers  are  always  a 
constructive  force  for  g  >od. 

Thk  Ai.toona  Mirror  edi¬ 
torially  and  in  its  l.tcal 
news  columns,  has  always 
held  these  ideals  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  trust. 

In  part,  at  least,  it  accounts 
for  the  growth  of  our  city, 
of  our  rich  surrounding 
retail  trade  area,  of  indus¬ 
trial  strength,  of  population 
increase,  of  constantly  rising 
retail  sales,  of  the  generally 
prosircrous  growth  of  all 
merehandising,  and  of  sta¬ 
tistics  that  prove  it  is  a  very 
great  Pennsylvania  Market. 

Tut  .Altoosa  Mirror's 
coverage,  with  its  growing 
circulation,  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  service  a 
news|)aper  can  perform. 


'=Hltoona 

51Rtrror 


■UCHARC  E.  lEELER, 
Advcftltiif  MaMfcr 


Advertiser  •  Ne'wspaper 

Extended  PR 
Anti-Pollution 
Program  Urged 

An  extended  public  relations 
program  through  amplified  adver¬ 
tising  would  induce  wider  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  increased  pol¬ 
lution  abatement  work,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
convention  in  New  York  City,  was 
advised  last  week  by  Morris  H. 
Klegerman,  of  Alexander  Potter 
Associates,  New  York  consulting 
engineers. 

“The  manufacturer  who  wants 
to  sell  his  sanitation  equipment  ad¬ 
vertises  in  technical  journals,”  said 
Mr.  Klegerman.  “That’s  fine  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  nothing 
to  stimulate  the  three  or  four-fold 
increase  of  pollution  abatement 
work  necessary  if  the  gap  between 
pollution  and  abatement  is  to  be 
narrowed. 

“Public  recognition  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  demand  for  relief  will  pro¬ 
vide  business  return  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  by  sheer  momentum  of  its 
accomplishment.  Therefore,  his 
message,  worded  differently,  per¬ 
haps  also  giving  recognition  to  the 
Altoona  Mirror  profession,  be¬ 
longs  not  in  the  engineering  jour¬ 
nals  only,  but  more  properly  in 
the  newspapers,  magazines  and 
wekly  news  and  business  journals.” 
■ 

Detroit  Reps  Elect 
C.  F.  Taylor  of  HAS 

De-TROIT 

C.  F.  Taylor,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  De¬ 
troit  chapter, 

American  Asso- 
ciaition  of  News¬ 
paper  Represent¬ 
atives.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  George  S. 

Dix,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Other  officers: 
vicepresi- 
dent,  Charles  S. 

Miller,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-  Taylor 

Walker;  secretary,  Robert  Hart, 
.lann  &  Kelley;  Treasurer,  Robert 
Jobson,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

■ 

MR&S  Leases  Floor 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  will  be 
moving  to  261  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  when  the  28-story 
building  has  been  completed.  The 
firm  has  leased  the  ninth  floor. 

I  Kansas  Ad  Men  Elect 

:  Topeka,  Kan. 

E.  H.  Marshall,  Independence 
Reporter,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  Oct.  25. 
Bill  Kelley,  Junction  City  Union, 
was  elected  vicepresident. 


Premiums  Listed 
In  Food  Column 

Chicago 

Through  the  “Grocery  Deals” 
weekly  bulletin  issued  by  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  three  news¬ 
papers  have  added  a  “Special  Of¬ 
fers  and  Premiums”  listing  in  their 
weekly  food  columns. 

The  S-F-W  grocery  bulletin 
goes  to  300  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Now  the  material  is  being 
used  as  an  editorial  feature  in  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  and  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  according  to 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr. 

The  Chronicle  column  leads  off 
with  the  usual  information  about 
fresh  meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “Today’s  Best 
Grocery  Buys.”  Then  beneath  is 
the  listing  of  one-cent  sales,  pre¬ 
mium  offers,  etc. 

Kerr  Is  Appointed 
Boston  Post  Ad  Chief 

Boston 

Morris  B.  Kerr,  formerly  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
that  paper  by  “ 

John  Fox,  pub- 
lisher.  f  \ 

Mr.  Kerr  has  » 

been  conducting  a  \  ^ 
reorganization  of 
the  Post’s  retail, 
national  and  clas- 
sified  departments  |[^B  0 
begun 

ter  Mr.  Fox 
bought  the  paper.  ^ 

He  has  been  with 

the  Post  for  24  years  and  has 
served,  locally,  as  secretary  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  New  England  and  National 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Dairy  Month  Leader 
Cites  Editorial  Support 

Chicago 

Daniel  M.  Dent,  president.  Eva¬ 
porated  Milk  Association  and  vice- 
president,  Bordon  Company,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
1954  June  Dairy  Month  National 
Sponsor  Committee. 

In  a  letter  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertising  departments  of 
dairy  companies,  Mr.  Dent  said: 

“In  the  1953  campaign,  news¬ 
papers  alone  carried  more  than  1,- 
500,000  lines  of  editorial  copy  de¬ 
voted  to  dairy  foods.  Start  plan¬ 
ning  now  to  capitalize  on  a  ready¬ 
made  climate  for  more  sales  of 
your  product.” 

■ 

Wall  Joins  R-J 

Joseph  P.  Wall,  formerly  in  the 
national  advertising  department, 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 


Filled  Trains 
Attest  Success 
Of  SP's  Ads 

“We’re  great  believers  in  the 
printed  word,  presented  honestly 
and  well.  We  find  that  it  has  a 
powerful  influence  and  that  we  do 
a  very  good  job  with  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

That  explanation  of  why  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company  continues  to 
spend  the  bulk  of  its  advertising 
budget  with  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  was  offered  by  Fred  Q.  Tred- 
way,  the  railroad’s  advertising 
manager,  at  a  recent  SP  regional 
public  relations  conference  at  Los 
Angeles. 

‘Our  people  are  looking  at  the 
net,  and  we  get  good  results  for 
what  we  are  spending.  Our  trains 
are  well  filled,”  Mr.  Tredway  said. 

More  than  once,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  executive  continued,  SP  has 
used  newspaper  advertising  to  turn 
unavoidable  situations  into  con¬ 
structive  public  relations. 

When  the  Tehachapi  earthquake 
tore  up  our  lines  and,  again,  when 
our  City  of  San  Francisco  stream¬ 
liner  was  snowbound  in  Donner 
Pass  we  used  extra  ads  to  tell  the 
public  how  we  met  these  terrific 
problems.  We  came  out  with  a  lot 
more  friends,  and  we  got  favor¬ 
able  editorials  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

■ 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
Makes  a  Movie 

Minneapous 

In  10  issues  of  Picture  magazine 
in  1953,  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  has  reported  “The  Coming 
Boom  in  the  Upper  Midwest" 
(telling  of  oil,  taconite,  lignite  and 
water  conservation)  and  “The  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  Farm  Revolution" 
(telling  of  enriched  standards  of 
farm  living  in  the  area). 

To  take  these  stories  to  a  wider 
audience,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  has  just  completed  a  25- 
minute  full-color  sound  motion 
picture,  “New  Wealth  in  the  Land 
of  Hiawatha.”  It  will  be  shown 
during  the  coming  weeks  to  busi¬ 
nessmen  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles.  Cedric  Adams,  coltan* 
nist,  appears  as  narrator  in  the 
movie. 

Incidentally,  the  roto  magazine 
put  out  its  largest  issue  to  date 
on  Oct.  18 — 48  pages,  many  in 
color. 

■ 

Standard  of  Indiana 
In  Fall  Campaign 

Chicago 

A  premium  gasoline  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  in  1,741  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  terri¬ 
tory  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Chi¬ 
cago).  In  some  newspapers  the 
first  ad  is  a  full-page,  or  1,000 
lines  in  color. 
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Memo  to  Editors 


Setting  the  Record  Straight  as  to 
Coal’s  Place  in  the  Energy  Picture 


Coal  maintains  its  top  position  as  the  leading  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  nation’s  requirements  for  heat  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  fields  where  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas 
are  competitive.  Coal’s  share  of  the  total  in  1952 
was  42.2% ,  as  compared  with  24.8%  for  petroleum 
products,  and  27.2%  for  natural  gas.  Water  power’s 
share  of  the  total,  in  an  evaluation  recently  issued 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  was  5.8% . 

These  percentages  of  total  were  obtained  by  re¬ 
ducing  tons  of  coal,  barrels  of  oil,  and  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  to  a  common  denominator— their 
B.T.U.  content.  B.T.U.,  the  abbreviation  for  British 
Thermal  Unit,  is  the  world-wide  yardstick  for 
measuring  energy.  It  is  the  amount  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  from  60°  to  61°. 

In  arriving  at  the  respective  shares  of  coal,  oil 
and  gas  in  the  competitive  market,  the  evaluation 
issued  by  BCI  excluded  gasoline,  Diesel  fuel  for 
trucks,  lubricants  and  oils  used  in  road  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  also  excluded  natural  gas  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbon  black.  These  uses  for 
petroleum  and  gas  are  non-competitive  with  each 
other  or  with  coal. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  published  reports 
on  the  annual  supply  of  energy  from  mineral  fuels 
and  water  power  continues  to  adhere  to  its  tra¬ 
ditional  practice  of  including  total  petroleum  and 
total  natural  gas  marketed,  regardless  of  their  end 
use  or  competitive  relationship.  Percentages  of 
total,  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines’ figures,  inflate 
comparative  positions  of  oil  and  gas  in  relation  to 


coal  and  give  an  unrealistic  picture  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  energy  market. 

U.S.  consumption  of  coal  in  1952  amounted  to 
453,000,000  tons,  of  which  418,000,000  tons  were 
bituminous.  Consumption  in  1953  is  behind  in 
some  categories  and  ahead  in  others  with  the  pro¬ 
spective  total  close  to  last  year’s  figure.  Although 
far  below  the  peak  reached  during  World  War  II 
and  the  years  immediately  following,  the  present 
level  is  above  the  1935-39  prewar  average.  And 
with  the  expanding  demand  for  energy,  which  all 
economists  foresee  in  the  years  ahead,  the  nation’s 
consumption  of  coal  is  sure  to  increase. 

The  Report  of  the  President’s  .Materials  Policy 
Commission  goes  so  far  as  to  forecast  an  annual 
production  of  800  million  tons  of  coal  by  1975. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1952  amounted 
to  465  million  tons.  Present  estimates  for  1953 
figure  it  around  450  to  460  million  tons.  That  is 
considerably  less  than  was  produced  in  1951  or 
1950.  It  compares  with  437  million  tons  in  1949 
and  an  all-time  record  of  630  million  tons  in  1947. 

The  total  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  does  more  than  meet  the  requirements  of 
U.S.  consumers.  The  total  includes  U.S.  coal 
shipped  to  Canada  for  consumption  there.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  to  Canada  range  between  20 
and  25  million  tons  annually.  Our  total  production 
includes  U.S.  coal  shipped  elsewhere  around  the 
world,  the  amount  of  which  has  fluctuated  greatly 
in  recent  years. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  coal's  customers,  your  inquiry  to  us  tcill  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association,  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C* 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMs  Must  Seek  *Help 
Wanted*  Substitutes 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


A  REVERSAL  of  the  trend  in  em¬ 
ployment  advertising  since  January 
is  revealed  in  “Help  Wanted 
Trend.”  a  monthly  labor  market 
analysis  provided  by  B.  K.  Davis 
&  Bros.,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency.  While  a  cross-section  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers,  in  January 
1953,  showed  73.6%  gaining  in 
Help  Wanted  and  26.4%  losing, 
the  report  for  September  is  almost 
precisely  reversed  with  73.5% 
showing  losses  last  month  and 
only  26.5%  showing  gains. 

The  change  in  the  nationwide 
employment  advertising  picture  has 
apparently  been  quite  sudden  as 
67.9%  of  the  reporting  newspapers 
were  showing  gains  over  *52  as  re¬ 
cently  as  July  and  in  August 
53.3%  were  still  ahead  of  last 
year. 

With  employment  still  close  to 
its  peak,  labor  department  officials 
revealed  that  unemployment  in¬ 
creased  slightly  from  August  to 
September,  while  the  usual  trend 
is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Fortunately,  Classified  is  made 
up  of  many  classifications  and 
CAMs  who  have  been  taking  a 
long  look  at  the  employment  ad¬ 
vertising  picture  have  been  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  replacing  dwindling 
Help  Wanted  linage  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Both  the  CAMs  and  their 
publishers  realize,  however,  that  in 
this  endeavor,  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  have  been  carrying 
a  staggering  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  have  a  high  hurdle  to  over¬ 
come. 


That  Classified  is  an  amazingly 
rambunctious  child  with  plenty  of 
bounce  is  something  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  large  and  small,  are  discover¬ 
ing  every  day.  From  the  Beaver 
Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen,  CAM 
George  Reese  reveals  how  enthu¬ 
siastic  his  management  is  becom¬ 
ing  over  its  Classified: 

“A  promotion  that  will  stick  and 
continue  to  grow  has  to  produce 
results  for  the  customer,  and  Clas¬ 
sified  does  just  that.  When  we  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  Classified,  we  ran 
anywhere  from  two  to  five  or  six 
columns,  and  when  it  reached  a 
full  page,  it  called  for  a  dinner  and 
celebration  on  the  house  for  the 
staff.  In  a  year’s  time,  we  have 
gone  over  two  pages  many,  many 
times,  and  two  pages  don’t  even 
create  a  flurry. 

“Last  Spring,  we  tried  something 
special  in  a  ‘Spring  Homes  and 
Gardens  Edition’  (all  Classified 
100%)  and  that  day  we  published 
10  pages  of  Classified.  A  record? 
In  a  way,  yes,  for  us,  but  the  great¬ 


est  reward  and  lesson  that  we 
gathered  from  it  was  in  knowing 
that  it  was  there  if  we  only  went 
after  it.  Has  our  Display  slipped? 

I  should  say  not  ...  it  was  stim¬ 
ulated  tremendously  by  new  spirit 
and  good  old  competition.” 

Commenting  on  how  display  ad¬ 
vertisers  spend  “supplementary” 
money  in  Classified,  Mr.  Reese 
says: 

“We  have  picked  up  most  of  our 
increased  Classified  linage  from 
non-advertisers  and  marginal  ac¬ 
counts  in  addition  to  new  or  in¬ 
creased  classified  linage  from  reg¬ 
ular  display  accounts.  For  the  most 
part,  we  have  been  successful  in 
avoiding  the  conversion  of  display 
advertisers  from  display  to  Classi¬ 
fied  .  .  .  our  efforts  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  ‘in  addition  to  dis¬ 
play.’ 

“Here  is  a  pretty  good  example 
of  how  it  has  worked.  One  of  our 
better  accounts  (a  retail  furniture 
store)  ran  $223  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  September,  1952,  and 
$85.80  in  Classified  for  the  same 
period.  In  September,  1953,  the 
totals  were  $201  for  display  and 
$205  for  Classified. 

“Display  has  shown  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  annual  total  for  this 
same  account.  They  have  a  good 
consistent  display  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  annual  total  would  have  been 
appreciably  increased  if  Classified 
had  not  been  increased.  We  can 
sight  many  instances  of  this  with 
other  accounts,  and  we  can  also 
cite  case  histories  where  we  got 
absolutely  no  place  with  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  service  organization,  etc., 
in  display  but  went  places  with 
them  in  Classified,  also  resulting  in 
good  participation  in  display  pro¬ 
motions  as  they  came  up.” 


Talking  before  the  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Eastern  Canada,  Harold 
W.  Deadman,  CAM,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  recently 
pointed  up  the  possibilities  Classi¬ 
fied  offers  to  national  and  local 
salesmen  to  sharpen  their  “result” 
story.  He  said: 

“What  department  is  closer  to 
local  automobile  dealers  than  Clas¬ 
sified?  Through  what  medium  have 
dealers  for  years  sold  most  of  their 
cars?  Classified!  Could  not  Classi¬ 
fied’s  merchandising  story  and  local 
contacts  be  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  to  assist  national  in  ‘win¬ 
ning’  these  dealers? 

“Classified  and  display  are  sup¬ 
plementary,  not  competitive.  Each 


Colonel  Is  Guest 
At  'BazyV  Farm 

Washington 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  Washington 
’Times-Herald,  addressed  a  large 
gathering  when  the  Montgomery 
County  Society  met  at  the  farm  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garvin  E.  Tanker- 
si  ey  last  week. 

Mrs.  Tankersley  is  the  former 
“Bazy”  Miller,  who  quit  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Times-Herald  in  a 
policy  disagreement  with  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  her  uncle.  Mr.  Tanker¬ 
sley  was  one  of  the  editors  on  the 
paper. 

stands  to  benefit  by  the  other’s 
progress.  Obstructive  internal  bar¬ 
riers  that  encourage  diversionary 
practices,  or  discourage  volume, 
shouM  be  dissolved.  Unbalanced 
rate  cards,  typographical  inconsist¬ 
encies,  and  all  other  inter-depart¬ 
mental  ‘blocks’  are  subject  to  prog¬ 
ressive  adjustment  once  there  is  a 
determination  to  achieve  the  best 
workable  program  of  mutual  as¬ 
sistance.” 

*  4^  * 

The  annual  Mississippi  Valley 
CAMs  Association  convention  will 
take  place  in  Chicago’s  La  Salle 
Hotel  Feb.  6-7.  William  Golding, 
CAM,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  will  be 
program  chairman  with  Janet  Til- 
liston,  Classified  Supervisors,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une.  as  chairman  of  the  super¬ 
visors  meeting. 

■ 

Aviation  Writing 
Awards  in  Canada 

Ottawa 

Prizes  totalling  $1,500  were 
presented  here  Oct.  27  to  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  reporters  who 
captured  this  year’s  awards  in  the 
second  annual  aviation  writing 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Air 
Industries  and  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Roy  Kervin,  Montreal  Gazette, 
won  first  prize  in  the  Class  One 
Competition  with  an  article  on  an 
.Aviation  Writers’  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Texas  last  May,  and 
five  editorials  on  Canadian  avia¬ 
tion.  Second  prize  went  to  James 
Nomick,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Other  winners: 

Popular  magazines  and  Sunday 
supplements  —  William  Stevenson, 
Toronto  Star,  first;  Frank  Lowe, 
Montreal  Star,  second. 

French-language — Marc  H.  Cote, 
Le  Soleil,  Quebec  City,  first;  An¬ 
dre  Saint-Pierre,  Montreal  La 
Presse,  second. 


Millionth  Ad  Early 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  published  their  one  millionth 
classified  advertisement  of  1953  on 
Oct.  9,  according  to  Warren  Per¬ 
ry,  classified  advertising  manager. 
This  is  the  earliest  date  in  seven 
years  of  millionth  ads. 
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Deadline  Near 
For  Newspaper 
Week  Contest 

Nov.  15  is  the  deadline  date  for 
mailing  National  Newspaper  Week 
contest  material  to  the  NNW  com¬ 
mittee  for  entry  in  the  1953  com¬ 
petition. 

Vern  Sanford,  NNW  chairman 
and  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association,  reminded  that 
there  are  two  separate  contests— 
one  for  dailies  and  one  for  week¬ 
lies. 

Entries  should  consist  of  a  letter 
giving  a  complete  resume  of  the 
week’s  promotional  activities;  a 
scrapbook  or  tearsheets  or  com¬ 
plete  issues  of  the  newspapers  plus 
any  additional  evidence  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  promo¬ 
tion;  NNW  promotion  done  prior 
to  or  immediately  following  the 
observance  as  evidence  of  “build 
up”  and/or  “follow-through”;  and 
letters  or  other  tangible  evidence 
of  “results”. 

Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Commit¬ 
tee,  care  of  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1716  San  Antonio  Street, 
Austin  1,  Texas. 

First-place  winners  in  each  of 
the  two  divisions  (dailies  and 
weeklies)  will  receive  three-col¬ 
ored.  hand-lettered,  parchment 
scrolls.  Second  and  third  place  win¬ 
ners  will  be  presented  Certificates 
of  Merit.  Honorable  Mention  will 
go  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  place 
winners  in  each  division. 

Winners  will  be  announced  Jan. 
3,  1954. 

■ 

School  Has  Handbook 
For  Correspondents 

The  Montana  State  University 
chapters  of  Sigma  Eklta  Chi  and 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  are  again  making 
available  copies  of  the  “Handbook 
for  Newspaper  Correspondents.” 
Included  in  the  booklet  are  chap¬ 
ters  which  tell  the  correspondent 
what  news  is,  how  to  get  it,  and 
how  to  write  it. 

Orders  for  the  booklet  may  be 
sent  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  school 
of  journalism,  Montana  State 
University,  Mis.soula,  Mont.  In 
quantities  of  nine  or  less  the  price 
is  35c  each;  10  to  24,  30c  each, 
and  25  or  over,  25c  each. 

■ 

School  Journalists 
Hear  Lucas,  Others 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Press  reporters  talked 
shop  with  700  high  school  pupils, 
who  are  studying  journalism,  ^ 
the  newspaper’s  sixth  annual  insti¬ 
tute  last  week. 

Jim  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  war 
correspondent,  reported  on  Korea. 
Press  reporters  on  the  program 
were  Robert  Modic,  features;  Mil- 
ton  Widder,  gossip  columnist;  Miss 
Beatrice  Vincent,  career  editor, 
Ben  Flieger,  sports,  and  Forrest 
Allen  and  Sam  Giaimo. 
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We  are  happy  to  announce  that 


editor 

i 


The 

OTTAWA  CITIZEN 

will  publish 


WEEKEN 

[D 

PIGTUBE  MAGilZlNE 

starting  January  16th,  1954 


The  addition  of  this  outstanding  Canadian  newspaper  will  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  WEEKEND  Picture  Magazine  to  over 
1,050,000  with  a  circulation  of  over  45,000  in  Ottawa,  the  capital 
and  fifth  largest  city  of  Canada. 


Now  published  as  part  of  the  week-end  aditions 
of  21  leading  Canadian  Newspapers. 


CALGARY  Albertan 

FORT  WILLIAM  Times- 
Journal 

KINGSTON  Whig- 
Standard 

KIRKLAND  LAKE 
Northern  Daily  New'S 

LONDON  Free  Press 


MONCTON  Times  and 
Transcript 

MONTREAL  Star 

MOOSE  JAW  Times- 
Herald 

OTTAWA  Citizen 

PETERBOROUGH 

Examiner 


PORT  ARTHUR  News- 
Chronicle 

PRINCE  ALBERT  Daily 
Herald 

QUEBEC  Chronicle- 
Telegraph 

SAINT  JOHN  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe 


ST.  JOHN’S  NFLD. 
Evening  Telegram 

SYDNEY  Post-Record 
TIMMINS  Daily  Press 
TORONTO  Telegram 
VANCOUVER  Sun 
VICTORIA  Sunday  Times 
THE  STANDARD 


By  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any  publication  in  Canada — 1M0,000 


Published  at  231  St.  James  St.  West,  Montreal 
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FIRST 


IN  A  STRONG 


FIRST  AGAIN 


IN  ADVERTISING  GAINS 

of  the  total  page  gain  for  the  entire  field 


PAGE  GAIN  OR  LOSS 

1st  8  months* 
1953  vs.  1952 

U  S  NEVrS  t  VOALD 

+ 1*9.96 

FORTUNE 

+  113.50 

RUSINESS  WEEK 

+  90.9* 

NATION'S  BUSINESS 

+  49.25 

TIME 

+  39.93 

NEWSWEEK 

-  41.9* 

•  Based  on  repons  by  Publishers  Inforntaiion  Bureau. 
1st  8  months  for  the  monthlies,  first  35  i.ssues 
for  the  weeklies. 


. 


FIRST  AGAIN 


IN  CIRCULATION  GAINS 


—  A  constantly  growing  demand  for"  Useful  News 
for  Important  People" 


GAIN  OR  LOSS  IN 
NET  PAID  ABC  AVERAGE 

1st  6  months 
1953  vs.  1952 

U.S  NEWS  i  W0».:  i»E»a»T 

-  105,739 

TIME 

+  53,719 

NEWSWEEK 

+  47,577 

BUSINESS  WEEK 

+  14,B73 

FORTUNE 

-  4,22* 

NATION'S  BUSINESS 

-  17,193 

Based  on  comparisons  of  Publishers'  statements  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


FIRST  AGAIN 


IN  NEWSSTAND  GAINS 


—and  distribution  is  restricted  to  the 
blue-chip  newsstands,  about  25%  of  the  total 


GAIN  OR  LOSS  IN  NEWSSTAND 
NET  PAID  ABC  AVERAGE 

1st  6  months 
1953  vs.  1952 

U.S  NEWS  *  V.3»i3  R£90lt* 

*  13,675 

NEWSWEEK 

+  *451 

FORTUNE 

-  2,AB0 

TIME 

-10,7*2 

BUSINESS  WEEK 

* - 

NATION'S  BUSINESS 

• - 

*  No  newsstand  distribution. 

Based  on  comparisons  of  Publishers'  statements  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Vi 
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NOW  MORE  THAN  625,000  NET  PAID 


A  MARKET  NOT  DUPLICATED  BY  ANY  OTHER  NEWS 
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FIRST  AGAIN  IN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  DIRECT 
FROM  THE  SUBSCRIBER 


they  buy  without  pressure,  because  they  want  it 


Based  on  comparison  of  Fuhtishers’  stotemenfs  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


AGAIN  FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  ITS  READERS 


lUSINISS  WIEK 


•f  U.S.NEWS  t  WORLD  REPORT  svbscribtrt  do  not  svbicrib*  t« 


a  non-duplicated 
market  for  the 
advertiser 


•f  U.S.NEWS  t  WORLD  REPORT  subscribers  do  not  subscribe  to 


of  U.S.NEWS  t  WORLD  REPORT  subscribers  do  not  subscribe  to 


of  U.S.NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT  subscribers  do  not  subscribe  to 


a  I95J  reader  sur%e}\  tahtdau  d  hy 
•nson  A  Benson^  ami  <  onprmtng  six 
previous  suneys. 


Based 


of  U.S.NEWS  t  WORLD  REPORT  subscribers  do  not  subscribe  to 


FIRST  as  the  news  and 
management  magazine  "most  useful 
to  me  in  my  work." 

FI  RST  as  the  news  and 
management  magazine  "in  which 
I  place  the  most  confidence." 

That's  the  way,  in  poll  after  poll 
this  year,  the  nation's  outstanding 
businessmen— high-income  men  of 
responsibility  and  authority— 
consistently  cast  their  vote. 


AND-FIRST  WITH 
YOUR  “BEST  CUSTOMER 
GROUPS 


For  more  information  on  this  important 
market  for  approval  for  whatever 
you  have  To  say  or  sdl  to  high-income 
people  of  importance,  call  or  write 
our  advertising  office  at 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
or  our  other  offices  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 

■and  Wa^ington. 


CIRCULATION 


OR  MANAGEMENT  MAGAZINE 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
•  BY  MAIL  DIRECT  TO  PUBLISHERS” 

1st  6  months 
1953 

U.S.NEWS  C  WORLD  REPORT 

•4.sn 

TIME 

74.1% 

FORTUNE 

SS.3% 

NEWSWEEK 

S6.4% 

lUSINESS  WEEK 

S5.1% 

NATION'S  lUSINESS 

0.3% 

\ 


SNPA's  50th 

\VH  H  this  issue  Editor  &  Publisher  pays 
tribute  to  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  with  a 
special  section  of  240  pages. 

The  newspapers  of  the  South  have  provided 
the  leadership  and  been  in  the  vanguard  dur¬ 
ing  the  phenomenal  economic  growth  of  that 
area.  Rather  than  report  solely  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  press  in  the  14-state  SNPA  terri¬ 
tory  during  the  last  50  years.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  decided  to  detail  the  economic  growth 
factors  that  are  pre.sent  and  the  amazing  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  expansion  that  has 
taken  place. 

The  result  is  a  240-page  research-reference 
work  on  ‘Today’s  South”  unsurpassed  and 
unequalled,  we  believe,  in  its  delineation  of 
this  vast  and  rapidly  growing  market.  The 
economic  strength  of  each  state  is  unfolded 
in  a  separate  article.  In  addition,  more  than 
20  of  the  major  industries  of  the  South  are 
examined  individually  by  experts  analyzing 
their  past  growth  and  future  potential  area- 
wise. 

Testimony  as  to  the  newspaper  leadership 
in  this  economic  rebirth  is  given  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  each  state  who  have  been  generous 
in  their  praise.  Witness; 

.Alabama  —  Governor  Gordon  Persons: 
‘‘The  press  has  played  an  important  and 
greatly  appreciated  part.  It  has  always  been 
a  force  for  progress,  as  well  as  the  inevitable 
power  for  good.  .  .  .  Our  people  indeed  owe 
the  newspapers  of  Alabama — and  the  South — 
a  great  debt.” 

Arkansas  —  Governor  Francis  Cherry: 
“From  the  civic  improvement  level  in  the 
community  to  the  realm  of  bringing  in  more 
industry  to  our  state,  our  newspapers  have 
played  a  significant  part  in  molding  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  people  into  unified  action.” 

Florida — .Acting  Governor  Charley  E. 
Johns:  ‘‘None  has  done  more  to  help  the 
South  move  forward  toward  its  great  destiny 
than  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  both  as  an  organization  and  through 
its  individual  members.” 

Georgia — Governor  Herman  E.  Talmadge: 
“The  press  of  our  state  has  displayed  a  fine 
spirit  and  has  had  an  outstanding  part  in  the 
industrial  and  economic  development  of 
Georgia.” 

Kentucky — Governor  Lawrence  W.  Weth- 
erby:  ‘They  have  contributed  staunchly  in 
general  to  bettering  the  prospects  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  all  races  in  the  South." 

Louisuna — Governor  Robert  F.  Kennon: 
“One  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid 
to  Southern  publishers  as  industrialists  is  that 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
other  businesses.” 

Mississippi — Governor  Hugh  White:  “The 
people  of  the  South  owe  an  incalculable  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  progressive  press  of  Dixie 
for  the  major  role  it  has  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  New  South.” 

North  Carolina  —  Governor  William  B. 
Umstead:  “I  am  aware  of  the  very  substan¬ 
tial  and  generous  contribution  which  the 
newspapers  of  your  Association  have  made 
to  the  industrial,  business  and  agricultural 
development  of  the  South.” 

Oklahoma  —  Governor  Johnston  Murray: 
“Much  credit  for  our  exceptional  progress  in 
•SO  short  a  time  goes  to  those  ^itors  and 


Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock. — 
Revelation,  III;  20. 


publishers  who  transformed  their  ambitions 
into  the  printed  word,  then  sold  their  am¬ 
bitions  to  the  rest  of  our  citizens.” 

South  Carolina  —  Governor  James  F. 
Byrnes:  “As  newspapers  themselves  have 
developed,  they  have  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  the  South  politically,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  industrially.” 

Tennessee — Governor  Frank  G.  Clement; 
‘The  Southern  publishers,  through  their  or¬ 
ganization,  have  given  the  South  conspicu¬ 
ous  guidance  in  the  field  of  conservation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  matter  of  reforestation.  And 
through  the  large  newsprint  mills  established 
at  Lufkin,  Texas,  and  Childersburg,  Alabama, 
under  their  sponsorship,  they  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
Southern  industry.” 

Texas — Governor  .Allan  Shivers:  “They 
are  free  and  honest  newspapers,  and  what 
they  have  done  for  Texas  is  beyond  measure. 
They  stand  ready  today  to  continue  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  future  which  they  have  supplied 
so  abundantly  in  the  past.” 

Virginia— Governor  John  S.  Battle:  “I 
congratulate  the  Southern  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  on  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
development  of  this  territory.” 

West  Virginia  —  Governor  William  C. 
Marland:  “Today.  West  Virginia’s  news¬ 

papers  and  their  publLshers  rank  high  among 
those  striving  to  make  our  state  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work.  As  a  group,  your 
organization  has  exerted  a  similar  influence 
throughout  the  South.” 

These  statements,  together  with  the  major 
accomplishments  noted  in  each  state  and  each 
industry,  compri.se  our  tribute  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  South  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  SNPA.  The  relation-ship  of  press  to  prog¬ 
ress  is  self-evident.  That  the  newspapers  of 
the  South  have  faith  in  the  continued  future 
expansion  and  development  of  their  area  is 
exemolified  in  their  own  expenditure  of  $73.- 
000.000  to  rebuild  and  modernize  their  own 
plants. 

FACTS,  NOT  nCTION 

OFFICERS  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  have  performed  a  genuine  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  membership  by  reprinting  in  the 
Typographical  Journal  the  thorough  roundup 
of  photocomposing  machines  which  appeared 
recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  By  their 
votes  against  Randolph-sponsored  taxes  for 
“defense”  newspapers,  some  40,000  members 
of  the  ITU  have  indicated  they  keep  fully 
informed  on  the  facts  of  the  business  by  read¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  other  interesting  things  in  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ABC  AREAS 

REJECTION  by  the  Newspaper  Division, 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  from  advertisers  and  agencies  for  show¬ 
ing  circulation  totals  in  Metropolitan  Area 
counties  seems  to  be  short-sighted. 

The  proposal  called  for  a  definition  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Areas  in  ABC  reports  and  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  circulation  totals  in  Metropolitan 
Area  counties  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  Para¬ 
graph  25. 

Basically,  Paragraph  25  of  the  audit  report 
gives  advertisers  and  agencies  the  information 
they  seek.  It  lists  “distribution  in  towns  re¬ 
ceiving  25  or  more  copies  in  detail  by  coun¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  the  total  only  for  towns  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  25  copies.”  The  county  figures, 
therefore,  are  already  published.  All  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  want  is  a  more  efficient 
presentation  for  their  purposes. 

If  agencies  want  Metropolitan  Area  circu¬ 
lation  figures  for  a  newspaper,  they  can  check 
E&P’s  Market  Guide  for  the  counties  in  the 
Area,  then  pick  out  the  county  figures  from 
the  audit  report,  and  add  them  up.  It  makes 
for  extra  work. 

The  data  are  already  published.  If  the 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  want  it  that  way, 
why  not  make  it  a  little  easier  for  them? 
There  is  no  need  to  change  the  present  style 
of  the  report — ^just  total  the  information  that 
is  already  there. 

Some  agency  men  have  recommended  that 
Metropolitan  Area  circulation  figures  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Retail  Trading  Zone  figures.  We 
do  not  advocate  that,  nor  is  it  an  issue  at  this 
time. 

However,  we  agree  with  George  Biggers 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  who  suggested  that  any 
way  the  ABC  audit  reports  can  be  made  more 
useful  to  advertisers  cannot  possibly  fail  to 
help  produce  more  advertising  linage  for  news¬ 
papers. 

lAPA  SUCCESS 

TWO  weeks  ago  E&P  noted  the  growing 
“strength  and  effectiveness”  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in  fighting  for 
freedom  of  information  throughout  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  We  cited  recognition  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  by  Cuba’s  Battista  who  responded  to 
lAPA  within  48  hours  after  he  was  criticized 
for  his  cen-sorship  policies. 

This  week  President  Battista  lifted  censor¬ 
ship  there  which  had  been  in  effect  since  July 
26.  E&P  has  learned  that  the  distasteful  “law 
of  public  order,”  under  which  persons  can  be 
arrested  and  businesses  suspended  for  “dam¬ 
aging  the  dignity  of  the  nation,”  is  also  being 
studied  with  a  view  toward  amendment  or 
correction. 

lAPA  deserves  a  large  share  of  the  credit, 
in  our  opinion,  for  focusing  hemispheric  pub¬ 
lic  attention  on  Cuban  censorship  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  an  end.  Cuban  editors  deserve  praise 
for  their  fearless  and  outspoken  opposition  to 
Battista’s  censorship,  but  we  hope  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  invaluable  help  they  received  from 
outside. 

Here  is  one  more  example  of  how  effective 
an  organization  of  free  and  independent  news¬ 
papermen  can  be  who  have  joined  in  a  com¬ 
mon  endeavor  for  the  protection  of  a  fre< 
press. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


—  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  the  Bob  Pille  has  left  the  Washing- 

On  th©  BusinOSS  Sid©  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  sports  staff 

-  Washington  Star,  has  joined  the  to  take  a  similar  job  with  the  Cin- 

Clarence  Hull  has  resigned  as  editorial  staff  of  the  El  Centro  cinnati  (Ohio)  Post. 


Crovfrman  Blakf  47  has  national  advertising  manager  of  (Calif.)  Post  and  Press  as  city  edi- 
be«i  named  an  associate  editor  of  ‘‘’e  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregon-  tor.  He  replaces  Harry  Bern-  Robert  A.  Spencer  has  resign- 

fhc  Cincinnati  tOhiot  Time^-^tar  ^**5.  Earl  Pierson,  Jr.,  for-  STEIN,  who  resigned  to  take  a  po-  ed  as  managing  editor  of  the  Vme- 

succeeding  Clark  B.  Firestone*  nierly  on  the  news  staff,  has  re-  sition  as  general  assignment  re-  land  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal  to  be- 

84  retired.  Hulbert  Taft,  presi-  turned  to  the  newspaper  as  an  ad-  porter  for  the  Los /4nge/es  (Calif.)  come  a  general  assignment  man 


dent  and  publisher,  announced  vertising  saleswoman 
also  that  Mr.  Blake,  veteran  dra¬ 
ma  editor,  would  write  editorials  i  n 

and  participate  in  formulation  of  In  th©  EdltoriCll  RoomS 

editorial  policy. 


turned  to  the  newspaper  as  an  ad-  porter  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  come  a  general  assignment  man 


Helen  McCollum  has  joined 


for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
Before  going  to  Vineland,  Mr. 
Spencer  served  on  the  New  Bri- 


•  *  *  Mrs.  Wilton  Garrison,  for- 

George  L.  Burr,  editor  and  "^e^ly  secretary  to  the  publisher 


the  staff  of  the  Beaverton  (Ore.)  (Conn.)  Herald  news  staff  for 
Valley  News  as  reporter.  years,  the  last  two  as  city  edi- 

♦  *  *  tor. 


Nancy  Cunningham,  formerly 


publisher  of  the  Winter  Haven  ^"<1  "ow  wife  of  the  paper’s  sports  with  the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  Sun.  Raymond  A.  Bruner,  formerly 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  been  reelected  editor,  has  become  food  editor  of  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Condon  science  and  medical  writer  for  the 
Mayor  of  Winter  Haven  for  his  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  (Ore.)  Globe  Times.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  has  been 


Roy  Covington,  a  proof  reader 
before  two  years  of  Army  service. 


)re.)  Globe  Times.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  has  been 

*  ♦  *  named  science  editor  of  the  Toledo 

Joe  Loughlin,  recently  separ-  (Ohio)  Blade.  His  wife,  the  for- 


Ramnath  Goenka,  chairman  of  has  become  a  reporter  and  Robert  ated  from  the  Air  Corps  where  he  mer  Louise  Eisele,  was  for  sever- 

the  Press  Trust  of  India  and  man-  Connelly,  former  city  editor  of  was  with  public  relations,  has  al  years  art  critic  for  the  Cleve- 

aging  editor  of  the  Indian  Express  the  Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Po.st-Herald,  joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  land  News  under  the  name  of 


of  Bombay,  Madras  and  ijelhi.  has  joined  the  copydesk.  Advertiser  as  a  general  assignment  Martha  Lee. 

and  Shriyans  Prasad  Jain  of  ♦  *  *  reporter.  ♦  *  ♦ 

the  Times  of  India  are  visiting  Philip  Foisie,  former  news  edi-  ♦  *  •  Cleveland  Williams,  formerly 

in  the  United  States  following  a  tor,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-  Paul  Flowers,  editorial  page  a  reporter  for  the  Bastrop  (La.) 

business  tour  in  Europe.  They  are  Democrat,  has  joined  the  copy-  columnist  and  book  editor  of  the  clarion  and  a  1951  graduate  of 

returning  to  India  via  the  Pacific  reading  staff  of  the  Louisville  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Lincoln  University  school  of  jour- 

route.  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  Appeal,  is  back  on  the  job  after  nalism,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  has 

♦  ♦  *  *  •  ♦  iu>vf>rn1  is  re-  i _ _  _ , _ r-.-  r  _...• 


( Ky. )  Courier-Journal. 


several  weeks’  absence 


M.  W.  Armistead,  hi,  vicepres-  Irwin  M.  Moskowitz  has  been  covering  from  an  operation  on  his  giana  Weekly^  New  Orleans 
ident  and  associate  publisher  of  transferred  from  the  night  city  re-  spine.  * 

the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  porting  staff  to  the  Summit  bureau  ♦  •  *  Wmiivt  n  Hirm  ano 

IForW  VeH'j,  was  initiated  into  Sig-  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Bob  Holton,  formerly  of  the  t 


become  a  reporter  for  the  Loui- 


IForW  VeH’j,  was  initiated  into  Sig-  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Bob  Holton,  formerly  of  the 
ma  Delta  Chi  at  Lexington,  Oct.  News.  ..  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  has  joined 

23.  •  *  ♦  jjjg  Associated  Press  bureau  staff 

•  •  *  George  M.  Barmann,  Spring-  at  Harrisburg. 

Harrison  Smith,  p  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t ,  field  (Ohio)  Sun  farm  reporter,  •  •  • 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  named  an  honorary  mem-  Horace  H,  Campbell,  former 
is  the  first  newspaperman  elected  ber  of  the  Academia  Philanthropica  city  editor  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
to  the  Young  Presidents’  Organi-  (Collegii  Psychologici),  an  inter-  Republican  -  Boomerang,  has  been 
ration.  New  York,  composed  of  national  institute  of  liberal  arts,  named  managing  editor  of  the 
men  who  have  become  presidents  Hamburg,  Germany.  Laramie  Daily  Bulletin,  replacing 


William  D.  Highland,  manag- 


Bob  Holton,  formerly  of  the  .  T;*,  w  T’  rnvi,  v 

ReaJin,  (P,.)  Tim,,.  tL  i«i»ed 

'he  Associaled  Press  bureau  stall  soul^de 

at  Harrisburg.  ^  ^  suburban  weekly. 

Horace  H.  Campbell,  former 

_ r  .u.  r _ \  JOHNSON. 


of  large  firms  before  their  39th 
birthday. 


Stuart  Halpine,  assistant  state  resigned. 
♦  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

Davies,  general  Republican,  has  become  field  rep-  John 


named  managing  editor  of  the  Mrs.  Henry  Nickelson  is  a 
Laramie  Daily  Bulletin,  replacing 

.Miss  Pat  Sullivan,  who  recently  Sherwood  (Ore.)  Tri-City  News. 


John  Logan  (Joe)  Beldino, 


Edna  Robson,  formerly  in  the 
editorial  office  of  the  Henryetta 


been  elected  executive  vicepresi- 
^nt  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing,  Portland,  Me.  She  will  con- 


Willum  P.  O’Donnell,  sports 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 


tmue  as  assistant  treasurer  and  na-  Republican,  has  been  elected  chair- 


manager,  Press  Association,  Ltd.,  resentative  of  the  newspaper.  For-  onetime  telegrapher  who  became  (Okla.)  Free  Lance,  has  been 

London,  and  Sir  Eric  Bowater,  rest  H.  Palmer,  labor  reporter,  financial  editor  of  the  Omaha  named  women’s  page  editor  of  the 

chairman  of  the  Bowater  Paper  has  succeeded  Mr.  Halpine.  Mark  (Neb.)  World -Herald  in  1926.,  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal. 

Corporation,  were  among  passen-  Sheehan,  formerly  with  the  Mer-  retired  Oct.  15.  {Continued  on  page  38) 

gers  sailing  from  New  York  for  iden  (Conn.)  Record,  is  now  a  re- 
Southampton  Oct.  28  on  the  porter  for  the  Republican.  Mrs. - — 

Cunard  liner  Queen  Elizabeth.  Natalie  Manzo  has  joined  the  ^  •  ill 

*  *  *  society  desk  of  the  Republican  and  YOU  II  06  $66100  0011016 

Jean  Gannett  Williams  has  the  American.  ® 

(  reader  interest,  that  is! ) 

with  EMILY 
and  MABEL 

by  Angelo 

These  "senior  bachelor  belles"  are 
known  and  loved  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion-will  rate  high  with  your  readers! 
Send  today  for  samples  of  this  spark¬ 
ling,  6-times-weekly  panel— see  why  it 

.  .  .  .  „  ,  holds  the  day-in,  day-out  reader  inter- 

^iversity  m  1951,  he  served  with  night  staff  of  ^  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  est  than  can  help  you  build  solid  gains! 

in^  Marine  ^^rkrn*  in  Inufn/tl  nri/\t/\Drann4>r  r^fwwt^r  *  '  ^ 


tional  advertising  manager.  man  of  the  Litchfield  (Conn.) 

*  •  •  Board  of  Education.  i 

John  W.  Rice,  Houghton 

(Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Gazette  Joseph  A.  Cooley,  city  hall  re- 
publisher,  has  been  appointed  to  porter  for  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times , 
the  new  six-member  Corrections  Record,  was  elected  president  of 
Commission  to  operate  Michigan’s  the  Troy  Newswriters. 
penal  and  parole  system.  •  •  ♦ 

*  *  •  Ben  I.  French,  Jr.,  has  been 

Allen  D.  Strunk,  23-year-old  transferred  from  the  Harrisburg 

son  of  the  publisher,  Harry  D.  (Pa.)  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Strunk,  has  become  manager  of  Press  to  the  Philadelphia  bureau,  i 
the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Ga-  *  *  * 

zette.  A  graduate  of  Northwestern  Don  Murphy  has  joined  the 
University  in  1951,  he  served  with  night  staff  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
the  Marine  Corps  in  Korea.  Journal  as  photographer,  reporter  , 

*  *  *  and  librarian.  He  has  been  a  grad- ; 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  T.  Hender-  uate  assistant  at  the  University  of  j 

SON,  director  of  public  service,  Missouri  since  returning  from  the  i 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  Army. 

elected  president  of  the  newspa-  *  •  * 

per’s  Twenty-Year  Club.  Dave  Galloway,  formerly  of 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  31,  1953 
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PERSONAL  (Texas)  Daily  Review,  repl 

■j^rpi^YTON  Virgil  F,  Moore,  who  resigr 

*  .  .  ,  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Ranger 

_ continued  from  page  37  Fastland  (Tex- 

Fritzi  Yundt  and  Lillian  Telegram,  semi-weeklies. 

David  G.  Peterson,  a  f 
•Stan  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal.  .  ^ 


(Texas)  Daily  Review,  replacing  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 

Virgil  F,  Moore,  who  resigned  to 


ff  '  f  .u  David  G.  Peterson,  a  former 

*  ^  ^  oiirna  .  who  is  studying  for  a 

Frances  Cawthorn,  who  served 


as  society  editor  of  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  (Fla.)  Democrat  during  the 
past  Summer,  has  joined  the  wom¬ 
an’s  department  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  as  garden  editor  and 
feature  writer. 


been  appointed  editor  of  the  Iowa 
City  Daily  Iowan,  student  news¬ 
paper  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Leonard  Joyce,  reporter  on  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  has 


Jim  Keith  has  joined  the  staff  following  a 

.u.,  ii/;..., _  r  /XT  ^  T  20-month  leave  of  absence  because 


of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  as  a  staff  photographer, 
succeeding  Carl  Wiegold. 


of  illness. 


Denton, 


John  H.aden,  Jr.,  has  been  f  Cincinnati 

(Ohio)  Times  -  Star,  has  been 
named  this  city's  “outstanding 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  journalist”  by  the  Foremen’s  Club 
_  of  Greater  Cincinnati. 


The  Oldest  PvhltsheTs*  and  Advertisers'  ...  i 

Sewspaper  in  Ame^.ea  ^VILLIA^f  TROMBLEV,  pcncml 

With  which  has  been  merged  The  Journalist,  nCWS  reporter  for  the  Waterburv 
eatabliihed  March  24,  1884;  Newspaperdom,  //^„__  s  E  /c  Irrinorl 


“My  friend,  the  South  is  growing  so  fast  that  my  paper  would  have 
to  get  out  10  more  editions  a  day  to  keep  up  with  it.” 

director  of  the  cultural  center  pro-  Syndicate,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


e«taPUMed  Marcti  ::4,  iNewspaperdom,  \  d  l/*  .  u  x,,  —  - ^  .  . 

Match  1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894;  (Lonn.)  Repuhlicaii.  hds  joined  gpam  for  the  State  Department  in  Shanghai  China  Press  and  Paris 
Editor  &Publ..her  December  7. 1901;  Adver-  the  New  York  Staff  of  Life  maga-  Costa  Rica,  and  a  member  of  the  Times,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
ReS*’ter^™*?ontent9  copyrighted 'i9M*by  t  '^E  DiNovA,  Middle-  public  relations  Staff  at  Consolidat-  governors  of  the  Overseas  Press 


Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  InL'  bur.v.  Conn..  a  recent  college  grad-  Vultee  Aircra: 

The  Editor  ^Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  uate.  is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Re-  bas  joined  the 

Chairman  of  tkt  Board  publican.  editorial  wri 

Robert  0.  Brown  ♦  *  *  NaDEAU, 

- GmerdlPMication  Offices: -  ^hCK  SPALDiNG  who  has  been  .Santa  Monica 

Seventeenth  Floor.  Times  Tower  serving  as  editorial  assistant  on  the  who  has  joined  : 

t2nd  St  and  Broa^ay^ew  York  36,  N.  V.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  moved  vertising  agency. 
BRyani  9-3052.  3053.  ^4.  305.5  and  3056  to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Atlan-  * 


bury.  Conn.,  a  recent  college  grad-  g^j  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  San  Die-  Club  and  a  former  president  of  the 

uate.  is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Re-  bas  joined  theStm  Diego  Union  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
publican.  editorial  writer.  He  succeeds  Club,  has  joined  the  public  rela- 

*  *  *  Remi  Nadeau,  formerly  of  the  tions  staff  of  the  National  Council 

Jack  Spalding,  who  has  been  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 

serving  as  editorial  assistant  on  the  who  has  joined  a  Los  Angeles  ad-  U.  S.  A.,  New  York. 


Jerome  H.  Walker,  Ex/cutirc  Editor;  Dwicbt  ta  Constitution,  where  his  daily 
R!rE";mNrM^^E^R 

Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Advertising  News;  *  ♦  * 

JosiAH  B.  Keewey,  Markeii^  and  Research  J  L  (DiXIE)  SmITH,  a  member 
Mtfiwfrr;  Janet  Haslett.  _  ...  x.. 


Manager:  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian.  r  lu  rx  *.# 

Cbakles  T.  StuarTt  Puhiisher,  J.  W.  Brown, 

Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher,  I  each  Lanet,  ter  editorial  St 

^-edu^on^Mana^^  Wu**^L  °f  Miami  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  Authority. 

Urked',"*  An-^Cw>—Cr“^r"'  a“rline  (Fla.)  Herald.  ♦  *  *  *  s  * 

Deuar,  Cashier,  George  s.  McBride.  *  ♦  *  Bill  Fluty,  former  editor  of  DoRA  Jane  Hamblin,  former 

Cir^utSI'M  Mana^;  e^lym  z.  Kol^ay|  Robert  Gunnsoli.ey,  city  re-  the  Carlisle  (Ky.)  Mercury,  has  reporter-photographer  for  the  Ce- 

Classified  Manager.  _ [  porter  for  three  years  on  the  Sioux  become  sports  editor  of  the  Frank-  dar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  and 

f  cuhiniBon  4,  D.  c.  Bureau  UuesJ.  Bvtler,  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  has  fort  (Ky.)  State  Journal.  now' on  the  r/me-Li/e  staff  in  Lon- 

Telephone.,  thP  C,/t,/y  r,tv  Inur.  don.  was  the  sne.tker  at  the  Coe 


to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Atlan-  ♦  ♦  ♦  p  William  Davidson,  formerly 

ta  Constitution,  where  his  daily  Cliff  Spieler,  formerly  a  staff  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
column  on  Georgia  appears.  correspondent  for  the  Geneva  (N.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  and 

*  *  *  Y.)  Daily  Times,  and  Bill  Hogan,  more  recently  an  Associated  Press 

J.  L.  (Dixie)  Smith,  a  member  former  reporter  for  the  Stamford  correspondent,  has  been  named  as- 
of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis-  (Conn.)  Advocate,  have  become  sistant  director  of  public  relations 
ter  editorial  staff  since  1945,  has  reporters  for  the  Niagara  Falls  of  the  New  York  State  Thruway 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Miami  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  Authority. 


MEtropoliun  0823,  0824,  0825. 


joined  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour- 


Chieago  Bureau,  703  London  Guarantee  (A  nal  Staff  aS  city  hall  reporter.  He 
Aeetd^  Bldg,,  3M  North  fituhiganAve.,  Chi-  replaces  JoE  CoNNOR.  who  went  tO 
eagoI,/tt.  Td.  STate  2-4898-99.  George  A.  .1 


Brandenburg,  Edujr;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  me  Lima  (Ohio)  News  recently. 

fF esiem  Advertuing  Manager. _  *  ♦  *  EdWARD  J.  MuRPHY,  Jr.,  a  RoGER  DuDLEY  has  resigned 

PMad  lphia  Bureau,  1046  CorMr^ciA  Trust  Thomas  Evans.  managing  editor  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  gen-  from  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Pa.*'’Tei.  Wuenbouie  Mepb  w!  of  the  Delafield  (Wis.)  Gazette,  eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  Winston-Salem  CN.  C.)  Journal  to 

PRAGONFTn. _ _  bas  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  last  four  years,  has  joined  the  enter  the  commercial  printing  busi- 

Oshkosh  fWis.)  Dailv  Northwest-  press  section  of  the  Borden  Com-  ness  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Bldg.,  San  Franetsco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  t-7950.  tx  r>  '  x  x  >  xi-  1  .•  j  _  t  *  *  ± 


Where  They  Are  Now 


now  on  the  Time-Life  staff  in  Lon¬ 
don.  was  the  speaker  at  the  Coe 
College  homecoming  at  Cedar 
Rapids. 


Roger  Dudley  has  resigned 


Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Reirreseniative:  Dvu-  cm.  Mrs.  Doris  PHILLIPS,  who  has  pany’s  public  relations  department, 
cKv  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Pe^house.  Mms  Bldg.,  been  as,sociated  with  the  Gazette,  New  York. 

Sob  Francuco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  2978  •  .x  ..  *  *  * 

wishire  Bind.,  Los  AngAes  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk  me  new  editor. 


8-H51. _ _ 

L^on,  EnrfflBd  Allan  Deufons,  Bill  Robbins,  formerly  business  vears  with  Haire  Publishing  Com-  staff  of  Richmond  Radio  Station 
lZoZA  "  ’  “  writer  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  pany  as  advertising  salesman  and  WRNL. 

Paris,  France.  Editor,  G.  Ijincelaan,  48,  Timcs-Dispatch,  has  left  for  a  job  formerly  of  the  New  York  Times  *  ♦  * 

Avenue  de  Pari.,  Vincenne.  (Seine)  Copie.  on  the  copydesk  of  the  Baltimore  and  New  York  Journal- American,  Miles  Hughey,  agricultural  edi- 

(MJ  )  Sun.  and  MiLTON  J.  Kristt,  for  12  tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 

Pari,  (ler),  France.  ♦  ♦  *  vcars  with  the  Haire  company  and  .server,  has  been  employed  as  re- 


;w  York.  Roger  Mudd,  formerly  a  re- 

*  *  *  porter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

Ray  j.  McInerney,  for  nine  News  Leader,  has  joined  the  news 


pany  as  advertising  salesman  and  WRNL. 

formerly  of  the  New  York  Times  *  ♦  * 

and  New  York  Journal- American,  Miles  Hughey,  agricultural  edi- 


and  Milton  J.  Kristt,  for  12  tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
years  with  the  Haire  company  and  server,  has  been  employed  as  re- 


^ar^  Member  A^it  Bureau  of  Circulation..  Betty  Spence  Dix,  1951  grad-  who  has  Served  as  a  special  cor-  porter-photographer  for  the  State 
8  mo.  averas^erpaid  to'lune*30, 195.^19, °I36  u^tc  of  Lincoln  University  school  respondent  to  the  New  York  News  Bureau  of  the  North  Caro- 
(a.  filed  with  A.B.C.  subject  to  audit),  of  journalism,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Trib-  lina  EJepartment  of  Conservation 
”'**FOT¥ub*8cri°ptionlRa* ei  sU  pige  2 ^ow  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  line,  have  formed  the  Mackay  and  Development’s  Advertising  Di- 


DISPLAY  APVERTISING  RATES  (Mo.)  Argus. 
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Publishing  Corp.,  New  York,  and  vision. 

have  purchased  Corsets  and  Bras-  known  North  Carolina  newspaper- 
C.  David  Hellyer,  former  re-  sieres  magazine.  woman,  who  has  been  on  leave 

porter  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  ♦  *  ♦  handling  publicity  for  the  dramatic 

Evening  Tribune,  who  in  recent  Miss  Geraldine  S.artain,  for-  offering,  “Horn  in  the  West,”  at 
years  has  been  a  journalism  profes-  merly  with  the  New  York  World-  Boone,  N.  C.,  also  returned  to  the 
sor  at  San  Diego  State  College,  Telegram  and  Sun,  King  Features  news  bureau. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  lor  October  31,  1953 


Miriam  Rabb,  widely- 
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famed  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  and 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

presents  a  new  1  column  daily  cartoon  service 


DAILY  DOUBTTI 


BRUCE  RUSSELL  HAS  WON 

MORE  IMPORTANT  PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 
THAN  ANY  CONTEMPORARY 
CARTOONIST 


Pulitzer  Prize  for  best  editorial  cartoons 
1946. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (National  Journalistic 
Fraternity)  Distinguished  Service  special 
citation  tor  editorial  cartooning  in  1947. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Service  Award  ('for 
distinguished  service  to  American  journ¬ 
alism')  for  editorial  cartoons  three  times 
—  1948,  1951,  1952. 

National  Headliners  Club  award  for 
'Consistently  Outstanding  Editorial  Car¬ 
toons'  in  1949. 

Freedom  Foundation  cartoon  award  on 
'Contributing  to  American  Way  of  Life' 
in  1949,  1950,  1951,  1952. 

Received  the  Edward  A.  Dickson  U.C.L.A. 
Alumnus  of  the  Year  achievement  award 
for  meritorious  service. 

Received  Christopher  Award  for  Cartoons 
1953. 

In  addition  he  has  received  numerous 
other  citations  and  awards  for  various 
crusades  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country. 
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RADIO— TV 


Newscasters  Advised 
To  Boot  Out  Unethical 


Washington 
The  spokesman  for  the  nation’s 
broadcasters  told  the  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Association 
here  this  week  that  it  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  clean  its  house  of 
“those  who  do  not  meet  the  hon¬ 
orable  requirements  of  an  honor¬ 
able  profession.” 

“You  must  turn  your  attention 
to  the  ethics  of  your  pursuit,  and 
determine  upon  a  course  that  will 
leave  no  question  as  to  your  in¬ 
tegrity  as  newsmen.”  said  Harold 
E.  Fellows,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters. 

Coverage  Equality 
Mr.  Fellows  led  up  to  the  eth¬ 
ical  problem  in  a  discussion  of 
the  efforts  being  made  to  secure  a 
place  of  equality  for  radio  and  TV 
with  the  press  in  coverage  of  public 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Fellows  called  attention  to 
development  in  the  last  three  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Georgia  which  prohibited  coverage 
by  radio  and  television  of  public 
hearings  and  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings.  He  stated  that  certain  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  have  adopted 
canons  against  equal  coverage  of 
the  broadcast  media  on  a  basis 
with  other  news  madia. 

He  said:  “I  am  conscious  that 
in  these  areas  of  news  coverage 
there  is  a  wide  disparity  of  view¬ 
point;  that  there  may  be  some 
public  events  which  should  not  be 
entered  freely  by  microphones  and 
cameras.  The  danger  here  lies  not 
in  the  degree  of  judgment  which 
enters  into  determining  the  proper 
forums  for  coverage,  but  in  the 
development  of  a  body  of  law  or 
regulation  or  ruling  which  pro¬ 
hibits  coverage  altogether.” 

He  cited  the  recent  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  by  a  promoter  of 
boxing  events  to  govern  radio  and 
television’s  news  coverage  of  a 


world  championship  match  as  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  growing 
problem. 

Speaking  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Fellows  said:  “The 
Congress  said  in  effect  that  ‘free¬ 
dom  of  speech’  as  used  in  the 
Constitution  included  speech 
broadcast  through  the  air  by  a 
radio  transmitter.  And  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  you  will  recall,  stipulates 
that  this  freedom  of  the  people 
shall  not  be  abridged  or  limited. 

“.^s  newsmen,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  there  is  no  difference,  ac¬ 
tual  or  implied,  between  the  broad 
privilege  which  redounds  to  the 
press  through  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  privilege  which  re¬ 
dounds  to  broadcasters.” 

However,  he  emphasized,  spe¬ 
cial  responsibilities  go  with  the 
privilege  because  broadcasting  is 
a  new  and  special  medium.  These 
responsibilities  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation’s  radio  and 
television  news  directors,  he  said, 
and  their  assumption  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  reflect  credit  on 
them. 

He  said  further:  “A  few  among 
your  own  profession  have  as  little 
sense  of  responsibility  and  integ¬ 
rity  and  as  little  direct  respect  for 
the  truth  as  an  habitual  murderer 
has  for  human  life. 

‘Liars  and  Libelers' 

“One  of  the  purposes  to  which 
such  a  professional  society  as  yours 
should  be  devoted  is  that  of  digging 
out  of  the  profession  the  malcon¬ 
tents  and  ne’er-do-wells,  the  liars 
and  libelers,  the  irresponsible  and 
unjust.  That  cause  is  one  for 
which  you  should  labor  no  less 
fervently  than  does  the  doctor  in 
excoriating  the  charlatan;  or  the 
lawyer  in  putting  to  rout  the  shys¬ 
ter. 

“As  editors,  you  need  no  further 
delineation  of  those  against  whom 
you  should  defend  the  pursuit  of 


Dockmen  Exercise  Sevareid  Asks 
No  Special  Skills  3-D  Approach 

Washington 

In  denying  an  individual’s  pe-  XlCpOrilliy 

tition  to  upset  traditional  bargain-  Minnkapolb 

ing  units  of  the  teamsters’  union  “3-D”  journalism  that  gives  the 
at  the  St.  Louis  newspaper  plants,  real  meaning  of  the  news  was 


the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  made  this  observtaion: 


urged  by  Eric  Sevareid,  chief 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
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“The  dockmen  perform  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  in 
same  kind  of  work  at  both  plants;  the  seventh  annual  Guild  memor- 
their  sole  duty  is  to  take  newspa-  iai  lectures  at  the  University  of 
pers  off  a  conveyor  belt  and  Minnesota  here, 
place  them  on  trucks.  The  truck  “The  journalism  we  throw  on 
drivers  then  stack  the  newspapers  our  daily  screen  is  still  2-D  jour- 
in  the  trucks.  The  dockmen  exer-  nalism,  the  flat  fact  accompanied 
cise  no  special  skills  in  perform-  by  the  flat  opinion,”  Mr.  Sevareid 
ing  their  work.”  said.  “We  are  not  providing  the 

-  depth,  not  illuminating  the  back- 

which  you  are  a  part — the  gossip  ground,  making  it  a  living  part  of 
panderers,  the  loose-tongues,  and,  the  picture,  with  a  third  dimension, 
most  insidious  of  all,  the  dissem-  which  is  meaning.” 


biers  who  cloak  opinion  in  the 
guise  of  news. 


Mr.  Sevareid,  a  graduate  of  the 
University’s  school  of  journalism 


“No  medium  in  the  history  of  in  1935,  said  the  press,  by  failing 
mankind  could  tell  a  bigger  lie  to  give  stories  proper  perspective. 


than  radio.  We  have  seen  it  con¬ 
verted  to  that  purpose,  at  the  ex- 


is  witlessly  aiding  the  destruction 
of  honorable  men  and  helping  cre- 


pense  of  world  peace,  within  our  ate  giant  public  myths. 


time.  Nor  could  any  medium,  by  As  an  example,  he  said  Dean 
the  same  token,  tell  a  bigger  truth.”  Acheson  lives  today  in  infamy  in 
^  (glasses  of  ^Sews  ^Icdis  the  minds  of  millions  because  the 
In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  ^  the  full  mean- 

Fellows  said  that  the  modern  >ng  of  his  I  will  not  turn  my  back 

shorter  working  day  has  allowed  ""^J  ^^’-s^vTreir  saT  Secretary 

Acheson^xplaiJed  the  statemS 

'  “Do-*  ^'r  fKo,  CO.-,!  “ic  I'Oie  with  deference  to  Bib- 

Part  of  that  time,  he  said,  is  ,  ...  .  ...  . 

being  devoted  to  the  media  i  n  'cal  verses  which  reporters  did  no 
«,i,.vt.  .11  v«n  .c  n.u,cm,.n  Up.  The  meaning  was  that 


which  all  of  you,  as  newsmen,  have  “'i.- 

.  m.ior  Acheson  considered  Hiss  guil 

"-S  ral^lwhich  is  the  hews 


medium  of  immediacy.  The  story  .^PP>y  P"**'*" 

of  forgiveness  of  sin. 

“To  television -which  is  the  Another  example^ Mr.  Sev^eid 
news  medium  of  demonstration.  Senior  M^ar- 

“To  newspapers-the  news  me-  and  others  have  taken  advan- 
Hium  ‘agc  of  thc  present  press  techniques 


dium  of  record.  rTr. 

“And  perhaps,  as  well,  to  the  ^  mn^nts,  so 

magazines  and  periodicals  -  the  not  present 

news  media  of  cLment  and  inter-  Communists,  so  many  plain  li^ 
tation  ”  erals,  across  the  screen  for  so  long 

James  C.  Hagerty,  White  House 
press  secretary,  told  the  broadcast 
journalists  that  some  form  of  -j-j  i  t 
Presidential  news  conference  will  RlduGr-JonnS  GrOUp 
be  attempted  on  television  before  InspGCtS  OfO  NIinGS 


the  year  is  out.  The  format,  he 
said,  will  necessarily  encompass 


Duluth,  Minn. 
As  a  follow-up  on  the  Duluth 


a  smaller  group  than  the  200  or  so  ^  News-Tribune  special 

reporters  who  attend  the  meetings  Tomorrow”  section-a 


with  President  Eisenhower. 


DGnvGr  PrGss  Club 
To  Expand  FacilitiGS 


64-page  issue — thc  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit  and  MinneapolU 
Ridder-Johns  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  inspected  the  new  taconite 
developments  on  the  Northern 


Construction  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  immediately  on  a  $30,000  ad- 


Denver  Minnesota  Range. 


They  spent  Friday,  Oct.  2,  tour¬ 
ing  the  mining  sites.  The  follow- 


dition  to  the  Denver  Press  Club,  ing  day  they  heard  mining  com- 
with  the  hope  that  the  nation’s  pany  executives  explain  the  future 
oldest  press  club  will  be  able  to  developments. 


open  its  expanded  facilities  before 
Christmas. 


In  the  visiting  group  were  War¬ 
ren  Mitchell,  New  York;  Ben  Gin- 


The  expansion  will  be  the  first  gold,  Chicago;  Ed  Andersen,  New 
major  renovation  of  the  club  York;  Jerry  Lundale,  Detroit;  Rob- 
building  at  1330  Glenarm  Place  ert  Liggett,  Minneapolis;  Joseph 
since  it  was  built  in  1923.  The  Wall,  Chicago;  Marty  Vail,  New 
plans  call  for  installing  more  than  York;  F.  B.  Fitzgerald,  New  York; 
$10,000  worth  of  new  kitchen  Peter  Benziger,  New  York,  and 
equipment.  Charles  Revelle,  Chicago. 
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On  the  Proper  Handling 
Of  Hispanic  Names 

By  Ted  Morello 
Yankee  editors  find  themselves 

under  an  increasing  hammering  of  Mr. 

triple,  quadruple  and  quintuple  Morello  has  been  a  copyreader  and 
names  peppered  with  prepositions,  assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
articles  and  conjunctions — names  York  World-Telegram  and 

like  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  y  ^an,  where  he  has  had  occasion 
Molina  and  Carlos  Ibanez  del  ‘«^fos  advisor  on  Latin-Ameri- 
Campo.  affairs  in  general  and  Hispan- 

President  Eisenhower’s  re-em-  tc  names  in  particular.) 


phasis  on  hemispheric  solidarity, 
mutual  security  pacts  with  the 
Latin-American  republics,  the  re¬ 
cent  Washington  -  Madrid  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  Falcon  Dam  cere¬ 
monies  have  sharpened  the  focus 
on  proper  usage  of  Spanish-type 
names. 

The  case  of  Alberto  Martin  Art- 
ajo,  the  Spanish  foreign  minister, 
points  up  the  confusion  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  Hispanic  combination 
can  cause.  Morgue  clippings  from 
New  York  newspapers  dating  back 
to  1945  disclose  he  was  referred 
to: 

Eleven  times  in  subsequent  ref¬ 
erence  correctly  as  Mr.  Martin 
Artajo; 

Eight  times  in  subsequent  ref¬ 
erence  incorrectly  as  Mr.  Artajo; 

Eight  times  in  papers  whose 
style  cals  for  full-name  usage  in 
first  reference  as  (no  first  name) 
Martin  Artajo; 

Once  as  Alberto  Martinez  Art¬ 
ajo. 

Individual  papers  on  occasions 
followed  one  usage  on  Monday 
and  another  on  Thursday. 

Admittedly  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  not  included  in  the 
Statistics,  the  name  appeared  only 
once,  in  full  trinomial  and  correct¬ 
ly.  But  even  here  editorial  un¬ 
easiness  was  reflected  by  subse¬ 
quent  mention,  in  which  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Artajo  was  referred  to — safely 
—as  “the  foreign  minister,”  “the 
Spanish  official”  or  simply  as  “he.” 

All  Filed  Under  A 
Incidentally,  the  morgue  clip¬ 
pings  were  filed  (and  who  can 
blame  the  librarian?)  under  “A.” 

What,  then,  IS  the  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  Spanish-type 
names?  What  is  the  right  “last” 
name  for  second  and  subsequent 
references  in  a  news  story? 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Mexico  City  made  a 
commendable  attempt  to  shed  light 
in  the  dark  corner. 

“The  explanation  (of  Hispanic 
names)  is  very  simple,”  the  AP 
declared  bravely.  “The  name  of 
the  father’s  family  comes  first, 
then  the  name  of  the  mother’s 
family. 

“For  instance.  (Mexican)  Pres¬ 
ident  .Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  is  the 
son  of  a  man  named  Ruiz.  His 
mother’s  name  was  Cortines." 

The  rule,  if  oversimplified,  is 
sound.  But  it  is  a  map  with  too 
many  blank  areas  and  can  lead 


astray  an  editor  who  follows  it 
too  literally. 

At  the  simplest  end  of  the 
Hispanic  name  scale  are  straight¬ 
forward,  Yankee-type  forms  that 
pose  no  problem:  Juan  Fernandez, 
Juan  J.  Frenandez,  J.  Jose  Fernan¬ 
dez  or  Juan  Jose  Fernandez  all  are 
obviously  an  ungarnished  Mr.  Fer¬ 
nandez  in  subsequent  reference. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  such. 

Many  Such  Names 
At  the  other  extreme  the  multi- 
nominals  run  to  Ignacio  Delfin  de 
la  CuTZ  y  del  Pozo  combinations — 
or  as  long  as  pen,  paper  and  family 
lineage  hold  out. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
such. 

Since  double  given  names  as 
well  as  multiple  surnames  are 
common,  a  major  pitfall  lurks  in 
the  inability  of  the  Yankee  eye 
to  recognize  a  given  name  as  such: 
Guillermo  (William),  Beltran 
(Bertram),  Diego  (James).  Other 
Spanish  names  may  occur  unac¬ 
countably  either  as  given  or  as 
family  names,  as  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cases  of  Henry,  Martin  or 
Nelson.  Or  a  given  name  may 
simply  reflect  parental  whimsy. 
Thus  one  could  understandably 
be  misled  by  the  pick-thc-middle- 
one  rule  applied  to  Jose  Toribio 
Medina,  the  Chilean  historian  and 
scholar,  who  is — in  fact — Mr.  Me¬ 
dina.  Both  the  familiar  Jose  and 
the  rare  form,  Toribio,  are  given 
names  in  his  case,  equivalent  to 
Jose  T.  or  J.  T.  Medina,  but  virtu¬ 
ally  always  written  in  full. 

LiKkily,  many  given  names  are 
recognizable  to  Americans  as 
either  typically  Spanish  or  as  thin¬ 
ly  disguised  Hispanic  versions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  forms:  Pedro,  Pablo, 
Ricardo,  Ernesto. 

Assuming  that  the  given  name 
or  names  have  been  discovered  and 
isolated,  there  remains  —  presum¬ 
ably — the  family  name,  consisting 
of  the  father’s  surname  plus  the 
mother’s,  with  or  without  a  con¬ 
junctive  “y”  (and). 

In  the  only  exception  noted  to 
its  rule,  the  Associated  Press  story 
admits: 

“Whether  or  not  to  use  the 
double  name  in  addressing  a  man 
depends  on  his  personal  choice. 
The  president  prefers  to  be  called 
Ruiz  Cortines:  former  President 
Migtiel  Aleman  never  used  his 
mother’s  family  name." 


Overlooking  the  fact  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Aleman  did  on  occasion — in¬ 
cluding  that  of  registering  to  vote 
in  the  1952  election — use  his 
father-mother  combination  (Ale¬ 
man  Valdes),  the  AP  statement  is 
a  practical  guide.  It  would  be 
pedantic,  for  example,  to  insist  on 
the  technically  correct  but  uncom¬ 
mon  forms  of  Generalissimo  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco  y  Bahamonde  or 
Cuban  President  Fulgencio  Batista 
y  Zaldivar. 

Some  Hispanics  protect  the 
unity  of  the  “last”  name  with  a 
hyphen,  but  the  practice  is  rare. 
For  instance,  out  of  more  than 
1,300  listings  in  the  first  (195) 
edition  of  “Who’s  Who  in  Latin 
America”  fewer  than  25  carried 
the  hyphen. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  guard 
the  proper  use  of  combinations  for 
Puerto  Rican  servicemen  by  ar¬ 
bitrarily  hyphenating  all  double 
surnames.  The  system  serves, 
among  other  things,  to  keep  Juan 
Arevalo  Zelaya’s  records  in  the 
“A”  file  instead  of  incorrectly 
among  the  “Z’s.” 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
however,  hyphenate  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  does  and  omit  the  hyphen 
when  he  omits  it.  Thus  in  these 
services  Juan  Arevalo  Zelaya 
would  be  filed  under  “Z”  but  Juan 
Arevlo  -  Zebaya  would  appear 
among  the  “A’s.” 

Actually,  a  newspaper  should 
concern  itself  less  with  the  legal, 
birth-certificate  name  than  with 
that  by  which  the  individual  is 
commonly  known.  Only  a  scholar, 
for  example,  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Mexican  muralist 
Diego  Rivera  is — for  the  record — 
Diego  Maria  Concepcion  Juan 
Nepomuceno  Estanislao  de  la  Ri¬ 
vera  y  Barrientos  Acosta  y  Rod¬ 
riguez. 

Once  having  established  in  first 
mention  that,  let  us  say,  the  Bo¬ 
livian  president  is  Victor  Paz  Es- 
tenssoro,  the  Yankee  editor  has 
two  choices  in  establishing  news¬ 
room  style:  he  may  repeat  the 
family  name  in  full  (Paz  Estens- 
soro)  in  subsequent  reference;  or 
shorten  it  to  the  father’s  name 
(Paz) — but  not  to  Estenssoro 
alone. 

Usage  Is  5>crambled 
Latin  -  American  newspapers, 
perhaps  less  style  conscious  than 
the  North  American  press,  often 
scramble  their  usage  unmercifully 
in  the  same  story.  The  Chilean 
president  may  be  called  in  first 
mention  Gen.  Ibanez  and  then  suc¬ 
cessively  el  Presidente  Carlos 
Ibanez.  Gen.  Ibanez  del  Campo 
and  el  Presidente  Carlos  Ibanez 
del  Campo — but  never  del  Campo 
alone. 

On  rare  occasions  personal 
whim  invalidates  even  the  relative¬ 
ly  hard-and-fast  rule  that  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  always  be  used,  with 
or  without  the  mother’s.  Such  a 
case  was  the  great  17th  century 
Spanish  painter,  Diego  Rodriguez 
de  Silva  v  Velazquez.  Historians 
attribute  his  use  of  Velazquez  as 
a  “last”  name  to  “excessive  na¬ 


tionalism”;  the  mother’s  name,  Ve¬ 
lazquez,  is  characterisically  Span¬ 
ish,  whereas  the  father’s  surname 
is  Portuguese. 

Another  exception  arises  through 
the  historic  English  misapplication 
of  the  mother’s  name  to  some 
prominent  Hispanic  figures  to  the 
point  where  only  the  most  precise 
would  try  now  to  change  the  us¬ 
age.  Cases  in  point  are  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca,  the  pre-Franco 
Spanish  po'et  and  playwright,  and 
Balboa,  discoverer  of  the  Pacific. 

The  son  of  Federico  Garcia 
Rodriguez  and  Vincenta  Lorca, 
the  poet  bears  the  family  name, 
Garcia  Lorca — and  thus  he  is 
known  throughout  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world.  But  even  his 
English  -  language  biographers, 
while  acknowledging  the  error, 
have  bowed  to  the  persistent  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  usage  and  refer  to  him 
simply  as  Lorca. 

And  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa’s 
name  appears  in  the  “N”  section 
of  standard  Spanish-language  ref¬ 
erence  works,  which  refer  to  him 
by  his  full  surname,  Nunez  de  ' 
Balboa. 

Plain  Mr.  Falla 

With  patronymics  preceded  by 
“de” — popularly  though  often  in¬ 
accurately  considered  the  mark  of 
noble  lineage — modem  usage  com¬ 
monly  omits  the  preposition  when 
the  surname  is  used  alone.  Thus 
composer  Manuel  de  Falla  be¬ 
comes  Mr.  Falla. 

Bolivar — bom  Simon  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  de  la  Santisima  Trinidad 
Bolivar,  or  Simon  de  Bolivar,  at 
its  simplest — dramatized  the  older 
Spanish  attitude  toward  the  prepo¬ 
sition  by  expunging  the  “de”  as 
unbefitting  a  liberator  leading 
South  Americans  from  monarchy 
to  republicanism.  He  thereafter 
signed  himself  simply  Simon  Boli¬ 
var. 

However,  “de  la”  and  “del”  or¬ 
dinarily  are  integral  parts  of  sur¬ 
names:  Juan  de  la  Cmz  and  En¬ 
rique  del  Rio  are  subsequently  Mr. 
de  la  Cruz  and  Mr.  del  Rio. 

It  need  be  noted  only  briefly — 
and  perhaps  discouragingly — that 
Portuguese-speaking  Brazil  follows 
the  Spanish  style,  with  indigenous 
complications  thrown  in.  The  most 
perplexing  inconsistency  to  the 
Yankee  eye  is  the  not  unusual 
penchant  for  using  given  names  in 
preference  to  family  names. 

Fast  -  shifting  Latin  American 
politics  can  lift  a  man  from  ob¬ 
scurity  to  Page  1  overnight,  a  fact 
which  limits  the  usefulness  of  even 
such  an  excellent  reference  work 
as  “Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.” 
The  most  recent  WWLA,  which 
appeared  in  seven  volumes  be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1950  and  covers 
the  20  republics,  lists  only  four 
incumbent  presidents  as  holding 
that  office.  The  names  of  seven 
other  present-day  chief  executives 
are  included,  but  not  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  names  of  the  current 
presidents  of  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Peru, 
Honduras,  Panama,  Uruguay  and 
Guatemala — are  not  listed  at  all. 


editor 
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CffiCULATlON 

Seminar  Plan 
For  Next  June's 
ICMA  Parley 

Jim  Rankin,  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Topeka,  Kan.,  told  directors 
of  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  last  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  preliminary  reports  in¬ 
dicate  Newspaperboy  Day  for  1953 
was  the  most  widely  and  exten¬ 
sively  observed  of  any  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Newspaper  Week. 

“Conservative  estimates  are  that 
750,000  lines  of  newspaper  space 
in  all  forms  were  devoted  to  News- 
peperboy  Day,”  said  Mr.  Rankin, 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  News- 
paperboy  Committee. 

Directors,  meeting  at  the  time  of 
the  ABC  convention,  heard  ICMA 
committee  reports,  including  a 
proposed  new  convention  program 
format  by  First  vicepresident 
Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer.  Workshop  sessions,  or¬ 
ganized  along  the  lines  of  semi¬ 
nars,  with  25  to  30  circulation 
managers  in  each  group,  are 
planned  for  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
in  June,  Mr.  Staab  said. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  organ¬ 
ize  seminars  on  much  the  same 
basis  as  those  conducted  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  where  newspaper¬ 
men  have  gained  much  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  respective 
problems  and  solutions  through 
give-and-take  sessions.  The  ICMA 
convention  dates  are  June  22-24. 
Convention  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Daytona  Plaza. 

Funnies  on  TV 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
uses  a  TV  program  to  preview  the 
Sunday  comics,  featuring  Roy 
Bohannan  to  narrate  the  Tribune 
Funny  Paper  Party  each  Sunday 
morning. 

Key  to  Salesmanship 

The  secret  of  making  salesmen 
out  of  bill  collectors  in  a  carrier 
organization  is  t<?  first  teach  the 
boy  to  have  confidence  in  himself, 
says  L.  Gilford  Eden,  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times  circulation 
manager. 


FLOYD  L.  HOCKENHULL 
President 
JOHN  YEAGER 
Vice  President 

Circulation  Development 
Service,  Inc. 

Circulation  Specialitt$ 

S3  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicaco  4.  Illinois 
Telephone  WAbaah  S-6007 

Correspondence  invited 

(Strictly  Confidential) 
Counsel  •  Research 

Circulation  Campaigns 
Administration 

Complete  Circulation 
Development 

Newspapers  •  Haitazlne  •  Business 
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Appleton  Paper 
Offers  Area  Name 

Appleton,  Wis, 

The  A  ppleton  Post  -  Crescent 
suggests  the  Appleton  area,  which 
includes  seven  communities,  be 
called  the  “Fox  Cities.”  The  towns 
included  besides  Appleton  are 
Kaukauna,  Little  Chute,  Kimberly, 
Combined  Locks,  Menasha  and 
Neenah. 

The  editorial  proposes  the  area, 
through  which  the  Fox  River 
flows,  be  called  Fox  Cities,  the 
fourth  largest  metropolitan  area  in 
Wisconsin.  “As  the  Fox  Cities  we 
can  do  things  that  we  could  never 
do  as  individual  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,”  says  the  P-C. 


“You  must  have  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  first  sell  yourself 
to  the  boy,”  he  said.  “Then,  you 
must  teach  that  boy  confidence  in 
himself  to  sell  himself.  And  if  you 
can  teach  that  boy  to  sell  himself, 
he  will  be  able  to  sell  anything — 
your  newspaper,  or  any  product 
that  you  may  have  to  offer.” 

Takes  Time  to  Train 

Back  of  Mr.  Eden’s  “nutshell 
formula”  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  circulation  manager 
as  well  as  the  carrier.  As  he  puts 
it:  “Sometimes  I  feel  Td  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  few  good  bill  collec¬ 
tors.” 

The  foundation  of  any  good 
carrier-salesman,  he  pointed  out, 
is  that  he  be  well  oriented,  trained, 
briefed,  or  whatever  the  method  of 
practice,  in  starting  a  career  on  a 
route.  He  must  first  learn  to  de¬ 
liver  his  newspapers  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner. 

CM  Must  Have  It 

Assuming  the  boy  does  his  job 
as  well  as  the  average,  behaves  as 
well  as  the  average,  is  punctual  in 
paying  his  bills,  and  has  no  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  com¬ 
plaints — then  the  boy  is  ready  to 
learn  salesmanship,  according  to 
Mr.  Eden. 

“No  one  can  train  newspaper- 
boys  to  be  sales  executives  who  is 
not  himself  a  sales  executive.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  sell  a  product  un¬ 
less  you  are  sold  on  that  product 
yourself.” 

NBA  Contest  Winners 

Winners  in  the  Newspaperboy 
Day  carrier  ad  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Newspaper  Boys  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  have  been  announced  as 
follows:  First,  Stanley  G.  Parsons, 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Daily  Times-Delta; 
Second,  George  F.  Clark,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Third,  Ed 
Keefe,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

Winners  of  special  awards  were: 
James  M.  Armstrong,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal;  1.  N. 
Leadbetter,  Richmond  (Va.)  news¬ 
papers;  and  Everett  H.  Dawson, 
Sterling  (Colo.)  Advocate. 

The  contest  was  conducted  in 
connection  with  an  offer  made  by 
NBA  of  six  free  mats  of  carrier- 
boy  illustrations  for  use  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  Newspaperboy  Day. 


Stores  Underwrite 
Extra  Circulation 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
The  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and 
News  is  planning  its  largest  special 
Christmas  section  to  date.  In  1948 
the  Christma.s  edition  ran  52  pages 
and  that  figure  has  not  been 
equalled  since.  Publication  date 
is  Tuesday,  Dec.  1. 

Members  of  the  Klamath  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  are  paying  for 
advertising  at  regular  rates  and 
they  are  underwriting  the  cost  of 
printing  and  delivering  6,802  copies 
of  the  entire  paper  over  and  above 
the  regular  circulation.  The  paper 
is  expected  to  run  more  than  50 
pages,  hence  the  advertising  will 
cost  approximately  $4,000.  Cost 
of  the  additional  papers  will  be 
nearly  $500.  These  copies  will  be 
distributed  in  outlying  communities 
in  the  Klamath  Basin  where  the 
Herald  and  News  does  not  have 
complete  circulation  coverage. 

To  facilitate  production  of  the 
big  paper,  taped  feature  material 
has  been  ordered  from  Tape  Pro¬ 
duction  Corporation,  New  York. 
The  section  will  be  localized  by 
photographs  taken  by  Don  Kettler, 
staff  photographer. 

■ 

IDPA  Prepares  Study 
Of  Iowa  State  Market 

A  new  study  of  the  Iowa  state 
market,  entitled  “Blue  Print  For 
Iowa  Sales,”  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  ready 
for  distribution  to  manufacturers 
and  agencies,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Herbert  O.  Tschudy, 
director  of  the  Iowa  group. 

The  38  papers  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  group  cover  the  entire  state 
area  with  the  exception  of  Des 
Moines  and  Polk  County. 

The  presentation  outlines  how 
an  advertiser  taps  75  per  cent  of 
the  retail  sales  in  Iowa,  a  total  of 
$1,943,174,092,  through  the  use  of 
the  38  Iowa  Daily  Press  papers. 
Use  of  the  group  gives  a  79  per 
cent  coverage  of  the  households  in 
the  71 -county  area. 

Copies  are  available  through  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  AsstKiation  of¬ 
fice,  318  Shops  Building,  Des 
Moines  9,  Iowa. 

■ 

Fourth  Generation 
Pepper  Is  New  C.  E. 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
W.  M.  Pepper  III  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Gainesville  Sun  as  city 
editor.  His  great-grandfather,  the 
late  Dr.  E.  1.  D.  Pepper,  came  to 
Gainesville  around  1900  as  editor 
of  the  Christian  Standard.  His 
grandfather,  the  late  W.  M.  Pep¬ 
per,  Sr.,  purchased  the  Sun  in 
1917  and  was  its  editor  for  many 
years.  His  father,  W.  M.  Pepper, 
Jr.,  is  the  present  editor. 

The  new  city  editor  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  (Masters’ 
Degree)  and  has  worked  on  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News  and 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Finance  Men 
Take  Advice 
From  the  Press 

St.  Louo 

Instead  of  the  press  interview¬ 
ing  businessmen  in  a  “meet-the- 
press”  panel  discussion,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  roles  were  reversed  and 
businessmen  interviewed  the  press 
at  the  39th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Consumer  Finance 
Association,  here  recently. 

The  press  panel,  part  of  a  con¬ 
vention  session  devoted  to  public 
relations,  was  an  attempt  by  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  licensed  consumer 
finance  industry  to  find  out  how 
they  could  best  get  along  with 
newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

Highlights  of  the  advice  which 
the  media  representatives  gave  to 
businessmen  were: 

1.  Get  acquainted  with  the 
press  (and  other  media)  so  you’ll 
know  the  form  in  which  to  submit 
news  and  information. 

2.  Give  the  press  the  facts  and 
the  fewer  adjectives,  the  better. 

3.  Learn  the  difference  between 
news  and  advertising  copy;  give 
the  former  to  the  ad  department; 
give  the  news  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment;  don’t  mix  the  two. 

4.  When  you  want  correct  in¬ 
formation  about  the  press  (and 
other  communication  media)  ask  a 
newspaperman.  Don’t  ask  adver¬ 
tising  men  about  editorial  mat¬ 
ters  and  vice  versa. 

5.  If  the  press  “misreports" 
your  business,  don’t  “hate  the  edi¬ 
tor”;  call  on  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  talk  it  over.  The 
press  is  part  of  the  community, 
too,  and  with  few  exceptions 
maintains  an  “opei-door”  policy. 

6.  Small  town  papers  and  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  agree  on  the  above 
points  but  note  that  the  former 
usually  has  more  time  to  “pass 
the  time  of  day”  and  “get  ac¬ 
quainted.” 

The  press  panel  included  Theo¬ 
dore  Schafer,  staff  reporter  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat; 
Charles  L.  Blanton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Sikeston 
(Mo.)  Standard;  and  Wilson  Con- 
dict,  advertising  manager,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Emphasizing  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  advertising  and 
news,  Mr.  Condict  said: 

“If  you  have  an  advertising 
message,  buy  space  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  Don’t  try  to  get 
promotional  material  into  the 
editorial  side  of  the  paper.  And 
when  you  have  genuine  news,  give 
it  to  the  editorial  desk.” 

■ 

Catholic  Daily 

A  Catholic  daily  newspaper  to 
be  known  as  "La  Union  Catolica," 
will  be  established  early  next  year 
at  Quito,  Ecuador,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Eloy  Sorea,  Latin-Amer- 
ican  priest  and  journalist  who  is 
in  the  United  States  as  the  guest 
of  the  State  Department. 
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Adding  new  coke  ovens  to  help  meet 

demands  off  increasing  steel  capacity 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  > 


The  making  of  coke  is  a  little  known 
but  vital  link  in  the  steel  production 
chain — an  important  “behind  the 
scenes”  contributor  to  the  spectacular 
advance  in  the  quantity,  q^uality  and 
variety  of  steel  output.  S«ational  Steel, 
now  operating  hundreds  of  coke  ovens, 
is  adding  over  100  more  to  help  supply 
the  larger  volume  of  pig  iron  required 
by  National  Steel’s  steadily  expanding 
steel-making  capacity. 

The  coking  process  starts  with  selected 


coal,  washed,  sized  and  blendeil  so  that 
it  is  virtually  a  manufactured  product. 
This  coal  is  “baked”  for  about  18 
hours  in  the  coke  oven.  About  70%  of 
the  weight  of  the  coal  becomes  coke. 
Most  ol  the  remainder  is  recovered  in 
the  form  of  gas,  chemicals,  o’ls,  and  tars 
— from  which  come  an  array  of  proelucts 
ranging  from  antibiotics  to  nylons. 

As  pictured  here, white-hot  coke  is  being 
pushed  from  an  oven  into  a  special  car, 
for  transportation  to  a  quenching  tower. 


The  quenched  coke  is  then  dumped  on 
the  sloping  wharf  at  the  right  and 
carried  by  conveyor  to  a  screening 
plant  for  separation  into  various  sizes. 
The  large  lump  coke  is  then  burned  in 
the  forced  draft  of  the  blast  furnaces  to 
smelt  metallic  iron  from  its  native  ore. 

As  in  all  phases  of  production,  these 
coke  plants  are  equipped  and  operated 
under  the  completely  modern  standards 
which  maintain  National  Steel’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  steel  industry  leader. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Gr*ot  lokM  Sf««l  Corp.  Wtirton  $l««t  Company 
StramStool  DlvUien  Hanna  Iron  Oro  Company 

Tho  Honna  Furnoco  Corp.  NoNonol  Minot  Corp. 
Notionol  Stool  Prodvett  Co. 


SYNDICATES 


Editorial  Page  Breeze 
In  Satirical  Cartoons 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a 
fresh  editorial  breeze  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  newspapers  through  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
The  breeze  is  the  cartoon  work  of 
an  amiably  antagonistic  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Inter- 
landi. 


His  cartoons  are  of  the  panel 
type,  two  or  three  columns  wide, 
and  are  being  promoted  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  editorial  page,  though 
not  as  a  substitute  for  a  regular 
editorial  cartoon. 

Mr.  Interlandi  is  not  an  editorial 
cartoonist,  per  se.  His  panels  are 
for  the  most  part  concerned  with 
subjects  only  generally  in  the  news, 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  the 
possibility  of  atomic  warfare,  sub¬ 
versives,  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Out  of  such  material  he  makes 
cartoons  that  are  genuinely  funny, 
but  with  the  inclusion  of  a  satire 
that  shows  all  too  plainly  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  occasional  pathos  of  the 
individual  citizen  caught  up  in  a 
world  moving  too  fast  for  his  thor¬ 
ough  comprehension  of  it. 

In  one  cartoon  there  is  a  de¬ 
crepit  old  man  standing  on  a  busy 
street  corner.  Cars  are  barrelling 
past  and  busy  looking  buildings 
crowd  the  background.  A  young 
and  officious  Boy  Scout  with  a  pad 
and  pencil  is  standing  looking  at 
the  old  man.  The  boy  says  “Be¬ 
fore  I  help  you  across  the  street 
you’ll  have  to  sign  this  loyalty 
oath.” 

Mr.  Interlandi,  who  is  26,  is  a 
syndicate  cartoonist  through  a 
combination  of  happy  circum¬ 
stances,  none  of  which  were  de¬ 
liberately  planned.  He  had  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  teacher  and  had  worked 
for  a  career  along  those  lines. 

Born  in  Chicago  he  put  in  six 
months  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Art  before  entering  the  service 
for  participation  in  World  War  11. 
During  that  time  he  was  an  in¬ 


fantry  combat  medic  in  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
He  won  three  battle  stars. 

After  the  war  he  finished  his 
undergraduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  and  drew  cartoons  for 
the  student  newspaper.  The  Daily 
Iowan,  while  working  toward  his 
master’s  degree  in  fine  arts. 

It  was  while  doing  this  that  he 
came  to  the  attention  of  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  executive  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Interlandi  has  been  with  the 
R&T  for  about  a  year  now,  having 
started  out  on  a  two-  or  three- 
times-a-week  basis.  For  the  last 
six  months  or  so  he  has  been  work¬ 
ing  fulltime  and  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  turn  out  a  daily  panel 
without  undue  strain. 

Original  release  date  for  the  In¬ 
terlandi  syndicate  cartoons  was  set 
for  the  middle  of  November,  but, 
according  to  the  syndicate,  many 
editors  wanted  “in”  after  an  initial 
and  opinion-gathering  showing  of 
the  drawings.  To  date  some  18  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  have  signed  up 
for  the  feature. 

Most  of  the  dailies  are  using  it 
on  the  editorial  page  where  the 
light  satire  goes  well  with  the 
heavier  fare.  Mr.  Interlandi  does 
not  crusade  for  individual  causes 
or  mix  in  politics,  nor  does  he  take 
sides.  As  a  bridge  between  a 
straight  gag  panel  and  a  political 
cartoon,  he  is  a  satirist  who  deals 
mainly  with  the  “sound  and  fury” 
of  today’s  living  and  their  effects 
on  the  individual  who  fumblingly 
tries  to  understand  what  they  sig¬ 
nify. 

New  NEA  ‘Extra* 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  has  readied 
a  Christmas  story  by  Walt  Scott 
called  “the  Little  Tree  That 
Talked.”  There  will  be  22  strips 
for  release  Nov.  30  through  Dec. 
24.  The  sequence  is  a  Christmas 
adventure  of  “The  Little  People” 
and  will  be  sent,  like  most  of 
NEA’s  extras,  to  full  service  cus¬ 
tomers. 

News  and  Notes 

Bob  Considine,  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist  and  telecaster,  will  receive 
the  Banshees  Silver  Lady  award 
for  outstanding  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  1953.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  writer  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  recognition  Nov.  12  at 
the  Fall  Luncheon  meeting  of  the 
club  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Henry  O.  Nimis,  25  years  in  the 
syndicate  business,  has  been  ap¬ 


Frank  Interlandi 


pointed  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features,  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

*  «  * 

“Mickey  Moase,”  the  w  e  1 1  - 
known  Walt  Disney  character  that 
has  appeared  at  various  times 
throughout  the  world,  is  now  25 
year  old.  He  has  been  in  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  cast  for  23. 

>i<  * 

Roy  Crane,  who  does  “Buz 
Sawyer”  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  just  completed  a  stay 
at  the  Navy’s  test  pilot  school  at 
Patuxent  River,  Md.,  and  made 
three  cruises  on  the  aircraft  car¬ 
rier  “Wasp”  to  get  authentic  detail 
for  a  new  episode  in  which  Buz 
will  be  recalled  to  the  navy  and 
become  involved  in  a  cloak  and 
dagger  story. 


Ex-Newspaper  Men 
On  'World'  Magazine 

World  magazine,  new  publica¬ 
tion  of  international  scope,  made 
its  debut  Oct.  23.  The  publisher  is 
Roger  Sherman  Phillips,  31.  His 
top  aid  is  James  Parton,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  chief  editor  is  Tibor  Koeves, 
who  topped  the  staff  of  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lip’s  first  venture  in  the  field. 
United  Nations  World. 

Chief  news  editor  is  Thomas  C. 
G.  Simonton,  former  cable  editor 
for  International  News  Service. 
Feature  editor  is  Percy  Knauth, 
who  spent  five  years  in  the  Berlin 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
later  with  Time  and  Life. 

m 

Banker  Associated 
In  Scotsman  Venture 

Montreal 

James  Muir,  president  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  has  been 
appointed  a  director  of  Scotsman 
Publications,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Roy  H.  Thomson  of  Toronto, 
who  recently  purchased  a  three- 
quarter  interest  in  the  Scotsman 
and  associated  publications.  Mr. 
Muir  is  a  native  of  Scotland. 


Lamb  Under  Study, 

He  Employs  McGrath 

Washington 

A  study  of  Edward  Lamb’s 
“qualifications  to  be  a  broadcast 
licensee”  is  under  way  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission, 
it  was  reported  this  week  by  Com¬ 
missioner  John  C.  Doerfer,  recent 
Eisenhower  appointee. 

Coincident  with  announcement 
that  the  inquiry  would  extend  to 
the  Toledo  lawyers’  association 
with  organizations  which  have 
been  labeled  subversive  by  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Lamb  hired 
J.  Howard  McGrath,  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  Attorney  General, 
as  executive  vicepresident  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Lamb  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Mr.  Lamb  has  repeatedly,  in  his 
publisher’s  columm  in  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  disavowed  various 
“letterhead  organizations”  and  pro¬ 
fessed  stem  anti-Communist  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  newspaper  and  in  broad¬ 
cast  activities. 

Commissioner  Doerfer  explained 
that  “some  questions  have  come 
up”  and  Mr.  Lamb  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  and  “a  chance  to  settle 
this  thing  once  and  for  all.” 

Meanwhile  there  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
would  attack  the  President’s  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  a 
close  associate  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  to  the  FCC,  citing  his 
role  in  the  notorious  Tydings- 
Butler  campaign  in  Maryland. 


Editorial  Pages  Revised 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Journal  and  Bulletin  have 
adopted  horizontal  makeup  on  the 
editorial  pages  and  are  using 
thumbnail  cuts  in  some  editorials. 
The  design  was  worked  out  under 
the  direction  of  Garrett  D.  Byrnes, 
production  editor. 


Caniif's  Big  Day: 
Ride  on  Fire  Engine 

Hillsboro,  Ohio 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  Hugh 
Fullerton,  Sr.,  baseball  reporter  for 
big  town  newspapers,  returned  to 
this  little  city  for  brief  visits,  teen¬ 
agers  packed  his  family’s  drugstore 
just  to  get  a  closeup  of  him.  One 
of  these  was  Milton  Caniff,  who 
used  to  make  pretty  good  chalk 
cartoons  on  the  blackboard  in 
school. 

Milt  himself  came  back  Oct.  17 
to  receive  a  welcome  far  bigger 
than  that  ever  accorded  the  late 
sports  writer.  It  was  “Milton 
Caniff  Day,”  honoring  the  “Rem¬ 
brandt  of  the  Comic  Strip,”  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Steve  Canyon.”  Highlight 
of  the  motorcade  and  all-day  pro¬ 
gram  was  presentation  to  Milt  of  a 
plaque  which  later  was  to  be 
placed  in  city  hall.  The  parade 
included  a  25-year  old  fire  truck. 
Milt  always  wanted  to  ride  on  it, 
and  this  time  got  his  wish. 
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IPI  Makes 
Staff  Changes 
In  Zurich 

The  International  Press  Institute 
has  announced  changes  in  its  sec¬ 
retariat  staff  at  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

The  associate  director,  W.  Mc¬ 
Neil  Lowry,  who  joined  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1952,  on  the  understanding 
he  would  be  free  to  leave  after 
one  year’s  service,  remained  until 
the  completion  of  the  Flow  of  the 
News  report  in  September  and 
then  went  to  a  new  post  in  the 
Ford  Foundation,  New  York. 

The  conclusion  of  the  project 
has  meant  other  departures  from 
the  staff.  Henning  Sinding-Larsen, 
of  the  staff  of  Aftenposten,  Oslo, 
who  joined  the  staff  to  direct  the 
European  part  of  the  survey,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  newspaper.  Ted  Kru- 
glak,  who  assisted  him,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneva  to  continue  work 
on  a  journalism  thesis.  He  is  head 
of  the  faculty  of  journalism  of 
Long  Island  University. 

In  New  York,  Frank  Kelly,  who 
directed  the  American  part  of  the 
project,  has  become  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  American  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Council. 

It  is  not  planned  to  appoint  a 
new  associate  director.  Instead, 
Robert  Noble,  who  has  been  edit¬ 
ing  the  IPI  Report,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  and 
publication.  In  that  post  he  will 
have  over-all  responsibility  to  the 
director,  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  for  the 
publication  of  the  IPI  Report,  the 
research  program  and  the  work  of 
the  Press  Center. 

Mrs.  Martha  Turner  Hor.showki, 
formerly  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal  and  Time  and  Life, 
I'l.P.  /.,  is  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  English  edition  of  IPI  Report. 
Armand  Gaspard  continues  as  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  the  Gahiers  de 
fl.P.l.,  and  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  new  German  edition,  IPI 
Rundschau  is  Gerd  Padel,  who  is 
also  assistant  to  the  director. 

■ 

Montgomery  Heads 
San  Francisco  Club 

San  Francisco 

Edward  Montgomery,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  is  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Press  and  Union 
League  Club  of  San  Francisco.  He 
succeeds  Harvey  Wing,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

John  T.  Callahan,  San  Francisco 
Call-iiulletin,  and  Roy  Buell,  Pa¬ 
cific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  are  vicepresidents  with  Eric 
Culienward,  secretary,  as  a  result 
of  the  Oct.  1  election. 

W.  H.  B.  Fowler  declined  elec¬ 
tion  as  treasurer  due  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Club  manager.  Mr. 
Montgomery  appointed  Ray  Lea¬ 
vitt,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
3  past  president,  to  serve  the 
treasurer’s  term. 


Civil  Defense  Papers 

continued  from  page  9 


if  half  the  people  who  made  them 
should  be  killed,  strangers  can 
read  the  reports  and  know  what 
to  do. 

The  Public  Information  Section 
reviews  every  section  of  these 
long  reports  in  order  to  be  sure 
newspapers  receive  information 
that  is  vital  to  the  public. 

“We  insist  on  setting  up  now 
of  emergency  press-radio  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  exercises,”  said  Mr. 
O’Connell.  "These  headquarters 
have  teletype  machines  and  direct 
telephones  and  reporters  are  given 
official  information  of  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  as  it’s  being  done.  If 
they  are  there  a  few  days,  the  re¬ 
porters  are  to  be  housed  and  fed 
by  CD.  We  act  as  a  news  agency 
and  questions  are  answered  im¬ 
mediately,  exactly  as  on  a  battle¬ 
field.” 

Newsmen  Enroll 

“Under  state  law  conscription 
goes  into  effect  and  all  able-bodied 
can  be  assigned  to  needed  duties, 
including  publishers,  editors  and 
reporters,”  continued  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell.  “There  is  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  to  newspapers  in  having  every 
newsman  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  CD  organization  because  state 
law  provides  that  all  killed  or  in¬ 
jured  who  are  enrolled,  card-car¬ 
rying  CD  members  are  entitled  to 
death  and  disability  insurance 
($9,000  for  death.  $3,000  for  sur¬ 
gical  expenses,  $  1 1 ,000  for  total 
injury).  If  they  volunteer  after  an 
attack,  it’s  too  late  for  these  bene¬ 
fits.” 

The  CD  spokesman  said  there 
would  be  a  “tremendous  differ¬ 
ence”  in  reporting  methods  in  cov¬ 
ering  an  air  attack  and  reporters 
are  schooled  in  the  emergency  edi¬ 
tions  for  this  specialized  service. 
He  added  that  sending  a  cub  to 
Washington  and  expecting  him  to 
become  a  crack  correspondent  im¬ 
mediately  is  no  more  foolish  than 
to  assign  a  reporter  to  such  a  dis¬ 
aster  without  knowledge  of  how 
CD  works. 

O’ConneH’s  Career 

Mr.  O’Connell  began  news  work 
as  a  copyboy  on  the  New  York 
Times  in  1913  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  late  Adolph  Ochs  he 
worked  in  14  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  He  was  wounded  with 
the  Marines  in  World  War  I  and 
was  a  major  in  a  Marine  combat 
outfit  that  made  the  initial  attack 
on  Guadalcanal  in  World  War  II. 
He  has  served  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Herald-American  and  has  filled 
important  public  relations  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  Assistant  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Public  Information  Section 
is  Richard  Reagan,  who  for  more 
than  20  years  was  a  newsman  for 
the  New  York  Globe,  New  York 
City  News  Association  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  he  was 
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editor  of  the  Transatlantic  Edition 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  distrib¬ 
uted  daily  on  British  liners. 

Assisting  them  is  Paul  Bird, 
writer,  formerly  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority. 

■ 

Conners  Estate 
Net  Is  $1,076,595 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

A  net  estate  of  $1,076,595.04 
was  left  by  the  late  William  J. 
Conners,  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  and  president  of  affiliated 
companies,  according  to  figures 
filed  with  the  New  York  State  Tax 
appraiser.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1951. 

The  entire  estate,  less  taxes, 
funeral  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  was  left  to  the  three  chil¬ 
dren:  William  J.  Conners,  HI, 
Mrs.  David  F.  Leopold,  of  Buffalo, 
and  Mrs.  William  McCabe  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass. 

Separate  provision  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  widow,  Mrs.  Corinne  Til- 
ford  Conners,  was  made  through 
an  insurance  trust  established  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  his  death. 

An  analysis  of  the  estate  tax  re¬ 
turn  shows  Mr.  Conners  left  real 
estate  valued  at  $36,676.98;  stocks 
and  bonds,  $693,548.94;  cash, 
$84,197.42;  life  insurance,  $308,- 
945.90,  and  other  miscellaneous 
property  $80,849.68. 


Funds  Are  Collected 
For  Welch  Family 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Numerous  organizations  in  Con¬ 
necticut  are  contributing  to  a  Mike 
Welch  Fund,  set  up  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  to  aid  the  stricken  Mrs. 
Welch  and  her  three  fatherless 
children. 

Herbert  S.  Welch,  ex-Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  and  New 
York  Daily  News  reporter,  died  at 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hospital,  Oct. 
10,  of  polio,  and  his  wife.  Barbara, 
is  hospitalized  in  New  Haven  with 
the  same  disease. 

A  new  house  for  the  Welch 
family  will  be  constructed  on  an 
acre  of  land  in  Weston,  Conn.,  by 
companies  and  individuals  who  of¬ 
fer  their  time  and  material  free  of 
charge.  Donations  may  be  mailed 
to  William  E.  Stone,  care  of  the 
Westport  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Westport,  Conn. 


Georgia  Press  Group 
To  Visit  Fort  Benning 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

To  get  a  look  at  the  state’s  sixth 
largest  city,  Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  are  preparing  to 
visit  Fort  Benning,  home  of  the 
U.S.  Infantry,  Nov.  13  and  14. 
The  press  visitors  will  tour  the 
post  as  guests  of  Maj.  Gen.  G.  S. 
Meloy,  Jr. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  an  offi¬ 
cial  dinner  at  the  Officers’  Mess. 
Due  to  military  regulations,  the 
visit  will  be  on  a  no-expense-to- 
the-govemment  basis. 


Batista  Lifts 
Censorship  and 
Salutes  Press 

Havana 

The  Cuban  government  has 
lifted  press  censorship  and  re¬ 
stored  constitutional  guarantees, 
but  the  recently  enacted  public 
order  law  remains  in  effect.  The 
strict  law  decrees  penalties  for  the 
publication  of  anything  considered 
objectionable  by  the  government. 

(The  e.xecutive  committee  of  the 
Inter- American  Press  Association 
expressed  approval  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  action.) 

The  guarantees  had  been  abro¬ 
gated  for  90  days  following  an 
abortive  revolt  in  July,  and  censor¬ 
ship  imposed,  but  the  guarantees 
were  restored  and  censorship  abol¬ 
ished  89  days  afterwards  in  order 
that  civil  rights  might  be  in  effect 
during  the  celebration  of  Newspa¬ 
permen’s  Day,  Oct.  24.  On  that 
day  President  Fulgencio  Batista 
and  his  Cabinet  were  hosts  to  the 
local  and  foreign  press  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Presidential  Palace. 
Batista  gave  a  short  address  say¬ 
ing  that  the  public  order  law 
would  be  administered  fairly. 

(Batista  wore  in  his  lapel  the 
emblem  of  the  newspapermen’s 
collegium,  which  he  founded.  In 
return  the  collegium  had  given 
him  its  No.  1  membership  diplo¬ 
ma.) 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  Cabinet 
had  approved  a  law-decree  estab¬ 
lishing  a  newspapermen’s  retire¬ 
ment  fund. 

Two  former  newspapermen  were 
appointed  to  the  president’s  cabi¬ 
net:  Enrique  Pizzi  de  Porras  as 
acting  information  minister,  and 
Pablo  Carrera  Justiz  as  minister 
without  portfolio. 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New 
York  Times,  said  that  the  Chief 
Executive  told  him:  “Censorship 
is  as  distasteful  to  me  as  it  is  to 
any  other  person  who  believes  in 
a  democratic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  My  government  has  never 
at  any  time  given  the  slightest 
thought  to  censorship  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  measure.  The  dangers  of 
permanent  restrictions  on  the  basic 
freedoms  of  democracy  are  as  re¬ 
mote  in  Cuba  as  they  are  in  the 
U.  S.” 

The  new  American  ambassador 
to  Cuba,  Arthur  Gardner,  also  met 
with  the  local  and  foreign  press. 
In  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
U.  S.  helping  Cuba  develop  a 
bagasse  newsprint  industry,  Mr. 
Gardner  said,  “That’s  what  we  are 
here  for,  to  give  you  all  the  tech¬ 
nical  aid  which  we  can  possibly 
extend  to  you.” 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  within  a 
short  time  Jesse  Friedman  would 
arrive  in  Cuba.  He  is  a  bagasse 
expert  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Asked  about  the  potentialities  of 
the  bagasse  industry,  Mr.  Gardner 
replied  that  it  was  “up  to  Cuba 
to  prove  its  worth.” 
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15-Paper  Copley  Press, 
25-Year  Story  in  Book 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  COPLEY  PRESS.  Aurora.  Illinois: 

The  Coploy  Press.  Inc.  428  Downer 

Place.  460  pp.  Illustrated. 

When  AuJus  W.  Shipton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Copley  Press  of  5  Il¬ 
linois  and  10  California  dailies, 
became  general  manager  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  in  1928,  he 
received  this  admonition  from  Col. 
Ira  C.  Copley  who  had  founded 
and  built  the  group  of  15  papers; 

“We  have  no  friends  to  favor, 
no  enemies  to  punish.  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  job,  it  wifi  be  because 
you  select  capable  men  to  head  the 
paper’s  departments  and  charge 
each  of  them  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  developing  good  seconds 
in  command.” 

Colonel  Copley’s  counsel  recalls 
the  New  York  Times’  policy,  “with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor,”  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  this  “best  principle  I  ever 
learned,”  by  Col.  William  N. 
Southern,  Jr.  on  his  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  as  publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Mo.)  Examiner.  Col¬ 
onel  Southern  put  it  this  way: 

“Never  stick  pins  into  people. 
If  public  welfare  requires  it,  take 
a  club  to  them,  and  they’ll  respect 
you  for  it.  But  never  needle  any¬ 
one.” 

In  this  quarter-century  anniver¬ 
sary  chronicle  of  the  Copley  pa¬ 
pers,  their  founder  is  quoted  as 
urging  his  publishers  to  “publish 
all  news  in  an  unbiased  manner, 
irrespective  of  the  politics  of  the 
owner  and  regardless  of  whom  it 
affected,  even  if  it  included  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family.  .  .  .  You  must 
have  friends,  of  course,  but  never 
so  intimate  that  you  become  the 
servant  of  their  desires.” 


This  was  not  an  empty  code. 
It  operated.  One  of  his  San  Diego 
papers,  following  his  policy,  car¬ 
ried  headlines  announcing  that  the 
Colonel  had  been  called  before  a 
board  in  Washington.  The  news- 
paperboy  was  shouting,  “Read  all 
about  Colonel  Copley.”  The  Col¬ 
onel  called  the  boy  to  him  and 
bought  five  copies.  The  next  day 
he  was  telling  his  circulation  man¬ 
ager  about  the  incident  and  the 
manager  said: 

“The  dumb  fellow.  I’ll  fire  him 
immediately.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do  that 
for?”  the  Colonel  retorted.  “He 
sold  five  papers,  didn’t  he?” 

j|c  :)c 

Another  creed  that  operated, 
the  book  points  out,  was  that  each 
of  his  papers  should  have  its  own 
personality,  natural  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  community,  and  that  each 
publisher  should  have  complete 
autonomy.  “One  cannot  do  mass 
thinking  for  a  group  of  newspapers 
or  for  a  group  of  communities,” 
Colonel  Copley  declared  —  and 
held  to.  “Each  newspaper  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  each  needs  to  have  the 
close  personal  touch  with  com¬ 
munity  life  that  only  the  home 
town  newspaper  can  give.” 

Once  an  advertiser  carried  a 
protest  to  Colonel  Copley.  The 
Colonel  listened,  discussed  the 
matter  with  his  publisher,  and  de¬ 
termined  that  the  publisher  was 
within  his  rights.  The  Colonel  sus¬ 
tained  the  publisher’s  decision  and 
advised  the  advertiser  that  any 
subsequent  discussion  would  be 
with  the  publisher  and  not  with 
him.  The  advertiser  declared  he 


P“T/ie  Poor  Man's 
Philosopher” 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street 
human  interest— one 
of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 
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JEWELRY  LINAGE 


Writ*  US  or  ask  our  ropresentotivo 
for  o  somple  copy.  And  bo  sure 
to  see  these  others  in  Metro's  bot- 
tery  of  proven  linage  builders: 

*  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

*  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

*  Fashion  Review  Service 

*  Greater  Sales  Service 

*  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

. . .  And  many  other  supplementary 
services  that  mean  INCREASED 
LINAGE  for  your  newspaperl 
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Mazur  Speaks  < 

'Off  the  Record'  ' 

Chicago  i 

At  the  39th  annual  ABC  lunch¬ 
eon  attended  by  nearly  500,  Paul 
Mazur,  senior  partner  in  Lehman  ' 
Brothers  and  author  of  a  best-seller 
on  economics,  said  he  would  read  . 
that  portion  of  his  talk  which  was 
being  released  to  the  press,  then 
he  would  go  “off-the-record”. 

Mr.  Mazur  lectured  the  press 
about  its  responsibilities  as  a  mass 
education  medium. 

He  then  discussed  deflation  and 
inflation,  prefacing  his  remarks  by 
stating  again  that  he  was  speaking 
off-the-record,  “for  fear  of  being 
misquoted  or  quoted  —  there’s 
danger  in  both.” 

Mr.  Mazur’s  remarks  were  more 
academic  than  newsworthy,  thus 
leaving  the  audience  somewhat  up 
in  the  air  as  to  what  “inside  infor¬ 
mation”  it  had  been  privileged  to 
hear. 

would  never  return  to  the  office. 
And  Colonel  Copley  replied: 

“That  is  a  matter  entirely  in 
your  hands,  but  I  repeat  that  any 
further  discussion  will  be  with  the 
executive  and  not  with  me.” 
e  e  e 

Colonel  Copley  never  “dropped 
in”  on  any  of  his  publishers  with¬ 
out  advance  warning.  It  was  a 
policy  that  endeared  him  to  the 
man  who  took  an  afternoon  off 
and  wasn’t  expecting  the  boss. 
There  always  came  a  telephone 
call  the  day  before  and  the 
Colonel  politely  asked;  “Will  you 
be  in  tomorrow?  I’d  like  to  come 
over  and  visit.” 

Colonel  Copley  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  1905  when 
he  bought  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Bea¬ 
con.  The  incorporation  was  effec¬ 
ted  on  Feb.  17,  1928.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  directly  owns  and  operates 
four  daily  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  operates  under  lease  one  other. 
(E&P,  Oct.  17,  page  56). 

Colonel  Copley  died  at  83  on 
Nov.  2,  1947.  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon,  then  a  Congress¬ 
man  from  California,  declared  that 
Colonel  Copley  “exemplified  the 
American  story.”  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  commented  that  “Colonel 
Copley  held  the  respect  of  leaders 
in  Washington  for  his  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  sound  judgment  on  do¬ 
mestic  and  world  affairs.” 

Audus  Shipton  did  make  good 
as  general  manager  of  the  Illinois 
State  Joural  as  Colonel  Copley 
had  predicted  when  he  assigned 
him  to  the  post  in  1928.  He  was 
appointed  publisher  of  the  State 
Journal  in  1933  and  president  of 

the  Copley  Press  in  1942. 

I  ]|c  4i  i|( 

There  is  a  specific  and  instruc¬ 
tive  story  of  newspaper  building 
in  this  volume.  It  is  a  readably 
and  revealingly  anecdotal  history, 
and  also  a  carefully  documented 
record — not  only  of  the  founder 
and  executives  but  of  each  of  the 


15  Copley  papers.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  growth  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  publication,  to  the 
Washington  Bureau,  to  the  annual 
conferences,  to  the  radio  activities, 
to  the  West-Holliday  publishers’ 
representatives,  and  to  the  West- 
Tacoma  Newsprint  Company. 

The  book  is  much  more  than  a 
conservative  memorial  to  the  Cop¬ 
ley  newspapers;  it  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  literature  of 
newspaper  building. 

■ 

Book  Aims  to  Stop 
Muddled  Thinking 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Cecil  Williams,  chief  librarian 
for  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  has 
authored  a  scientific  report  on  the 
pattern  of  proper  thinking.  The 
Foundations  of  Intelligence,  as  the 
book  is  entitled,  is  fresh  and  new 
in  its  field  and  one  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  calls  a  “slow  motion  picture 
of  the  sane  mind  in  action.” 

A  student  of  psychology  for  40 
years  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
the  systems  of  logic,  Mr.  Williams 
worked  for  10  years  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  book.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  to  tell  the  reader  how 
thinking  is  done  and  how  it  can 
be  done  properly.  It  sets  down  the 
rules  by  which  distorted,  muddled 
thinking  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  with  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  for  30  years, 
as  reporter,  desk  man,  editorial 
writer,  and  chief  librarian. 

■ 

Media  Research 
Center  at  Syracuse 

A  new  Research  Center  to  study 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
other  phases  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  has  been  organized  by  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the 
school,  will  serve  as  director  of  the 
center  temporarily. 

Readership  surveys,  advertising 
surveys,  typographical  analyses, 
public  opinion  polls,  reader  inter¬ 
est  studies,  and  readability  surveys 
are  among  the  studies  which  the 
Center  is  doing  or  is  equipped  to 
do.  Dr.  Clark  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
the  center  will  concentrate  on  up¬ 
state  New  York,  its  clients  already 
;  include  the  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber 
Company  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
•  the  American  Weekly  in  New 
York  city. 

1  The  research  will  be  conducted 
I  by  the  staff  of  the  school  of  jour- 
’  nalism.  Where  extra  manpower  is 
1  needed,  it  will  be  recruited  from 
I  the  graduate  students. 


SLA  Secretary 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Mari¬ 
an  E.  Lucius  as  executive  secretary 
of  Special  Libraries  Association, 
New  York,  has  been  announced  by 
Mrs.  Lucile  L.  Keck,  president  of 
the  association.  Miss  Lucius  has 
been  librarian  in  the  firm  of  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Company  since 
1946. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  •* 

- -  especially  true  with  the  airlines. 

Phr^m^Q^  Pj\  ^  TltJQ^  “That  checking  the  negatives  for 

1  M.  ,/m  O*  M  quality  and  to  see  if  the  jobs  were 

Y  w  •  F*/*  properly  covered  gives  me  an  idea 

1^'q  ^  man’s  capabilities. 

It'  w  W  M  X^Cf  C  “That,  on  this  job,  there  is  al- 

T  II-  ways  Monday-morning  quarter- 

By  James  L.  Collings  backing.  You  check  the  next  day 

and  see  that  the  competition  out- 

Your  name  is  Harry  Leder  and  newspapers  for  ideas  and  to  see  jjd  you  or  vice-versa.  Just  as  in 
until  last  .August  you  were  a  staffer  how  the  competition  did.  baseball,  it’s  easy  to  second-guess 

with  United  Press  Newspictures  That  over  with,  you  start  to  a  guy. 

and  now  you  are  make  an  entry  in  the  logbook  to  “And  that,  finally.  I’m  not  quite 

photo  assignment  '  1  Charlie  handle  the  political  on  the  shelf  as  a  photographer, 

editor  and  some-  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  tomor-  Por  the  first  time  since  1  was  a 

times  you  take  /  row.  The  phone  interrupts  before  staff  photographer,  I  now  own  a 

the  job  home  J  ^  M  you  can  dot  the  /  in  Charlie’s  camera.  I  bought  a  Rollei.  It’s 

with  you  and  it’s  name.  nice  to  have  it  around — ^just  in 

not  the  old,  easy  |L  -v-  Harry,  says  Tom,  I’m  over  at  case.” 

routine  of  two-  Blow’s  restaurant  on  Storm  St. 

three  assignments  I’ll  have  to  stick  around  a  while.  Colorado  State  Judges 

a  day  and  that’s  Can  you  make  a  pickup  of  my  Bon  Courtroom  Pix 

it-  H  holders?  Colorado  District  Judges 

You’re  riding  Sure,  you  tell  Tom. ^  Association  has  voted  to  ban  news- 

in  to  work  and  .  ^  The  phone  rings  again  and  again  paper  photographers  from  taking 

hurriedly  reading  and  again  and  finally  you  say,  pictures  in  their  courtrooms.  The 

your  paper,  carefully  noting  pic-  dammit,  will  it  ever  stop  so  I  judges  agreed  to  comply  with  a 

tures  and  stories  that  could  be  can  read  all  the  mail,  and  you  declaration  by  the  state  supreme 

translated  into  pictures.  You  used  know  it  won’t  and  you’ll  have  to  court  that  the  American  Bar  As- 

to  see  the  blonde-and-blue  dainti-  read  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  aviation’s  IQ"*?  code  was  to  be 


Phones!  PA*s!  Tips! 
IPs  a  Hectic  Life 


By  James  L  Collings 


with  United  Press  Newspictures 
and  now  you  are 


how  the  competition  did.  baseball,  it’s  easy  to  second-guess 

That  over  with,  you  start  to  ^  guy. 
make  an  entry  in  the  logbook  to  “And  that,  finally.  I’m  not  quite 
have  Charlie  handle  the  political  on  the  shelf  as  a  photographer, 
luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  tomor-  Por  the  first  time  since  I  was  a 
row.  The  phone  interrupts  before  staff  photographer,  I  now  own  a 
you  can  dot  the  /  in  Charlie’s  camera.  I  bought  a  Rollei.  It’s 
naftie.  nice  to  have  it  around — ^just  in 

Harry,  says  Tom,  I’m  over  at  case.” 

Blow’s  restaurant  on  Storm  St. 

I’ll  have  to  stick  around  a  while.  Colorado  State  Judges 
Can  you  make  a  pickup  of  my  Bon  Courtroom  Pix 
holders?  Colorado  District  Judges 

Sure,  you  tell  Tom.  Association  has  voted  to  ban  news- 


The  phone  rings  again  and  again  paper  photographers  from  taking 
and  again  and  finally  you  say,  pictures  in  their  courtrooms.  The 


ness  across  the  aisle  on  the  7:32. 


She’s  still  there,  but  you  don’t  see  you  remind  yourself  to  look  at  the 
her  anymore.  negatives  turned  in  that  day.  Must 


id  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  sociation’s  1922  code  was  to  be 
In  the  middle  of  doing  both,  adhered  to  in  the  state  courts, 
u  remind  yourwlf  to  look  at  the  Denver  newspaper  photograph- 


Menlal  Overtime 


Your  mind  is  on  other  things  equipment  for  the  Cornell- 

-not  as  nice,  true,  but  more  ur-  Columbia  game,  Oct.  31. 


negatives  turned  in  that  day.  Must  ers  have  been  taking  pictures  in 
be  sure,  too,  the  men  have  the  courtrooms. 


You’re  thinking  about  having 


It  equipment  for  the  Cornell-  District  Judge  Alfred  A.  Arraj 
umbia  game,  Oct.  31.  of  Pamar,  Colo.,  former  owner  of 

*  *  *  the  Baca  County  Democrat,  a 

Yes,  it’s  a  hectic  job,”  Harry  weekly,  said  the  question  of  ban- 


Don  cover  the  ship  with  the  week,  “but  I  like  it — it’s  ning  photographers  during  trials 

Greek  ambassador  on  it,  about  ^  challenge.  Let  me  tell  you  a  was  “discussed  to  some  extent” 
checkine  into  fh.it  niihlicitv  atrent’s  little  about  it.  Some  of  the  high-  during  the  judges’  meeting. 


checking  into  that  publicity  agent’s 
idea  on  a  feature,  about  news  re¬ 


leases,  about  those  phone  calls  that  1''®  learned: 


lights,  some  pointers.  This  is  what 


are  giving  you  tennis  elbow,  about  Re  Publicity  People  q  Business  Side 

recommending  to  Jack  that  he  take  “That  there’s  so  much  spot  news  afTf-z-tinn  At 

along  the  28-inch  job  to  the  United  to  be  covered  it’s  hard  to  originate  Anm.Zr  Fdward 

Nations,  about  Saturday’s  football  features.  It’s  a  matter  of  man-  walln  w  r  rln! 
games,  about  that  special  request  power. 

from  the  Boston  client.  “That  it’s  helpful  for  me  to  J  J 


Ex-Photog  Gets  Post 
On  Business  Side 

Personnel  changes  affecting  Al- 


from  the  Boston  client.  “That  it’s  helpful  for  me  to 

There  was  none  of  this  pressure,  recommend  to  the  photographers 
this  worry,  this  responsibility,  when  what  equipment  to  use  and  what 
you  were  just  plain  Harry  Leder,  picture  angles  to  consider,  as  well 
UPN  photographer,  you  think,  as  whom  to  contact  on  the  assign- 

Then  you  realize  you  can’t  afford  ment.  This  business  often  depends 

the  luxury  of  reminiscing  and  you  on  knowing  whom  to  call  when, 
remember  you  have  to  tell  Andy  It’s  good  to  know  publicity  people 

to  grab  a  shot  of  that  girl  in  the  — they’re  a  great  source  of  con- 

La  Rosa  business  as  she  leaves  the  tacts  for  you. 
studio,  rear  exit.  “That  we  pride  ourselves  here 


Wakin,  W.  C.  Greene  and  Fred 
Palumbo  have 
been  made  at  the 
New  York  World- 
Telegram  Sun. 

Mr.  Aumuller, 
a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  from  1936 
until  July  11, 

1951,  when  he 
became  picture 


ness  office. 

Mr.  Wakin,  former  night  city 


—  iiu-Miios  as  MIC  leaves  me  .vz*  jrv/u.  pHifor  has  heen 

Studio,  rear  exit.  “That  we  pride  ourselves  here  ’t  H  t  H 

It’s  9  a.m.  now.  The  phone  on  our  ability  to  coinply  with  spe-  ^inistrative  assis- 
rings.  Harry,  a  guy  says.  I’ve  got  requests  from  individual  ch-  Aumuller 

a  wonderful  story  for  you.  Now  sometiines  creates  a  man-  office 

if  you’ll  just  send  a  man  over  Power  problem,  but  we  do  our  best  Wakin  former  nieht  city 

to  to  move  what  they  want  on  the  vvaxin,  lormer  nignt  cu> 

editot,  and  at  one  time  assistant 

You  put  the  phone  down — after  “That  thp  inzsrnincr^nprt/vt  thp  O'ly  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

vii  II  1  A  j  1  n^t  tnc  niornins  pcrioo  is  tne  »  .  • 

II  N  T  Vx  "  back-to  read  roughest.  You’re  trying  to  get  the  f^enmg  News,  takes  over  as  pic- 

tJ't'iz-  “  It!  S'"  izi  o?  L'S  Se’t  Lif  !ha.’ "ali 


comes  chief  photographer.  He  has 


XT  *  *1.  *r  tr  I  oi  course,  mere  is  an  max  man  e  l  /  Z  - 

s  s  “JA^rdS^'L'sii’aiwav,  ,hi„u  .5. ^“^7" 

Stent""'  “*‘>"'^''."1  their  stories  should  be  Lve^red  '’“'“"'I’O  »  It”  assistant, 

hear  atvint  many  you  thev’re  that  important.  I’d  say  less  __  _  „  *___  . 

about  during  the  day.  25%  of  them  are  worth  New  Offset  Weekly 


ThaTpresrage;^^^^^^  W-T&S  ^7  years. 


about  during  the  day. 
Story  N.  G. 


New  Offset  Weekly 

story  IN.  G.  bothering  with.  Too  many  of  them  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  story’s  no  good,  you  say  to  are  not  picture  conscious  enough  The  Trotwood  Tribune  has 

yourself — no  pictures  in  it.  So  to  know  our  needs.  made  its  appearance  as  an  eight- 

you  call  back  and  tell  the  press  ‘That,  on  the  favorable  side,  page  offset  tabloid  weekly.  Elgin 
sgent  you’re  not  interested  this  publicity  people  often  supply  us  Roof  is  publisher  and  his  wife  is 

time,  and  then  go  on  reading  the  with  pictures  on  their  stories — pic-  editor. 
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Paul  Shideler, 
Half-Century 
Photog,  Feted 

Indianapolis 

The  lanky  new  office  boy  hired 
for  Hilton  U.  Brown,  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
was  told  that  one 
of  his  duties  w^s 
to  prevent  the 
managing  editor 
from  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  unwel¬ 
come  visitors. 

A  few  days  lat¬ 
er  when  a  man 
came  walking 
toward  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s 
door,  Paul  Shide-  cu-j  • 
ler  asked  h  i  m 
whom  he  wanted  to  see.  The  vis¬ 
itor  didn’t  reply. 

Young  Shideler  was  devoted  to 
his  new  job  and  wasn’t  about  to 
let  the  man  pass  without  identify¬ 
ing  himself.  When  the  persistent 
visitor  started  for  the  door  again, 
Paul  took  him  by  the  seat  of  the 
pants  and  coat  collar  and  ushered 
him  out. 

Mr.  Brown  heard  the  commo¬ 
tion  and  looked  out  just  as  Delevan 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  News,  was 
being  exited. 

That  was  in  1903.  Today,  some 
50  years  later,  Mr.  Shideler  is  just 
as  devoted  to  his  job  as  head  of 
the  News’  photographic  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
party  Oct.  20  where  he  was  given 
a  diamond  pin  by  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  News  and 
the  Star. 

The  News  ran  a  full  picture  page 
of  the  photographer  and  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  his  work. 

A  big,  handsome  man  with  sil¬ 
ver  grey  hair  and  a  mastache,  Mr. 
Shideler  has  snapped  his  camera  at 
the  great  and  lowly,  at  the  tragic 
and  happy.  HLs  experiences  would 
fill  a  volume  of  books. 

For  example,  he  has  covered 
every  500-mile  auto  race  here  since 
the  first  one  in  1911.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  had  taken  his  camera  to 
the  middle  of  the  track  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  winner  at  the  finish  line. 

Just  as  he  tripped  the  shutter, 
another  racer  roared  out  of  the 
white  cloud  of  exhaust,  just  missing 
him  by  inches. 

On  another  occasion  at  the  500- 
mile  race,  he  was  ready  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  wrecked  car  when  he  felt 
something  jabbing  his  back.  He 
looked  up  to  see  a  husky  guard 
shoving  a  rifle  at  him: 

“You  shoot  and  I’ll  shoot,”  the 
guard  growled. 

Photographers  were  permitted 
to  take  such  pictures,  so  Mr.  Shi¬ 
deler  argued  a  few  minutes  and 
then,  as  another  racer  shot  past,  he 
snapped  h  i  s  camera,  the  noise 
drowning  the  click.  He  left  with 
his  picture  and  the  guard  was  none 
the  wiser. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Colorado  Ad  Students 
Use  Town  for  Lab 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

In  the  Spring  the  stores  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  leaf  out  with 
advertising  assistants  like  Rocky 
Mountain  aspen.  Boulder  becomes 
the  most  advertising-conscious  spot 
w-est  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn. 

The  assistants  are  advertising 
students  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  college  of  journalism.  If  the 
citizens  of  Boulder  don’t  immed¬ 
iately  become  more  conscious  of 
what’s  for  sale  in  the  stores,  it’s 
because  they’ve  lost  their  glasses. 

This  chicken  -  in  -  every  -  pot,  or 
rather,  advertising  student  in  every 
store  arrangement,  is  the  journal¬ 
ism  school’s  internship  program. 
It  began  out  of  a  concern  by  the 
faculty  for  the  advertising  gradu¬ 
ate  who  had  to  tell  a  potential  em¬ 
ployer,  “No  experience.”  Because 
advertising  was  notorious  for  its 
insistence  on  experience,  and  the 
fledgling  ad  man  couldn’t  get  ex¬ 
perience  if  nobody  would  hire  him. 

The  internship  plan  helps  take 
care  of  that  particular  problem. 
If  you’re  a  merchant  in  the  city 
of  Boulder,  you  just  ‘phone  the 
college  of  journalism,  and  right 
quick  you’ve  got  yourself  an  ad¬ 
vertising  assistant. 

Under  Faculty  Director 

Christopher  I.  Burns  of  the  col¬ 
lege  faculty  runs  the  show,  and 
does  a  good  job  of  explaining  it 
without  outside  help.  This  is  Mr. 
Burns  speaking; 

“I  felt  that  it  was  all  very  well 
(he  says)  to  pontificate  about  how 
certain  copy  appeals  would  outpull 
others,  how  much  Mr.  Retailer 
should  appropriate,  and  how  to 
work  out  a  well-planned  advertis¬ 
ing  program  on  a  long-term  basis 
— but  the  problem  still  existed: 
how  to  expose  students  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  working  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man? 

“Since  several  retailers  had  al¬ 


ready  asked  advice  on  specific  ad¬ 
vertising  problems,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  did  exist  to  have  senior  adver¬ 
tising  students  serve  retail  adver¬ 
tising  accounts.  At  first  I  consid¬ 
ered  offering  the  services  of  the 
class  to  hustle  linage  for  the  local 
newspaper.  But  the  local  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  station  are  loyal 
supporters  of  the  college  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  however,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  absolutely  fair  to  them. 

“This  was  an  obstacle,  because 
I  felt  the  media  sales  function  is 
one  prime  requisite  of  J-school  ad¬ 
vertising  training,  as  compared  to 
schools  of  business  and  com¬ 
merce.  An  advertising  man  must 
be  more  than  a  salesman  to  sell 
on  a  long-term  basis.  He  must 
know  the  advertiser’s  problems, 
interest  and  point  of  view,  and 
if  possible,  inspire  confidence  so 
that  the  client  will  consult  him  on 
all  advertising  problems. 

“If  a  student  is  to  gain  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  these  problems,  what 
better  way  is  there  than  to  have 
him  work  for  a  retail  store  direct¬ 
ly,  offering  help  with  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  radio  commercials,  direct- 
mail,  point-of-sale,  and  what  have 
you?” 

Mr.  Burns  explains  he  discussed 
this  plan  with  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  of  both  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera  and  Station  KBOL,  and 
they  liked  the  idea  fine.  It  repre¬ 
sented  a  lightening  of  the  loads 
on  their  own  hard-worked  staffs. 
So,  says  Mr.  Burns: 

“We  checked  a  list  of  prospec¬ 
tive  accounts  with  both  media  and 
avoided  those  that  were  running 
smoothly  on  a  consistent  planned 
program,  unless  it  was  felt  that 
some  help  could  bring  improve¬ 
ment.  Letters  were  sent  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  list  explaining  the  service 
and  adding  that  there  would  be  no 
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UNITED  PRESS 

2.  To  aid  in  the  coordination  of 
Some  Cliches  education  for  journalism  with  the 

Fnnnrl  TJce^fnl  profession, 

r  ouna  UbeiUi  3  jq  further  the  study  and  in- 

^ Francisco  vestigation  of  problems  in  the 
Cliches  that  convey  ima^ry  «n  education  for  journalism 

^  useful  to  the  news  writer  Dr.  j^ese  may  be  referred  to  the 
Chilton  Bush,  head  of  the  Insti-  council  by  any  one  of  the  con- 

stituent  member  organizations  of 
council  or  by  its  individual 
The  news  writer  should  think  members 

of  himself  as  a  communicator,”  4  ’  define  and,  insofar  as 

Dr.  Bush  told  ^e  Bay  Area  it  is  possible,  to  gain  acceptance 

ness  Editors.  You  want  to  build  minimum  standards  for  profes- 
imagery.  ,  ,  sional  education  for  journalism. 

Both  context  and  word  length  5  ^  voluntary  accred- 

are  important,  he  stressed.  The  on-  jjjjj  agency  for  educational  pro- 
ly  real  purpo^  of  style  is  consust-  in  journalism, 

ency.  Dr.  Bush  also  stressed.  Membership  of  the  council  re- 

English  teachers  often  are  more  cently  was  revised  to  include  two 
tolerant  than  city  editors,  he  de-  representatives  each  from  the  As- 

sociation  of  Accredited  Schools 

-  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 

charge,  and  the  only  axe  we  had  the  Association  for  Education  in 
to  grind  was  to  gain  experience  Journalism,  and  the  American  So- 
for  the  advertising  seniors.  ciety  of  Journalism  School  .\dmin- 

Surprise  Acceptance  istrators,  in  addition  to  the  six 

“Both  ad  managers  also  boosted  '^dustry  representatives, 
the  project  to  local  merchants,  and  - 

the  acceptance  it  gained  surprised  Z5th  Aniuversory 
me.  A  check  of  the  records  at  the  L.  O’Sullivan,  dean  of  the 
newspaper  and  radio  station  gave  college  of  journalism  at  Marquette 
an  idea  of  the  volume  done  by  University,  Milwaukee,  will  ob- 
each  account  so  that  the  load  on  serve  his  25th  anniversary  as  dean 
each  student  would  be  equalized  as  and  his  30th  anniversary  as  a  pro- 
much  as  possible.  fessor  at  the  university  Nov.  7. 

“For  instance,  Penney’s  alone 
would  be  all  one  student  could  Scholars  Are  Guests 
handle,  while  another  might  Three  University  of  Nevada 

handle  two  or  three  smaller  busi-  students  were  guests  of  the  Las 
nesses.  We  were  supplied  with  Vegas  Press  Club  at  its  fourth  an- 
Stamps-Conhaim,  Metro  and  Mey-  nual  Branding  Iron  dinner  and 
er-Bolh  mat  services,  so  all  ad  revue  on  Oct.  28.  One  of  the 
copy  could  be  done  in  the  ad  lab  main  functions  of  the  affair  is  to 
under  my  supervision.  Radio  raise  money  for  a  journalism 
script  paper  was  supplied  ...  and  scholarship  fund, 
deadlines  for  both  media  were  Romaine  Roth,  Sandra  Mitts, 

posted.  The  responsibility  of  meet-  and  Henry  Rilling,  the  three  re- 
ing  ad  and  publication  deadlines  cipients  of  the  Las  Vegas  Press 
is  quite  a  tonic  for  some  students  club  scholarship  to  date,  were 
who  habitually  turn  in  late  work,  flown  from  Reno  to  Las  Vegas  and 
In  almost  every  case  students  rose  back  as  guests  of  the  club, 
to  the  occasion,  and  learned  to  jhe  scholarship  is  awarded  an- 
pace  themselves  to  avoid  last-min-  nually  to  a  graduating  senior  of 
ute  rushing  and  sloppy  work.  the  Las  Vegas  high  school  whose 
“Many  students  showed  a  great  intent  it  is  to  study  journalism  at 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  servicing  their  the  University  of  Nevada.  Origi- 
accounts  .  .  .  merchandising  the  nally  the  scholarship  was  a  $500 
ads  at  the  point  of  sale,  briefing  award,  but  last  Spring  the  mem- 
the  store  sales  force,  even  to  the  bers  raised  the  amount  to  $800. 
live  window  display  to  demon-  ■ 

strate  the  restful  qualities  of  Sealy  ^  ^ 

'  mattresses.”  S’W’anson  Not  Open 

'  Starting  with  23  participating  To  University  Job 
1  retailers,  the  program  now  has  College  Park,  Md. 

grown  to  50  in  four  years,^  Mr.  bJeil  H.  Swanson,  executive  edi- 
Burns  reports.  The  course  is  of-  jqj.  Qf  jbe  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
fered  in  the  Spring  semester  of  the  “wouldn’t  consider  under  any  cir* 
.senior  year  following  the  copy  and  cumstances”  taking  the  presidency 
campaigns  course.  of  (be  University  of  Maryland,  the 

Diamondback,  student  newspaper, 
ACEJ  Lists  Principles  reports. 

'  Of  Revised  Organization  Mr.  Swanson’s  name  had  been 

The  American  Council  on  Edu-  mentioned  as  possible  successor  to 
cation  for  Journalism  has  adopted  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  who  is  retiring 
the  following  five  objectives  in  its  to  run  for  governor  of  Maryland, 
revised  by-laws  to  govern  the  pro-  The  editor  has  been  giving  > 
I  cedures  of  the  recently  altered  series  of  lectures  at  the  university 
membership:  on  “Our  American  Heritage.” 

1.  To  enhance  the  professional  The  Diamondback  reported  that 
status  of  journalism  by  stimulat-  in  a  letter  to  its  editor,  Elin  Lake, 
ing  and  encouraging  sound  pro-  Mr.  Swanson  said  the  rumor  was 
grams  of  education  for  journalism,  “very  embarrassing.” 
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Newton  Cites 
'Right  to  Know' 

In  100  Cases 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
Support  of  an  intelligent,  con¬ 
structive  and  continuing  U.  S.  in¬ 
formation  program  overseas  was 
called  for  by  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Seminar  here  Oct.  8-9. 

The  former  director  of  the  Voice 
of  America  said  the  program  over¬ 
seas  should  be  based  on  truth, 
managed  by  able  people  within  the 
administration,  and  overseas  by  a 
responsible  permanent  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Committee  for  Advancement  of 
Freedom  of  Information,  said  the 
committee  has  handled  approxi¬ 
mately  100  cases  of  abridgement 
of  the  American  people’s  right  to 
know  about  their  government. 

“About  25  per  cent  of  these  cases 
involved  outright  censorship  by 
arrogant  public  officials,  who  de¬ 
liberately  sought  to  withhold  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  people’s  government 
from  the  people,’’  he  said. 

A  panel  of  Florida  newspaper¬ 
men  concluded  the  seminar  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  discussion  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  problems  on 
the  state  level. 

Professor  John  Paul  Jones  of 
the  school  of  journalism  was  the 
moderator.  Participants  were  Mal¬ 
colm  Johnson,  Associated  Press 
Bureau  chief  at  Tallahassee,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  and  Kelley 
Lyons,  editor  of  the  Wauchula 
weekly  and  chairman  of  the  Flo¬ 
rida  Press  Association  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee. 

■ 

Editor  Hits  Game 
Low  Secrecy 

Lansino,  Mich. 

Kenneth  R.  West,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lansing  State  Journal 
and  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  in  Michigan,  has  urged 
the  Conservation  Commission  to 
modify  its  policy  of  refusing  to 
publicize  the  names  of  game  law 
violators. 

This  policy  seems  to  be  as 
flagrant  an  instance  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  secrecy  as  any  reported  in 
recent  years  in  this  state,”  Mr. 
West  wrote  Conservation  Director 
Gerald  E.  Eddy.  “In  effect,  you 
are  saying  that  violators  of  the 
conservation  law  must  be  placed 
in  a  special  privileged  category.” 
■ 

208  Pages  in  Austin 

Austin,  Tex. 

The  American-Statesman  cele¬ 
brated  the  move  into  its  new  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  by  issuing  a  208-page 
edition  OcL  18. 


% 
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THE  EVER-WIDENING  CIRCLE 

From  a  central  dollar-mark,  what  is  and  can  be,  the  month-after¬ 
month  advance  of  a  market’s  Business  Volume?  By  no  other  reason¬ 
able  yardstick  can  an  advertiser's  dollar  be  measured.  What’s  been 
spent — and  how  and  why? 

Already  almost  $50,000,000  ahead  of  the  same  time  last  year, 
Topeka’s  business  volume  is  well  on  the  way  to  setting  an  all-time 
record. 

Figures  for  the  city’s  business  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1953 
showed  a  total  $899,081,711,  compared  with  $849,518,504  for  the  same 
period  of  1952. 

The  billion-dollar  mark  will  be  reached  at  once,  it  is  predicted  by 
statistical  experts.  Total  for  last  year  was  $1,314,442,599. 

And  now  .  .  .  the  WHY  of  this  consistent  widening  of  the  Topeka 
Economic  Circle,  aside  from  its  great  County  Trade  Area,  its  agricul¬ 
tural  resources,  its  industrial  boom — 

The  1953  increase  was  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  general  upturn  in 
business  IN  GENERAL,  increased  population,  and  MORE  PEOPLE 
EMPLOYED  AT  HIGHER  WAGES. 

Is  there  any  better  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  well  over  100,000 
Topeka  Market  is  an  inherently  economic  “Natural”  for  TEST  Cam¬ 
paigns?  They’ll  try  anything  once — stay  sold — if  the  goods  are  GOOD. 
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PROMOTION 


Considine  Opened  Door; 
Get  Others  Into  the  Act 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Otto  Silha,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  really  started  some¬ 
thing  with  his  “newspaper  stars  for 
newspaper  promotion”  idea. 

First  step  was  for  NNPA  to  cir¬ 
cularize  Bob  Considine’s  column 
on  “The  Miracle  of  the  News¬ 
paper”  to  all  newspapers  with  the 
urging  that  they  reprint  it  as  a 
promotional  advertisement.  To 
date,  more  than  100  newspapers 
have  done  so,  some  using  color, 
many  using  locally-made  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  newspaper  at  the 
front  door  to  illustrate  it. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  of  which  Otto  is  pro¬ 
motion  director,  has  used  the  Con¬ 
sidine  copy  as  one  of  its  “What 
makes  a  newspaper  great?”  series 
of  trade  paper  advertisements. 

This  adds  up  to  a  pretty  impres¬ 
sive  promotional  effort.  Inspired 
by  it,  other  syndicates  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  suggesting  to  their 
stars  that  they  also  get  in  the  act. 
Whenever  they  do,  NNPA  will 
give  them  the  same  whirl. 

This  is  to  suggest  to  NNPA, 
however,  that  not  all  the  news¬ 
paper  stars  are  working  for  the 
syndicates.  Many  of  them  if  not 
most  of  them  are  working  for  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  NNPA  ought 
to  make  an  effort  to  get  them  into 
the  act  also. 

For  instance — a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  one  of  its  contributions  to  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  ran  a 
page  advertisement  that  in  our 
book  runs  the  Considine  copy,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  it  is,  a  pretty  close  if 
not  an  even  race. 

The  goodness  of  this  copy  starts 
with  the  headline:  “You’ll  hear 
a  million  echoes  ...  if  you  listen 
with  your  heart.”  There’s  some 
beautiful  writing  in  this  copy,  most 
of  it  good  prose,  some  of  it  even 


for  , 

\  -sror 
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poetic  prose. 

This  ad  was  written  by  Charles 
Caldwell,  a  Press-Scimitar  report¬ 
er.  He  got  the  assignment  because 
Bob  Berkeley,  promotion  manager, 
wanted  something  different  this 
year. 

“Only  rarely  do  we  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  tell  our  readers 
what  our  newspapers  stand  for,” 
Bob  says.  “We  wanted  to  get 
across  the  idea  that  your  news¬ 
paper  and  mine  can  be  only  as  vi¬ 
brantly  alive  as  the  men  and 
women  who  make  its  publication 
possible.  Even  though  the  daily 
newspaper  is  as  commonplace  as 
the  quart  of  milk  delivered  each 
morning  on  the  back  stoop,  it  is 
not  just  a  piece  of  newsprint  upon 
which  the  various  characters  of  the 
English  language  are  printed  in 
black  ink.” 

So — “you’ll  hear  a  million 
echoes  ...  if  you  listen  with  your 
heart.” 

Edited  slightly  to  change  local 
references,  this  ad  could  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  it  would  be  well  read 
and  applauded  as  an  effective  pro¬ 
motion. 

Student  Editors 

More  than  200  student  editors 
participated  recently  in  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union’s  an¬ 
nual  Scholastic  Editors  Conference, 
held  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Sessions  at  the  one-day  meeting 
were  divided  between  school  news¬ 
papers  and  yearbooks.  Ira  C. 
Sapozink.  promotion  director,  notes 
that  he  started  this  project  nine 
years  ago  in  18  high  schools  and 
four  colleges.  Today,  the  proj¬ 
ect  embraces  71  high  schools  and 
eight  colleges  in  12  counties,  about 
75,000  high  school  students,  10,- 
000  college  students. 

Earn  and  Learn 

A  BOOKLET  that  is  practically  a 
blue  book  of  South  Bend’s  leading 
citizens  has  just  been  published  by 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
It  turns  out  to  be,  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  Clarence  W.  Hard¬ 
ing  writes,  “One  of  the  best  things 
we  have  ever  done  for  carrier  re¬ 
cruitment.”  Reason:  the  citizens 
represented  in  the  booklet  tell  what 
the  values  and  benefits  of  being  a 
newspaperboy  are,  most  of  them 
having  begun  their  own  careers 
that  way. 

Goodwill  Blood  Bonk 

Front-page  boxes  urging  blood 
donations  to  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank,  run  since  June  by  the  New- 
.  port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 


'Smench'  Odor  Tells 
Story  of  City  Dump 

Lima,  Ohio 
The  Lima  News  sprayed  per¬ 
fume  on  the  Oct.  21  edition  of 
the  paper  to  highlight  a  story 
about  nauseous  fumes  from  a 
smoldering  sewage  waste  fire 
which  had  plagued  the  city  for  a 
week. 

The  News  coined  a  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  odor  coming  from  the 
fire — “Smench,”  a  combination  of 
smoke  and  stench. 

Reader  attention  was  called  to 
the  “dime  store”  perfume  which 
came  out  fairly  strong — with  a 
two-coli  rnn  cut  of  a  rose.  The 
overline  read  “Our  Gift  to  You” 
and  the  rhyming  underline  was, 
“If  Lima’s  smench  has  got  you 
down,  sniff  right  here  and  drop 
that  frown.” 

The  perfumed  edition  was  the 
brainchild  of  Robert  Rochester,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  “Smench” 
was  made  up  by  Harry  Thomas, 
city  editor. 

Times-Herald,  are  proving  excel¬ 
lent  good-will  promotions.  So 
Promotion  Manager  Frank  O. 
Muni  reports.  He  keeps  track  of 
the  Red  Cross  bloodmobile  dates, 
spots  the  boxes  so  that  they  are 
night-before  and  morning-of  re¬ 
minders. 

In  the  Bag 

Catchy  headline:  “the  52  eyes 
and  ears  of  City  Editor  Mouat,” 
caught  on  an  ad  about  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  city  staff. 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  pro¬ 
moting  its  Big  10  Travel  Clubs  via 
matchbooks. 

Quoting  Sam  Vaughan,  assistant 
manager.  Doubleday  Syndicate: 
“We  prepare  our  promotional 
material  to  help  newspapers  sell 
our  features  to  their  readers,  not 
to  help  us  sell  the  newspapers.” 
Current  promotion  package,  push¬ 
ing  Fulton  Oursler’s  “The  Greatest 
Faith  Ever  Known,”  misses  nary 
an  angle,  practically  needs  only  to 
be  sent  to  the  composing  room. 

King  Features  Syndicate  really 
going  to  town  promoting  Mickey 
Mouse’s  25th  anniversary.  KFS 
brochure  die-cut  designed  to  simu¬ 
late  a  three-tiered  birthday  cake  is 
a  mouth-watering  bit  of  sell. 

Provocative  headline  in  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day:  “To  read¬ 
ers  who  are  NOT  sports  fans.” 
Brief  ad  tells  about  woman  reader 
not  a  sports  fan  who  nevertheless 
reads  the  Day’s  sports  pages  “be¬ 
cause  they  make  good  reading.” 

■ 

Paper  Checks  Pulse 

I  San  Jose,  Calif. 

'  Expanded  Sunday  editions  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  in¬ 
clude  an  inquiring  reporter  fea¬ 
ture  designed  to  check  the  readers’ 
I  pulse  weekly  on  sectional  ques- 
I  tions.  Comics,  local  magazine  and 
■  sports  sections  were  doubled  in 
i  size  in  the  expansion  move. 


Variety  Fore 
For  Cleveland 
Press  Jubilee 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  75th  anniversary  with  a 
series  of  events  that  will  be  cli¬ 
maxed  Nov.  2,  the  anniversary 
date. 

From  the  Penny  Press,  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  1878, 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  dailies. 

The  celebration  started  Tuesday, 
Oct.  27,  with  the  first  of  a  series 
of  health  forums  under  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  Press  and  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine. 
The  second  event,  the  paper’s  18th 
annual  golden  wedding  party,  is 
set  for  Saturday,  Oct.  31. 

A  salute  to  the  newspaper’s  em¬ 
ployes  and  carriers  will  be  held  at 
the  Cleveland  Arena  on  Nov.  1. 
That  same  day  there  will  be  a 
jubilee  hit  tune  party  for  teen¬ 
agers  and  parents. 

Two  events  are  scheduled  Nov. 
2:  the  paper  in  a  big  stage  show 
in  Cleveland’s  Public  Hall,  will  pay 
tribute  to  Greater  Cleveland,  and 
a  first  annual  book  show  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  will  open 
for  a  week’s  run,  with  visiting  au¬ 
thors  and  artists. 

On  Nov.  2  the  Press  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  special  supplement,  which 
will  take  its  readers  through  the 
city’s  75-year  history. 

■ 

Color  Slides  Assist 
In  Publicity  Course 

CHtCAGO 

“I  just  never  knew  there  was 
that  much  to  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper!” 

That  was  the  typical  comment 
of  many  of  the  120  publicity 
chairmen  attending  a  Publicity 
Conference  sponsored  by  the 
Southwest  News-Herald  and  the 
Clearing  and  Garfield  Ridge  Re- 
porter. 

The  two  weekly  community 
newspapers,  published  on  Chicago’s 
Southwest  side,  conducted  a  town 
meeting  type  of  conference  in 
order  to  discuss  the  relative  prob¬ 
lems  of  publicity  and  news. 

The  program  featured  the  show¬ 
ing  of  70  color  slide  films,  taken 
by  staff  photographers,  detailing 
all  of  the  processes  involved  in 
’  newspaper  production.  There  were 
also  brief  talks  by  Publisher  Ed- 
;  ward  Vondrak  and  Editor  Mar- 
■  shall  H.  Peterson,  and  a  question 
and  answer  period  conducted  by  a 
panel  composed  of  the  publisher, 
editor.  Society  Editor  Ruth  Hal- 
vorsen  and  Sports  Editor  William 
•  Raden. 

■ 

-  Stepping  Up 

’  Hillsboro,  Ore- 

On  Nov.  2  the  Hillsboro  Argta, 
I  established  as  a  weekly  in  1894, 
1  will  change  to  semi-weekly  publi¬ 
cation. 
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JAMES  L.  WICK’S  1 954  EDITORS’  TOUR 

of  EUROPE  and  the  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  Third  Annual  Editors'  Tour  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  for  1954  will  begin  in 
Washington  Feb.  24  and  end  in  New  York  Mar.  28.  A  32>day-tour. 

Cities  to  be  visited:  Berlin  (including  Soviet  Sector),  Bonn,  Vienna,  Bel- 
^  grade,  Athens,  Istanbul,  Teheran,  Rome,  Paris,  London. 

Press  Conferences  will  be  held  with  premiers  and  other  cabinet  ministers 
0  and  with  the  U.  S.  ambassadors  and  embassy  personnel.  You  will  meet  AP, 

UP  and  INS  bureau  chiefs  and  foreign  editors  and  correspondents. 

These  Editors'  Tours  represent  a  new  development  in  journalism. 

editors  banding  together  to  interview  top  personalities.  Because  of  the 
number  of  visiting  editors,  the  interviews  are  set  at  our  convenience.  The 
dignitaries  adjust  their  time  to  our  needs.  The  interviews  are  not  the  "hit 
and  run"  affairs  so  often  granted  to  single  journalists,  even  from  large 
and  influential  publications.  They  are  long  enough  to  give  editors  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  personality  being  interviewed.  Never  before  these 
Editors'  Tours  have  journalists  ever  interviewed  so  many  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments  in  so  short  a  time! 

Timely:  We  will  be  skirting  the  Iron  Curtain  all  the  way  from  Berlin  to 
Teheran.  Never  was  there  greater  need  for  editors  to  get  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  about  conditions  in  these  regions.  You  have  a  responsibility  to 
dig  out  the  truth.  As  an  example  many  an  editor  thought  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  by  force  to  indoctrinate  the 
people  of  the  occupied  areas,  particularly  the  younger  generation.  The 
June  uprisings  corrected  this  serious  error;  you  can  talk  first  hand  with 
participants. 


Lengthening  European  Visit:  You  can  lengthen  your  European  stay  at 
either  end.  You  can  leave  ahead  of  the  party  and  join  us  in  Berlin  on 
Feb.  25.  Or  you  can  stay  in  Europe  after  the  tour  ends.  Or  you  can  do 
both:  go  ahead  and  stay  after.  The  plane  tickets  you  buy  to  participate 
in  the  tour  can  be  exchanged  (by  us  if  you  decide  before  you  leave  or 
by  any  airline  office  abroad  if  you  postpone  your  decision)  at  their 
full  value. 


Invited:  Daily  newspaper  and  radio-TV  station  officials,  publishers,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  editorial  writers,  commentators,  newsmen — and  wives. 


James  L.  TTick  has  made  five  trips  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  first  group  of  editors  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1947  (April,  1953).  As  spokesman  for  the  1952  group  of  editors,  be 
received  a  cablegram  from  Marshal  Stalin,  one  of  the  nine  written  inter¬ 
views  that  Marshal  Stalin  had  during  his  lifetime.  He  has  appeared  many 
times  on  programs  like  “Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”  and  “American  Forum 
of  the  Air.”  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  corporations  which  own 
the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American,  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times,  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.C.)  Daily  Herald,  Bogalusa  (La.)  Daily  News.  New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily 
Iberian. 

For  information  regarding  tour,  mail  coupon  below. 

I - 1 

I  James  L.  Wick.  516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  | 

I  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  please  send  full  information  about  the  Editors'  Tour  of  • 

I  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  j 

J  Name .  Position . . .  * 

I  Newspaper  or  Radio  Station . State .  i 

•  City .  Zone . Street  .  I 
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DIGNITARIES  INTERVIEWED  DURING 
THE  1952  or  1953  EDITORS'  TOURS 
INCLUDED:- 

Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  Germany 
Franz  Bluecher,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Germany 
Dr.  Walter  Hallsteln,  Secretary  of  State  of  Ger¬ 
many 

Ludwig  Erhard,  Economics  Minister  of  Germany 
Erich  Ollenhauer,  Chairman,  Social  Democratic 
Party,  Germany 

Ernst  Reuter.  Mayor  of  West  Berlin 
Leopold  Flgl,  Chancellor  of  Austria 
Dr.  Karl  Gruber,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Austria 

Oskar  Helmer,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Austria 
Marshal  Tito,  President  of  Yugoslavia 
Mllovan  Djilas,  Vice-President  of  Yugoslavia 
King  Paul  and  Queen  Prederlka  of  Greece 
Alexander  Papagos,  Premier  of  Greece 
Sophocles  Venizelos,  Acting  Premier  (1952)  of 
Greece 

Spyroe  Markezlnls,  Minister  of  Coordination, 
Greece 

Celal  Bayar,  President  of  Turkey 
Mohammed  Mossadegh,  Premier  of  Iran 
The  Shah  of  Iran 

David  Ben-Gurlon,  Premier  of  Israel 
General  Mohammed  Naguib,  Premier  of  Egypt 
Dr.  Mohammed  Talal,  Minister  of  National 
Guidance,  Egypt 

General  Adib  Shishakly,  President  of  Syria 
General  Fawzl  Selo.  Chief  of  State.  Syria 
Zafer  Ri-fal,  Foreign  Secretary,  Syria 
Emir  Khalil  Chehab,  Premier  of  Lebanon 
Camille  Bey  Chamoun,  President  of  Lebanon 
Pope  Pius  XII 

Gulseppe  Pella.  Premier  of  Italy 
Randolfo  Pacciardi,  Defense  Minister  of  Italy 
Pietro  Campilll.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  Italy 

Anthony  Eden,  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain 

R.  A.  Butler,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Great 
Britain 

Hugh  Gaitsklll,  former  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
Great  Britain 

Vincent  Aurlol,  President  of  Prance 
Rene  Pleven,  Defense  Minister  (former  Premier) 
of  France 

Maurice  Schumann,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of 
France 

General  Charles  de  Gaulle 
General  D.  D.  Eisenhower  (at  SHAPE  in  1952) 
Richard  Nixon,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  Chief 

List  does  not  include  the  Interviews  with  Amer¬ 
ican  overseas  offlcials.  The  briefing  sessions, 
usually  presided  over  by  the  U.  S.  Ambassadors, 
were  of  extraordinary  educational  value.  Each 
of  them  gave  a  vivid  plctxu’e  of  that  country’s 
political  and  economic  problems  and  invaluable 
background  for  the  interviews  afterwards  with 
forel^  officials. 
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Educator  Sees  Value 
In  Carrier  Experience 


By  Dr.  Clara  E.  Cockerville 


We  have  a  mutual  problem — 
you  who  are  responsbile  for  the 
first  work  experiences  of  thousands 
of  teen-age  boys,  and  we  who 
through  the  schools  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  formal  learning  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  same  boys.  We 
have  mutual  frieads. 

Both  of  us  know; 

The  boy  who  always  has  his 
work  done  well  and  on  time.  He 
is  the  boy  we  so  often  neglect  be¬ 
cause  we  never  need  to  worry 
about  him.  Some  day  perhaps 
some  of  us  should  organize  an 
Association  of  Friends  of  the 
Normal  Child. 

The  boy  whose  mother  makes 
with  his  papers  and  tardy  with  his 
collections.  With  a  little  prodding 
and  a  little  help  he  will  do  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  job  —  but  you  at  work 
and  I  at  school  must  prod. 

The  boy  who  is  undependable — 
*o  unsatisfactory  in  his  service 
that  his  customers  are  constantly 
calling  you  on  the  phone — the  boy 
whom  you  are  always  on  the  verge 
of  firing  and  who  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  flunking  in  school. 

The  boy  whose  mother  makes 
the  collections  for  him  and  brings 
them  to  the  office  because,  “It’s 
just  more  than  Bobby  can  do.” 

The  boy  whose  family  covers 
up  any  errors  he  has  made,  who 
makes  up  any  shortages  in  his  ac¬ 
counts  saying,  “I  can’t  understand 
what  happened  to  John,  it’s  never 
happened  before.” 

The  boy  who  lives  in  such  terror 
of  punishment  for  minor  offenses 
that  we  are  loathe  to  point  out  his 
errors  lest  the  family  punishment 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
offense. 

All  these  boys  you  and  I  know. 
We  meet  them  and  their  parents. 
They  are  our  mutual  problem. 

Several  years  ago,  in  a  moving 
picture  play  there  was  a  speech 
that  has  stayed  in  my  memory  a 
long  time.  The  hero  of  the  play 


I  f  you  have  intarnational  butinatt 
iniarasfs  atiociafad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


wiwip'aPER  NEWS'V 


1 5  HomlltoR  St.,  Sydney  Anttralla. 
Anaoel  Subacriptioo  to  U.  S.  $3J0. 

WHt0  /or  aewpla  eapjr. 


{Part  of  an  address  at  the  In¬ 
terstate  Circulation  Manager^  As¬ 
sociation  convention  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  12.  Dr.  Cockerille  is  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Armstrong  County,  Pa.) 

was  disgusted  because  his  morning 
paper  had  not  been  delivered — His 
speech  was  this,  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  a  newspaper  will  pay 
millions  of  dollars  to  send  report¬ 
ers  all  over  the  world  to  collect 
the  news,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  printing  presses 
and  then  give  the  papers  to  13- 
year  old  boys  to  throw  in  the 
bushes!” 

When  I  think  that  the  future  of 
our  government  and  our  culture 
depends  on  those  same  13-year 
old  boys  whom  we  are  trying  to 
teach  in  school,  I  can  re-echo  the 
feeling  of  the  man  who  didn’t 
receive  his  paper.  Here  again  is 
our  mutual  problem,  both  of  us 
are  dependent  on  the  teen-age  boy 
for  the  delivery  of  our  product. 

During  the  two  days  of  your 
convention  there  will  be  two 
speeches  about  boys  or  newspaper 
carriers — one  speech  about  making 
those  boys  salesmen  and  one  about 
helping  them  be  efficient  young 
business  men.  Before  your  begin 
to  think  of  boys  as  carriers — it 
seems  fitting  to  think  of  them  as 
boys. 

Adolescents  in  the  United  States 
are  a  national  problem. 

Are  youth  irresponsible  because 
you  and  I  pull  them  between  two 
loyalties?  You  say  they  must  de¬ 
liver  their  papers  right  after 
school,  and  I  say  if  they  don’t 
stay  to  practice  they  can’t  march 
with  the  band  on  Saturday.  How¬ 
ever  the  boy  decides  one  of  us  will 
label  him  undependable. 

When  we  look  at  our  young 
people  who  are  all  that  we  hope 
young  people  will  be  we  find  that 
they  are  the  young  people  who 
have  done  things,  who  have  met 
success,  who  have  received  recog¬ 
nition.  In  the  security  that  comes 
to  each  of  us  from  recognition  and 
success  they  have  had  no  need  to 
turn  to  undesirable  means  for  get¬ 
ting  attention. 

A  Chance  to  Succeed 

There  you  and  I  have  the  key 
to  one  tangible  thing  we  can  do. 
We  can  give  those  teen-agers  with 
whom  we  work  a  chance  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  recognition  for  their 
successes.  Your  observance  of 
Newspaperboy  Day,  the  sweaters 
your  boys  wear  to  show  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  paper,  the  rewards  your 

I  boys  can  attain — these  are  things 
youth  needs.  As  you  use  them  you 
build  boys  as  well  as  circulation. 
There  is  another  way  in  which 


you  and  I  may  solve  our  mutual 
problems  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  We  fought  long  and  hard 
in  the  past  to  establish  compulsoi^ 
school  attendance.  At  times  in 
those  years  the  school  authorities 
and  the  circulation  managers  were 
something  other  than  friends.  Now 
we  have  established  the  idea  that 
children  belong  in  school  —  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  Another  problem  has 
superseded  it — we  are  finding  in 
our  high  schools  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  learn  well  from 
books,  young  people  whose  bodies 
are  in  school  while  their  minds 
are  somewhere  else.  Most  forward 
looking  High  School  administrat¬ 
ors  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
supervised  work  experience  may 
be  the  answer  to  this  problem. 

When  the  day  comes  that  school 
officials  are  ready  to  plan  for  the 
classroom  that  extends  into  the 
world  of  work,  no  one  will  be 
more  able  to  help  them  with  the 
planning  than  you  men  who  for 
many  years  have  led  in  providing 
work  experiences  for  youth.  We 
will  need  your  help — the  education 
of  youth  is  a  task  for  many  people. 

Everyone  teaches  and  what  we 
teach  is  important.  In  school  we 
formerly  asked  ourselves,  “what  is 
Johnny  doing  in  Arithmetic?” 
Now  we  ask,  “what  is  Arithmetic 
doing  to  Johnny?”  Is  he  more 
honest,  more  accurate,  a  better 
thinker,  a  finer  boy  because  he  is 
learning  to  work  Arithmetic?”  If 
he  isn’t,  then  we  have  failed  even 
though  Johnny  makes  100  in  every 
Arithmetic  test.  So  it  must  be  with 
you.  You  cannot  ask  only,  “how 
is  Johnny  delivering  the  papers?” 
But  you  must  ask,  “What  is  deliv¬ 
ering  the  papers  doing  to  Johnny?” 
Is  he  learning  to  be  dependable, 
punctual,  courteous,  and  honest? 
If  he  isn’t  you  have  failed — though 
the  circulation  figures  remain 
high. 

■ 

Only  Time  Changes, 
Will  Durant  Finds 

Los  Angeles 

Will  Durant,  philosopher,  con¬ 
fessed  he  had  been  a  reporter  once 
himself  as  he  eagerly  inspected  a 
radio-equipped  news  car  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  interview  here. 

“It’s  all  new,"  commented  the 
author  of  ‘TTie  Renaissance,” 
newly  published  and  the  occasion 
for  the  press  gathering.  Just  then 
the  newsroom  called  the  reporter- 
photographer  car. 

“Car  91.  Joe  EJoakes  has  hang¬ 
over  and  needs  beer.  Bring  it  in,” 
boomed  the  radio  phone. 

“No,  newspapering  is  still  un¬ 
changed,”  quickly  added  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  smiling  happily  in  a  swift 
reversal  of  views. 

■ 

Parade  Adds  Knoxville 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  begins  distribution  of 
Parade  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8.  This 
brings  to  43  the  number  of  papers 
currently  distributing  the  supple¬ 
ment. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Convention 
Details  Given 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Chairman  A1  Dopking, 
of  Associated  Press,  has  an¬ 
nounced  completed  plans  for  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi’s  34th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  Nov.  11-14.  More 
than  400  members  are  expected. 

Mr.  Dopking  said  speaken  in¬ 
clude  Columnists  Marquis  Childs, 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  Stewart  Alsop, 
Roscoe  Drummond  and  Doris 
Fleeson;  White  House  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  James  Hagerty,  Sportscaster 
Bill  Stern  and  Theodore  C.  Strei- 
bert,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Service. 

Also  on  the  agenda  are  several 
panel  discussions  by  working  news¬ 
men,  editors,  public  relations  men 
and  government  officials. 

The  fraternity  president,  Lee 
Hills,  executive  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  will  officially 
open  the  convention  Nov.  1 1  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel. 

The  keynote  address  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Irving  Dilliard,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  a  past  na¬ 
tional  president  of  SDX. 

During  an  open  forum  on  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations — Helping  or  Hurting 
the  Public?”  the  delegates  will 
hear  from  William  Depperman, 
Olin  Industries,  East  Alton,  Ill.; 
Marx  Cox,  Wilson  &  Co.;  Ralph 
Eades,  city  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  A1  Fleishman,  St. 
Louis  public  relations  executive. 

A  panel  on  “Small  Newspapers 
— ^Last  Stronghold  of  Grass  Roots 
Journalism”  will  be  conducted 
Thursday  afternoon.  Dr.  H.  R. 
Long,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  William  Zevclcy, 
editor  of  the  Unterrified  Democrat 
in  Linn,  Mo.,  will  participate. 

Missouri  Attorney  General  John 
M.  Dalton  and  three  working 
newsmen  follow  on  the  platform 
to  discuss,  “Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion — What  Does  It  Mean?”  The 
participants  are  Brewster  Camp¬ 
bell,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Jim  Bor- 
mann,  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  and 
V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hagerty  will  address  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  sponsored  by  the  St 
Louis  Globe  -  Democrat  Thursday 
night. 

Sportscaster  Stem  will  appear  at 
a  Friday  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  the  Sport¬ 
ing  News  and  Olin  Industries. 

The  Post-Dispatch  dinner,  Fri¬ 
day  night,  will  feature  a  panel  of 
the  five  columnists. 

Mr.  Streibert  will  adress  the 
closing  banquet  on  Saturday, 
n 

Weekend  in  Ottawa 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  will  add 
Weekend  Picture  Magazine  to  ib 
Saturday  editions  Jan.  16. 
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''In  Times  of  Recession— Advertise** 

From  a  speech  by  J.  K.  Lasser  before  the  Associafed  Business  Publications,  September  24,  1953. 


“They  say  that  everybody  ex¬ 
pects  a  recession.  I’m  not  a  bit 
worried  about  this  recession  talk. 
I  am  worried  about — the  present 
— and  future — of  advertising  and 
research. 

“I’m  going  to  be  frank  about 
it.  Business  today  is  simply  not 
doing  the  job  it  should  to  promote 
and  develop  its  wares. 

“The  fact  is  the  business  leader 
can  be  venturesome  and  dynamic 
one  day — and  a  scared  cat  the  next 
Given  a  minor  sales  recession,  too 
many  reach  for  the  budget  knife. 
Following  the  line  of  least  resis¬ 
tance,  they  hack  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  research  budgets. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Times  Tower 
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“They  just  won’t  think  through 
the  long-range  problem.  They 
won’t  recognize  that  the  job  is  to 
move  production  ahead — toward 
higher  profits,  more  jobs,  and  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

“That  job,  in  our  economy  at 
least,  takes  aggressive  advertising. 
And  in  times  of  recession  it  takes 
even  more — to  pull  the  plane  above 
the  storm  clouds. 

“Let’s  not  fool  ourselves.  This 
economy  of  ours  is  based  largely 
on  created  human  wants,  rather 
than  on  needs  or  necessities.  Most 
Americans  now  have  incomes  that 
give  them  a  standard  of  living  far 
above  bare  subsistence  levels.  If 
they  chose  to,  they  could  stop 
spending  tomorrow  for  all  sorts  of 
goods  and  services — without  caus¬ 


ing  any  real  hardship  to  their 
families.  Economically',  most  of 
their  wants  are  relatively  unim¬ 
portant. 

“That’s  why  you  have  to  have 
advertising — to  create  demand  for 
the  goods  and  services  that  this 
high-level  economy  of  ours  can 
produce.  In  a  country  where  the 
mass  of  people  was  ill-fed,  ill- 
housed,  and  ill-clothed,  you  could¬ 
n’t  make  a  nickel  writing  adver¬ 
tising  copy  about  why  one  loaf  of 
bread  is  better  than  another.  Mr- 
Young  and  Mr.  Rubicam  would 
probably  have  spent  their  lives 
growing  wheat,  or  digging  coal, 
so  that  people  might  be  slightly 
less  hungry  and  cold. 

“We  badly  need  more  adver¬ 
tising — right  now.’’ 
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Science  Writers  Open 
Campaign  of  Interest 


An  expanded  program  for  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  edit  and  write  news 
of  science  and  medicine  for  read¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  its  president, 
Arthur  J.  Snider,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“Despite  the  H-bomb  and  shots 
-to  prevent  polio,  despite  develop¬ 
ments  in  science  that  affect  every 
•one  of  us,  much  news  of  science 
goes  unreported,”  he  said.  “Many 
important  scientists  seldom  are 
visited  by  an  able  reporter.  Many 
scientitsts  remain  distrustful  of  the 
press.  Far  too  few  newspapers  and 
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other  news-reporting  agencies  are 
adequately  represented  by  report¬ 
ers  assigned  to  cover  science  not 
just  when  an  A-bomb  explodes  but 
every  day,  as  the  first  steps  toward 
many  great  new  developments  are 
taken  in  the  laboratories. 

“A  greater  amount  of  qualified 
science  reporting  is  needed  not 
only  in  newspapers  but  also  and 
just  as  severely  over  TV  and 
radio.” 

Six-Point  Effort 

The  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  is  undertaking  a 
long-range  program  to; 

1.  Encourage  accurate,  reliable, 
responsible  and  interesting  science 
writing. 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  sci¬ 
ence  writers,  and  the  number  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  radio  and  TV  outlets  em¬ 
ploying  them. 

3.  Point  out  to  editors  that  much 
science  news  is  already  among  the 
highest-readership  news  they  can 
use. 

4.  Point  out  to  scientists  that 
their  cooperation  with  responsible 
news-gatherers  is  essential  if  the 
people  are  to  understand  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  our  civilization  is 
going. 

5.  Aid  and  advise  scientific  and 
technical  groups. 

6.  Enlist  support  for  science. 

“Many  of  our  members  now 

feel  that  public  interest  in  science 
news  is  greater  than  many  editors 
appreciate  and  that  much  science 
news  is  constructive,  cheerful  news 
that  helps  build  readership,”  Mr. 
Snider  elaborated. 

“We  want  to  be  as  scientific  as 
possible  ourselves  in  measuring 
these  things.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  amount  of  interest  de¬ 
pends  too  on  the  way  the  news  is 
written,  so  we  want  to  encourage 
good  work. 

“The  nuntber  of  science  writers 
has  greatly  expanded  since  1934. 
But  science  is  expanding  too,  a 
great  deal  faster.  We  don’t  think 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  can  afford  to  stand  still 
in  this  crucial  area.” 

New  York  Office  Opened 

The  organization  has  established 
a  new  mailing  address  at  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  Miss  Harriet  Trowbridge  of 
Popular  Science  Monthly  has  been 
named  administrative  secretary. 

A  committee  to  study  ways  of 
winning  wider  publication  of  sci¬ 
ence  stories  has  been  named,  un¬ 
der  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University.  It  is  studying 
present  surveys  of  science  reader- 
ship,  and  investigating  areas  where 
future  surveys  are  needed. 

Included  in  its  program  are  an 
up-to-date  poll  to  measure  news- 
I  paper  and  magazine  science  read¬ 


ership;  a  survey  of  high-ranking  1 
scientists  to  sound  their  opinions  J 
on  present  coverage;  and  a  study  i 
of  the  psychological  and  sociologi-  J 
cal  effects  of  various  kinds  of  i 
stories  about  science  and  medicine.  J 
A  study  of  science  and  medical 
readership  was  made  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  collaboration  with  the 
department  of  journalism  of  New 
York  University,  and  distributed  • 
to  newspaper  editors,  journalism 
deans  and  others.  ^ 

The  National  Association  of  | 
Science  Writers,  organized  in  1934, 
is  affiliated  with  the  American  As-  ^ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

The  group  helped  establish  the  j 
George  Westinghouse  awards  of 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  through  ! 
which  the  Westinghouse  Educa¬ 
tional  foundation  each  year  has 
honored  the  best  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  on  science. 

The  group  helps  administer  the 
Lasker  awards  of  the  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation  for  out¬ 
standing  writing  on  health  and 
medicine. 

It  helped  the  American  Heart 
Association  established  an  annual 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Memorial 
award  to  honor  Mr.  Blakeslee — 
science  writing  pioneer,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  and  former  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers 
president — who  died  in  1952.  The 
Howard  Blakeslee  award  is  now 
being  given  each  year  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  makes  the  best  contribu¬ 
tion  to  public  understanding  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease — in 
newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
pamphlets,  radio,  TV  or  movies. 

Other  committee  chairmen  are 
Severino  P.  Severino,  Cleveland 
News,  membership;  Pat  McGrady, 
.•\merican  Cancer  society.  Lasker 
awards;  Robert  Potter.  New  York 
County  Medical  Society,  Howard 
Blakeslee  memorial;  Victor  Cohn, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  publicity; 
Jack  Geiger,  International  News 
Service,  extension;  John  E. 
Pfeiffer,  Playtex  Park  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  welfare;  Volta  Torrey,  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly,  nomina¬ 
tions;  and  Paul  F.  Ellis,  Reuel  Es- 
till  &  Co.,  planning. 

John  1.  Mattill,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  December 
meeting  in  Boston  (during  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science).  Rennie  Taylor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  is  program  chair¬ 
man  for  the  June  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  (during  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation). 

■ 

Jockey  Asks  $100,000 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Suit  for  $100,000  damages  has 
been  brought  against  the  Cowles 
Publishing  Company  and  Frank  C. 
Ferguson  of  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  by  Norman  Cohen,  a  jockey, 
who  claims  his  reputation  has  been 
damaged  by  a  story  published 
Sept.  21. 


Daily  Asserts 
No  Immunity 
In  City  Council 

Ontario,  Calif. 
A  city  councilman  who  charged 
that  a  newspaper  follows  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  line  is  not  entitled  to 
immunity  from  a  slander  suit  un¬ 
der  legislative  privilege,  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs  argued  in  court 
here. 

Attorney  Fred  A.  Wilson,  rep¬ 
resenting  partners  of  the  Ontario- 
Upland  Daily  Report,  said  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  “These  defamatory 
remarks  were  said  of  people  who 
were  not  present  before  the  city 
council  at  all.  There  was  no  con¬ 
troversy  pending  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  involved  the  Daily  Report." 

Partners  of  the  Daily  Report 
who  are  seeking  $1,000  actual  and 
$10,000  exemplary  damages  from 
Oregon  Smith  (E&P,  Aug.  15,  page 
55)  are  Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Har- 
nish,  Carlton  R.  Appleby,  Walter 
Axley,  Ernest  Atkinson,  Andrew 
B.  Appleby,  and  Rolph  Fairchild. 

In  a  demurrer,  Mr.  Smith  ad¬ 
mitted  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated  by  the  plaintiffs,  but  con¬ 
tended  there  are  no  legal  grounds 
for  allowing  the  plaintiffs  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  suit. 

“I  suggest  that  the  newspaper 
find  a  similar  statement  made  by 
me  somewhere  else  where  it  is  not 
privileged  and  sue  me  for  that,”  he 
told  the  court. 

No  ruling  on  the  demurrer  is 
expected  until  the  plaintiffs  file  a 
memorandum  brief  in  reply,  and 
Mr.  Smith  has  had  time  to  answer. 

■ 

Virginia  Press  Club 
Appoints  Manager 

Richmond,  Va. 
Paul  H.  Graham  —  who  was 
widely  known  in  the  late  ’Twenties 
as  “the  little  Paul  Whiteman”  of 
music — has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press  Club  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Graham,  who  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son  here,  will  take  over  his  new 
assignment  Nov.  15,  the  scheduled 
opening  date  for  the  press  club, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Virginia. 
The  club  is  in  the  Hotel  Jefferson. 

James  M.  Powell,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  hotel  who  has  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  formation 
and  design  of  the  club,  said  the 
cost  of  decorations  will  be  more 
than  $40,000.  Henry  Holmead. 
who  fitted  the  Pen-and-Pencil  r«- 
taurant  in  New  York  and  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press  Club,  is  working  io 
traditional  Virginia  design. 

■ 

Howard  Acton  Dies 

Washington 
Howard  Acton,  69,  former 
newspaperman  and  publicist,  dW 
Oct.  14.  He  worked  on  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  and 
Enquirer  and  came  here  originally 
as  correspondent  for  the  latter 
prior  to  World  War  1. 
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Sept.  Linage  Up 
2.4%;  Retail, 
Financial  Off 

September  linage  in  52  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
totaled  219,558,143  lines,  up  2.4 
per  cent  over  September,  1952. 
First  nine  months’  tally  was  1,- 
900,654.434  lines,  5.3  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year’s  nine-month 
total  of  1,805,718,295. 

Automotive  linage  led  the  in¬ 
creases  with  a  gain  of  61,7  per 
cent  for  the  month  and  33.2  per 
cent  for  the  nine-month  period. 

Retail,  Department  Store  and 
Financial  classifications  registered 
declines  of  1.2,  1.9,  and  2.2  re¬ 
spectively.  However,  these  three 
classifications  remained  above  the 
total  for  last  year’s  nine-month 
period. 

Percentage  gains  for  September, 
1953,  linage  were  shown  in  other 
categories  as  follows:  Display,  3.1; 
Classified,  0.1;  General,  6.6. 

City-by-city  figures: 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1953  1952 

B«tton  Joumal-e. . .  2,320,459  2,134,168 
{Btwon  Journal-S. .  781,322  812,554 

Grand  Total .  3,101,781  2,946,722 

i  Includes  PARADE,  42,280  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker- 


Newse . 

Times  Union-m . 


1,191,819 

845,413 


♦Times  Union-.S _  447)561 


1,171,721 
800,581 
441,902 

Grad  Total .  2,484,793  2,414,204 

AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
COMIC  WEEKLY. 

18,190  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  1,242,918  851,865 

Uoumal-S .  323,250  325,794 

.  1,192,384  859,545 

Grad  Total .  2,758,552  2,037  204 

1  Includes  PARADE,  42,280  lines 
,  ANDERSON.  IND. 

Bulletm-e .  840, .386 

.  817.588 

.  178,923 

_Grad  Total .  1,536,897 

.  . '  ATLANTA,^GA."* 

yonstitution-m .  1.33.3,684 

fo«raal-e .  2,041,132 


664,467  816,222 


3,943.889 


o _  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Tess-Uiuon  (sec 

.  713,735 

.  164,059 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


Journal  and 
Constitution-S 


Grand  ToUl .  4.039.283  _ 

nt  «  L333,684  includes  21,8^  lines 

oi  part-run  advertising. 


701,091 

167,839 


„  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

.  1,179,112 

.  229.804 

.  367,876 


.307,921 

1,375,842 

1,048,105 


Total  Advertising 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 

Display 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 

Classified 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 

Retail 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 

Department  Store 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 

General 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date.  . 

Automotive 

Septemljer . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 

Financial 

September . 

August . 

Year  to  date. . . 


1953 

Linage 

219,558,143 

198,647,497 

1.900.654,434 


165,383,265 

142,094,831 

1,401,662,209 


54,174,878 

56,552,666 

498,992,225 


119,274,510 

ro5,622,821 

1,010,011,375 


46,416,009 

40,744,438 

381,166,515 


31,683,678 

23,034,109 

263,482,970 


11,910,355 

11,417,233 

103,205,742 


2,514,722 

2,020,668 

24,962,122 


1952 

Linage 

214,508,691 

186,554,608 

1,805,718,295 


160,384,628 

133,813,815 

1,342,761,390 


54,124,063 

52,740,793 

462,956,905 


120,709,400 

102,077,460 

989,630,177 


47,291,389 

38,742,525 

375,508,978 


29,711,417 

22,061,299 

250,855,493 


7,367,362 

7,781,102 

77,459,693 


2,596,449 

1,893,954 

24,816,027 


of 

1952 

102.4 

106.5 
105.3 


103.1 

106.2 
104.4 


100.1 

107.2 

107.8 


98.8 

103.5 

102.1 


98.1 

105.2 

101.5 


106.6 

104.4 

105.0 


161.7 
*■  146.7 
t  133.2 


97.8 

106.7 

100.6 


E&P 

Index 


106.7 

108.7 


DENVER,  COLO. 

1953  1952 

Rocky  Mt.  Xews-m .  1,222,4.32  1,205,641 

IRocky  Mt.  Xews-S.  230,.5H4  314,.399 

Post-e .  1,952,.569  1,950,558 

Post-S .  552,965  660,632 

Grand  Total .  3,958,550  4,131,230 

5  Includes  P.ARADE,  42,280  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-ra .  692,908  651,578 

Tribune-e .  858,594  848,700 

tRegister-S .  573,015  560,433 

Grand  Total .  2,124,517  2,060,711 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 

1,198,297 


104.5 

104.9 

tSFree  Press-S . 

News-e . 

News-S . 

370,489 

2.547.. 302 
1,063,042 

1..  363.061 
417,609 

417,224 

2,165,533 

1,033,858 

1,150,029 

436,525 

♦Times-S . 

114.1 

119.9 

Grand  ToUl .  7,042,448  6,401,466 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
51,546  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
10,190  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unas. 
i  Includes  PARADE,  42,280  lines. 

101.2 

103.5 

DULUTH 

Herald-e . 

News-Tribune-m.  . . 
News-Tribune-S _ 

,  MINN. 

862,837 

617,707 

402,390 

805,944 

542,630 

417,451 

Grand  Total . 

1,882,934 

1,766,031 

101.5 

103.8 

EL  PASO 

Times-m . 

§Times-S . 

Herald-Post-e . 

,  TEXAS 
1,161,852 
434,105 
1,246,242 

970,270 

434,745 

1,075,896 

Grand  Total .  2,842,199 

{Includes  P.ARADE,  42,280 

2,480,911 

lines. 

103.8 

ERIE, 

Times-e . 

,  PA. 

1,233,787 

1,122,276 

99 , 5  Times-S. 


236,796  290,157 


139.1 

135.0 


119.4 

112.6 


Globe-S.  . . 
Herald-m . . 
tHeruld-S.  , 
Traveler-e. 

Post-m _ 

5Post-S.  .  . 


1953 

933..‘507 

1,227,226 

1,012,488 

1,758,155 

718,022 

341,051 


1952 

990,896 

1,244,929 

1,040,287 

1,7.37,047 

740,620 

371,419 


*  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY* 
51,,546  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY* 
16,190  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines. 
§  Includes  P.AR.ADE  42,280  Unes. 


Grand  ToUl .  1,470,583  1,412,433 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,494,693  1,238,257 

Press-e .  1,498,644  1,251,354 

iCourier  &  Press-S. .  550,563  420,271 

Grand  Total .  3,543,900  2,909,882 

I  Includes  PARADE.  42,280  lines. 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Toumal-Gazette-m . .  1,111,402  923,520 

5Joumal-Gaeette-S,  455,384  480,386 

Xews-Sentinel-e  .  . .  1,759,244  1,559,502 

Grand  Total .  3,326.a30  2,963,408 

I  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  42,280  lines. 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Star-Telegram-m 
.Star-Telegram-e. . . . 
§Star-Telegram-S. . . 
I’ress-e . 


800.151 

1,666,246 

6.39,920 

740,802 


725,006 

1,518,405 

61.3,014 

771,742 


Grand  Total . 


10,113,958  10,196,934 
*  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 
51..546  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
16,1W  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines. 
(  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  42,280  lines. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  E*press-m . .  1,072,684 

♦Courier  Express-S.  852,073 
News-e .  2,544,223 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
1953 


3,847,119  3,628,167 


Enquirer-m . 

*tEnquirer-S . 

Post-e . 

Tiraes-Star-e . 


1,441,648 
1,07.3,404 
1,. 337,845 
1,347,750 


1952 

1,337,520 

1,247,462 

1,244,612 

1,294,610 


Grand  Total. 


5,200,647  5,124,204 


932,858 

924,612 

2,309,923 


AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 


*  Includes 
51,546  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71,160  lines. 


•  •/  \  *77,794  868,930 

-NOTB.  Press  (m)  and  Union  (e)  sold 
in^bination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
^tn)  only,  IS  given. 

.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

.  525.036  539,398 

.  1.445,714  1, 341)922 

.  1,312,267  1.189,345 

.  2.227.029  2,061,307 

.  1,067,198  1,204,233 

.  6,577,244  6,336,205 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
1«  190  lin'^  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes. 
_  BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

.  428,855  421,899 


Grand  Total .  4,468,980  4,167,393 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,546  Unes. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  1J07.469  1,026.881 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Nevrs-e...'. .  1,089,872  1,106,685 

Observer-m .  1,332,803  1,359,759 

tOhserver-S .  677,698  593,163 

Grand  ToUl .  3,100,373  3,059,606 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain  Dealer-m. 
♦tPlain  Dealer-S.  , 

News-e . 

Press-e . 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


2,060,1.57 

1,448,722 

760,391 

2,377,087 


1,917,094 

1,552,359 

802,373 

2.214,775 


Grand  Total .  6,646,357  6,486,601 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY 
51, .546  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71,160  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Dispatcb-e .  1,653,039 


Tribune-m . 

Tribune-S . 

tDaily  News-e. . . 

American-e . 

♦American-S . 

Sun-Tiines-d . 

{Sun-Times-S. . . . 


2,808,554 

1,356,737 

1,747,865 

949,362 

280,179 

1,221,860 

322,249 


2,864,016 

1,463,504 

1,653,369 

903,034 

295.782 

1,090,195 

338,392 


Di^atch-S . 

Citizen-e . 

ICitizen-S . 

Ohio  SUte  Joumal-m 
Star-w . 


859,.343 

668,993 

.348,577 

661,598 

70,670 


1,505,417 

952,092 

630,612 

365,628 

584,997 

74,930 


Grand  ToUl .  4.262,220  4,113.676 

s  Includes  PARADE.  42,280  Unes. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Grand  Total 

§  Includes  PARADE.  42,280  lines. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,.320,963  1,194,803 

Bee-S .  401,730  409,375 

Grand  ToUl .  1,722,693  1,604,178 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,458,866  1,336,073 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-SUr  (see  Note)  649,312  577,758 

Notb;  Post-SUr  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  2,063,057  1,877,768 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,313,676  1,257,263 

(Patriot-News-S. . . .  313,905  292,452 

Grand  ToUl .  1,627,581  1,549,715 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

S  Includes  P.ARADE,  42,280  Unes. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m . .  778,313  684,988 

tCourant-S .  667,718  715,630 

Times-e .  1,944,405  1,920,524 

Grand  ToUl .  3,390,436  3.321,142 

i  Includes  P.AR.ADE.  42.280  lines. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


1,060,602 
209,270 
_  342.161 

Grand  Total .  1,776,792  1,612,033 

^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Amencan-e .  669,9.37 

Ke^-m .  721,704 

Globe-m . 


685,600 

732,752 

294,568 

1,337,4.37 

1,021,379 


Grand  Total .  8,686,806  8,608,292 

Noth:  1953— 

2,808,824  includes  866,484  lines  of  part- 
mn  advertising. 

1,356,737  includes  816,545  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

280,179  includes  172,890  Unes  of  part- 
mn  advertising. 

1952— 

2,864,016  includes  855,329  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

1,463,504  includes  867,299  Unes  of  part- 
mn  advertising. 

205,7&1  includes  190,394  lines  of  part- 
mn  advertising. 


News-m. . 

tNews-S . 

Times  Herald-e .  . . 
♦Times  Herald-S. 

Grand  Total. 


1,939,213 

679,425 

2,164,956 

742,800 


1,875,923 

746,867 

2,149,827 

640,588 


Chronicle-e . 
^hronicle-S. 

Post-m . 

tPost-S . 

Press-e . 


2,376,500 

846,292 

1,504,535 

620,699 

920,652 


2,170,972 

911,115 

1,421,222 

609,882 

906,184 


6,268,678  6,019,375 


.  5,526,394  5,413,205 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,540  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71.160  Unes. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


Jouraal-m . 

News-e. , 

News-S . 


1,564,6.57 

1,966,145 

6)3,642 


1,331,577 

1,8.36,608 

669,217 


4,164.444  3,837,402 


Grand  ToUl. . 

Note:  1953 — 

2,376,5(X)  includes  115,921  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

1952— 

2,170,972  includes  84,406  lines  of  part- 
mn  advertising. 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
20,410  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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NotB:  Record  (mi  and  Journal  (e)  are 
sold  only  in  comltinution.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record  un)  onlv,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

1953  1952 

Herald-m .  2,268,08:1  2,058,345 

*Herald-S .  816,463  732,727 

News-e .  1,069,369  971,670 

tNews-S .  385,200  334,435 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  *Herald-; 

1953  1952  News-e 

Xews-e .  1,738,425  1,654,847  tNews-S 

Star-m .  1,706,306  1,726,440 

tStar-S .  992,592  895,793  Grand 

Times-e .  1,184,949  1,260,329  Note: 

§Times-S .  389,982  427,330  part-run 


992,592  895,793  Grand  Total .  4,539,115  4,097,177 

1.184,949  1,260,329  Note:  816,463  includes  68,766  lines  of 
389,982  427,330  part-run  advertising. 

-  -  ‘Includes  .\MERIC.\N  WEEKLY, 

6,012,254  5,964,739  51,546  lines. 


[ouraal  (c)  are  1952 — 931,785  incluHes  64,795  lines  of  kICHr 

Linage  of  one  part-run  advertising. 

s  given.  Joumal-American-S  News  Leader-e . . . . 

1953 — 309,286  includes  18,909  lines  of  Times  I>ispatch-m. 
3  19S2  part-run  advertising.  fTimes  Dispatches 

08:}  2,058,345  1952—358.507  includes  30,633  lines  of 

463  732,727  part-run  advertising.  Grand  Total. .. . 

369  971.670  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  f  Includes  THI5 

200  334.435  51,546  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

-  _  Unes  KUAP 

115  4,097,177  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines.  . 

68,766  lines  of  #  Includes  SPLIT-RUN,  388,728  lines  . 

in  (m)  and  137,201  lines  in  (S).  W  orld-News-e . 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1953 


1953  I9S2 

1,592,106  1,515,230 


1,291,735  1,192,851 
731,176  717,880 


Grand  Total .  3,615,017  3,425,941 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes. 


Times-m . 

5Times-S . 

World-News-e 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

.  785,427 


Grand  Total .  6,012,254  5,964,73£ 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes 
§  Includes  P.\RADE,  42,280  lines. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71.160  Unes.  i  Qna  sai 

uii  u/ai tirrc 


Clarion  I..edger-ni 
Clarion  Ledger-S 
Daily  News-e  . 
Daily  News-S.  .  . 


les.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  1,182,140  921.439 

777,200  *Sentinel-S .  376,2S4  371,389 

277,318  Journal-e .  2,994,834  2,887,909 

796,641  tJoumal-S .  1,310,576  1,472,161 


1952 

1,248,583 


Grand  Total .. . 


1,878,300  1,681,089 


i  Includes  P.ARADE,  42,280  lines 


no,  aoQ  NORFOLK,  Va. 

Ledger-Dispatch-e. .  1,,307,343  1,172,218 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,601,699  1,573,513 

SVirginian-Pilot-S  .  596,063  609,720 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

172,218  Democrat  & 

,573,513  Chronicle-m .  1,.506,000  1,391,994 

609,720  fDemocrat  & 

-  Chronicle-S .  646,489  725,289 


Grand  Total  1,997,613  2,090,803  *  Includes 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  51.546  line 

Tunes  l.mon-m  .  1,:160,973  1,228,382  16  190  Unes 

tTimes  Vnion-S.  toa  ato  -  .  . 


South  End-e .... 
♦♦Jersey  Journal — 
North  End-e,  .  . 


a-r.,  rand  Total .  3,505,105  3,355,451  Times-Union-e .  1,636,094  1,511.688 

Grand  Total .  0,863, S34  5.652,898  XoTE-  _  _ 

*  I.367..343  includes  26.282  unes  of  part-  Grand  Total .  3,788,583  3.628,971 

\\EEKL\.  run  advertising.  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71,160  Unes. 

includts  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes.  run  ^E^V^sing'*"'^  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN  ICf^rPARADE,  42.280  lines.  B**-' . 

Tn!)une-m .  1,462,351  1,379,740  OAKf  AND  PALIF  Umon-m .  572,727  462,012 

Star-e...  .  2.265,2^  2,0.34,762  Trioune-e .  .  _  1  1,634,729  Union-S .  253,994  198,924 

tTnbune-S .  922. >50  974,693  5Tribune-S .  550,089  618,597 


Tiimes  tmon-a  .  500,515  489,4<3  f  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes.  • 

r-  A  1  :  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  5  Incl.T^s  PARADE  45 

Grandlotal  ^_^  1^1  4(«  1,717,855  Tribune-m .  1,462,351  1,379,740  »  oaKLjInD  CAl 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  71160  Unes.  star-e .  2;265:277  2  034  762  Trioune-e  1  M8 1 

“Jersey  Jouma^I^’^''’  tTribune-S .  922,750  974,693  iTrZlls:.'.:.:..  ’mS'. 

V  9;J6,000  843,801  Grand  Total .  4,6.50,378  4,389,195  rand  Total.  2  198i 

North  En3-e^  .  .  971.087  849,205  '“"'“‘‘mOD  Jto’.^CALIf!'^®"  ^ '“oKLAH^lSii’o’TY 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

.  1,825,414  1,750,464 

1 .  572,727  462,012 

. .  253,994  198,924 


2,652,135  2,411,400 


Grand  Total- 
South  End 


rand  Total .  2,198,698  2,263,326 

i  Includes  PARADE,  51,865  Unes. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m .  1,020,340  1,(X)5,8S0 


786,258  Oklahoman-m .  9.56,906 


South  End  -  936,000  843,801 

*♦  Includes  PART-RUN  advertising.  r n 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tnbune-Deraocrat-d  1.172,928  1,133,906 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e .  1,64:3,889  1,520,390  ^a  ratne 

Star-S .  845.589  884.030  ' 


MONTREAL,  CANADA  Oklahoman-.S 

JStar-e .  2,164,24o  2,178,773  Times-e 

Gazette-m .  1,148,695  1,065,613 

LaPresse-e .  2,294,740  2,206,934  Grand  Tott 


*tGlobe-Democrat-S  561,661  637,923 

966,515  Post-Dispatch-e....  2,039,444  1,921,329 
472,624  5Post-Dispatch-S. . .  918,392  1,039,494 


Grand  ToUl .  2,322,158  2,415,484 

166,091  195.100  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

139,836  .32,672  World-Herald  (see 

~  Note) .  1,297,607  1,249,318 

World-Herald-S _  579,829  631,212 


1,457,343  1.427.293 


Grand  Total .  3,946,821 

KNOXVILLE,  TkNN. 

Joumal-m .  495,995 

Joumal-S .  270,320 

News-Sentinel-e.  .  .  771,494 

News-Sentinel-S  .  .  348.555 


Grand  Total .  6,013,60 

t  Includes  WEEKEND 
MAGAZINE.  &3,8.59  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


Grand  ToUl .  4,539,837  4,604,596 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,546  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes. 
S  Includes  PARADE,  40,664  Unes. 


-  -  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1,877,436  1,880,530  Pioneer  Press-m _  1,235,114  1,144,905 


480  190  Btess-e .  828,308 

•w’im  Star-m .  786,343 

Star-S .  207.993 


Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina-  ‘Pioneer  Press-S ..  . 


828,308  805,646  tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 

786,343  787,563  ediUon.  (e).  is  given. 

207.993  243,539  PASADENA.  CALIF. 

-  -  Star-News-e .  872,872  772,018 

1,822.644  1.836.748  Star-News-S .  286,442  290,868 


Dispatch-e .  1,738,472  1,518,764 


Grand  Total ...  .  1,886,364  1,616.244  n  NASMVl 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  Banner-e . 


Grand  Total .  1,822.644  1.836.748 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

inner-e .  1,308,.323  1,253,653 


.Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,036,045  '  924,140  .  ^’si?’^  ^'^«99 

§Aiicansas  Gazette-S  340.570  37Q  077  Tennessean-b .  517, ooO  580,629 


Grand  Total .  1,376,615  1,304  117 

i  Includes  P.ARADE,  42,280  lines 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total .  3,108,487  : 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Independent-m . 

Independent-S . 

Press-Telegram-e.  . . 
Slndependent-Press- 
Telegram-S. , ,  , . . 


Journal  Courier-m 


1,308,.323  1,253,653  Grand  Total .  1,159,314  1,062,886 

1,282,304  1,238,765  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

517,860  580,629  Times-e .  1,046,380  955,853 

-  -  PEORIA,  ILL. 

3,108,487  3,073,047  Journal  (see  Note) . .  1,334,703  1,203,294 
;N,  conn.  SJournal  Star-S 450,147  529,992 


Grand  Total .  3,778,049  3,490,307 

772,018  ‘  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

290,868  51,546  Unes. 

nAOfutA  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

.UDZ.tKW  .j-jmes-m .  1,269,363  1,240,128 

955  853  Times-S .  479,161  507,335 

203  294  Grand  Total .  1,748,524  1,747,463 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


1  271  T>0  1025  571  Register-e .  1,468,6.30  1..370,2.32 

l,z/l,d.u  1,025,573  .  442  749  416  201 


1,468,6.30  1..370;2.32  Grand  Total .  1,784,850  1,732,286  Express-m  . 

442,749  416,201  Note:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold  tExpress-S .  5m,^1 

-  -  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  News-e .  1,4(W,022 

2  .333,928  2,198,421  Journal  (e)  only,  is  given.  . 


479,107  1,167,528 


Gfand  Total.  .  .  .  3,215.863  2.694  574  t-  -d- 

Note:  Independent  (S)  merged  with  «. 

ftess-Telegram  (S)  effective  Aug.  24,  1952.  ^ 


Grand  Total .  2..333,928  2,198,421 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e .  762,049  665,605 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1  imes-Picayune-m . .  1,993,154  1,945,063 


1,093,741  1,142,914 
558,911  567,197 


4  Includes  PARADE,  42,280  Unes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Light-e . 

‘Light-S . 


1,409,022  1,409,934 
1,537,948  1,377,200 


States-S. 
Item-e .... 


1,271.320  includes  70.024  lines  part- 
run  advertising.  ol**”*"^ 


•ANS,  LA.  Bulletin-e .  2,164,970  2,212,318 

1,993,154  1,945,063  ‘fBulletin-S .  441,455  480,702 

Inquirer-m .  1,911,098  1,945,015 

7,56,268  803,-592  Inquirer-S .  1,280,884  1,364,219 

927,272  910,705  News-e .  415,508  396,700 

290,951  - 

1,040,052 


5,113,185  5,005,664 


1,465,436  includes  70,024  Unes  part- 
run  advertising. 

§  Includes  P.\R.\DE,  42,280  Unes. 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newsday— Suffolk-e  1,294.712  1,192,853 
Newsday— Nassau-e  1,655,233  1,586,216 


‘  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
51,546  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,190  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes. 


States-e .  1,040,052  997,561  Grand  Total .  6,21.3,915  6,398,954 

-  -  ‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

Grand  Total .  5.007,697  5.035,259  51,546  Unes. 


air.  M  V  ‘Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

*11  MA  liriM 

i’rss’^ii  I’s^’fia  t  Include  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines.  Post-Gazette-m .  .  . . 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  . 

2  949  945  “>  779  069  Times-m .  1,7.50, .520  1,746,62.3  '  Bress-S. . 

^■.?4Mi.-^?._‘-.779,069  .  i:926.743  i;981,187  . . . 


Grand  Total .  2,949,945  2  779  069  Times-m . 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  '  Times-S . 

Examiner-m .  1,603,087  1,511  989  Herald-Tribune-m 

•Examiner-S .  '740T49  ’820633  tHerald-Tribune-f 


‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Union-m . 

,546  Unes.  51Jnion-S . 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  Unes.  Tribune-e . 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  . 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

.  1,313,939  1,234.231 

.  571,407  ,576.785 

.  1,720,841  1,553,556 


1,080,879  990,653 

1,7.54,676  1,607,583 


Grand  Total .  3,606,187  3,364,572 

$  Includes  PARADE,  42,280  Unes. 


7.58,932 

1,055,605 

551,895 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


•Examiner-S. . . 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

Daily  News-m . 
Daily  News-S . . 
Herald-Express 
Mirror-e . 


740,149  820,633  tHerald-Tribune-S 

2,700,094  2,497,224  Mirror-m . 

1,310,485  1,373,265  Mitror-S . 

679,529  706,343  #News-m . 


Chronicle-m . 

tChronicle-S . 

Examiner-m . 

Examiner-.S . 


1,255,174  1.181458  Joumal-American-e. 

932,891  944,122  ‘Joumal-Amencan-S 


Grand  Total .  9,221,409  9,035,034  „ 

Note:  1953 —  World-Telegram  & 

1,310,485  includes  76,070  Unes  part- 
run  advertising. 

1952— 

1,373»265  includes  86,143  lines  part* 
run  advertising. 

‘Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

59.571  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

16,827  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  72,062  Unes. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,379,550  1,261,911 

Courier  Joumal-S  .  743,413  861,260 


Herald'-Tribune-ni 904;867  ’938;9.36  *Sun-Telcgraph-S.. .  551,895  559,259  • 

tHerald-Tribune-S. .  837,708  899,338  ^  I  n.r.'r;  ' 

rTi.iTT  7B9  QOB  Grand  Total .  5,201,987  4,958,16.3  Examiner-m.. 

.  3.31  99  333  494  ‘Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  Examiner-S . . . 

IN^ws-m.:;::::;:;  1,6.39:564  1,703:0.35  51,540  unes  and  comic  weekly,  Call-Bulletm-e 

tNews-S .  1,126,191  1,171,819  I'T"  Ttriq  wpptr  71  i«n  lines  . 

Jouraal-American-e  947,675  931,785  t  Include^HIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines. 

‘Joumal-American-S  309,286  .3.58:.507  ^  .  BORTLAND,  ORE.  19?$^ 

Post-e  873  743  956  457  Orcgonian-m .  1,572,810  1,337,061  .  “i 

Prtct-.*; .  .'RS  a?!  QA Va*?  *Oregonian-S .  6M,650  764,967  506,223  incl 

rv^ritTeiegram  Journal-e  .  1,3^,952  1.4^.^5  advertising 

Sun-e .  1,066,.329  1,026,274  tJoumal-S .  414,720  491,702  U52 


969,042  951.306 

506,223  584,983 

1,529,629  1,416,958 
706,058  775,812 

726,01.3  793,062 

943,653  895,144 


Grand  Total .  5,380,618  5,417,265 

Note:  1953 — 

606,223  includes  11,512  Unes  part-mn 


666,650  764,967  506,223  inch 

1,396,952  1,406,845  advertising. 

414,720  491,702  1952— 


B**"-  Grand  Total .  13,5.57.758  13,934,181 

WFFKT  V  Note:  Mirror-m 


Grand  Total .  4,051,132  4,000,575  advertising 

‘Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY,  ‘Include 
59,571  Unes.  69,571  Im 


584,983  includes  13,442  Unes  part-run 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  72,062  Unes.  16,827  Unes. 


aUVCTUMUK. 

‘  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
69,571  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 


195.3 — 771,577  includes  118,631  lines  of 
part-mn  advertising. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


’t  Includes'  THIS  WEEK,  72,062  lines. 


New  Yorker-e. 


’t  Includes  THIS  WEEK  72  062  lines  1952— 782,988  includes  111,875  Unes  of  New  Yorker-S .  147,604 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  '  part-mn  advertising.  j  t  ,  ,  oio  an  aaiiii 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,379,550  1,261911  Mirror-S 

Courier  Joumal-S  .  743,413  861,260  1953-331.M1  includes  94,116  lines  of  .BROVIDENC^  R^  I. 

Times-e  1  706  i  >17  i  soa  OBX  part-mn  advertising.  Bulletin-e . 

.  1952-333,494  includes  116,770  Unes  Of  Jouraal-m .  742.M5 

Grand  Total .  3,829,120  3,718,156  Part-mn  advertising.  tJoumal-S . 

Tnmn,  r  ■  1^^'^BHIS,  TENN.  1963-^^9:564  includes  858,076  Unes  of  Grand  Total. ....  3  130,6()0 

Commercial  part-mn  advertising  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71 

Appeal-m.  1,813,529  1.775.863  ^7952-1,70^5  includes  863,973  lines  of  QUINCY.  M^S 

tCommeraal  part-mn  advertising.  Patriot  Ledger-e -  709,811 

Appeal-S .  639,373  735,036  ™  News-S  READING,  PA. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m .  1,163,644 

News-e .  1,323,492 

Mercury-News-S .  . .  426,304 


Grand  Total . 1  2,913,440 


Grand  Total .  3,829,120  3,718,156 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m .  1,813,529  1.775,863 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total .  3,130,600  2,945,998  Gazette-m 


1.067.045  1.0«7,2M 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  u’nes.  Union-Star-e .  921.250 


tCommercial 

Appeal-S . 

Press-Scimitar-e . .  . . 


639,373  735,036 

1,187,647  1,097,719 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e -  709,811 

READING,  PA. 


Grand  Total .  1,978,295  1.949,702 


1953— 1,126,191  includes  758,008  Unes  of  Eagle  (see  Note) .. .  1.157,805 


Grand  Total .  3,640,549  3.608.618 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71,160  Unes.  p^rt-mn  adverUs'ing 


part*run  advertising. 

1952 — 1,171,819  includes  784,354  lines  of 


igle  (see  Note)...  1,157,805  1,035,551  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Eagle-S .  239,016  284,254  Tribune-m . 

- -  -  JScrantonian-S .  367,123 

Grand  Total .  1,396,821  1,319,805  Times-e .  1,164,602  1.020.5“ 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (see 

Note) .  704,530 


Joumal-American-e 


Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 


1953—947,675  includes  64,366  Unes  of  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle 


540,173  part-mn  advertising. 


(e)  only,  is  given. 


Grand  Total .  2,086,312  1, 9.32,21* 

(Includes  PARADE,  42.280  Unes. 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Pwt-IntcIIigencer-ra  2,2(H^  1.0*18*358 
;^«Mntell.gencer-S  6^  758  .  613.697  sta^<S-^ . 

::  whi^p^nsRe. 

Dia.iai  porter  Dispatch-e. 


ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 


.  **  614.191 

Total .  2.887.094  3,757.603 

Did  not  publish  due  to  strike 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
5**71  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,827  bnes. 

.  .  ,.SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Joamal-Tnhune-e  .  .  914,116  773,464 

Journals .  295,185  329,510 

Grand  Total .  1  209,301  1,102,974 


Dispatch-e. 
Argus-e.  .  . 


1953 

1,016,596 

909,866 


Grand  Total  2,006,019  1,866.884 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

^Kxesman- 

Review-m .  771,167  674,639 

Tapokesman- 

Review-S .  515,798  583,422 

Ctoonicle-e .  1,052,489  958,048 

Grand  Total .  2,339,454  2,216,109 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  72,062  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALiF. 

~®onl-e .  1,369,578  1,310,598 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e  . .  1,766,213  1,668,433 

•|Herald-.\merican-S  616,225  663,107 

Post-Standard -m .. .  985,015  941,286 

POst-Standard-S _  642  401  344,113 


,757,603  Grand  Total .  5,191,003  4,926,742 

„  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

IntelUgencer-ra .  817,002  839,608 

lEKLY,  News-Register-e. . . .  791,181  795,3W 

News-Register-S....  300,525  314,084 

Grand  Total .  1,908,708  1,949,055 

329.610  WICHITA,  KAN. 

Total  lonom,  t  a-,A  e .  1,228,374  1,153,909 

SOIJTH  Beacon-S .  425,310  454,108 

SOUTH  BEND  IIW.  Eagle-m .  1,263,480  1,204,273 

■ .  .  1,032,631  997,881 

<**■*26  JEagle-S .  400,531  424,145 

,866,884  Grand  Total .  4,350,226  4,234,316 

(Includes  PARADE.  42,280  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

674,639  Telegram-S .  468,767  487,666 

eoo,.oo  Telegram-m .  895.856  851,948 

^•«2  Gazette  &  Post-e. . .  1,149,575  1,112,553 


Grand  ToUl .  2,514,198  2,452,057 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e .  1,330,598  1,292,447 

(Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  746,004  753,030 

Grand  Total .  2,076,602  2,046,477 

(Includes  PARADE,  42,280  lines. 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e. . .  349,230  294,980 

American-News-S. . .  134,470  157,346 


Grand  Total .  3,897,864  3,616,938  Figures  Supplied 

ilXl  ''^'Erican  weekly.  Publishers 

( Includes  P^ADE,  42  2M  lines.  ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

v_  T  u  American-News-e...  349,230 

WTnbune-e. . . .  1.278,492  1,237.317  American-News-S...  134  470 

News-Tnbune-.S 436,718  443,290  ——1 

P _ jT.,  -  ,■  - —  Grand  Total .  483,700  452,326 

Grand  TotaL  •••  1,716.210  1,680,607  ALTOONA.  PA. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  Mirror-e .  1,091,636  1,105,195 

Is*®'"’ .  M5*'92^  994,474  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

1^*'S .  News-e .  1,745,283  1,678,945 

.  813,226  881,422  News-S .  698,302  756,673 

Post-Herald-m .  1,206,735  1,107,748 

Grand  Total .  3,852,314  3,457,824  _I_L_ 

rioh.*  Grand  Total .  3,650,320  3,543,366 

Glp^  &  Mail-m -  1,216,639  1,177,041  BURLINGT6n.  VT. 

mi^ani-e .  Free  Press-m .  764,258  699,747 

^■* .  2,580.095  2,354,775  CANTON,  OHIO 

.  114,626  108,085  Repository-e .  1,649,546  1,422,624 

Grand  ToUl .  Repository-S .  *><,184  530,250 

MAGAZI^r  M  PICTURE  Grand  Total .  2,260,730  1,952,874 

MAGAZINE  8W9  Unj^.  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Evening  Tj^^'"°M-.9il  1.112,459  SSat-S . 

Grand  Total .  2,180,998  1,929,507  ^’'^*”dAYTONA  BEAckl^F 

TROY,  N.  Y.  News-e .  493,383 

Record  (see  Note) . .  1,035,504  1,073,288  News-Joumal-S _  1.33,070 

Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  Joumal-m .  466,708 

^tn  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  •  - 

edition.  Record  (ra)  only,  is  given.  Grand  Total .  1,093,131 

_  TULSA,  OKLA.  GRAND  FORKS,  N. 

Tnbune-e .  1,673,915  1  674  327  Herald-meS .  .56;L444 

Vorld-m .  l’48l’2.W  {'^«77  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


Grand  Total .  1,926,462  1,814,707 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e .  547,764  481,162 

Post-S .  191,590  217,210 

Grand  Total .  739,354  698,362 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  607,502  676,068 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC  . 

ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m. . .  699,454  616,266 

Reporter-News-e .  .  .  716,506  629,594 

Reporter-News-S. . .  338,548  270,018 

Grand  Total .  1,754,.'M)8  1,515,878 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e .  388,052  401,114 

Herald-S .  161,450  131,400 

Grand  Total .  549,502  532,514 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m .  1,200,402  1,025,248 

Times-e .  1,206,716  1,037,680 

Caller-Times-S .  329,644  327,404 

Grand  Total .  2,736,762  2,390,332 

DENISON 

Herald-e .  367,206  314,048 

Herald-S .  116,762  131,684 

Grand  Total .  483,968  445,732 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e . .  334,162  296,669 

News  Messenger-S. .  173,952  201,321 


508,104 

PARIS 

336,392 

122,092 


Grand  Total .  458,484 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m .  773,696 

Times-e .  770,126 

Standard-Times-S .  .  266,900 


Grand  Total. . . 


1,800,722  1,695,036 


Advertising  Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m .  861,323  843,667 

Chronicle-S .  2.33,459  289,718 

Herald-e .  913,146  848,713 


Evening  Times-e.  . .  1,221,981  1,112.459  nemok^»t-.k' . 

Tunes  AdverUser-S.  242.279  246  991  . 


Grand  Total .  2,007,928  1,982,098 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (see 

Note) .  .362,702  334,159 

Telegraph-S .  158,302  120,660 


Grand  Total .  2,201,122  2,064,076 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e .  493,.3A3  446.285 

News-Joumal-S _  1.33,070  123,571 

Joumal-m .  466,708  423,147 


'niy.  is  given.  Grand  Total .  1,093,1.31 

OKLA  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

1,673,915  1,674,327 

1.481.256  1.507.677  _  _  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


Grand  Total .  521,004  454,819 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  " 

Gazette-m .  1,012,863  904,765 

Gazette-S .  .322,444  3.36,273 

Mail-e .  852,182  780,599 

Mail-S .  265,.348  231,080 


isorw-m .  1481  256  1  507  677  GKttlN  BAY,  WIS. 

World-S .  '484’442  '571  192  Press-Gazette-e .  1,24.3,522  1,087,912 

„  ,  ^ : —  hyannis,  mass. 

Grand  Total .  3,539,613  3,653,196  Cape  Cod  Standard- 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J.  Times-e .  353,696  315..364 

Hudson  Uispatch-m  772,844  674,385  KENNEWICK-RICHLAND-PASCO, 

^  UTICA,  N.  Y.  wash. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  857  431  780  886  Tri-City  Herald-e. . .  465,773  362,124 

Observer  Dispatch-S  265,’025  225’946  Tri-City  Herald-S.  .  107,184  95,340 

Press-m .  944  535  sso’dO?  -  - 

-  '  '  Grand  Total .  572,957  4.';7,464 

Grand  ToUl .  2,066,991  1,893.238  LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Advertiser-eS .  669,396  626,920 

Times-Herald-d -  1,249,215  1.395.999  MADISON,  WIS. 

;^es-Herald-S.  ..  428,074  487,011  Capital  Times-e.  .  .  .  992,148  871.437 

p**®'« .  902,607  915,546  Wis.  State  Joumal-m  988,788  883,506 


Grand  Total . 

....  2,452,837 

2,252,717 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
State-m .  821, .557 

796,614 

447,.367 

Rccord-e . . 

.  788,883 

747,463 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,989,787 

1,991,444 

Dispatch'd ... 
Dispatch-S.  . 

ERIE,  PA. 

.  679,744 

330,ai9 

674,847 

375,866 

5*"®'* .  902,607  915,546 

.  1,494,890  1,417,313 

.  628,394  745,9.54 

S**'?, .  2,818,212  2,627,704 

.  842.267  942  882 


(Wis.  State  Joumal-S  347,935  387,674 

Grand  ToUl .  2,328,871  2.142,617 

(  Includes  PARADE,  44,800  Unes. 


.  842,267  942,882  (  Includes  PARADE,  44,800  li 

Grand  Total .  8,363,659  8,532,409  Advertisll*m'^^°'^^*795  M8^‘ 

*1, sis  link'.  -'^'Eric.vn  weekly.  !  i ! ! 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,160  lines.  . 

(Includes  PAR.ADE.  42,280  lines.  Grand  Total .  2,007,656  i 

Wican-e.^.:;;::  l.^oim  1.078:6M  SStandard-Times-S  228,132 


Standard-Times-e. . 
oTa’Ieo  (Standard-Times-S 


i  Total .  2,007,656  1,821,316 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
d-Times-e...  913,570  862,050 

ird-Times-S  228,132  17.3,810 


Grand  ToUl  997941Q  okutoo  Grand  Total .  1,141,702  1,035,860 

.  2,272,419  2,163,790  (includes  PAR.ADE,  41,862  lines. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  OIL  CITY  PA 

Mjmaro„ec^^TTmS^072*2.^5Y-  38e.837  .  ^2 

JtaniWd'ii'ur-e..  731,824  694,485 

^’“ining  Citizen-  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Register-e .  441  569  385  074  Herald-News-e .  926,036  954,046 

Star-e -  3681687  338;i77  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

fort  Chester  Item-e  604,797  613,933  Mercury-m .  833.378  757,974 

editor  (S  publisher  for  October  31,  1953 


Grand  Total .  1,009,783  1,050,713 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e .  668,666  6.54,232 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  985,628  799,892 

Times-S .  .387,589  331,433 

Grand  Total .  1,373,217  1,131,325 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  534,739  480,041 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

I  lerald-  Dispatch-m 

(see  Note) .  935,536  . 

Herald- .Advertiser-S  282,067  . 

Grand  Total .  1,217,603  . 

Note;  Herald-Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 
combination  with  Advertiser  (e). 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e .  1,063,582  876.139 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  797,455  693,483 

Note;  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  629,134  558,713 

Sun-S .  143,251  172,881 


LYNN.  MASS. 

I9S3  1952 

Item-e .  546,648  535,126 

Telegram-News-e. . .  413,220  447,604 

Telegram-News-S  . .  132,197  129,145 

Grand  Total .  1,092,065  1,111,875 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 
Independent-m. . .  846,723  734,766 

Independent-S .  220,363  242,017 

Grand  Total .  1,067,086  976,783 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  900,210  914,281 

News-e .  1,146,218  1.048.896 

Grand  Total  .  2,046,428  1,963,177 

SALEN.,  ORE. 

CapiUl  Joumal-e. . .  694,059  611,212 

Oregon-State-m  ....  .584,117  520,667 

Oregon-State-S .  138,010  107,432 

Grand  Total  1416,186  1,239,311 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e .  948,074  1,090,377 

Times-m .  1,022,018  850,766 

Times-S .  259,266  371,664 

Grand  ToUl  . .  2,229,358  2,312,807 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  834,033  697,633 

Times-Leader-e .  .  .  1,184,915  1,000,161 

Independent-S .  359,840  336,997 

Grand  Total .  2,378,788  2,0.34,691 


41  Requests  Denied 
By  American  Weekly 

Requests  by  41  newspapers  to 
distribute  the  American  Weekly 
have  been  declined  since  October, 
1951,  it  was  reported  this  week 
by  Robert  D.  Levitt,  publisher, 

“Territorial  infringement  with 
present  distributors,  size  of  paper, 
value  to  advertisers  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  governed  our  decisions,”  Mr. 
Levitt  said.  The  combined  cir¬ 
culations  of  the  papers  was  1,- 
492,273, 

Three  papers  have  been  added 
since  the  program  of  revitalization 
of  the  Sunday  supplement  was  be¬ 
gun.  They  were  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  and  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  with  combined 
circulation  of  726,695. 

Mr.  Levitt  announced  that  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- Advertis¬ 
er  and  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times  will  start  distributing 
the  American  Weekly  in  1954. 
They  will  raise  the  number  of  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  to  28. 


4,847  Tribune  to  Publish 

-Big  Bill'  Story 

Chicago 

Beginning  in  the  Saturday  issue, 
4,232  Chicago  Tribune  will  publish 
gggo  highlights  of  “Big  Bill  of  Chica- 
1,433  go,”  a  book  dealing  with  the  late 
William  Hale  Thompson,  former 
’’  mayor  of  Chicago  and  a  bitter 
0,041  political  enemy  of  the  Tribune  in 
the  ’20’s. 

When  Mayor  Thompson  was  de- 
feated,  the  Tribune  forbade  men- 

-  tion  of  hLs  name  in  the  paper.  This 

d  in  ban  continued  during  Thompson’s 
lifetime. 

’6  t39  Tribune  is  publishing  a  di- 

’  gest,  in  Saturday  serial  form  of  the 
13,483  book  recently  released  by  Bobbs- 
laUon  Merrill  and  written  by  Lloyd 
Wendt,  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
>8,713  the  Tribune,  and  Herman  Kogan, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  book  and 

731, 594  drama  critic. 


Paper  Owners 
Favored  for  TV 
In  Fort  Wayne 

Washington 
Ah  FCC  examiner’s  decision 
this  week  favored  the  granting  of 
a  television  construction  permit  on 
UHF  channel  69  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  to  James  R.  Fleming  and 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  doing  business 
as  Anthony  Wayne  Broadcasting. 

Their  application  was  preferred 
over  that  of  Radio  Fort  Wayne, 
Inc.,  in  which  Frank  E.  McKin¬ 
ney  and  Frank  M.  McHale,  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  are  among 
the  principals.  Mr.  McHale  also 
is  listed  as  a  director  of  the  Lo- 
gansport  Pharos  Tribune. 

Messrs.  Fleming  and  McNutt — 
the  latter  is  a  former  Democratic 
Governor  of  Indiana— own  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voting  stock  in  the 
Journal-Gazette  Company  which 
publishes  the  oldest  Democratic 
paper  in  Indiana.  Mechanical  and 
business  operations  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  are  conducted  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  in  which  the  News 
Publishing  Company  (News-Sen¬ 
tinel)  has  a  two-thirds  interest. 

Hearing  Examiner  Annie  Neal 
Huntting  noted  in  her  report  that 
Mr.  Fleming  proposed  to  devote 
less  time  to  the  newspaper — he  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  co¬ 
publisher  —  and  serve  as  general 
manager  of  the  TV  station. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  taken 
at  hearings,  the  examiner  recited 
that  the  Messrs.  Flening  and  Mc¬ 
Nutt  bought  a  minority  interest  in 
the  Journal-Gazette  in  1934  when 
the  publishing  company  faced 
bankruptcy.  They  wanted  to  keep 
a  two-party  press  in  Fort  Wayne. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1948- 
49,  the  paper  was  again  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  due  to  the  death  of  William 
I-  Kunkel,  president  and  publisher, 
and  Messrs.  Fleming  and  McNutt 
^ed  it  from  financial  crisis, 
they  acquired  a  majority  of  the 
voting  stock  and  entered  into  a 
voting  trust  agreement  to  assure 
continuity  of  management. 

The  paper  was  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  for  about  18  months 
Jfter  control  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Fleming  and  McNutt. 
Then  steadily  increasing  costs  and 
necessity  to  replace  a  35-year-old 
press  and  other  equipment  led  to 
the  plant  consolidation  with  the 
News  Sentinel. 

“Anthony  Wayne,”  the  report 
concluded,  “contemplates  a  tele¬ 
vision  operation  completely  inde- 
^ndent  from  the  Journal-Gazette, 
here  would  be  no  overlap  of  staffs 
Between  the  proposed  station  and 
the  newspaper. 

,  Journal-Gazette  publishes 
program  schedule  of  all  Fort 
Wayne  radio  stations.  It  also  pub- 
ishes  program  schedules  for  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  some  nearby 
Cities.  The  Journal-Gazette  sup¬ 
plies  local  news  to  standard  broad- 


Libel  Suits  Filed 
On  Tungsten  Story 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  been  sued 
for  $1,000,000  each  in  libel  ac¬ 
tions  brought  by  Lawrence  West¬ 
brook,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for¬ 
mer  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman,  and  Heinz  Pulverman, 
of  Rye,  N.  Y. 

They  charge  injury  to  their 
reputations  and  loss  of  business 
resulting,  they  say,  from  news 
stories  and  editorials  in  the  papers 
concerning  investigation  into  a 
$20,000,000  sale  of  tungsten  to 
the  government. 


cast  station  WKJG  in  Fort  Wayne 
free  of  charge,  and  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  furnish  local  news  free  of 
charge  to  either  Radio  Wayne  or 
Anthony  Wayne,  whichever  is  the 
successful  applicant  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  television  station.” 

■ 

Edward  E.  Bomar, 

AP  Reporter,  Dies 

Washington 

Edward  Earle  Bomar,  55,  who 
had  served  as  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  since  1936,  a  veteran  of  both 
World  Wars,  died  of  cancer  Oct. 
27. 

Mr.  Bomar  joined  the  AP  in 
1928  after  previous  experience  on 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  He  served 
the  AP  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  in  Manila,  P.  I., 
from  1931  to  1936.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  covered  the  Senate,  mili¬ 
tary,  diplomatic  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  news  and  since  World  War 
II,  in  which  he  served  as  an  Army 
colonel,  he  had  specialized  in  in¬ 
ternational  news. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Overseas  Writ¬ 
ers  and  vicepresident  of  the  State 
Department  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

■ 

Special  Section  Aids 
In  Bond  Issue  Mixup 

Cleveland 

In  an  unusual  public  service,  the 
Cleveland  Press  this  week  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  edition  for  the 
residents  of  three  suburban  com¬ 
munities  who  will  vote  Nov.  3  on 
a  $3,500,000  school  bond  issue  be¬ 
cause  of  an  error  in  that  newspa¬ 
per  la.st  spring. 

The  bond  issue  was  approved  by 
the  voters  by  a  large  majority  in 
May  but  it  was  declared  invalid 
because  one  of  the  required  ad¬ 
vertisements  was  omitted  inadvert¬ 
ently  from  the  Press. 

The  special  Press  edition  was 
distributed,  not  only  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  to  all  residents  of  the 
school  district.  An  entire  page  was 
devoted  to  the  issue  and  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press,  urged 
its  endorsement. 


Hoyt  Says  ITU 
Gove  Him  Loan, 
Not  Subsidy 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press,  has  repeated  his  denial 
that  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  is  subsidizing  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  newspaper  but  admit¬ 
ted  that  ITU  officers  have  loaned 
him  money. 

In  an  editorial  in  his  paper,  Mr. 
Hoyt  said: 

“At  no  time,  under  no  condi¬ 
tions,  have  the  officers  of  the  ITU 
given  me  one  penny  of  subsidy. 
They  have  lent  me  money,  to  be 
sure.  The  loans  I  made  bear  in¬ 
terest.  Those  loais  will  be  repaid 
from  the  future  profits  of  the  Free 
Press  before  I  secure  any  person¬ 
al  gain  from  this  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  the  average 
monthly  loss  of  his  paper  has  been 
$6,500  during  the  past  six  months, 
not  the  $17,000  charged  by  Harry 
Hoiles,  publisher  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette-Telegraph. 

Mr.  Hoyt  stated: 

“In  February,  1947,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  local  of  the  ITU 
started  the  Free  Press.  This  was  a 
result  of  their  strike  against  the 
Gazette-Telegraph. 

“Following  four  and  a  half 
years  of  struggle,  the  ITU,  on 
Aug.  1,  1951,  sold  this  newspaper 
to  me.  They  took  my  personal 
note  in  payment  for  the  stock  of 
the  corporation. 

‘They  lent  me  the  money  se¬ 
cured  by  further  notes,  during  the 
long,  weary  moHths  of  struggle  to 
establish  this  newspaper  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  progressive  daily 
American  newspaper.  These  were 
loans,  not  subsidies. 

“At  no  time,  under  no  condi¬ 
tions,  have  they  interfered  with  my 
operation  of  this  newspaper — even 
by  suggestion. 

‘The  fact  that  I  have  espoused, 
with  reservations,  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor-management  law,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  their  non-interfer¬ 
ence. 

«  «  * 

“Just  as  I  borrowed  the  money 
from  the  ITU  to  finance  the  opera- 
tioas  of  the  Free  Press,  so  I  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  last  July  from 
the  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Colorado  Springs  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  News.  I  am  now 
operating  that  weekly  newspaper.  I 
am  not  being  subsidized  by  the 
Exchange  National  Bank,  either. 

“So,  at  this  time,  am  I  contem¬ 
plating  the  borrowing  of  more 
money  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
another  daily  newspaper  property, 
one  outside  this  city,  one  owned 
by  private  individuals.  This,  like 
the  ITU  loans  and  the  Exchange 
National  Bank  loan  will  be  a 
business  loan — not  a  subsidy. 

“Today,  the  Free  Press  is  near¬ 
ing  a  point  from  which  I  will  be 


Clipping  Control 
Is  Tightened 

The  New  York  Times,  to  tighten 
news-clipping  control,  has  con¬ 
structed  a  windowed  counter 
across  the  entrance  to  the  morgue 
and  arranged  a  new  research  room 
where  clippings  may  be  read  and 
notes  made. 

Under  new  regulations,  ao  one, 
except  morgue'  personnel,  may 
roam  at  will  among  clipping  files. 
Stanley  Rowland,  Louis  Dombro 
and  Carl  Bergman,  all  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  news  room  floor,  are 
at  the  counter  to  obtain  material, 
which  is  signed  for. 

An  antechamber  off  the  new  re¬ 
search  room  has  been  furnished 
with.  the.  newest  type  microfilm 
reader  and  microfilm  copies  of  the 
Times  back  to  1851.  Another  new 
device,  a  70-millimcter  projector, 
is  in  that  room,  too.  Chief  librari¬ 
an  Chester  Lewis  is  having  smeient 
clippings  copied  on  70  mm.  strips 
so  they  can  be  projected  onto  a 
scanner  that  measures  36  x  48 
inches  for  easy  reading. 


able  to  repay  the  loans  made  to 
me.  After  those  loans  are  repaid, 

I  will  purchase  the  Free  Press 
building  and  equipment,  which  1 
am  now  leasing.” 

■ 

Sharp  and  Mason 
In  New  Positions 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  Suton  Sharp,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Fairmont  (W. 
Va.)  Times,  has  become  editor  of 
the  Parkersburg  Sentinel,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily,  succeeding  Walter 
Mason,  who  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Fairmont  News¬ 
paper  Publi-shing  Company.  The 
firm  publishes  the  Fairmont  Times 
and  the  West  Virginian. 

Mr.  Mason  was  named  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Arlo  B.  DeBrucque.  Both  appoint¬ 
ments  were  announced  in  Viffieel- 
ing  by  Austin  V.  Wood,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Ogden  newspapers. 

Mr.  Sharp  started  with  the  Times 
in  1922  and  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1940. 

■ 

Atlanta  North  Side 
Weekly  Goes  Daily 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  North  Side  Daily  News,  a 
weekly  community  paper  gone 
daily,  hit  the  streets  Monday  Oct. 
26  in  its  bow  to  northside  resi¬ 
dents  of  Atlanta. 

To  be  published  five  days  a 
week,  the  paper  aims  to  give,  as 
Publisher  Matt  Perkins  said,  “a 
complete  daily  report  of  news  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  far  flung  north  side 
area  where  more  than  100,000 
men,  women  and  children  lead  ac¬ 
tive  and  colorful  lives.” 

There  is  a  five  day  a  week 
comic  page  and  there  are  to  be 
three  daily  syndicated  columns. 


editor 
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Pg.  1  Sports  Ploy 
In  TV  Blackout 
Increases  Sales 


x)ttle  like  this.  Then  1  would  “What  I  mean/’  he  said,  “is 
lave  drawn  in  a  few  small  that  newspaper  ads  should  re- 

irinking  glasses  around  the  fleet  visually  the  service  or 

base  of  the  bottle  to  convey  the  product  being  advertised  and 

idea  of  a  party,  and  put  in  a  suggest  immediate  or  potential 

train — small  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  product  at  a  glance, 

size  of  the  bottle  and  with  the  “It’s  got  to  be  done  at  a 
suggestion  of  movement  —  at  glance  because  today  a  person’s 

time  is  limited.  So  the  ads 

I:  ^  should  be  as  simple  as  a  bill- 

*'- *  *»!^  board  job.  They  should  stand 
,  out,  too — the  more  black  and 

!  I-^W  --  white  that  can  exist  in  the  gray- 

i*/'  ness  of  the  page  the  better. 

'  ^  -  V  Pip  “Newspaper  ads,  with  few  ex- 

^  ceptions.  have  too  much  copy. 

i'k  The  agency  and  the  client  seem 

determined  to  fill  up  every  inch 
«  ^  ^  of  space  with  words.” 

m  ‘  turned  the  pages  of  a 

large  metropolitan  newspaper 

/  - '  •  ■  •  out  certain  ones  as  he  went 

“Words,  words,  words!”  he 
said.  “Who’s  going  to  read 

them?  Who’s  going  to  buy  this 
car,  for  instance,  on  the  basis 
of  this  ad?  The  car’s  just  mo¬ 
tionless.  .^t  least  they  might 
Paul  Wrablica  have  suggested  some  of  the  fea¬ 

tures  of  this  model.  I’d  say 
the  top.  .At  least  it  could  be  you  might  buy  it  in  spite  of 
done  in  those  states  where  such  the  ad. 

freedom  is  allowed.  “There  aren’t  enough  punch- 

“Do  you  see  what  we’re  do-  lines,  either,  to  attract  render¬ 
ing  then?  We’re  suggesting  ship,  and  the  prices  of  the  items 

gayety  with  the  small  glasses —  are  set  in  too  large  type  size — 

the  warmth  and  conviviality  of  the  emphasis  is  such  that  read- 

a  party,  and  offering  the  read-  ers  are  apt  to  feel  the  products 

er  the  thought  that  perhaps  it  are  being  shoved  down  their 

would  be  smart  to  buy  a  bottle  throats.  Finally,  the  layouts 

before  starting  that  long  train  are  amateurish, 

ride  to  the  coast.”  3l,  j. 

Should  Suggest  Use  to  make  the  product  so  appeal- 

Paul  ran  a  long  finger  down  ing  in  an  ad  that  readers  are 
his  de  Bergerac-length  nose.  won  over.” 


Toronto 

Effect  of  television  on  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  was  discussed  at  the 
fall  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Circulation  Managers’  .Association 
here  Oct.  25-26. 

Managers  of  papers  in  cities 
where  television  reception  from 
Canadian  and  American  stations  is 
available  advised  that  home  de¬ 
livery  of  dailies  should  be  made 
earlier,  before  evening  news  pro¬ 
grams  are  seen.  Smaller  dailies 
have  experienced  no  effect  as  yet 
of  television  on  their  circulation, 
but  large-city  dailies  have  found 
that  front  page  play  of.  sporting 
events  which  have  been  blacked 
•out  on  TV  has  boosted  circulation. 
There  has  been  a  slight  drop  in 
circulation  of  early  morning  edi¬ 
tions,  which  hit  the  street  about 
9  p.m.,  but  sale  of  later  editions 
has  increased. 

Delivery  Deadlines 

Several  managers  said  morning 
papers  should  be  delivered  by  7 
a.m.,  evening  papers  in  small 
towns  by  5  p.m.  and  in  larger 
cities  by  5:30  p.m. 

Round  table  discussions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  were  held  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Don 
Fleming,  Owen  Sound  (Ont.)  Sun- 
Times.  About  50  circulation  man¬ 
agers  attended  the  convention. 

Practically  all  papers  reported 
they  refund  carriers  up  to  two 
weeks  on  delinquent  accounts. 
Various  methods  of  helping  the 
carrier  collect  delinquent  accounts 
were  discussed.  They  included  use 
of  cards  and  personal  letters  from 
the  newspaper. 

It  was  felt  that  the  number  of 
papers  carried  by  a  city  boy  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  the  individual, 
that  some  could  carry  up  to  250 


papers  a  day,  while  the  average 
was  about  60  papers  a  day.  Size 
of  papers  also  came  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Prizes  Preferred  to  Cash 

In  contests  among  carriers  for 
new  subscriptions  it  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  majority  of  the  managers 
that  prizes  were  preferred  to  cash. 

Headlines  and  fast  delivery  were 
held  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
promoting  street  sales.  Use  of  a 
colored  front  page  of  late  editions 
was  discussed.  It  was  reported 
that  in  some  Canadian  towns, 
such  as  Welland,  Ontario,  street 
sales  of  newspapers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  by  local  by-law. 

The  North  Bay  Nugget  reported 
that  as  a  result  of  its  increase  to 
35  cents  for  home  delivery  per 
week  and  street  sale  price  of  7 
cents  per  day,  in  May,  there  has 
been  a  drop  of  about  5  per  cent 
in  circulation.  No  promotion  was 
used  in  advance  of  price  increase, 
only  a  small  notice  being  inserted 
the  day  before  the  increase  went 
into  effect  to  announce  the  increase 

60 


in  price  due  to  increased  operating 
costs. 

Canvassing  for  new  subscribers 
by  fulltime  solicitors,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  was  reported  by  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  which 
pays  such  solicitors  a  weekly  sal¬ 
ary  plus  car  mileage  and  expenses. 
The  paper  also  uses  one  man,  spe¬ 
cially  trained,  for  telephone  solici¬ 
tation  of  new  subscribers. 

More  stress  on  selling  and  bet¬ 
ter  working  conditions  for  circu¬ 
lation  staffs  was  stressed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
the  luncheon  speaker.  He  said  it 
was  necessary  for  publishers  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  with  new  sales 
techniques,  better  pay  and  new 
carrier  promotion. 

Laurent  Paradis,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Three  Rivers 
(Que.)  Le  Nouvelliste  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Queen  Eliza^th 
Coronation  medal  by  Joseph  E. 
Fehrenbach,  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Record,  a  past  president  of  CCMA. 


3LOOO  Football  Fans 
At  Miami  Herald  Clinic 

Miami,  Fla. 

More  than  500  football  players 
and  officials,  high  school  bands¬ 
men,  drum  majorettes  and  beauty 
queens  gave  ^uth  Floridians  a 
pre-season  gridiron  appetizer  at 
the  Miami  Herald’s  eighth  annual 
Football  Clinic  recently. 

Nearly  31,000  fans  sat  in  free 
seats  in  Miami’s  big  Orange  Bowl 
for  the  annual  football  “school” 
and  grid  extravaganza. 

Directed  by  Herald  Staff  Writer 
Luther  Voltz,  a  high  school  grid 
official  of  long  standing,  the  clinic 
had  a  special  importance  for  foot¬ 
ball-mad  Miamians  this  year:  They 
wanted  a  refresher  in  old-style 
one-platoon  tactics.  The  lesson  was 
provided  by  seven  high  school 
football  teams  which  moved,  often 
in  slow  motion,  through  various 
offensive  and  defensive  forma¬ 
tions,  illustrated  forward  passing 
techniques,  trick  ball  handling  and 
grid  fundamentals. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Mrs.  Jackson  Gives 
Memorial  Carillon 

Pendleton,  Ore 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  manifesting 
her  devotion  to  the  Pendleton 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er  which  she  attended  as  a  child, 
where  she  was  married  and  where 
her  children  were  baptized,  has 
presented  the  church  with  25  caril¬ 
lon  bells. 

It  was  in  this  church  she  was 
married  to  C.  S.  (Sam)  Jackson, 
who  published  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian  before  moving  to  Port 
land  in  1902  and  establishing  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

The  bells  are  a  memorial  to  her 
two  sons,  Philip  Ludwell  Jackson, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal  and  Francis  Clopton  Jack 
son,  who  was  with  the  Journa. 
prior  to  his  death  in  1921. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  who  observed  bet 
91st  birthday  anniversary  on  Sept 
20,  was  accompanied  from  Pod- 
land  to  Pendleton  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion  by  Mrs.  P.  L.  Jackson. 
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Controllers'  Analysis 

continued  from  page  7 

“The  committee  is  acutely 
aware,”  Mr.  Phillips  told  the  mem- 


It  is  helpful  to  convert  the  statis¬ 
tical  figures  into  various  percen¬ 
tage  tables  before  beginning  the 
expense  spreads,  he  said. 

Proofs  to  Spread  Labor  Costs 
“One  of  the  methods  used  to 


bers,  “that  its  interim  report  is  spread  labor  costs  to  each  of  the 
only  the  first  hurdle  on  a  long  products  of  advertising  and  news 
course.  However,  that  hurdle  is  through  the  use  of  proofs  of  the 
had  to  be  taken  before  the  next  composition  set,”  he  related.  “Proof 
one  could  be  approached.  The  reading,  makeup  and  supervision 
committee  concluded  at  its  first  can  usually  be  spread  on  a  per  cent 
meeting  that  the  initial  step  should  of  content  basis.  Some  weighting 
be  to  provide  an  improved  method  of  the  composition  labor  costs 
of  relating  publishing  expenses  to  should  be  applied  to  retail  adver- 
advertising  linage  and  net  paid  cir-  tising  to  compensate  for  the  hard- 
culation,  and  interpret  it  in  terms  to-set  ads  in  that  category,  such  as 


of  units  of  cost.  The  SNPA  theory 
afforded  the  best  ba.se. 

“We  decided  to  exclude  from 


food  markets,  chain  drug  store 
ads.  etc. 

“Stereotype  and  pressroom  ex¬ 


our  immediate  consideration  such  penses  can  be  accurately  prorated 
items  as  budgetary  control,  the  by  applying  your  percentages  of 
breaking  down  of  the  chart  of  content,  making  adjustments  for 
accounts  in  terms  of  variables  and  the  weighting  of  news  expense  for 
invariables,  and  the  problem  of  make-overs  and  lifts  in  the  stereo 
comparing  costs  between  news-  item. 

papers.  This  does  not  mean  that  “Editorial  department  pre.sents 
we  releg.ited  these  studie.s  to  sec-  some  problems  in  the  distribution 
ondary  status;  far  from  it — it  only  of  labor  between  daily  and  Sun- 
means  that  we  recognized  the  fact  day  operations.  Tests  have  shown, 
that  you  must  reach  first  base  be-  however,  that  apportioning  the 
fore  starting  out  for  second.  wages  on  the  basis  of  daily  and 

“The  interim  report  is  applic-  Sunday  news  content  gives  a  fairly 


able  to  any  newspaper,  large  or  accurate  cost  spread, 
small,  whether  weekly,  six-day  or  “You  will  find,  as  you  analyze 
multi-paper,  if  proper  adjustments  each  departmental  expense,  that 
are  made  where  needed.  Also,  the  you  will  want  finer  breakdowns  of 
report  is  one  on  cost  analysis  pro-  your  expenses  as  you  go  alone.  In 
cedures  only,  not  a  complete  news-  our  own  case,  we  found  that  our 


paper  system.” 

Peter  King,  treasurer  of  the  Mil- 
waiikee  ( Wis. )  Journal,  observed 


proration  percentages  on  local  tele¬ 
phone  calls  needed  more  frequent 
revision  as  new  .stations  were 


that  many  publishers  are  in-  added  in  various  departments  with- 
tolerant  of  the  detail  involved  in  out  changes  in  our  expense  allo- 
obtaining  unit  costs.  “However.”  cations.  Tests  proved  that  our  per- 
he  added,  “I  think  w  e  can  all  agree  centages  w  ere  outmoded.  Again, 
.such  costs  are  essential  in  view  of  in  the  matter  of  vacation  pay,  we 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  cost  found  that  while  we  were  calculat- 
of  publishing  a  newspaper.  We  ing  it  in  advance  and  were  even 
often  hear  the  excuse  that  a  uni-  adjusting  the  expense  for  pay  in¬ 
form  cost  system  is  impractical  crexsos  as  they  occurred,  we  were 
due  to  varying  operating  condi-  still  loading  the  Summer  months 
tions  in  the  newspaper  industry,  with  a  disproportionate  share  of 


This  is  a  negative  viewpoint,  be 
cause  production  methods  are  ba 


sically  the  same  regardless  of  the  volume.” 


the  expense — and  so  distorted  our 
per  line  cost  at  the  time  of  lowest 


type  of  operation. 

Interesting  Data  Obtained 


Time  Sheets  I  'tilized 
W.  R.  Hays,  controller  of  the 


“Having  applied  the  recommend-  Courier  -  Journal  and  Louisville 
cd  procedures  to  our  own  opera-  Times,  said  his  company  uses  time 
tion,  I  can  assure  you  that  figures  sheets  covering  26  classifications 
can  be  developed  which  are  both  of  news  and  advertising,  and  also 
interesting  and  constructive.  As-  uses  billed  space,  as  a  means  of 
wiating  unit  costs  with  advertis-  allocating  costs, 
ing  and  circulation  rates  presents  “The  application  of  cost  analy- 
a  more  effective  picture  than  does  'is-”  he  said,  “is  as  useful  to  the 


a  profit  statement  expressed  in  in¬ 
flation  dollars. 


.S,000  daily  as  it  is  to  the  50,000 
paper.  I  have  applied  it  against 


“Unit  costs  provide  the  source  two  small  dailies,  with  accurate  re- 
material  by  which  product  effici-  suits.” 

ency— both  as  to  manning  and  ma-  Purchased  sections,  said  R.  H 
chinery — may  be  measured,  par-  Wills,  treasurer  of  the  Roanoke 


ticularly  in  the  mechanical  depart 
ment.” 


(Va.)  Times  and  World-News, 
should  be  allocated  to  the  reader 


Another  committee  member,  and  advertiser  regardless  of  wheth- 
R-  D.  McGee  of  the  Philadelphia  er  these  sections  are  billed  on  a 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  said  the  net  or  gross  basis. 


necessary  “tools”  for  starting  a 
cost  analysis,  would  be  figures  for 


Warns  of  Court  Adoption 
The  controllers  received  praise 


|he  period  on  net  circulation,  from  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  vicepresi- 
broken  down  into  zones;  linage  fig-  dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Louis- 
ures  on  news  and  advertising  and  ville  papers,  for  undertaking  the 
an  itemized  list  of  expense  figures,  project.  He  described  the  “nar- 
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row  escape”  which  the  newspaper 
industry  had  in  the  New  Orleans 
ca.se  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  struck  down 
a  decree  imposing  court  regula¬ 
tion  of  advertising  rates. 

Had  the  Supreme  Court  not  re¬ 
versed  the  lower  court.  Mr.  Baker 
said,  the  courts  would  have  pre¬ 
scribed  a  cost  accounting  theory 
for  newspapers.  In  consideration 
of  the  passibility  of  such  a  decree 
materializing  he  suggested  that  the 
Institute’s  final  report  on  cost  an¬ 
alysis  contalin  a  statement  that 
would  guard  against  freezing  of 
the  procedures  in  a  legal  stipula¬ 
tion. 

Cost  accounting  systems  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  over-all  manage¬ 
ment  need,  Mr.  Baker  remarked, 
but  they  do  have  certain  values. 
The  system  on  the  Louisville  pa¬ 
pers,  he  said,  pointed  up  a  com- 
pasing  room  fact — that  only  21  Vi 
per  cent  of  the  payroll  is  attrib¬ 
utable  to  news  and  classified  ma¬ 
chine  production.  This  slowed 
down  consideration  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  installation,  he  said,  because 
that  represents  the  entire  segment 
of  expense  upon  which  the  tape 
machines  could  operate. 

In  an  analysis  which  ignored 
departmental  lines,  Mr.  Baker  re¬ 
lated,  payroll  and  related  items 
such  as  social  security  taxes,  em¬ 
ploye  benefits,  vacations,  etc.,  came 
to  46'/2  per  cent  of  total  expense 
for  the  newspapers.  Newsprint, 
ink  and  purchased  sections  ac¬ 
counted  for  .37 per  cent.  That 
left  only  16  per  cent  for  all  other 
expenses. 

Nothing  Comparable 

“Finally.”  he  said,  “there  are 
the  comparisons  of  expenses  and 
expense  ratios  between  newspapers 
thought  to  be  comparable.  While 
we  at  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  have  participated 
in  numerous  such  comparisons  and 
will  do  so  in  the  future,  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  substantial  help 
from  them.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  there  are  no  truly  comparable 
situations. 

“A  few  years  ago  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Com¬ 
pany  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  12  other  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  combinations  for  ex¬ 
change  of  detailed  composing  room 
data  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  ex¬ 
change  continued  over  approxi¬ 
mately  a  two-year  period  and 
broke  down  man-hours  per  pub¬ 
lished  page  and  per  produced  page. 
The  participating  newspapers  were 
carefully  chosen  to  be  as  nearly 
comparable  as  possible. 

Relationships  Unchanged 

“In  a  typical  month  in  1949 
the  two  most  costly  operations  re¬ 
ported  23.2  and  22.6  hours  per 
published  page  and  the  two  cheap¬ 
est  reported  11.1  hours  and  11.2 
hours.  Our  own  operation  report¬ 
ed  14.5  hours  per  published  page. 
In  general,  these  same  relationships 
showed  up  on  report  after  report 
with  the  high  ones  staying  high  and 
the  low  ones  staying  low. 


“Now  on  its  face  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  .some  of  the  reporting 
papers  were  twice  as  efficient  as. 
others;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Even  though  the  managements  of 
those  apparently  less  efficient  pa¬ 
pers  have  now  known  for  four 
years  that  others  were  producing 
at  Vi  the  man-hours  which  they 
expended.  I’ll  venture  a  guess  that 
the  relationships  today  are  virtu¬ 
ally  what  they  were  four  years  ago. 
There  may  hate  been  some  varia¬ 
tions  in  efficiency,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  requirements,  the 
policies  and  the  over-all  conditions 
of  those  composing  rooms  were  so 
different  that  a  comparison  of  page 
costs  was  equivalent  to  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.” 

Newspaper  management,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  needs  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  reveal  the  costs  of 
the  elements  of  production  so  that 
actual  casts  of  these  elements  can 
be  measured  again.st  either  stand¬ 
ards  of  production  or  strictly  com¬ 
parable  costs  for  the  same  elements 
in  other  newspaper  operations. 

He  suggested  that  the  expensive 
job  of  defining  industry  standards 
be  undertaken  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Might  Be  .\d  Rate  Gauge 

As  to  constructive  uses  for  the 
controllers’  proposed  system,  Mr. 
Baker  pointed  out: 

“The  typical  newspaper  has  a 
whole  complex  of  advertising  rates, 
divided  into  three  basic  categories 
of  local,  national  and  classified 
and  numerous  sub-categories.  The 
rate.s  for  these  various  types  of 
advertising  have  no  logical  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other  or  to  the 
costs  attached  to  them.  They  have, 
in  general,  been  set  by  hit  or  miss 
methods,  by  considerations  of  what 
the  traffic  would  bear  or  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  competitive  pressures.  The 
cost  accounting  system  which  you 
are  developing  provides,  for  the 
first  time,  a  gauge  by  which  you 
can  segregate  the  costs  attributable 
to  each  of  the  types  of  advertising. 
Now  I  am  no  reformer  and  have 
no  desire  to  remake  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  into  a  precise,  log¬ 
ical  and  consistent  pattern.  Never¬ 
theless.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
obligatory  upon  management  to 
know  whether  it  is  selling  its  vari¬ 
ous  categories  of  advertising  at  a 
profit  or  loss  and  how  much. 

“Perhaps  you  will  find,  as  we 
did,  that  our  lowest  department 
store  rate  was  a  loss  rate  but,  i>er- 
haps,  unlike  us,  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  prevent  immediate  remedial 
measures.  1  still  submit  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  condition  should, 
and  will,  permit  the  adoption  of 
long-run  policies  which  can  alle¬ 
viate  or  correct  the  situation.  Or 
perhaps  you  will  find  that  you 
have  a  discouragingly  high  rate 
upon  some  category  in  which  vol¬ 
ume  increases  can  be  encouraged 
by  lowering  the  rate  and  that  the 
lower  rate  with  increased  volume 
will  produce  more  net  profit. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


Court  Action 
Threat  Opens 
Payroll  Record 


^tion  Box  Tells  Reader 
)pens  Secret  Meeting 

^  -  Tampa,  Fla. 

kteCOra  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  is 

.  MY  N  V  reader  attention  on  frec- 

•  t  ^  L  ’  »T  '  dom  of  information  by  inserting  a 
‘ckerbocker  News  boldface  notice  that 

“this  storv  deals  with  a  secret  meet- 


Just  as  the  Knickerbocker  News  ■  „  that 

,  .  ,  •  j  *  box  sivinc  boldface  notice  that 

was  ready  to  seek  a  court  order  to  ^torv  deals  with  a  secret  meet- 
compel  opening  of  the  county  pay-  j  Reporters  were  not  present.” 
rol  s  to  inspection,  county  officials  ^  managing 

yielded  and  gave  reporters  the  in-  ■  chairman 


formation  they  sought.  ^f  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  committee 

The  news^per  ^s  trying  to  information, 

run  down  a  story  about  the  resig- 
nation  of  an  assistant  district  attor- 
nev,  Andrew  M.  Pinckney,  who  rnrfTltfke  T 
■had  been  named  by  a  witness  in  a  iiU&llCa 

fax  fraud  trial  in  New  York  City  'Torl^c'  \ArVir% 
as  having  promised  to  “fix”  a  tax  YV  IlO  OlOp 

Flow  of  Nows 

After  Mr.  Pinckney  had  been  * 
named,  the  district  attorney,  Julian  Baltimore 

B.  Erway,  announced  that  Mr.  “W'e  carry  a  responsibility  for 
Pinckney  had  resigned  more  than  exercising  the  people’s  right  to 
a  week  earlier.  Mr.  Erway  refused  know.  No  other  medium  can  say 
to  produce  the  letter  of  resigna-  that,”  Thomas  A.  Hanes,  manag- 
tion,  saying  it  was  a  personal  letter  ’^8  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
to  him  and  was  in  his  private  files.  Ledger-Dispatch,  declared  at  the 

Reporters  then  went  for  a  look  Association 

at  the  payroll  in  an  effort  to  learn  clinic  Oct.  23. 

whether  Mr.  Pinckney’s  name  had  Mr.  Hanes  challenged  newsmen 
been  removed.  A  cashier  in  the  to  fight  back  at  “presidents,  police- 
county  treasurer’s  office  refused  to  nien,  professors,  little  squirts  wear- 
make  the  payroll  public.  The  >"8  sold  bars,  big  squirts  wearing 
Knickerbocker  News  called  the  silver  leaves,  politicians,  small-time 
county  treasurer,  a  grocer,  who  dictators,  shysters,  judges — at  any 
was  at  his  store.  and  every  misguided  jerk  who  has 


Records  Opened 


and  every  misguided  jerk  who  has 
the  temerity  to  undermine,  weaken. 


\i;u  .  ij  *1.  *  X  j  damage  or  destroy  the  public’s 

When  told  the  reporter  wanted 


a  look  at  the  records,  the  treas¬ 
urer  said  “I’ll  call  you  back  in  a 
half  hour.”  He  made  good  on  the 


A  Sacred  Trust 

He  declared  that  newsmen  don’t 


promise  and  said  the  records  could  seem  to  realize  that  they  have  a 
be  seen.  “sacred  trust”  to  fight  back. 

The  cashier  then  said  he  was  Mr.  Hanes  called  for  a  re- 
busy  and  could  not  show  them  weighing  of  whether  court  pro- 
before  noon.  When  the  reporter  ceedings  involving  juveniles  and 
told  him  a  court  order  permitting  domestic  relations  should  remain 
examination  of  the  papers  would  secret. 

be  sought,  the  cashier  said  he  Then  he  urged  the  newsmen  to 
would  “get  them  out  in  a  half  be  outspoken  against  “a  few  jour- 
hour.”  nalistic  stinkers  always  among  us” 

While  preparations  were  being  who  lay  the  profession  open  to  at- 
made  by  the  Knickerbocker  News  Jack  and  threaten  its  reputation  for 
to  seek  a  court  order  the  cashier  integrity. 


made  the  records  available. 


Norman  W.  Harrington,  of  the 


When  a  reporter  asked  Mr.  Er-  Laston  Star-Democrat  and  MPA 


way  why  he  hadn’t  announced  Mr. 
Pinckney’s  resignation,  he  said 
“No  one  ever  asked  about  it.” 


president,  presided  at  the  clinic. 

At  an  advertising  clinic  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  Omer  J.  Shively,  of  the 


Charles  F.  Padula,  a  reporter  on  Star-Democrat,  won  a  $25 


the  Albany  Times  Union  and  bond  for  the  best  entry  in  a  dis- 
countv  publicity  director,  was  f  original  campaigns  and 

special  advertising  sections. 

“Why  was  Pinckney’s  resigna-  ..  Benjamin  Poncmon,  advertising 
tion  kept  secret.”  director  of  the  Annapolis  Capital- 

He  replied:  Gazette,  was  clinic  chairman. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  am  trying  to  ,  , 
find  out.”  Addition  to  MotH 

He  promised  to  make  the  facts  Moran,  Hedekin  &  Fischer  is  the 
known  if  he  found  out.  new  name  of  Moran  &  Hedekin, 

Mr.  Padula  described  his  duties  newspaper  representatives.  New 
as  county  publicity  director  in  this  York,  Chicago  and  Atlanta.  New 
fashion:  name  is  coincident  with  the  asso- 

“To  publicize  the  advantages  of  ciation  of  William  H.  Fischer  as 


Jhe  county  as  a  place  to  live.” 


vicepresident  and  a  director.  Mr. 


Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  managing  Fischer,  who  will  be  in  the  New 
editor  of  the  News,  is  chairman  of  York  office,  has  been  with  Hearst 
the  freedom  of  information  com-  Magazines  and,  more  recently,  on 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  So-  the  sales  staff  of  the  Ladies  Home 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Journal. 


newspapers  advocating  the  princi- 
OOU^ni  pies  of  such  political  party,  the 

m  support  of  its  nominees  and  the 

1 0  1:11111  1  ailvS  extent  of  the  circulation  in  the 

By  Candidates  It  was  pointed  out  the  concur- 

Albany  N  Y  resolution  of  the  board  of 

Albany’s  red  hot  mayoral  cam-  supervisors,  which  covers  publica- 
paign,  in  which  the  Republican  tion  of  notices,  resolutions  official 
candidate  repeatedly  has  attacked  canvesses  and  such  matters,  has 
both  newspapers,  the  Knicker-  *be  same  provisions. 
bocker  News  (Gannett)  and  the  V 

Times  Union  (Hearst),  has  had  Juvemle  Delinquent 
some  compensation  for  the  news-  Publicity  Considered 

CLEVELANn 

Early  in  the  campaign,  the  Re-  -ru  m  •  n  i 
publican  candidate,  Thomas  E.  ^  ^ 

Mulligan,  Jr.,  a  former  copy  boy  “  was  considering  print- 

on  the  Knickerbocker  Neis  and  >"8  the  names  of  some  juvemle  de- 

TZ  itS’L  '  E^al  comment  resulted  from 

Kv  ^  letter  to  the  newspaper  from  the 

'’y  Akron  Parent-TeacheVs  Associa- 

-p.  . .  tion,  in  which  the  Plain  Dealer 

The  newspapers  said  they  were  ,  i-  -.i  , 

not  going  to  require  their  reporters  5 ‘ 

to  stay  up  to  cover  such  sj^eches  Papers,  were  charged  with  w^- 

and  “reserved  the  right”  to  cover 

them  or  not.  attended  by  delinquents. 

The  Democratic  committee  , 

thereupon  began  buying  space  to  ‘’y 

publish  the  radio  and  television  f  °“P 

sneeches  of  their  candidate  Tt  Bme  the  Plain 

rEns  to  three  full  columns  for  each  has  been  considering  tak- 

mg  a  step  far  more  drastic  along 

In  a  telecast  Mr.  Mulligan 

blasted  the  newspapers  for  having  ?'''cred.  We  may  e  n  s  p 

on  their  staffs  threTreporters  who  names  of  juveniles  with  two 
also  were  on  the  city  Vnd  county  offenses  on  ‘heir  records^ 

pav'olls  offense  is  sufficiently 

in  another  broadcast  he  pointed  *1,-  Th/m 

out  that  the  two  newspapers  were  i ^  j  V  -a  trUH 

carrying  county  legal  advertising  ^O^la.)  World  and  Tr, fume  tried 
and 'said  in  1952  Ihe  figure  the  a  policy  not  long  ago,  and 

News  was  $23,500  and  for  the  ^^nlsas  juvenile  delinquency  rate 

Times  Union  $24,700.  1'"  iMs 

He  said  the  law  required  that  .  A  ron  • 

“in  order  to  qualify  for  this  offi-  a  callous  attitude,  let  hem  mind 

cial  gravy  as  official  newspapers,  ^v^the  WeSriarre- 

ToEate  jySrofX^^  '-'"•^cd_  7  ‘hey  and  parents 

major  political  parties  into  which  everywhere  did  we  d  have  nothing 
the  people  of  the  state  are  di-  he  writing  about. 

''■^cd.”  .  TT  1  "  "Dl  1 

He  said  the  county  supervisors  StonGS  IlGlp  tO  BlOCk 
had  .studied  both  papers  and  swore  Utility  Rate  Increase 
that  both  had  complied  with  the  '  Scranton  Pa. 

law  and  then  said:  recent  decision  of  the  Pub- 

In  an  editorial  last  night  ad-  ytilitv  Commission  in  Penn- 
dressed  to  me  the  mental  giants  ^own  a  rate 

who  run  the  Knickerbocker  News  requested  by  the  Scran- 

declared.  •  ,  j  ,  ton  Electric  Co.  was  a  “feather  in 

As  has  been  pointed  out  pre-  cap”  of  the  Scranton  Times. 
viously,  this  is  an  independent  new'spaper  waged  a  campaign 

newspaper  It  accepts  dictation  ,he  company’s  plan  to 

from  nobody— Democrat,  Republi-  ^oost  tariffs,  contending  higher 
can  or  what  have  you.  revenues  were  not  needed  to  in- 

’  Mr.  Mulligan  then  commented:  stockholders  a  fair  return  on 

Since  the  law  and  the  re.wlu-  investments.  Neil  Whitney, 

tion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ^^^jj-t  reporter  and  lecislative  cor- 

automatically  knocks  ‘independent’  respondent  for  The  times,  wrote 
newspapers  off  the  gravy  train.  Id  ^  series  of  special  stories  in  oppo- 
;  say  the  Knickerbocker  News  at  the  rate  hike. 

,  this  point  IS  coming  around  the  a 

'  bend  on  the  tail  end  of  the  _  _  _ 

f  caboose.”  Mayor  Sues  Paper 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  managing  Toronto 

5  editor  of  the  News,  referred  ques-  Mayor  Allen  Lamport  of  Tor- 
.  tioners  to  Joseph  J.  Casey,  coun-  onto  has  started  suit  against  the 
r  sel  for  the  newspaper.  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  charging 

t  Mr.  Casey’s  office  quoted  part  libel  in  connection  with  an  edi* 

1  of  the  law  covering  the  matter:  torial  criticizing  him  for  urging  the 

?  “In  making  such  designation,  city  to  buy  a  certain  make  of  park- 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  ing  meters. 
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Wills,  Roanoke, 
New  President 
Of  Controllers 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Richard  H.  Wills,  treasurer, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Institute 
of  Newspa¬ 
per  Controllers 
and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers  at  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  sixth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here 
this  week. 

The  new  presi¬ 
dent,  who  has 
been  first  vice- 
president  for  the 
past  year,  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  Arthur 


Wilk 


Weis,  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
who  becomes  a  director  of  the 
Institute. 

Treasurer  of  his  newspaper  since 
1941,  Mr.  Wills  had  previously 
served  as  chief  cost  accountant  at 
the  Roanoke  plant  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  Corporation.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  overseas 
with  the  28th  Division,  and  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  for  several 
months.  He  received  four  battle 
ribbons  in  that  conflict.  Mr.  Wills 
attended  Augusta  Military  Aca¬ 
demy  and  the  University  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  completed  his  business 
education  at  Kennett’s  School  of 
Accountancy,  in  Roanoke. 

The  other  new  INCFO  officers 
elected  include:  first  vicepresident, 
Herbert  E.  Hetu,  business  manag¬ 
er,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald;  and  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  Robert  P.  Hunt¬ 
er,  assistant  secretary-treasurer, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  The 
secretary,  Frank  T.  Hodgdon,  Jr., 
controller,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  was  reelected. 

Eric  B.  Gardner,  treasurer-sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Waterloo-Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Record,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Weis,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  directors: 
Lyle  K.  Anderson,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  Charles 
M.  Hupp,  general  office  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  H. 
Stanley  Sainthill,  internal  auditor, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  and  Kenneth 
L.  Sanborn,  controller,  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Cost  Analysis 

_  continued  from  page  61 

“Likewise,  in  circulation,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  parts  of 
your  circulation  are  profitable,  if 
any,  or  if  there  is  a  loss,  how 
much  and  where.  Some  circulation 
may  be  maintained  for  prestige 
purposes  or  editorial  reasons. 
Management  should  know  what  it 
co.sts  for  that  prestige. 

“Or  suppose  it  is  anticipated 


that  there  are  to  be  changes  in 
your  various  cost  elements,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  increase  in  newsprint 
prices  or  in  wage  rates.  With  the 
system  you  propose,  the  effects  of 
these  changes  upon  your  costs  of 
advertising  and  circulation  can  be 
computed  and  necessary  action 
either  in  reduction  of  other  costs 
or  increase  in  rates  can  be  taken. 

“And  finally  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  your  proposed  system  en¬ 
ables  you  to  foretell  the  effect 
upon  your  sales  unit  costs  of  vari¬ 
ations  in  volume  or  of  shifts  in 
volume  between  types  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  or  of  shifts  in 
volume  between  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspapers.  TTie 
effect  of  volume  upon  costs  of 
units  sold  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  fully  appreciated;  and  now  it 
can  be  spotlighted  and  the  results 
of  changes  foreseen.” 

Active  Role  in  Labor 
Bargaining  Endorsed 

An  active  role  for  the  newspaper 
financial  officer  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  was  recommended  by  Robert 
Bassett,  Hearst  Newspapers’  labor 
counsel,  to  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  &  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers. 

Responsibility  for  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  in  Mr.  Bassett’s  view,  must 
rest  with  one  man  in  the  plant, 
preferably  the  No.  2  Man,  and 
he  needs  more  facts  and  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  cost 
impact  of  his  work.  This  is  where 
the  financial  officer  comes  in. 

Besides  digging  out  the  basic 
wage  data  and  evaluating  demands 
for  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  should  get  out  from 
behind  the  scenes  and  participate 
in  policy  councils  and  even  in  table 
bargaining,  Mr.  Bassett  advocated. 
He  also  urged  the  No.  2  Man  to 
get  “off  the  seat  of  his  pants.” 

Arthur  C.  Croft,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Practice,  said 
the  key  to  good  personnel  rela¬ 
tions  lies  in  giving  people  a  sense 
of  personal  worth.  It  is  unwise 
policy  to  treat  all  employes  the 
same  way,  he  cautioned. 

The  newspaper  group  heard  T. 
Coleman  Andrews,  commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  explain  how 
a  plan  to  eliminate  the  filing  of  de¬ 
tailed  returns  by  35,000,000  tax¬ 
payers  would  help  the  government 
check  more  closely  on  tax  evaders 
in  the  upper  brackets. 

Pension  Plan  Favored 

Bertram  L.  Crawford,  Chicago 
business  consultant,  described  pen¬ 
sion  plans  as  less  costly  than  profit- 
sharing  trusts  in  achieving  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  social  and  economic  justice 
to  all  employes.  A  profit-sharing 
plan,  he  said,  cannot  take  care  of 
the  retirement  needs  of  those  whose 
retirement  is  near  at  hand.  Under 
many  profit-sharing  plans,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  accumulations  for  those 
employes  with  30  or  more  years  of 
future  service  can  be  much  greater 
than  would  ordinarily  accrue  under 
any  pension  plan. 

Newspaper  executives  should  not 


feel  that  therr  competition  is  other 
media,  declared  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  columnist.  If  new  and  addi¬ 
tional  media  help  to  keep  adver¬ 
tisers  healthy  and  active,  they  may 
be  useful  allies,  he  said. 

“The  ‘competition’  which  puts  a 
ceiling  on  newspaper  earnings  from 
advertising  is  the  high  rate  of  busi¬ 
ness  mortality,  due  to  managerial 
inefficiency,  financial  ineptitude  and 
inadequate  sales  promotion,”  Mr. 
Rukeyser  stressed,  while  expressing 
his  belief  that  newspapers  and 
other  printed  periodicals  remain 
indispensable  forms  of  human  in¬ 
telligence,  despite  the  vogue  of 
radio  and  television. 

llound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  14 

No  Beria,  No  Bride 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

When  Gene  Fuson,  San  Diego 
Union  reporter,  returned  from  a 
fruitless  trip  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  sent  to  track  down  reports 
that  Russia’s  Lavrenti  Beria  had 
escaped  to  that  country,  he  re¬ 
vealed  he  had  been  married  in  San 
Diego  shortly  before  his  departure. 

“I  spent  my  honeymoon  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  later  in  Paris — ^but 
alone!"  he  said. 

Mr.  Fuson  spent  several  weeks 
in  Spain  and  France  following  a 
tip  from  an  intermediary  that  the 
purged  head  of  Russia’s  secret  po¬ 
lice  had  fled  to  Spain.  The  tip 
came  to  the  Union  from  a  wealthy 
Nicaracuan  exile  in  Spain,  Fabio 
Gallo. ' 

Kyle  Palmer  Is  Back 

Los  Angeles 

Kyle  Palmer,  Times  political 
editor  who  “retired  forever”  to 
Hawaii  a  year  ago,  returned  to  his 
old  desk  this  week  to  take  up 
where  he  left  off. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  year  in  Hawaii 
was  his  second  “permanent  retire¬ 
ment.”  Three  years  before  he  said 
his  farewells  and  announced  he 
was  through  with  newspapers  and 
politics  forever. 

“It  was  good  to  be  away;  it  is 
better  to  be  back.”  Mr.  Palmer 
said  of  his  second  retirement.  “The 
old  desk  is  just  as  littered,  the  old 
typewriter  just  as  rickety,  the  old 
routines  as  unchanged  as  when  I 
left  them.” 

■ 

INS  Appoints  Lisk 
Eastern  Division  Chief 

Harold  C.  Lisk,  Ohio  managing 
editor  for  International  News 
Service  since  1944,  has  been 
named  Eastern  regional  division 
manager  for  INS.  effective  Nov.  1. 

INS  General  Manager  Seymour 
Berkson  said  Mr.  Lisk  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  his  headquarters  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Employed  by  INS  since  1936, 
Mr.  Lisk  has  handled  assignments 
and  inaugurated  the  first  INS  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuit.  He  has  handled 
numerous  business  assignments. 
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Drivers  Threaten 
New  York  Strike 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity,  unaffili¬ 
ated,  have  voted  to  strike  at  12:01 
A.M.  on  Nov.  1  against  nine  New 
York  City  newspapers  unless  a 
new  contract  is  signed. 

Negotiations  between  the  union 
and  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  were  in  progress 
as  E&P  went  to  press.  A  strike 
would  affect  2,300  drivers  and  de¬ 
liverers  on  routes  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Fire  Loss  Put 
Above  $35f000 

.Attleboro,  Mass. 

The  entire  paper  stock  of  the 
Attleboro  Sun  was  destroyed  by 
fire  last  Sunday  night  (Oct.  25) 
in  a  blaze  estimated  to  have  caused 
over  $35,000  worth  of  damage. 

C.  C.  Kane,  publisher,  explained 
that,  in  addition  to  the  paper, 
heavy  press  motors  are  being 
baked  and  that  it  will  be  a  few 
days  before  the  extent  of  damage 
can  be  fully  determined. 

The  Monday  edition  of  the  Sun 
was  published,  with  the  North 
Attleboro  Chronicle  plant  handling 
the  press  run.  All  other  facilities 
of  the  Attleboro  paper  are  intact, 
Mr.  Kane  reported. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  Sun  was 
printed  at  the  Chronicle  and  also 
at  the  plant  of  the  Providence  Vis¬ 
itor.  The  extra  burden  was  split, 
Mr.  Kane  said,  due  to  the  big  26- 
page  edition  on  that  day. 

The  fire  started  in  the  basement 
where  the  Sun’s  paper  is  stored, 
said  Mr.  Kane.  He  explained  that 
a  reporter  had  left  a  story  at  the 
paper  as  late  as  11:15  Saturday 
night  and  had  noticed  nothing. 
By  midnight,  a  patrolman  saw 
smoke  and  turned  in  an  alarm. 

The  State  Fire  Marshal  and  lo¬ 
cal  fire  officials  have  been  unable 
to  establish  the  cause  of  the  blaze, 
Mr.  Kane  said. 

■ 

Lucky  Safety  Cards 
In  Hearst  Promotion 

A  “Lucky  Safety  Card”  promo¬ 
tion  begun  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  Oct.  17  was  extended 
this  week  to  the  companion  Hearst 
newspaper.  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Basically,  the  idea 
combines  safety  lessons  and  the 
comics. 

Famous  newspaper  artists  have 
illustrated  48  simple  rules  com¬ 
posed  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  these  comprise  a  set 
of  trading  cards.  The  newspapers 
furnish  the  cards  to  merchants 
who  distribute  them  with  pur¬ 
chases. 

Each  card  bears  a  number  and 
each  day  the  newspapers  publish 
a  selection  of  numbers.  Holders 
of  the  cards  bearing  those  num¬ 
bers  receive  cash  prizes. 
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H  RnfVi  Wells  in  Brokerage  Mahogany  Paper 

■  V^UllUWV^  Linton  Wells,  radio-TV  news  Newsprint  made  from  Philip- 

analyst  and  foreign  newspaper  cor-  pine  mahogany  will  be  given  a  test 

Horace  O  Hunter  73  whose  respondent,  has  become  a  partner  run  in  island  newspapers  soon,  the 

Web<5t©r  Prfnpl  37  years  of  service  with  the  Hearst  and  eastern  repr^entative  of  R  C.  Paper  Trade  Journal  reports.  The 

vve£>sier  ranei  Newspapers  included  secretaryship  p'sler  &  Co  C.ncmnati,  brokers  new  paper-manufacturing  procw, 

Herb  Roth,  66.  cartoonist  for  ,h»  WtiiiiM  R^ndoiph  for  radio-TV  stations  and  news-  was  first  developed  by  the  Sandy 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  hpab^t  On  18  in  I  os  Anseles  papers.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  at  the 

died  Oct.  27  at  his  home  in  Scars-  At  one’ time  he’ was  secretary  to  Church  Street.  Greenwich,  Ryegate  (Vt.)  Paper  Company’s 
‘‘u ‘he  late  George  C.  Young,  then  Conn.  paper  mill, 

the  T.  Webster  panel  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  i-  ■■ 


H.  Roth  Dead; 
Had  Continued 
Webster  Panel 


since  the  latter's  death.  (E&P,  *  ♦  «  ‘ 

Mrs.  Ive.\gh  Hunt  Sterry 
The  New  ^ork  Herald  Tribune  58_  former  social  editor, 

Syndicate,  which  hxs  been  han-  y^,,.  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
dling  syndication  of  the  panel,  said  1 1  at  Reno.  Nev. 

Mr.  Roth  left  enough  cartoons  to  '  «  « 
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go  into  January. 

Born  in  San  Franci.sco,  Mr. 
Roth  started  to  work  a.s  a  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Bulletin  shortly  after 


John  A.  Olmsted.  76,  publisher, 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier, 
for  4.^  years,  Oct.  22. 

*  *  >i= 

Charles  J.  I,eary.  Jr..  74,  com- 


gradiiation  from  high  school,  rnercial  printer  since  1921,  and  be- 
After  he  had  saved  enough  money  f^^e  that  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
he  went  to  Europe  where  he  studied  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
art  in  Munich  and  won  a  heavy-  n^anaaing  editor  of  the  old  Fall 
we^aht  boxing  title  in  Bavaria.  Riycr^ Globe,  Oct.  20. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  * 

to  become  an  illustrator  for  the  Ch.xrles  Askw'ith,  75,  who  had 


t,  ' 


New  York  World,  and  in  World 


been  a  reporter  for  all  the  Eng- 


.f  "  ^  ILsh-language  newspaper.s  of  Otta- 

suicKle  fleet.  .After  a  tour  of  the  newspapers  in  Montreal. 

Winnipeg  and  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
with  Mr.  NVebster  by  helping  with  Post-lntelligencer.  in  Ottawa,  Oct. 
the  Timid  Soul  Sunday  comic 

strip.  He  later  assisted  on  the  ‘  «  h,  «: 

dail^y  panels.  •  .  ,  Frederick  G.  Becker,  61,  con- 

This  association  witn  Mr.  Web-  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 

ster  began  in  1923  and  last  .April.  Times-Herald  from  1942  until  a 
after  the  original  Webster  cartoon  .j^oke  forced  his  retirement  in 
backlog  was  used  up  the  pane  ,930^  formerlv  with  the 
bore  the  by-line.  •  Webster-Roth.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  tsnd 


I 


w.  I  ^ 


bore  the  by-line.  ’’Webster-Roth.” 
Mr.  Roth  had  also  illustrated 
books  and  magazine  articles. 

a 

Enquirer  Income 
Equals  $1.25  a  Share 

Cincinnati 


New  York  Herald,  Oct.  26. 

■ 

Gillen  Is  Day  M.  E. 

On  Phila.  Inquirer 

Philadei.phia 


p.-  ,  c  ■  ‘  Walter  H.  Annenbera,  editor 

D,  ectors  of  the  employe-corn-  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
munity-owned  Enqmrer  have  de-  j  J  announced  this  week  that 
dared  a  dividend  of  30  cents  a  ,  7  c  /-.■n  u  u  i 

_  „  .  ;  ,  “  John  S.  Gillen  has  been  named 

share  on  common  stock,  equal  to  .  ■  i-.  ,  -.u 

cm  ^  1  managing  editor  to  serve  with 
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'shares Thornburgh,  night 

Roger  H.  Ferger.  pre.sidcnt  and  Jhe  change  fol- 

_ .1  lows  the  resignation  of  E.  B. 


Richard  A.  Thornburgh,  night  ' _ .ANNOUNCEM ENTS _ |  ANNOUNCEMF.NTS 

managing  edittir,  The  chan^  f<ff-  Newspaper  Brokers  ,  Newspaper  Appraisers  _ 

lows  the  resignation  of  E.  B^  sales  Appraisals  Manaeement  Oon-  APPRAISALS  ANYWHE^RE  FOR 

Thompson,  who  is  now  associated  gulUnts.  jFeWSPAPER  service  CO.  insurance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 


publisher.  reported  that  estimated 
income  after  taxe.s  and  charges 


_ ,  ,  I _ ,•  U.1  with  King  Features  Syndicate.  610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

r  Xh  m  V  n  /  David  H.  Appel  has  been  named  may  brothers.  Binghamton,  n7y. 

a  share  or  12'/2  per  cent  on  the  edimr  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

par  value  of  the  261,180  common  a  i  j  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

shares  outstanding.  .  Annenberg  also  announced  MiD-WES^  Newsp^er  Opportunities 


Mr.  Fcrgcr  said  that  the  direc-  ‘hat  Leonard  Bach  has  been  ap- 
tors.  in  retaining  a  substantial  part  acting  promotion  man- 

of  the  Enquirers  earnings  in  the 
busines.s.  felt  a  primary  responsi-  f 

bility  to  make  sure  the  enterprise 
is  placed  in  a  strong  financial  po- 

sition.  '  R6rR  Loses  Brewery 

v.r-  1  ,  Account  in  St.  Louis 

Wmchell  Suit  Ends  St.  Louis 

Indi.anapolis  Griesedicck  Brothers  Brewery 
A  $750,000  libel  suit  against  Company  has  announced  the  ap- 
Walter  Winchell  will  be  dismissed  pointment  of  Krupnick  &  Associ- 
in  Marion  CLrcui*  Court  here,  ates,  Inc.  here  to  handle  its  ac- 
After  nearly  two  weeks  of  de-  count,  replacing  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
liberation.  Judge  Lloyd  D.  Clay-  who  have  had  charge  of  the  ad- 
combe  said  he  has  decided  he  does  vertising  for  nine  years, 
not  have  jtrrisdiction.  The  suit  filed  The  change,  effective  Jan.  1, 
by  ex-SilvCT  Shirt  leader  William  1954,  will  involve  a  1954  appropri- 
Dudley  PeJley  claimed  a  Winchell  ation  of  about  $2,000,000  for  ra- 
column  of  Feb.  16,  1950  defamed  dio,  television,  newspaper  and  out- 
him.  door  billing. 


^  tiiov/  rtiiiivuiivwv*  MID-WhST  Newspaper  Upportunitiei 
that  Leonard  Bach  has  been  ap-  HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

pointed  acting  promotion  man-  2610  Nebraa^  8t..  Sioux  Sity.  jowa 

ager,  u„J«r  '.he  general  super- 

vision  of  Business  Manager  David  _ Venice,  California _ 

M.  Podvey.  ★★  THE  “Golden  Rule’’  is  our  yard- 


placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Speeialiatt” 

Newspaper  Consultants 


Venice,  California  NEWSPAPER^TV  sales,  purchases, 

- - - — : — „  ,  . - T-  management,  finance,  personnel  prob- 

★★  THE  “Golden  Rule  is  our  yard-  [p^g  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  Box 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  62o  Market  3132,  Greensboro,  North  CaroUna. 


Publications  for  Sale 


Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 

R&R  Loses  Brewery  len  peiohner  agency  Publications  for  Sale 

H  .  •  fv.  T  ■  A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec-  .** 

Account  in  ot.  Louis  ord.  courteous,  confidential,  personal-  CALIFORNIA  newspapers  for  sale. 

Q  T  r^i.ic  is®d  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies  OARL  BARKOW,  Box  683,  Banning, 

NT.  LOUIS  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192,  California.  California  publisher  over 

Griesedicck  Brothers  Brewery  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan.  35  years.  Associated  with  Frank  Cham- 

>mpany  has  announced  the  ap-  confidential  information  ^  - vs — ^ — -r 

liniment  of  Kninniek-  A-  A«oei- _ Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ,  CALItOKNIA:  flood  weekly  in  rick 


Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan.  ^  years.  Associated  with  Frank  Cham- 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  bers  Agency. _ ^ - 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties  CAblPOHNIA;  Good  weekly  in  rich 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California  and  arrowing  agpicultural  area.  Gross 
For  better~ewspaper  propertiea.  '  ^ 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODE’TT  &  ODETT,  Brokers  cmtes  49o8  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles 

P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif.  -9  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpeies 
Experienced  court  witneas 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  K 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
•k-k-k  Very  nice  small  daily  in  excel¬ 
lent  agricultural  area  of  Northera 
California.  Established  as  daily  over 
25  years.  Total  price  $45,000  which  is 
less  than  gross  annual  volume.  A.  W. 
STypl-:S  &  CO.,  625  Market  Street, 


Brooklyn,  M.  Y.  I  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
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ANNOUNCKMENTS 


Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


WASHINGTON  WKEKLiY 
irkil  Prize  winning  weekly  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000  volume.  Total 
price  $28,000  which  includes  huilding 
appraised  at  $12,000.  Pine  for  sports¬ 
man.  A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO..  625  Mar¬ 
ket  Street.  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
WEEKLY,  grossing  $20,000,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  plant  may  be  had  for  $11,000 
because  of  owner’s  compulsory  retire¬ 
ment;  Also  property  grossing  $65,000 
in  choice  residential  community;  ade¬ 
quate  proAt,  for  $50,000  because  of 
health.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937  Orange, 
Riverside,  California. 

Pabliaitioiia  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED — We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you’ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Business  Opportonities _ 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 

CHART  AREA  2,  established 
78  years,  now  averaging 
$100,000  gross.  Needs  recap¬ 
italization  for  modernization 
and  expansion  purposes. 
Present  management  willing 
to  continue  active  participa¬ 
tion. 

Box  4400,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  “Know- 
How”  cuts  reading  time.  $6.50  a 
year's  subscription  saves  you  money 
{liyii  a  week) 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


L.  A.  McMAHON,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  please  write  Box  518,  West 
Memphis,  Arkansas. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Correspondents 

YOUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 
Competent,  well-educated  Americans 
with  long  professional  experience  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  excellent 
record,  good  working  knowledge  of 
Britain,  will  prepare  periodic  and  fea¬ 
ture  material — serve  as  research  rep¬ 
resentative — for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio. 

Write  David  Florence  Associates 
10  Nutley  Terrace, 

London,  N.  W.  3,  England. 

Syndicates— Features _ 

UlCAL  PEOPLE  in  New  York  City 
entertainment  covered  In  weekly  the¬ 
atre  column.  T.  M.  Kraus,  605-5th 

-4ve.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. _ 

human  EMOTIONS,  250  words.  7- 
daya  week,  dated,  January  1st. 
Samples. 

S-Holiday  features.  2  to  600  words. 
Box  4423,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

_ Preaa  Eugineen 

Machinists — Dismantling,  moving, 
Msembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626—81  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  T. 
STiUwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  EiRECTOBe 
Dismantling— .Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

Tin.  Trucking  Service  it 

^•i*Btliner  with  85'  semi-vna 
White  Mnstang  with  82’  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Satleoy  fit..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpInr  6-0610 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  EuRineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone  SPrlag  T-lTdO 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

E.  p.  wajjLman  a  da 

Machiniats,  Movers,  Erectors,  Bepain, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  075  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  29  Linotypes— 4  Magazine. 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pota,  AO 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.— BB  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 

LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE 

Model  29,  mixer.  Serial  No.  52026 
Two  90,  two  72-channel  magazines, 
two  extra  72-channeI;  six-mold  disk, 
all  new  molds,  with  14  point  molds  to 
set  11.9  and  23.10  ems;  18  point  two- 
letter  to  set  11.9  and  23.10  and  24 
point  two-letter  to  set  11.9  and  23.10; 
Quadder,  Mohr  Jaw  Change;  110-Volt 
Motor,  Electric  Metal  Pot. 

Model  30,  mixer.  Serial  No.  51606 
Two  90,  two  72  and  four  Auxiliary 
Magasines,  two  extra  72  and  three 
extra  Anxiliary  Magazines;  font  of  30 
triangle  69  Bodoni  Bold  in  two  Auxil¬ 
iary  and  1  font  24  triangle  121  Bodo¬ 
ni  Bold  in  one  of  the  72-channel  maga¬ 
zines,  six-mold  disks,  all  new  molds, 
with  14  point  to  set  11.9  and  23.10 
ems;  18  point  two-letter  and  30  point 
to  set  11.9  ems.  24  point  two-letter  to 
set  11.9  and  23.10  ems;  Quadder  and 
Mohr  Jaw  Change;  110-Volt  Motor, 
Electric  Metal  Pot. 

Can  be  seen  running  until  January 
5.  Contact  Purchasing  Department, 
Conrier-Journal,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

FOR  SALE:  Due  to  changeover  to 
11.6  column  we  have  2  fonts  S'A  A  60 
corona  and  2  fonts  8  pt.  corona  5.68. 
Used  lA  years  in  new  plant.  These 
matrices  a  bargain  at  half  price.  The 
Derrick  Publishing  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypet,  Medela 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— O — 08M, 
thoronghly  rebuilt,  ailso  many  goea 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Oeat  Cemet.  Nerth- 
em  Machine  Werka,  823  Nerth  Fenrtk 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makei 
perfect  half-tonea  np  to  lOH'  x  24^4’’. 
Thomaa  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford,  Connectient. _ 

TWO  LINOTYPES,  Model  5,  aerials 
55184-5,  with  electric  Monemelt  feed¬ 
er,  Emerson  220-v  motor  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  As  is  for  year-end  delivery. 
Inspect  and  bid.  Free  Press,  Barling- 
ton,  Vermont. _ 

EXCELLENT  USED  TURTLES — 8  or 
more,  each  $55.00,  less  than  8  each 
$66.50;  8  colnmn  Stereo  Chases,  good, 
each  $$5.00.  John  H.  Crow,  175  No. 
Bidgeland,  Oak  Park,  Illinoia. _ 

MONOTYPE  MATS — Many  modem 
faoea,  most  siies.  Write  Business 
Manager,  Knickerbocker  News,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 


Press  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Steree — 2244" — AO  Drive 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  23  9/16"  —  Complete 
Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  — 
21 — Complete  Stereo — ^AO  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
2244" 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type— AO  Drive — 2244".  8 
Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
23  9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 

6  UNIT  HOE— 2595 

Vertical  Type — DO  Drive — 21J4" 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y,  86,  N.  T. 

SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  24-pago  preaa, 
Goat  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  all  atarae- 
type  equipment,  turtles  and  chaaea,  to 
be  sold  as  a  package.  Bargain  for 
pnblisher  who  has  outgrown  his  pres¬ 
ent  press  capacity.  Beatrice,  Neoraa- 
ka.  Sun. 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newapapars  conitantly  art 
replaeing  prssaea  with  new  0088 
nnita,  wa  nanally  have  a  liat  of  good 
used  presiei  available  or  which  may 
ha  available  toon,  for  newtpapert  M 
all  tiaea. 

irQOSS  engineers  can  adapt  aneh 
eqnipmant  to  vonr  tpecifle  needi . 

#  OOBRBSPONDENOE  inviud. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1585  8.  Panlina  8t.  Chicago,  UUnola 


FOR  SALE:  Two  75-h.p.  Centiuy 
main  drive  press  motors  equipped  with 
bank  of  balanced  resistors  and  dia¬ 
gram.  220-Volt,  AC,  60  cycles.  About 
five  years  old,  in  flrst-class  condition. 
Price  $1500  per  motor.  Contact  A.  T. 
Blease,  Caller-Times,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 

22 %"  cutoff 
AiC  Drive 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers. 

HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 

22*4"  cutoff 
AC  Drive 

End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
and  2  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  NewapaMr 
Preaa,  22A"  cut-off.  Angelbar  foldar. 
AO  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Ontstaading 
value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branchea:  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit. 


4-DECK  GOSS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Double  Width  2244"  cut  off 
Double  Folder  and  lull  auto¬ 
matic  A.C.  drive  with  com¬ 
pensators  for  color  printing. 

IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

KARTMAN 
Machinery  Sales  Co. 

608  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5.  Illinois 


DUPLEX  flat  bed  QQ  series  12  page; 
6  Color  40"  Gravure,  folder,  new; 
Babcock  Optiraus,  22  x  35  with  folder; 
4  page  Scott  37  x  51,  8  col.  folder. 
Behrens,  427  2Dd  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  16-page  Tubular,  Two  to  One 
Model,  two  color  cylinders,  quarter- 
page  folder,  speed  30,000  per  hau. 
All  stereotype.  A.C.  drive.  Flat  bed 
in  trade. 

George  C.  Oxford 

Boise,  Idaho  Box  903 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  uaits — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pagea)  with  Canvayor 

5  nnita  (20  pageO  Balloon  Forniar 
Both  Pretset  hnve  Oolar  Oylindera. 
Unitypa  AC  drivai,  eemplete  Starea. 

Equipment  less  than  6  yeara  old. 
Available  January — will  divide. 
Located  Orlande  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  86.  N.  T. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

64  Page-double  former-maH  folder 
23-9/16  cutoff -Cutler  Hammer  control 
board-4  motors.  Immediate  removal 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City, 

BOX  4302,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


FOR  SALE 

n  a  e  d  Whitlock  Premier 
newipaper  preis  well  main¬ 
tained.  Reason  for  selling, 
changing  te  Dnplex.  This  it  a 
bargain.  Write: 

MOOK3VILLE  ENTERPRISE 
MOCKSVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Phone  84  -  Mr.  Bowman 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PRINTING  PLANT 

Lake  Erie  Direct-O-Mat,  3  years  old. 
Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller,  3  years  old. 
Hoe  Radial  Router 
Premier  Rotary  Shaver 
Hammond  Full  Page  Scorcher;  (loaa 
8  Column  Casting  Box ;  Hoe  Combina¬ 
tion  Jig  Saw  and  Drill;  Milliken 
Nailing  Machine ;  Ton  Metal  pot — gas; 
Two  Stereotype  Trimmers. 

All  in  excellent  condition — priced 
right  for  quick  sale. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  (X>RPORATION 
82  Beekman  .St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
BEekman  3-1791 

FOB  SALE  —  Rebuilt  Plano-O^lata 
Rotary  Plat  Shaver — 6  column  wide. 
Agent,  Box  4220,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 

FOB  SALE :  Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver 
with  mierometer  adjustment;  Dnplex 
Mat  Roller;  Hoe  Pump  with 
water-cooled  Mold  for  makin|;  2  Mar- 
gach  Piga  with  split  eyes;  Miller  Uni¬ 
versal  heavy  duty  Saw  Trimmer. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company.  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connectient. 

IDEAL  EQUIPMENT  for  small  newt- 
paper  or  commercial  plant  itereotne 
operation  I  Ai  a  result  of  recent  trade- 
ins  of  older  models  on  new  8ta-Hi 
Hester  Pormere,  we  have  evsilable  for 
early  delivery,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
one  (1)  Sta-te  Factory  Rebuilt  Mas¬ 
ter  Former  and  one  (1)  Sta-Hi  Fac¬ 
tory  Rebnilt  Autoformer.  This  equip¬ 
ment  carries  same  guarantee  at  new 
Sta-Hi  machinery.  Wire  collect  for  fur¬ 
ther  information.  No  dealert  or  agenta. 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  235  W.  Waihing- 
I  ton  Blvd.,  Box  152,  Whittier,  Calif. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SOMPIiETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fi/th  AreBue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


50,  60  OR  T5  H.P.  AO  motor  preei 
drire. 

QE(«GE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


METAL  FURNACE  7000}  capacity— 
42"  te  48"  high  for  Pony  Anteplate. 
Agent,  Box  4221,  Editor  Ss  Pnblisher. 


LATE  MODEL  24-inch  engraring  copy 
camera  wanted.  All  attachments.  Cash. 
News,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHER  wants  sin¬ 
gle  width  32  page  press  with  quarter 
page  felder  capable  »f  printing  2  to 
32  pages,  2214"  cut-off.  adaptable  for 
color.  Give  full  information  and  price. 
Box  4415,  Editer  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Used  Pony  .\utoplate  with 
2214  cut-off.  State  condition  and  price 
to  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


ACCOUNTANT 

OFFICE  MANAGER 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
Newspaper  experience,  edncation, 
health,  to  command  salary  $450  to 
$525  monthly. 

References,  full  information  first  letter 
Box  4238,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ACCOUNTANT  with  newspaper  or 
CPA  experience.  Good  opportunity  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  travel  mostly  in 
midwest  territory.  Box  4427,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  business 
management,  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Chart  Area  11.  Give  age,  previous 
experience,  references  and  pertinent 
data  with  application.  Box  4401,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


_ _ Ctrcalation _ 

attractive  proposition  for  ex- 

perienced  Circulation  man.  We  pub¬ 
lish  State  Magazine  and  State  Farm 
Magazine  in  eastern  state.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  4203,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


circulation  SUPERVISOR  for 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Advancement  for  go-getter  a 
reasonable  possibility.  .  .  .  Salary, 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Also  expens¬ 
es  when  on  the  road.  Group  insurance. 
.  .  .  Hospitalization.  .  .  .  Eastern  city 
of  about  100,000.  .  .  .  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected,  references 
and  when  available  in  reply.  .  .  .  Confi¬ 
dential  if  desired.  Write  Box  4304, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OUR  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
the  past  ten  years  is  leaving  to  take 
a  position  on  a  larger  newspaper. 
Our  morning  and  evening  combination 
with  a  total  circulation  of  under  40,- 
000  is  located  in  chart  area  nine.  We 
are  looking  for  a  man  under  45  with 
good  references  and  a  desire  to  per¬ 
manently  settle  in  our  town  of  approx¬ 
imately  50,000.  Give  full  details  and 
background,  expected  starting  salary 
in  first  letter.  Bex  4310,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE:  Experienced 
manager  in  thirties  with  knowledge 
of  Little  Merchant  plan,  promotion  all 
phases  circulatiou  for  paper  in  12,000 
bracket  in  highly  competitive  field  in 
Alaska.  Prefer  successful  manager  of 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  move  Up. 
Excellent  starting  salary.  Single  man 
or  married  without  children  preferable. 
Apply  Air  Hail,  Daily  News,  Box  1S60, 
Anchorage,  .tlaaka. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


INSPECTOR — We’re  proud  of  our 
promotion  from  within  policy  but  we 
haven’t  found  a  man  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  this  job;  to  sell  our  Isrge 
daily  metropolitan  newspaper  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  City  area.  We 
prefer  a  man  with  dealer  service 
perience  but  will  consider  others  who 
have  hard-hitting  sales  ability  and  are 
looking  for  careers  in  the  circulation 
field.  Replies  must  contain  full  details 
as  to  previous  experience,  age,  marital 
status,  education,  military  servico  and 
salary  desired.  Box  4417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Live-wire  young  man  for 

AS6ISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Opportunity  for  advancement.  Prefer 
person  from  mid-west.  Write  gWing 
age,  experience,  etc.  to  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  ft  Press.  Logansport,  Indiana. 


Classified  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  build  Want- 
Ad  section  for  25,000  circulation 
weekly  in  New  Jersey  suburban  mar¬ 
ket  of  200,000.  Permanent,  fair  start¬ 
ing  salary,  generous  bonus.  Needs  car. 

Box  4428,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  AD  SALES 
Established  Ciassified  Advertising  ter¬ 
ritory  in  rapidly  expanding  area  but 
stable  market.  Opportunity  commens¬ 
urate  with  ability  for  young  married 
man  interested  in  locating  permanent¬ 
ly.  .Advertising  knowledge,  originality 
in  copy  writing,  and  sales  ability  are 
essential.  Car  necessary.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan,  and  Employees  Benefits 
available.  Write  in  confidence  stating 
age,  work  record,  education,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  desired.  Box  4402, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertiring 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  al^t 
young  man,  25  to  35  years  old,  for 
advertising  position  on  aggressive 
daily  of  17,500  cireulation  situated  in 
fast-growing  community.  Weekly  or 
small  dally  experience  preferred  with 
ability  to  sell,  service  and  write  copy. 
First  letter  give  references,  past  per¬ 
formance,  salary  expected  and  when 
available.  The  Star-Beacon,  General 
Offices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Young 
man  with  three  or  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  perhaps  a  small  newspaper 
who  would  like  to  join  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper  offering  a  greater  opportu¬ 
nity.  This  position  will  be  permanent. 
Another  man  is  being  added  to  the 
staff  to  relieve  present  salesmen  of 
some  of  their  acenunts,  the  new  man 
taking  them  over.  Young  man  must  be 
a  salesman  and  know  how  to  write 
and  lay  out  ads.  Please  write  in  detail 
about  your  experience,  yourself  and 
family.  Include  the  names  of  two 
references.  Address;  S.  L.  Squier,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Jackson  Citizen 

Patriot,  Jackson,  Michigan. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Solicitor 
that  can  make  good  layouts  and  sell 
them  to  merchants  that  is  easy  to  tell 
with  good  copy.  Permanent  to  capable 
man.  Progressive  paper  growing  fast. 
Circulation  increased  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  since  last  ABC  statement  March 
thirty  first.  Fonr  men  in  department. 
Write  J.  M.  O’Dowd,  Publisher,  Flor¬ 
ence  Morning  News,  Florence,  South 
Carolina.  State  salary,  reference,  ex¬ 
perience _ 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Must  be  able  to  make 
good  layouts  and  sell  special  promo¬ 
tions.  Salary  and  commission.  Paul 
Morgan,  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texar- 

kana,  Texas. _ 

“Heads  UP’’  young  man  for  imme¬ 
diate  opening  as  assistant  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  Newburyport  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts)  Daily  News  (PM).  Cre¬ 
ative  ability,  energy  and  ambition 
mere  importanWthan  experience.  Top 
“J”  school  grads  welcome  if  they 
know  layout,  copy  and  like  to  sell. 
Adequate  base  salary  with  attractive 
incentive.  Give  references,  recard,  first 
letter.  Newburyport  Daily  News,  New- 

buryport,  Massachusetts. _ 

YOUNG  SALESMAN  (Male  or  Fe¬ 
male)  by  outstanding  small  city  daily 
in  Michigan.  Exceilent  ehance  to  gain 
experience  under  finest  supervision. 
Reasonable  salary.  Write  Box  4425, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
LIFE  time  opportunity  for  high-grade, 
dependable  man  to  settle  down  in 
beautiful,  prospersns  suburban  city 
near  New  York  and  grow  and  prosper 
with  successful,  fast-moving  weekly 
group.  Must  be  good  on  copy  and 
layout,  and  have  car.  Box  4429,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SMALL  Central  New  York  afternoon 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  Must  be 
able  to  write  and  lay  out  ads.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Write  Box  4421,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher  giving  experience  and 
salary  desired. 

kdhorial 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  REPORTER, 
some  sound  experience,  who  wishes  to 
move  ahead  salary-wise.  Tell  all,  send 
clips.  Chart  Area  11  daily.  Box  4308, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


COPY  READER 

FOR  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Mid¬ 
west  metrepolitan  newspapers.  As¬ 
signment  on  rim  of  news  copy  desk. 
Must  be  fully  experienced,  age  25  to 
40.  We  need  a  man  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  of  all  facets  of  the 
news;  one  who  has  sound  judgment  of 
news  values.  Should  have  some  tele¬ 
graph  experience  and  be  conversant 
with  makeup.  Some  knowledge  of 
picture  editing  is  desired.  Box  4336. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
National  Architectural  Magazine 

YOUNG  MAN  with  engineering  or 
architectural  background  to  handle 
new  products,  news  and  technical  ar¬ 
ticles.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  4335,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

MALE,  for  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
and  oldest  Midwest  dailies.  We  prefer 
a  Journalism  graduate  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  school,  age  22  to  30  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  2  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Duties  will  comprise  general  as¬ 
signment  in  local  news  department. 
This  position  offers  a  saiary  virtuaily 
unparalleled  among  the  nation’s  dailies. 
Bright  future  is  indicated  for  the  man 
who  has  initiative  and  abiiity.  Box 
4337,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


REPORTERS 


FOR  newsroom  and  bureau  work.  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  camera.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter,  background,  sal¬ 
ary  expectancy,  etc.  Box  4334,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER 

EXPERIENCED,  male,  age  25  to  35. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  opportunity  to 
work  on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
and  oldest  Midwest  dailies.  ’The  man 
we  need  must  have  a  minimum  of  4 
to  5  years’  experience  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Daties  are  in  iocal  news  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  range  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Box  4338, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of 
Connecticut’s  largest  dailies  with  good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  background  are  essential  and 
determine  good  salary.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Write  fully  to 
Box  4433,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MORNING  PAPER  located  in  mid- 
western  city  of  400,000  population  is 
looking  for  an  A-1  copyreader.  Must 
have  at  least  3  to  5  years  experience. 
High  salary,  paid  life  and  hospital  in¬ 
surance  and  other  benefits,  la  rmly 
state  age  and  furnish  references.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  4416,  Editor 
>  ic  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


OPENING  on  4-man  staff  of  rapidly 
growing  paper,  in  select  field.  Ideal 
climate,  most  favorable  housing  condi¬ 
tions.  Give  details  of  salary  require¬ 
ment  and  reference  immediately — .4ir 
Mail.  J.  M.  O’Dowd,  Publisher,  Flor- 
ence.  Morning  News,  South  Carolina. 
’TOP  FLIGHT  news  station,  midwest 
clear  channel,  has  opening  for  mature, 
experienced  news  editor  for  combina¬ 
tion  radio-TV  job.  Mast  be  first  rate 
writer-reporter,  preferably  with  some 
newspaper  experience.  Box  4403,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  Fashion  and  Beauty  Editor: 
Large  Southeastern  paper  seeking  live 
wire  experienced  woman  who  can  write 
good  copy,  supervise  taking  of  Black 
and  White  and  Color  pictures.  Must 
be  able  to  initiate  ideas.  Box  4422, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Phstograpby 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY.  All  subjects.  Good 
income  on  Royalty  basis.  International 
resxles.  Contact  P.I.P.,  305  £.  75th 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Writer 
$I0-$I5.000 

TOP-NOTCH  JOURNALIST 

.and  speech  writer,  experience  writing 
for  major  consumer  publications, 
knowledge  industry,  32-10  years.  Key¬ 
stone  Employment  .Ageucy,  1  E.  42nd 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

PUBLICITY-EXPLOIT.VTION  MAN, 
to  promote  famous  one-man  show.  One 
week  stands  at  auditoriums,  also  uni¬ 
versities.  Salary  plus  percentage. 
$25,000  potential.  Box  4207,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN 

Sales  Opportunity 
In  Graphic  Arts 
with 

National  Manufacturer 
For  Atlanta  Area 

Nationally-knewn  manufacturer  of 
SOAN-A-GRAVERS  (photo  elec¬ 
tric  engraver)  has  an  excellent 
sales  position  open  for  a  highly 
qualified  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  photo  journalism,  advertising 
and  newspaper  fields.  Back  shop 
operation  experience  desirable. 
Age  30-40. 

Southern  resident  preferred.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume,  stating  age, 
experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Convenient  interview 
will  be  arranged  in  yonr  area  if 
yon  qualify. 

WRITE  TO: 

MR.  W.  DOUGLASS 

FAIRCHILD 

Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Box  86,  Jamaica  31, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  —  Young, 
aggressive,  to  sell  features  on  road. 
Experience  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Box  4340,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


Mtchmicftl 

WAN'NID,  pretz  foreman  with  rotzry- 

iteneetf^ing  experience  for  Midwestern 

university  dally.  Morning  naper.  Union 
shop.  Good  acMe  and  87)^  hour  week. 
Retirement  pronsm.  Reply  giving  age. 
experience,  referencet,  ete.  to  Box 

4119,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. _ 

COMBINATION  MAN  Model  8  and 
35.  Alao  ’TTS  perforator.  Ohio  dailf 
newapaper  in  town  of  15,000.  Boi- 
pitsifzation  plan.  Excellent  working 
eonditiona.  Inquira  Bert  Moaaer,  Aib- 
land,  Ohio,  Timea  Gaiette. 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

Mechanical _ 

WAXTKI) — Press-Stereotype  torenian. 
Day  work  but  responsible  for  night 
crew.  D.aily  and  Sunday.  Middle  south 
city  30,000  population.  Must  be  prac¬ 
tical  pressman  with  knowledge  of  ROP 
color.  Aggressive.  .Vble  to  handle  men. 
Ide.al  werking  conditions.  Give  general 
history  of  experience  and  references  in 
first  letter.  State  salary  expected.  Box 
4435.  Kditor  If  Publisher. 

'  NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  yauag  ad¬ 
man,  27,  working  on  one  of  natioa'a 
best  metropolitan  morhing  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years'  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toi^hest  cempeti- 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 
South,  Mid-West  and  East  witk  ciassi- 
fled  and  smali  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Nenstadt, 
prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 
presentatiens.  Schooling  backgronnd 
includes  editorial  training  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro¬ 
duces  effective  copy  and  layout  when 
needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man¬ 
agement,  will  travel  to  make  right 
connection.  Box  4222,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER,  2% 
years’  experience,  vet,  36,  B,A.,  solid 
background:  news,  sports,  features, 
editorials,  layout,  wire  editing,  city- 
county  reporting,  photo  knowhow.  Box 
4315,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
TOPFLIGHT  Editorial  Writer  on  large 
conservative  Eastern  daily  wants  smal¬ 
ler  town  challenge  conducting  "one 
man"  page.  Strong  all-around  news¬ 
paper  experience.  University  graduate. 
Draft-exempt.  Beat  references,  sam¬ 
ples.  Married,  child,  reliable.  Box 

4317,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  All  Around,  courts, 
police,  feature,  city  desk.  Married,  20, 
car.  Employed  Eastern  daily.  Want 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  4318,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


TOP  NEWSMAN 

MUST  move  South  because  ef  wife’s 
illness. 

13  years,  all  beats,  features,  sports, 
editorials,  small,  medium,  large  dailies. 
Former  wire  service  bureau  manager 
and  college  sports  publicity  director. 
Handled  radio  copy.  Now  rewrite  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  daily. 

College  grad,  37.  Marin*  veteran. 
Box  4243,  Editor  A  Publisher 

_ / _ 

RADIO  WRITER,  25,  vet,  college 
grad.  Break  into  editorial  department. 
Bex  4428,  Hditor  &  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  BJ  Grad  seeks  initial. 

job  on  any  newspaper  U.S..A. — well 
informed  —  salary  secondary.  Box 
4413,  Bditor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  k  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS 
IN  NEWSPAPER  RETENUB 

.  .  .  passed  up  by  failure  to  train  clas- 
■iled  staff  people.  Stop  that  loss! 

The  new  Howard  Parish  Conrtc  in 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts — 
adds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessons. 
Intensive  tO-week  training  supervised 
by  spseialists.  Examinations  on  each 
Issson.  Want-ad  fundamentals,  ms- 
ehsnics,  selling,  copy-writing. 

Gomplets  Coarse  $44  per  student.  Send 
Ifi  for  registration  sad  first  lesson. 
Then  pay  $2  weekly  for  19  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  now!  List 
names  on  separate  sheet. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Florida 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
iyi  years  newspaper  and  nd  agency  ex- 

?erience,  29,  college  grad.  Married,  ear, 
ocate  anywhere  U.  S.  Box  4333,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. _ _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  Sales¬ 
man — Excellent  references,  and  record 
in  sales,  copy  and  layouts.  Many  years 
experience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Prefer  West  Coast,  but  go  anywhere 
for  best  opportunity.  Box  4405,  Editor 
k  Publisher.  _ 


TRADE  PAPER 

Space  Sales  and/or  editorial  man. 
Solid  experience.  New  York  City.  Box 
4406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agcney _ 

WRITERS  l-^Pubiishers  think  well  of 
our  capabilities.  One  publisher  con¬ 
tracted  with  us  for  ghosting — last 
book  sold  over  350,000  copies.  Write 
for  terms  TODAY  1  Mead  Agency,  419- 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Promo¬ 
tion  minded.  Twelve  years  experience 
on  10  to  50,000  dailies.  Complete 
knowledge  Little  Merchant  Plan,  Tube 
Routes,  Newsdealers  and  A.B.C.  pro- 
cedires.  Chart  Area  2.  Married.  Fam- 
uy  Man.  Top  references.  Box  4232, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.ATION  MANAGER  ...  18 
yesrs.  all  phases.  Have  had  charge 
Circulation  Department  three  papers — 
large  and  small.  Circulation  Manager 
sow  on  Metropolitan  Evening  and 
Sunday —  over  150,000  circulation. 
Desire  change  on  own  accord.  Reasons 
you  would  understand.  Very  best  of 
tMerences.  Could  be  available  January 
1.  Box  4404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisiiig 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Past  records  show  consistent  gains. 
Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
seeks  better  opportnnity.  Likes  chal- 
lenge,  therefore  can  handle  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  papers.  Age  47,  married,  go  any¬ 
where.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
4327,  Editor  k  Pnbllsher. 


Display  Advertirit 


CAPABLE  AD  MAN,  over  30  years 
prsctieal  experience,  akilled  in  layout, 
?9Pr’  sales  and  service,  plus  manager¬ 
ial  ability,  wants  good  job  In  warm- 
climate  sone.  South  or  Southwest,  with 
?,'^spsp«r.  advertising  agency  or  sim¬ 
ilar  field.  Available  NOW  I  Please  air- 
mail  details  of  job.  Box  4328,  Editer 
k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Sales  Executive  high- 
ly  qualified,  now  earning  $7,000  wants 
wter  opportunity  or  buy  interest.  Box 
*247,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ARMY  Photo  and  Motiea  Picture  Of¬ 
ficer  te  be  discharged  in  December 
seeks  opportunity  in  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertising,  editing,  public  relations  *r 
related  field.  BS  Jaurnalism,  married, 
25.  Box  4118,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
MANAOTNQ^EDTfORTiTTnstern^dany 
and  Sunday  combination  leakiug  for 
bigger  opportunity.  Proved  cirouration 
getter.  Box  4134.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  to  round  out  basic 
training  and  to  settle  on  west  coast; 
experience  one  year  mid-west  daily 
city  reportor,  interest  government, 
goal  more  experience  weekly  or  small 
daily,  age  25,  single,  college  grad; 
details  on  request.  Box  4223,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

state  or  City  Editor — 10  years’  ex- 
perience.  Daily  and  weekly.  Single. 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  4225,  Editor 
k  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  BA.  LLB,  27,  reliable, 
copy  interesting  and  livoly,  experience 
U.  S.  and  foreign  beats.  Prefer  busy 
paper.  Box  4424,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  young,  ambitions,  top 
grade.  Seeks  chaage  to  daily  of  med¬ 
ium  and  up  class.  Family  man.  De¬ 
gree.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  4319, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN:  wire  editor  2  yesrs,  pa¬ 
per  42,500  daily;  1  year  reporting;  1 
year  sports.  Age  38,  married,  B.  S. 
Employed  morning  paper,  desire  job 
on  progressive  afternoon  paper.  Box 
4321,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR-Exeentive,  eight  yesrs  all 
phases  weekly,  small  daily  field,  now 
completing  lav  course,  looking  for 
new  problems  to  solve  in  small  city 
news  production  chart  areas  10,  11, 
12.  Top  editorial  writer,  outstanding 
academic  record,  best  references.  Box 
4314,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


FREE  LANCED  abroad  —  farming, 
trade,  sports,  etc.  —  and  have  Spanish 
Phd.  'See/k  editorial  post  in  Chart 
Area  2,  0,  or  7.  Box  4330,  Editor  k 
Pnblisher.  ' 


GAL  REPORTER,  5  years  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  challenging 
change  to  New  York  City.  Box  4313, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  experienced  metro- 

Folitan  daily  reporters,  want  to  work 
or  weekly.  Man  has  six  years  experi¬ 
ence,  woman,  three.  Prefer  opportn¬ 
nity  in  Maryland-Virginia  area  witk 
eventual  chance  to  invest  in  paper. 
Top  references.  Available  30  days 
after  agreement.  Write  Box  4324,  Ed¬ 
itor  k  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER 
FEATURE  WRITER 
Solid  10  year  background  covering 
city,  county,  state  governmeut.  Oood 
features  that  hold  reader  interest. 
Wants  to  join  peppy  daily  where  ex- 
perienoe,  energy  and  initiative  pay 
off.  Box  4811,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  EDITOR,  28,  B.A..  seeks 
spot  in  New  York  City  or  Chart  Area 
$1.  Top  daily,  trade  magazine  experi- 
enoe.  Available  immediately.  Quick 
reply.  Box  4323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  3  years’  experience.  Vet, 
32,  single,  seeks  spot  on  afternoon 
daily,  B.A.  Journalism.  Box  4312,  Ed¬ 
itor  k  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  28,  Negro,  ten 
years  experience  including  pictures, 
layouts;  specialist  in  foreign  inferma- 
tion,  looking  for  editorial  or  writing 
spot.  Would  consider  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  Please  write  Box  4320,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

EVENING  PAPERS — Managing  editor 
35,000  a.m.  eastern  daily  seeks  p.m. 
editing  job.  Married,  age  35.  Top 
references.  Box  4409,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  Female, 
21,  seeks  journalism  position  in  East. 
Full  data  sent  on  request.  Box  4419, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

NEED  WIRE-CITY  EDITOR!  5  years 
on  top  medium-size  dailies.  B.S., 
M.S.  in  journalism.  Vet.  Outstanding 
Work.  Box  4407.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  REWRITE,  heavy  feature 
experience:  9  years  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly:  radio  newswriting,  publicity,  nd 
agency  experience;  college  grad,  sin¬ 
gle,  30.  Highest  references.  Seeks 
news,  public  relations  spot.  Box  4408, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

PUBLISHED  WRITER.  Columnist, 
features,  veteran,  25,  seeks  magazine, 
newspaper  spot,  resume.  Box  4430, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

REPORTBR,  young  woman.  Good, 
simple  style.  General,  features.  4  years’ 
large  daily.  Seeks  job  on  AM,  P.M 
daily  In  New  York  City  vicinity.  Box 
4411,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER.  College  grad. 
Vet.  Major  in  biology,  chemistry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  year’s  intensive  newspaper 
work.  Want  chance  at  science  writing. 
Box  4414,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SEEKS  P.M.  SPOT— Editor,  35.  small 
city  daily,  newapapering  3  east  cities 
since  ’34.  Experienced  copy,  city 
desk,  wire,  editorials,  make-up.  Mar¬ 
ried.  top  references.  Box  4410,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

TO  PUBLISHERS— Veteran  subor¬ 
dinate  editor  on  major  papers  wants 
to  try  out  circulation  building  ideas 
as  managing  editor.  If  your  circula¬ 
tion  is  lagging,  write  for  free  editorial 
survey,  recommendations  (enclosing  2 
issues)  Box  4418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  WRITER 

Seeks  Sports  Editor  job  any  area;  10 
years  experience,  last  6  with  leading 
Southern  paper.  Will  take  reporter’! 
job  with  future.  Married,  32,  family 
Top  references.  Available  immediately 
Box  4432,  Editor  k  Publi.sher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  24.  seeking  opportunity 
writing,  editing;  free-lance  experience 
features,  nrticles,  editing;  MA.  J. 
Mints,  734  Oeean  .\ve..  Brooklyn  26, 
New  York,  BUckminister  2-5347. 
PRIZE-WINNING  editorialist,  widely- 
known  news  executive,  40,  now  pro¬ 
ducing  outstanding  30,00#  circulation, 
pm  looking  for  burden  to  tak*  from 
shoulders  of  editor-publisher  thinking 
of  retiring.  Salary  is  an  ebjeet,  as  well 
as  possibility  acquiring  .stock,  prefer 
South  or  Southeast.  '20  years  exper¬ 
ience  reporter,  executive,  editorialist, 
newspaper  and  wire  service.  Box  4438, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN,  2y5  met¬ 
ropolitan  dail.v  on  police  and  city  hall; 
2’S  years  as  editor  covering  all  beats  of 
semi  weekly  in  town  of  7,000.  Desire 
west  const  job.  .lournalism  degree, 
married,  vet,  age  30.  References.  Box 

1437.  Editor  &  Piihlisher. _ 

REPORTER — coinpet’nt,  ambitious,  2 
years’  dally  experieuee,  now  city  editor 
(20.000  population  —  waute  100,000 
above),  settle  family,  write  not  edit. 
Box  4134.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


TOP  WIRE  SERVICE  NEWSMAN  14 
years  domestic  and  overseas  experi¬ 
ence  editing,  rewrite,  reporting,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  desires  change  to 
big  newspaper,  magazine,  broadcasting 
or  allied  field.  Now  en  foreign  news 
desk.  Five  years  Europe,  fiuent 
French,  thorough  background  world 
affairs.  Vet  army  int*Iligence.  Will  go 
abroud.  Box  4412,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Colorful,  experienced  writer. 
M.ake-up.  column,  editing.  Re.uJer-.ap- 
jteal.  Interview,  rlipb*ok.  Inquiries- 
answered.  Box  4436.  Edit*r  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Manufacturers  Representative 


MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
for  gravure  equipment  c.an  handle  ad¬ 
ditional  accounts  is  gravure  and  gen¬ 
eral  printing  field.  B*x  442#,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


PhotoKTuphy 


IMAGINATION — Have  150  pounds  ofi 
the  stuff  available  on  trial  with  opUon 
for  long  lease.  Write  offer  to  Box 

4381,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO  JODRNAU3T  — Prise  win- 
ning,  of  national  aad  intornationai 
repntatlox  desires  to  loeate  lx  Obar# 
Areas  10,  11,  13.  Sixteen  years  ei- 
perienro,  married.  Now  doing  maga¬ 
zine  feature  werk — black  and  white 
and  color.  A-1  technician.  Might  wn- 
sider  department  head  positien.  Box 
4127,  Editor  k  Publizher. _ _ 

SPECIALITMfl  Too  aaany  pnmx 
donnas  on  your  staff!  A  conscientious 
young  photog  whe  covers  anything 
from  saicide  to  set-ups  seeks  medium, 
daily.  Box  4331.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — General  News  ex¬ 
perience.  Single,  go  anywhere.  Knows 
Fairchild.  New  Car.  camera.  Write 
Box  4431,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
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Promodoa— Frtlic  Rduttow 

12  YEAlbS’  BXPERIBNCE.  Newspa¬ 
per  work,  publicity,  promotiea,  films, 
speeches.  Flesssnt  personality,  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Gan  develop  and  direct 
public  relationa  program.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4218,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 

MccIumIcuI 

COMPOSPrOB  AND  LUDLOW  OPER¬ 
ATOR.  Age  87,  married ;  _  with  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  ability  —  ***,^ 
better  opportuarty  and  accept  any  tal- 
ary — relocate;  18  years’  experienca — 
makeup,  lockup,  layout,  etc.  Okart 
I  Area  1,  3,  0.  Box  4233,  Editer  k 
Publisher. 

&7 


“Mr.  Schmidt  seemed  to  like 
Brutus’  willing  spirit,  too.  He 
would  nod  benignly  as  Brutus 
went  about  his  chores,  humming 
some  nameless,  off-key  little  tune. 
“  ‘I’m  sure  proud  of  Brutus,’  Mr. 
in  a  TV  column,  Schmidt  would  say,  chuckling  that 
where  the  story  should  have  been  throaty  chuckle  that  was  more  like 
-but  confined  from  the  beginning.  Har-  a  mourning  dove  niourning  her 
riet  Van  Horne,  columnist  for  the  young.  ‘I  picked  him  out,  you 
York  World-Telegram  and  know,  and^the  ones  1  pick  are  the 
Sun,  gave  it  the  satire  treatment  great  ones.’ 

27  which  was  so  good  it’s  “The  ladies  who  came  in  to  buy 
worth  repeating  in  full.  Under  the  calves’  liver  for  their  little  dogs — 
Subrosa  Gets  Gate,  The  and  who  thought  Mr.  Schmidt  was 
Boss  Loved  Him!”  she  wrote:  such  a  delightful  old  character  — 

“Things  are  uncommonly  tense  would  smile  at  Brutus  in  a  mother- 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  4-7 — .Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  5-7  —  SNPA,  annual 
meeting  Boca  Raton  Club, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  5-7  —  Pacific  North¬ 
west  NAEA  Fall  meeting,  Mon¬ 
te  Cristo  Hotel,  Everett,  Wash. 

Nov.  8-10 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Midwest  meeting,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  8-10— NPP.A-EB  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography, 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  .Angles. 

Nov.  10-12— NPPA-EB  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography, 
City  College  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Nov.  11-14  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  convention.  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  12-14— NPPA-EB  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography, 
University  of  Washin^on, 
Seattle. 


With  due  humility  we  ask,  subject  was 
"Who  was  Julius  LaRosa?” 

We  know  who  he  is  now- 
who  he  before  the  newspa¬ 
pers  plastered  his  name  all  over  New 
the  front  pages? 

We’re  not  quite  sure  whether  Oct. 

•some  of  the  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  fell  for  one  of  the  nicest  heading 
TV  publicity  stunts  in  history,  or 
■whether  they  just  fell  all  over 
themselves  greatly  over-playing  a 
minor  story  because  of  their  mis¬ 
taken  impression  that  everyone 
knew  this  guy. 

LaRosa  was  just  another  singer 
on  a  TV  show  when  he  was  fired 
by  Arthur  Godfrey  a  little  more 
than  a  week  ago.  Some  reports 
said  he  quit.  He  promptly  walked 
across  the  street  and  signed  up 
with  Ed  Sullivan,  another  TV  em¬ 
cee,  and  the  newspaper  race  was 
on  to  see  which  paper  could  give 
it  the  most  and  the  biggest  play. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  almost 
everyone  in  New  York  had  read 
about  LaRosa,  Godfrey  and  Sulli¬ 
van  and  their  TV  shows.  Was  it  by 
design? 

We  thought  we  might  have  been 
remiss  or  a  little  ignorant  in  not 
knowing  about  LaRosa  when  the 
story  first  hit  the  headlines — not  in 
the  radio-TV  columns  or  on  those 
pages.  So  we  canvassed  a  few 
friends  and  found  they  didn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  the  name  either.  Was  the 
singer,  therefore,  as  well  known 
as  the  newspapers’  imagined  him 
to  be?  Was  Godfrey’s  renown 
enough  peg  to  hold  the  story?  doorways. 

Anyway,  before  the  week  was  shock  and  dismay  on  the  faces  in 
out  Godfrey  had  held  a  press  con-  the  streets. 

ference.  La  Rosa  followed  with  a  “Parochial  as  our  problem  is,  I 
press  conference.  La  Rosa’s  debut  guess  it’s  only  a  reflection  of  the 
on  Sullivan’s  show  was  reviewed  larger  —  perhaps  1  should  say 
lavishly.  La  Rosa  w^  linked  ro-  grander — issue  that  has  the  entire 
mantically  with  a  girl  singer  on  nation  taut  and  worried, 
the  Godfrey  show,  her  parents  de-  “Our  troubles  started  when  the 
nied  the  romance,  ad  infinitum —  neighborhood  butcher,  Mr. 


I  around  here?’  asked  Mrs.  Simpson, 

L  a  lady  who  will  haggle  for  an  hour 

over  the  price  of  pig’s  feet. 
Schmidt’s  answer  was  that  humil- 
ity  was  what  made  you  lovable. 

“  ‘And  you  gotta  have  a  lovable 
k.,  personality  if  you’re  going  to  ^t 

ahead  in  the  meat  business.  1  tried 
to  to  But  he 

geting  pretty  big  for  his  buttons. 
Helping  out  in  the  Kosher  market 
I  on  their  faces),  members  of  the  Sunday  when  I’m  closed,  and 
nference  arranged  by  Ed  Sullivan,  ,hings  like  that.  And  he  was  over 
AP,  and  Elizabeth  Toomey,  U.P.  Gristede’s  like  a  shot  as  soon 

ly  way.  And  Brutus  would  shuffle  ^  - 

his  f^t  through  the  sawdust  and  Sd 

start  humming  another  of  his  * 

sweet  off-key  songs.  “P  ‘hT  •  2 

^  t  .  .  for  Schmidt  and  Schmidt  tsnt  go- 

Customers  at  Sichmidt  s  have  a  j^g  jq  stand  in  your  way.  Get 
kind  of  family  feeling  about  the  quj  ”  • 

shop.  It  hasn  t  changed  in  years.  “The  customers  have  heard  this 
Mr.  Schmidt,  moreover,  has  been  story  about  40  times  now.  They 
telling  everybody  his  business  for  know  how  much  Schmidt  loves 
so  lorig  that  people  felt  hurt  at  not  Subrosa.  But  they  still  can’t  figure 
knowing  the  real  reason  for  the  the  whole  thing  out.  It  doesn’t  fit 
dismissal  of  Brutus.  All  they  could  with  the  picture  of  good,  old,  soft- 
get  out  of  Mr.  Schmidt  at  first  was  hearted  Schmidt  they’ve  been  car- 
that  he  loved  Brutus  like  a^  son,  rying  around  all  these  years.  And 
even  though  he  lacked  humility.  they’re  pretty  darned  upset  about 
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The  hest  treatment  of  the  whole  dashing  way. 
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kitchen  or  on  the  patio  instead  of  the  dining 
room.  And,  whether  he  is  the  party  chef  or 
simply  whipping  up  the  family  meal,  you’ll 
often  find  Dad  enjoying  a  can  of  cold  beer  and 
broiling  the  canned  franks  over  charcoal  in  the 
fireplace. 

The  35,0(K)  people  of  Canco  are  proud  of 
their  contribution  to  modern  living  in  America. 
Around  the  clock  and  around  the  calendar,  we 
strive  to  give  you  increased  leisure,  informality 
and  freedom. 

The  “housekeeping  revolution”  that  lx?gan 
when  Canco  developed  the  modern  food  con¬ 
tainer  is  ju.st  one  of  the  big  changes  in  our 
everyday  lives  that  have  made  the  United 
States  such  a  satisfying  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work  and  play. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  words  “gracious 
living”  suggested  candlelight  on  mahogany 
tables  and  long  hours  for  Mother  in  the  kitchen 
getting  ready  for  “company.” 

Today,  with  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist. 
Mother  can  serve  company  or  unexpected  gu€jsts 
table-ready  canned  fo<xls  of  a  freshness  and 
variety  that  were  beyond  the  dreams  of  anyone 
only  50  years  ago  .  .  .  from  lobster  bisque  and 
whole  pheasant  to  quick,  easy-to-fix  “one-dish” 
meals. 

And  today’s  canned  foods  are  less  costly, 
keep  indefinitely  on  your  pantry  shelves  or  in 
your  refrigerator  without  losing  vitamins  and 
other  nutritional  values. 

Also,  today  the  party  is  apt  to  center  in  the 


CONTAINERS  .  .  .  to  help  people  live  better 


what  makes  Indianapolis  such  a  responsive  market? 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  INDUSTRIES... 
such  as  ELI  LILLY  COMPANY 


For  many  years  such  names  as  Eli  Lilly  drugs 
.  .  .  Kingan’s  Reliable  Meat  Products  .  .  . 

Atkins  Silversteel  Saws _ Diamond  roller  power 

transmission  chains  .  .  .  Prest-O-Lite  products 
.  .  .  have  been  well  known  across  the  land.  For 
these,  to  mention  a  few,  are  among  the  “grand- 
daddies”  of  Indianapolis  industry.  Old  in  years 
of  service,  they  are  as  vigorous  and  progressive 
as  the  newest  additions  to  this  city’s  broad  and 
balanced  industrial  base. 

No  one  industry  ...  no  one  type  of  manu¬ 
facturing  ...  is  dominant  in  the  economic 
foundation  upon  which  Indianapolis’  high  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  business  activity  is  built.  A 
wide  diversity  of  manufactured  products  gives 
Indianapolis  a  remarkably  stable  income  and 
family  expenditure  level  free  from  drastic 
fluctuations. 

You  can  deiiend  on  this  market  to  absorb 
profitable  quantities  of  your  product.  And  you 
can  depend  on  The  Indianapolis  Times  to  get 
responsive  buying  action  from  its  almost  100,000 

SCRIPPS-  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NEWYORK.WorU  r.>e0ram«rh.Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen  DENVER . Redtr  Mtn.  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Pr.ii 

aEVELAND . Preii  aNONNATI . Post  MSHMI  BIRMINGHAM  ....  Peil-Heratd  HOUSTON . Pr.u 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . Post  MEMPHIS . Preu-Scimifar  PORT  WORTH . Press 

SAN  FRANQSCO . News  Covington  edition.  Cincinnati  Post  MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Cossssssercsal  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Senlinel  H  'BOH  WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Heretd-i'oit 


reader-families  ...  at  a  reasonable,  economical 
advertising  cost.  Specify  The  Times  for  your 
next  Indianapolis  schedule. 

•  •  • 

Internationally  known  Eli  Lilly  Company  was 
established  77  years  ago  when  Indianapolis 
boasted  a  population  of  50,000.  Today  it  is  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  producers  of  pharmaceuticals 
and  biologicals.  More  than  50  buildings  with 
2,000,000  feet  of  floor  space,  and  over  7,000 
employees  are  required  to  carry  on  its  vast 
production  and  research  activities. 

One  of  the  newest  additions  to  this  great  Lilly 
group  is  the  recently  enlarged  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  building  pictured  above.  From  these  lab¬ 
oratories  have  come  such  vital  medical  discoveries 
as  Iliten  (Insulin,  Lilly),  the  liver  extracts, 
“Amytal”  (Amobarbital,  Lilly),  “Merthiolate” 
(Thimerosal,  Lilly)  and,  more  recently,  anti¬ 
biotics. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


To  DAY'S 
SOUT-U 

Southern  Newspaper  Puhlisliers  Association  this  year 

.o 

celebrates  its  50th  Anniversary.  In  those  50  years,  the  newspapers 
of  the  South  have  provided  the  leadership  which  has  brought  about 
a  phenomenal  agricultural  and  industrial  upsurge  in  that  area.  This 
',^1  issue,  in  honor  of  the  SNPA  Golden  Jubilee,  is  a  research-reference 
'^work,  tracing  the  growth  factors  in  every  State  and  every  important 
industry  in  the  14-State  SNPA  territory. 


and  the  Constructive  Part  it  Plays  in  Building 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

1  ’.eorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 


North  Carolina 

Oklalioina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virjsinia 


ties  MORE  bundles  FASTER 
-at  FAR  LESS  COST 


Now  in  oporation  at  the  Nowark 
Evoning  Nows,  tho  Now  York 
Horald-Tribuno,  and  the  Akron 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Boacon-Journai, 


"The  Herald-Tribune  reports  a  saving  of  50"e 
in  wire  tonnage  and  up  to  60%  in  wire 
cost."  (Editor  &  Publisher,  June  14,  1952.) 


Wiretyer  is  the  ultramodern  equipment 
for  newspaper  mailroom  that  enables  faster 
bundling  operations,  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  substantial  savings  on  machine 
and  material  costs. 

A  single  Wiretyer  unit  will  double-tie  or 
single-tie,  in  one  operation,  1500  bundles  an 
hour,  handling  stacks  of  2  to  26  inches  in 
height  in  any  mixed  sequence.  It  is  fully 
automatic  in  operation. 

Material  costs  are  reduced  because  Wire¬ 
tyer  automatic  equipment  using  inexpensive 
??17  gauge  basic  wire  produces  compact, 
pilfer-proof  bundles. 


Enthusiasm  for  Wiretyer  equipment  among 
the  fast-growing  number  of  users  is  solidly 
supported  by  Wiretyer  convenience  and  de¬ 
pendability  of  operation  —  plus  indisputable 
figures  on  comparative  operating  costs. 

See  the  Wiretyer  in  action!  Compare 
its  performance  and  cost  with  your  present 
set-up,  and  we  believe  that  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  Wiretyer  equipment  for  your 
own  mailroom. 


Write  us  for 
complete  informotion. 


1 


K  We  salute  and  congratulate  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  on  its  30  years  of  tireless  service  to  newspapers.  The 
^  job  that  newspaper  editors  have  done  to  help  uphold  our  prized  heritage  of  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  will  stand 
as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  press  and  to  our  way  of  life. 

Local  News  is  IMPORTANT  but  FEATURES 

HAVE  BUILT  OUR  GREAT  CIRCULATIONS  OF  TODAY 

HERE  ARE  FEATURES  FOR  EVERY  CLASS,  AGE  AND  SEX— FROM 
THE  TIME  THEY  BEGIN  READING  ON  THROUGH  RETIREMENT. 


ALADDIN’S  LAMP 

Numbers  &  Puzzle  Game  2  C  M  D 

GENE  AUTRY 
CS  D  w  4  Color 

EDITH  BARBER 

D  Food  C  PO 

BERT  'N'  GERT 

New  CS  D  M 

BE  SMART 
p  ic 

BLACKWOOD  ON  BRIDGE 

Famous  Expert  D  C 

BUYING  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

Home  Ideas  C  D  W  M  PO 

DR.  ARTHUR  CAIN 

Health  W  C 

CANDIDLY  HOLLYWOOD 

W  10  PO 

CAROL  CURTIS 

Needlework  D  M 

CHILD  CARE 

C  D 

ANITA  COLBY 

S  M 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

W  M  (3  col.) 

DADDY  RINGTAIL 

D  M  Children 

DAFFYNITIONS 

Short  Humor  D 

DAILY  DOUBLE 

D  (I  col.)  M  PO 

DR.  C.  A.  DEAN 

Health  D  C 

"DESIRABLE  HOMES" 

House  Plans  W  C  PO  M 

DON  WINSLOW 

D  CS  M 

DOORWAY  TO  HAPPY 
HOME 

S  (11  Installments) 


"EASI-BILD"  PAHERNS 

Woodwork  Feature  W  PO  M 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

Costello  D  M  (3  col.) 

GEORGE  FIELDING  ELIOT 

Military  W  C 

FAT  BOY'S  DOWNFALL 

S  C  M  (19  Installments) 

FLOOK 

Fantasy  D  CS  M 

GOING  HOLLYWOOD 

May  Mann  W  C  PO 

GOING  PLACES 

Travel  W  C 


JUST  BETWEEN  US 

Teens  D  C 

H.  V.  KALTENBORN 
w  c 

KID  BITS 

P  D  M 

LITTLE  SPORT 

Sports  CS  W  D 

THE  MALE  CORNER 

Men's  W  C 

GORDEN  MARTIN 

Rhyme  D  C 

ELSA  MAXWELL 

S  (12  Installments) 


KEY  TO  LISTINGS 

C — Column 

D — Daily 

P — Panel 

S — Series 

CS — Comic  Strip 

M — Matt 

PO — Photos 

W— Weekly 

GOLDEN  YEARS 

Older  Folks  W  C 

SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS 

D  C 

HEADLINE  HOPPING 

Humor  Short  D  C 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY 
THOUGH  DRAFTED 

S  M  (12  Installments) 

HOW  TO  HAVE  A  HAPPY 
CHILD 

S  (IS  Installments) 

ELIZABETH  HURLOCK,  PH.D 

Personal  Affairs  D  4  W  C 

INSIDE  TV 

Eve  Starr  D  C 

INVESTOR'S  FORUM 

Harry  France  W  C 

JACKPOT  JOKES 
w  c  M 


EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 

World  Affairs  3  Times  W  C 

NEWS  TIPS 

W  Service 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

Rev.  Bailey  D  C 

PEERLESS  PAHERNS 

D  C  M 

QUEEN  OF  TODAY 

S  PO  (12  Installments) 

READER'S  COURTROOM 
D  c 

CARROLL  RIGHTER 

Astrology  D  (7  Times)  C 

HAL  SHARP 

2  Spts  Dig. 

JOHN  ROUSON 

Ut.  Spt.  W  CS  (8  col.) 

"RUSSIA  WEAKENS 
AS  NEIGHBORS  GAIN" 

S  C  (6  Installments) 


SHORTCUT  COOKING 

S  (15  Installments)  PO 

SKILLET  CLUB 

W  C  M 

DR.  RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN 

Inspiration  W  C 

SOUTHERN  STAR 

8  Page  Color  Comic 

SIGMUND  SPAETH 

Music  W  C 

SPEAKING  OF  PETS 

W  C  PO 

THE  SPIRIT 

W  8  Page  Comic 

SPORTMAN'S  DIGEST 

Outdoors  D  P  M 

STAMPOGRAPHY 

W  C  PO  M 

STAR  FASHIONS 

W  C  PO  M 

THRIFTY  NIFTY 

Home  Ideas  D  P  M 

CAL  TINNEY 

Humor  W  C 

JACK  SHAFER 

W  (Package)  C  PO 

TODAY'S  CHUCKLE 

Short  Humor  D 

FRANK  TRIPP 
w  c 

VIGNETTES  OF  LIFE 

W  4  Color  M 

WHAT'S  YOUR  QUESTION 

World  Affairs  Q  4  A  W  C 

ELMER  WHEELER 

Sucess  W  (3  Times)  C 

WHY  WE  SAY 

Words  D  P  M 

WONDERS  OF  UNIVERSE 

W  C  M 


The  World*g  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  Tel.  PLaza  1-2470  NEW  YORK  (17).  N.  Y. 


Tel.  PLaza  1-2470 

OFFICE  ADDRESSES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Calxa  Postal  884 
8io  da  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Avtnida  Juarez  54, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


80  Fleet  Street 
London,  E.C.4,  England 
Malpu  92 

8uenoi  Aires,  Argantia 


Via  Croscenzio  19 
Rome,  Italy 
Drottninggatan  10 
Stockholm,  Sweden 


4  8d.  Polstonniara 
Paris,  Franca 
Diputacion  202,  1° 
Barcelona,  Spain 


149  Castlareagh  Street 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Austrlia 
2S  Kolokotroni  Street 
Athens,  Greece 
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Color  is 


Newspapers,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  tell  us  our 
Newspaper  Color  Book  inks  put  punch  into  color  advertising. 
Newspapers  of  large  and  small  circulation  using  this  Color  Book 
hove  practically  every  color  of  the  spectnun  within  arm's  reach 
right  in  their  plants.  This  availability  of  good  strong  color  on 
a  few  minutes  notice  means  satisfied  advertisers  os  well  os  ink 
savings  for  the  publisher. 

Choose  your  color  from  the  Sinclair  &  Carroll  Newspaper  Color 
Book.  Build  good  will  with  good  color  reproduction. 


Sinclair  &  Carroll  Co.,  Inc 

440  W  SUPERIOR  ST.  591  ELEVENTH  4VE. 

CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOS  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Superior  7-3481  Telephone  PLozo  7-2470 
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In  South  Carolina  .  .  . 

The  ANDERSON  Newspapers  are 


STATE  CHAMPIONS 

In  Growth,  Public  Service  and 
Prestige! 

South  Carolina's  Fastest  Growing  Newspapers 

now  have  over  ' 

50,000 
Circulation ! 

Leading  all  newspapers  of  the  Palmetto  State  in  circulation 
gains,  they  long  ago  passed  SPARTANBURG  and  moved 
up  next  to  CHARLESTON  In  total  circulation!  More  News, 
More  Pictures,  More  Features! 


First  South  Carolina  newspaper  to  sponsor  series 
of  radio  broadcasts  to  publicize  the  state's  natural 
resources  to  the  nation. 

Rrst  South  Carolina  newspaper  to  Install  com¬ 
plete  photographic  department  and  engraving 
plant  enabling  them  to  publish  regularly  more  local 
and  sectional  pictures  than  any  newspapers  in 
the  state. 

First  newspapers  In  the  South  to  be  selected  by 
Northwestern  University  for  a  readership  study. 


Am 


Only  ncuttpoper  in  tha  Vnittd 
States  to  twice  receive  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  silver  plaque 
lor  rendering  the  greatest  com¬ 
munity  service  in  the  nation, 
{1941  and  1944.) 


In  1958,  the  National  Editorial 
Association  awarded  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Its  Distinguished  Service 
Bronze  Plaque  for  outstanding 
Farm  pages.  (In  top  three  of 
U.S.A.). 

In  a  typical  year  the  Northwestern 
University  survey  revealed  the  An¬ 
derson  newspapers  contributed  $66,- 
091.20  In  space  to  help  build  this 
community  and  section.  (Over  and 
above  normal  news  coverage.) 


The  Daily  Mall  was  awarded 
the  N.E.A.  Bronze  Plaque  for  hav¬ 
ing  produced  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  ever  printed  In  South 
Carolina  (304  pages).  Its  edition 
was  acclaimed  In  the  group  of 
the  three  best  Issued  In  the 
United  States. 

Awarded  Editor  &  Publisher  Blue 
Ribbon  for  writing  and  publishing 
the  best  advertisement  In  the  United 
States  In  1941. 

Rrst  newspapers  in  the  state  to  be 
restyled  for  easy  reading  by  Amer¬ 
ica's  foremost  typographer,  Gilbert 
Farrar,  who  designed  Look  Magazine, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Sun  and 
many  other  leading  publications. 

Received  NEA  top  honors  in  1943 
for  circulation  promotion  and  carrier- 
salesmen  welfare  program. 


LEADS  II 


Wit  iniiepenlJent 

L.  S.  HEMBREE,  Editor 

MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


AMOclated  Presa— International  News  Servie 
Newspaper  Alliance 


-North  American 


The  Daily  Mail 

J.  B.  HALL,  Editor  ‘  ~ 

EVENING 

JAMES  R.  YOUNG,  Associate  Editor 
WILTON  E.  HALL.  Publisher 
South  Carolina's  fastest  growing  newspapers. 


Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


WAIM 


P.  B.  S. 


South  Carolina's  First 
Columbia  Network  Station 
Established  1935 


Palmetto  Network, 

directed  by  Hollywood's  Jimmy  Scribner — 
"Uncle  Remus."  Recording  Studios 


Palmetto  Pub.  Co. 

National  Stamp  News 
Books — Magazines — Publications — 
Engravings — Printing 


1*  SMOOTH  ACCELERATION  of  new  Goss  12-unit,  2-folder  drive  because  stepless  speed  adjustment  eliminates  jerky 

Headliner — from  threading  to  full  speed — results  with  G-E  speed  jumps,  especially  on  take-off  from  threading  speed. 


New  Banner,  Tennessean  press 


4.  G-E  APPLICATION  ENGINEERING  fits  all  your  electric  5.  MR.  E.  P.  CHARLET,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  (left),  and  Mr. 

equipment — like  this  substation  powering  the  plant — into  G.  F.  McWorter,  pressroom  Supt.,  say  pressmen  like  smooth 

a  system  that  meets  your  specific  requirements.  acceleration  and  even  stops  of  G-E  drive. 
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provides  smooth  braking,  eliminates  brake  maintenance.  voltage  permitting  drive  to  do  work  of  threading  motors. 


starts  smooths  brakes  smooth 

G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press,  provides 
smooth  acceleration  and  braking  to  reduce  web  breaks,  cut  maintenance 


Mr.  E.  P.  Charlet,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  says  of  their  new  G-E 
Electronic  Press  Drive:  “Our  pressmen  especially  like 
the  provision  for  smooth  acceleration  and  braking 
which  the  G-E  drive  gives  them.  They  tell  me  this 
has  drastically  reduced  web  breaks.” 

Your  pressman  simply  holds  down  the  “fast”  button 
and  your  press  climbs  from  threading-  to  full-sp>eed 
smoothly  and  easily,  reducing  the  possibility  of  web 
breaks. 

Also,  because  dynamic  braking  is  used  to  stop  the 
press,  there  is  no  brake  adjustment  or  maintenance. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many  features  of  the  G-E 
electronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information,  con¬ 
tact  your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales 
Office  or  write  for  bulletin  GEA-5523  .  .  .  today! 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  S,  New  York. 


Engineered  Electric  Systems 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


60,000 

pph 


THREADING 

SPEED 


- 

DYNAMIC 

BRAKING 

ACCELERATE 

T  run  I 

1  1 

1  r 

1  1\ 

* 

- 

,  ACCELERATION 

WITH  1  1  \ 

■fast"  BUTTON 

HELD  1  I  \ 

-  / 

”  1 

DOWN 

1  1  1  1  1 

1  III  1  1  1  \ 

- 50  SEC - 

- J  -JlOSEC 

TIME 


PERFORMANCE  CURVE  of  Nashville  drive  shows  that  smooth 
acceleration  eliminates  speed  jumps  between  threading  and 
operating  speeds.  Dynamic  braking  does  away  with  brake 
maintenance. 


953 
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America's  Oldest,  Largest  and  Liveliest  Newspaper  Feature  Service 

NBA  SERVICE,  Inc.  ' 


THE  DENVERSCSiSa 


NEA  Service  ^ 

,„,es  the  ^ 

„«t  Publishers  MW' 

^  . .  holt  century  o» 

::  libers  o»  .be 

'“h  ona  'beir  subscribers 

Id  to  bove  P<oye<>  »  <>"' 

.-a  circulotro 

success  ond 

„(  SNPA  newspopers 

.tlonored  features 

S'- 

•  Ruth 

.  y/oshington  Column 

.,»er  Edson  *  Cortoor 

ormon  H.  jjy^ood  "To*!® 

■S'"' s”.nr . 

or'Y  ,  AUcio  Hurt  on  B 

on  Food  • 


.  developmen 

ond  teoture  P'e*^ 

1  newsteo.ures, 

.nnrts  uni 
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THE  LONE  STAR  MARINER>  recently  completed  by  Ingalls  and  now  operated  by  the  lykes  Bros.  Steamship 
Company,  is  one  of  the  fastest  cargo  vessels  ever  built.  Five  of  these  vessels  are 
being  constructed  by  Ingalls  for  the  Maritime  Administration. 

I 


PIONEER 

IN  ALL-WELDED 

CONSTRUCTION 


PRODUCTS 


Ships 

Dredges 

Towboats 


ALL-WELDED  BUILDINGS 
are  more  economical 


ALL-WELDED  BARGES 
Feature  Ingalls  bow, 
cut  hauling  time,  cost 


for  all  storage  uses 


Ingalls,  pioneer  in  the  construction  of  all-welded 
ocean  vessels,  is  also  the  leading  independent 
steel  fabricator  in  the  nation. 

Thousands  of  ships,  buildings,  barges  and  tanks 
built  by  Ingalls  give  ample  proof  that  Ingalls 
can  meet  your  needs  in  fabricated  steel  and 
plate  work.  Strategic  location  of  plants  in 
Birmingham  and  Pittsburgh  insures  a  quick  and 
continuous  supply  of  steel  for  fabrication  at 
low  transportation  costs. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  TANK  COMPANY 

THE  INGALLS  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

General  Oflicat:  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Shipyards:  Pascagoula,  Mississippi— Decatur,  Alabama 

FabrUating  Plants:  Birmingham  and  Pittsburgh 

Branch  OfRces:  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Houston 


COMPANIES 


Barges 

Bridges 

Power  Houses 

Hangars 

Stadia 

Tanks 

Smokestacks 

Bunkers 

Fabricated 
Structural  Steel 
and  Plata  Work 
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The  South's  most 
complete  Ink  Service! 


Good  inks  — for  every  printing  pro¬ 
cess —  quickly  delivered  anywhere 


in  the  great  growing  Southland. 


Howard  Flint  Ink.  Co. 

'Oirul 

HOUSTON  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  DETROIT  •  TULSA  •  ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANOOES  •  CHiCAOO  •  INOIANAROUS  •  MINNEAPOUS  •  DENVER 
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Let  a  "Branham- man”  help  you 

... 


National  advertising  campaigns  originate  in  certain  wisely-defined  and  strategic 
poinis  right  acroj^s  the  map.  It  is  significant  that  The  Branham  Company  has  offices  at  every  one 
\  of  these  creative  centers  with  service  and  personnel  geared  to  both  the  immediate 
\  sector  and  the  national  picture. 

\  Branham-men  are  seasoned  advertising  counselors.  Market  and  media-wise 
th^y  are  in  constant  6ai\Y  contact  with  all  factors  that  develop  national 
odverlising  policy  and  campaigns.  Branham  is  a  sales  organization  representing 

leading  media  and  serving  agencies  and  national  advertisers.  Branham-men  also 
\work  closely  with  field  representatives,  distributors,  dealers,  etc. 

\  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


eAatwna/  ^ 
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The  Bowater  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

A  MEMBER  OR  THE  BOWATER  ORGANISATION 

250  PARK.  AVENUE  *  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

Congratulations 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

fiftieth  Anniversary 

The  CORNER  BROOK  MILL  has  been  supplying  newsprint  for  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  Since  BOWATER’S  acquired  the  mill  in  1938,  its  capacity  has  been  increased  from  120,000 
tons  annually  to  310,000  tons  annually  of  NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 

The  new  mill  at  CALHOUN,  TENNESSEE,  is  expected  to  commence  operations  in  April,  1954,  and 
will  add  at  least  another  130,000  tons  annually  to  BOWATER’S  newsprint  production  in  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

These  two  strategically  located  mills  enable  BOWATER’S  to  serve  most  adequately  NEWSPAPER  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  In  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  in  the  rapidly  growing  S  N  P  A  territory. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  our  office  in  New  York 


Calhoun  ,  site  op 

BOWATER’S  Southern  Mill 

ON  U.S.  HIGHWAY  (u)  * 

7?^e  M//  Management  irv///  ,  ^ 
h/e/come  a  V/s/'f  from  / 

I  Pa6//sters  an^  Meir  Pepresenhif/res  /  ^  ^ 


Knoxville 
75,  Miles 


ApPROX.ScALE  r*20A\l. 

/nc//cafecf  D/sfances 
are  Pron?  Af///  S/te- 
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BOWATERS  SOUTHERN  PAPER  CORPORATION 

CALHOUN,  TENNESSEE 


Inifial  Annual 
Capacity 
Newsprint 
130,000  Tons. 
Sulphate  Pulp 
50,000  Tons. 


BOWATEirS  NEWFOUNDUND  PULP  and  PAPER  MILLS,  Ltd. 

CORNER  BROOK,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Annual 
Production 
Newsprint 
310,000  Tons. 
Sulphite  Pulp 
50,000  Tons. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 


BOWATER  ORGANISATION 
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CHAIRMAN  OF  BOARD — Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh, 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Thomas 
L.  Robinson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 


OKLAHOMA— Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  &  Times, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— H.  T. 
McGee,  Jr.,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post  &  News-Courier, 


TENNESSEE— Charles  McD. 
Puckette,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 


PRESIDENT— Richard  L.  Jones,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
&  Tribune. 


Directors 


FLORIDA— Robert  C.  Millar 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-L'nion 


ALABAMA — Harry  Bradley, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Post-Herald, 


ARKANSAS— Hugh  B.  Patter¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 
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Officers  and  Directors  1952-53 


TREASl’RER— Myron  G.  Chambers,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  SECRETARY-MANAGER— Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chat- 

News-Sentinel.  tanooga,  Tennessee. 


GEORGIA — Peyton  Anderson, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News. 


LOUISIANA — Chapman  Hyams, 
111,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  &  States. 


MISSISSIPPI — Sumter  Gillespie, 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth. 


KENTUCKY— John  B.  Gaines, 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  City 
News. 


TEXAS — Frank  Maybom,  Tem¬ 
ple  (Tex.)  Telegram. 


DIRECTOR  AT  LARGE— Carl 
A.  Jones,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle. 


VIRGINIA— Shields  Johnson, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World- 
News. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  — Walker 
Long,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Herald  Dispatch. 
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•ATUNIA- 

Journal  t  Csnitilution 
‘AUGUSTA— Chronicle 
•AUGUSIA-Herold 
•BIRMINGHAM-News 
•BIRMINGHAM-PosI 
•CHARIESION  (S.t.)- 

Evening  Post 
•CHARLESTON  (S.C)- 

News  t  Courier 
•CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)- 

Doiljr  Moil 

•CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)-Ga:ette 
•CHARLOnE-News 
•CHARLOTTE-Observer 
•CHAHANOOGA- 

Tiities  t  News  Free  Press 
•DALLAS-News 

•  OALLAS-Times-  Herold 
•EL  PASO— Times 

•  FORT  WORTH— Stor-Telegrom 
•HOUSTON-Chronicle 
•HOUSTON-Post 
•HUNTINGTON— Herald  Dispatch 

and  Advertiser 
•JACKSON— Oarion  Ledger 
•JACKSON-News 
•JACKSONVILLE-Journal 
•JACKSONVILLE-Times-Union 
•XNOXVILLE-Journal 
•KNOXVILLE-News-Sentinel 
•lEXINGTON-Herald-Leader 
•LITTLE  ROCK— Democrat 
•LITTLE  ROCK— Gazette 
•LOUISVILLE^ 

Courier  journal  t  Times 
•MEMPHIS-Commercial  Appeal 

•  MEMPHIS— Press-Scimitar 
•MIAMI-Herald 
•MIAMI-News 
•MOBILE-Press- Register 
•MONTGOMERY- 

Advertiser  &  Journal 
•NASHVILLE-Banner 

•  NASHVILLE-Tennesseon 
•NEW  ORLEANS- 

Stotes  t  Times  Picayune 
•NEWORLEANS-llem 
•NORFOLK-Virginian  Pilat 

i  Ledger  Dispatch 
•OKLAHOMA  CITY- 

Oklahoman  &  Times 
•RICHMOND-News-Leader 

•  RICHMOND— Times-Dispatch 
•ROANOKE- 

Times  t  World  News 
•SAN  ANTONIO-Light 
•SHREVEPORT- Journal 
•SHREVEPORT-Times 
•SPARTANBURG- 

Herald  &  Journal 
•TAMPA-Times 
•TAMPA-Tribune 
•TULSA-Tribune 
•TULSA-World 
•WHEELING-News  Register 
•WINSTONSALEM- 

Joumal-Sentinel 


very  day,  millions  of  folks  in  the  bustling,  boom* 
ing  Southland  get  a  good  measure  of  entertainment 
Vi^  from  King  Features.  Blondie,  Jiggs,  Rip  Kirby, 
Steve  Canyon,  Beetle  Bailey  are  among  the  big  family 
of  King  comic  favorites  who  appeal  to  the  famous 
Southern  sense  of  humor  and  adventure. 

King  columnists  keep  alert  Southerners  in  touch  with 
the  significant  trends  in  world  affairs  or  the  latest  philo¬ 
sophic  word  from  a  Senator  or  a  cab  driver.  Sokolsky, 
Pegler,  Winchell,  Kilgallen,  Dixon,  Durling  &  Company 
keep  readers  right  up-to-the-minute. 

Great  Southern  newspapers,  like  those  listed  on  the 
left,  rely  on  King  Features  to  entertain  and  inform  their 
readers. 

One  thing’s  for  sure — these  papers  are  successful 
papers  and  they  know  how  to  attract  and  hold  readers.  One 
of  their  best  readership  builders  has  always  proved  to  be 
KING  FEATURES — The  Newspaper*s  Greatest  Asset. 


KING  FEAIURES  SYNDICATE 


235  East  45fh  Street 


lornoy  Google  Snully 

df  K  X  **•''''<1  The  Scenes  in  Hollywood— 

•*•  Harrison  Corroll 

A  Bringing  Up  Pother 

•!>  Buz  Sowyer 

*•*  Bill  Cecum  Sports  Column 

bustling,  boom-  |  on 

>f  entertainment  %  of  ciossic  loies 

^  .;.  Oonold  Duck 

ggS,  Rip  Kirby,  Ponern  Feotuces 

t  t  •  e  ‘t  X  Tlosh  Gordon 

;  the  big  family  GiomerGiris 

to  the  famous  ❖ 

.  .;.  Hopolong  Cossidy 

^  Hubert 

rs  in  touch  with  !•.  in  New  Vork— Wolter  Winchell 

the  latest  phllo-  •:•  |  Love  Lucy 

A  The  Little  Woman 

Inver.  Sokolsky,  The  Heart  of  Jullel  Jones 

ins  &  Companv  *;*A  Child's  LiFe  OF  Jesus — Fulton  Oursln 

®  r  /  Heolth  For  Todoy— 

.j.  Or.  W.  W.  Bouer,  A.M.A 
,  y  Kotienjommer  Kids 

se  listed  on  the  X  Loir  A  Oay 

,nd  inform  their  t  ‘tlSJr 

.«.  The  Lone  Konger 

•>  Looking  At  Lite — Erich  Brondeis 

s  are  successful  X  Mondrake  The  Mogicion 

,  ,  I  .%  Mary  Howorth's  Moil 

old  readers.  One  •>  Mickey  Mouse 

...o  ..^..4  4-^  X  Mirror  OF  Your  Mind 

lys  proved  to  be  v  ouriing 

;  Greatest  Asset.  %  „  . 

Don  Parker  Sports  Column 
.*.  Prince  Voliont 

*•*  Secret  Agent  X9 

^ WoSSlrhU  ''v  *i*  Steve  Canyon 

.  Lj  ^  X  These  Days — George  E. Sokolsky 

*•*  They'll  Do  It  Every  Time 

^  •}•  Thimble  Theatre,  Storring  Popeye 

I  I  A  TP  .;.  Voice  oF  Broodwoy— Dorothy  Kilgolli* 

I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  Washington  Scene — George  Dixon 

.11111  II  I  Lb  X  Woshington  Whirl— Austine 

illll■UI  It  WishingWell 

I  II  I  II  I  I  Your  Americo  Doy  By  Doy 

—PLUS  125  OTHER 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.  t  cheat  features! 


Copr.  1953,  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.  World  rights  reserved. 
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South  Is 


Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
that  the  South  could  have  been 
likened  to  the  old  lady  who 
was  the  recipient  of  a  good  turn  by 
three  little  Boy  Scouts.  This  worthy 
trio  had  turned  up  one  night  for  a 
Scout  meeting  without  having  per¬ 
formed  their  requisite  good  turn  for 
the  day.  The  Scoutmaster  sent  them 
packing  to  do  their  duty  before  the 
meeting  began  so  that  the  troop’s 
record  could  be  intact. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  back, 
panting.  The  Scoutmaster  asked  the 
first  to  recite  the  good  deed  he  had 
just  performed. 

“I  helped  an  old  lady  cross  the 
cross  the  street,”  the  second  Scout 
master  turned  to  the  second  Scout. 

‘T  helped  him  help  the  old  lady 
cross  the  street,  the  second  Scout 
volunteered.  The  Scoutmaster  looked 
a  little  puzzled  but  answered  that 
this  assistance  w’ould  be  acceptable, 
and  turned  to  the  third  Scout. 

“I  helped  them  help  the  old  lady 
cross  the  street,”  said  the  third 
Scout. 

The  Scoutmaster  waxed  indig¬ 
nant.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he 
demanded,  “that  it  took  three  strong 
boys  to  help  one  old  lady  cross  the 
street  ?” 

“Yessir,”  said  the  third  Scout. 
“She  didn’t  want  to  cross.” 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  a 
good  many  people — some  with  sin¬ 
cere  and  well-directed  intent,  some 
with  a  chaotically  do-gooder  anima¬ 
tion,  and  some  w’ith  unfriendly  mo¬ 
tives — have  been  trying  to  help  the 
South  cross  the  street.  And  for  al¬ 
most  as  long,  the  proud  old  lady  in 
crinoline  has  resisted,  or  seemed  to 
resist,  the  efforts  of  most  of  these 
would-be  escorts.  In  fact,  she  has 
often  deliberately  gone  the  other 
Way,  or  turned  and  stared  backward 
in  time,  her  eyes  smouldering  a  little 
as  she  remembered  when  those  cajol- 
ers  on  the  northern  side  of  the  street 
crassed  over,  used  her  very  roughly 
indeed  and  wouldn’t  go  home — so 
she  told  everyone  —  until  they  had 
taken  everything  of  value  from  her 
except  her  pride  and  her  memories. 
Those  Yankees  weren’t  going  to 
come  over  again  and  drag  her  to 
their  side,  not  if  she  could  help  it. 

If  the  Southern  sidewalk  was 
broken  and  muddy,  if  too  many  who 
walked  it  were  shabby  and  some¬ 
times  treated  each  other  harshly,  if 
their  children  carried  fewer  school¬ 
books  and  looked  less  well  fed  as  they 
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‘Old  Lady  No  More’ 


By  Hodding  Carter 

skipped  along,  what  of  it?  Our  folks 
had  something  in  common,  she  ar¬ 
gued,  that  those  upstarts  across  the 
way  could  never  have ;  and  that  was 
the  binding  memory  of  tragedy  and 
defeat  and  later  wrong.  We  are  alike 
over  here  in  our  past  and  in  our  hot 
pride,  the  old  lady  said.  So  plague 
take  the  others. 

*  *  * 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  our 
forties  understand  this  resis¬ 
tance  better  than  do  our  sons, 
for  we  were  born  almost  midway  in 
time  between  Appomattox  and  Ko¬ 
rea.  We  can  look  both  ways.  We  are 
the  link  between  our  grandfathers 
and  greatgrandfathers,  who  spent 
their  declining  years  jibing  at  the 
Damyankees  and  quavering  the  rebel 
yell,  and  our  sons  w'ho  never  knew 
the  dauntless  old  men  and  learn  so 
little  today  of  their  Lost  Cause.  And 
we,  who  are  neither  old  men  nor  the 
young,  can  perceive  most  clearly  the 
transition  through  the  intervening 
years. 

Our  beginnings  survived  the 
claims  of  malaria  and  hookworm 
and  a  host  of  unrecognized  and  un¬ 
treated  ills.  We  were  shamed  by  the 
harsh  and  sometimes  hideous  statis¬ 
tics,  and  handicapped,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  the  economic  serfdom  of 
man  and  mule  and  leaching  soil  to 
a  master  who  was  more  rich  and 
generous  in  fable  than  in  fact. 

So,  remembering,  we  rejoice  more 
strongly  than  do  our  sons  by  whom 
the  white  faced  Herefords,  the  flame 
cultivator,  the  cargo-choked  wharves 
of  New  Orleans,  the  small  town’s 
industrial  smokestacks,  and  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  Houston  and  Atlanta  and 
Birmingham  are  more  matter-of- 
factly  observed  and  accepted.  I  am 
in  part  glad  that  they  are  by  com¬ 
parison  unimpressed,  but  they  have 
missed  something  too,  and  that  is 
the  prideful  participation  in  what 
has  been  essentially  the  shaping  and 
growth  of  an  American  frontier  that 
once  seemed  lost  in  the  wilderness 
of  defeat  and  bitterness. 

It  is  a  many  sided  transformation, 
this  shaping  and  growth,  and  it  is 
taking  place  no  less  in  the  country¬ 
side  and  small  towns  of  the  South 
than  in  our  more  strenuously  occu¬ 
pied  cities.  There  will  be  told  in  these 
pages  many  explicit  stories  of  the 
new  South.  What  is  of  overriding 
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concern  is  that  which  is  implicit  in 
all  of  them.  And  this  implicit  fact 
of  progress  itself  is  what  we  editors 
and  publishers  know  better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  do  our  fellow  citizens,  for 
it  has  been  our  duty  and  our  delight 
to  chronicle  and  often  to  participate 
in  the  transformation. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  same 
fruitful  results,  but  since  we  have 
watched  from  varying  points  of  van¬ 
tage,  our  reports  differ  in  detail 
though  not  in  conclusion.  And  most 
of  us,  because  the  South  is  still  es¬ 
sentially  and  happily  a  place  of  rel¬ 
atively  small  communities,  have  the 
small  community’s  orientation  to 
what  is  going  on  about  us. 

*  *  * 


SO  IT  IS  that  I  can  best  tell  the 
South’s  story  from  the  vantage 
point  of  one  small  city,  Green¬ 
ville,  in  Mississippi,  for  that  is 
where  I  live  and  work  and  hence 
know  best;  but  the  story  of  Green¬ 
ville  is  the  story  of  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities  in  a  present  and  different 
confederation  of  Southern  states. 
The  tale  needn’t  be  given  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  the  statistical  verities  of 
the  economic  historian,  for  it  is  told 
as  well  or  better  through  a  host  of 
independent  yet  related  vignettes 
that  are  as  meaningful  as  a  graph 
and,  for  most  of  us,  a  great  deal 
more  interesting  and  comprehen¬ 
sible. 

This  is  the  now  of  a  hundred 
Greenvilles  .  .  . 

Once  the  cotton  rows  marched  up 
to  and  even  intruded  upon  our  city 
limits.  Today  the  tallest  structure 
the  visitor  sees  when  approaching 
Greenville  from  the  North  is  a 
grouping  of  mammoth  rice  storage 
bins,  though  not  one  grain  of  rice 
had  been  harvested  in  the  Yazoo- 
Mississippi  Delta  until  five  years 
ago. 

Almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
bins  lies  a  thriving  stockyard,  in 
a  land  which  ten  years  ago  laughed 
at  those  who  dreamed  of  raising  and 
selling  beef  cattle  in  the  land  of 
cotton. 

Along  this  same  highway,  and  just 
at  the  city’s  northern  limits,  are 
other  buildings,  new  since  the  World 
War,  and  as  symbolic  as  the  rice  bins 
and  the  distant  grain  elevators  to  the 
South. 

One  is  a  hospital,  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  Mississippi, 
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built  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  by 
a  joint  participation  of  county,  state 
and  federal  governments,  and  offer¬ 
ing  the  same  facilities  to  Negro  as 
to  white.  Near  it  is  a  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  carpet  factory,  the  nation’s 
most  modern,  where  a  thousand  of 
my  fellow  citizens  will  soon  find  use¬ 
ful  employment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  paved 
i  state  highway  —  which  was  mostly 
gravel  and  dirt  when  we  came  to  the 
Delta  17  years  ago — are  perhaps  the 
most  meaningful  symbols  of  all:  a 
crisply  functional,  new  high  school 
and  behind  it  a  public  swimming 
pool,  both  as  fine  as  any  in  the  state, 
and  both  constructed  under  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  bond  issue,  for 
Negroes  of  our  town. 

Not  far  away,  this  State  Highway 
I  1  crosses  US  82  which  curves  south 
and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river  and 
!  beyond. 

Less  than  15  years  ago,  the  ir- 
j  ritated  traveler  crossed  the  Missis- 
!  sippi  river  into  gravelly  Arkansas 
1  on  an  old  ferry ,  now  a  two-mile 
long,  graceful  bridge  spans  the  riv¬ 
er.  Along  the  levees  beneath  it  graze 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  below  the 
bridge  the  towboats  push  great  car¬ 
goes  of  Southern  oil  to  many  users 
at  many  points. 


OUR  newspaper  has  recorded  all 
these  changes,  and  it  is  itself 
a  proof  of  gratifying  and 
significant  change.  Fifteen  years 
ago  we  had  less  than  500  Negro 
subscribers  in  a  county  whose  50,- 
000  population  was  two-thirds  Ne¬ 
gro.  Today,  though  the  overall 
population  has  not  grown  and  the 
number  of  Negroes  among  us  has 
actually  diminished,  we  have  more 
than  6,000  Negro  subscribers — not 
enough  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers,  but  a  heartening  result  of  in¬ 
creased  education,  increased  in¬ 
come,  and  increased  civic  interest. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  in 
our  community  of  the  advance  the 
Negro  has  made  in  the  South,  or  of 
the  advance  the  South  has  made  in 
an  ancient  and  perplexing  problem 
in  human  relationships  and  human 
understanding.  Bi-racial  cooperation 
for  civic  good  is  no  longer  a  novelty. 
Our  qualified  Negroes  vote  by  the 
hundreds,  they  serve  on  juries,  fur¬ 
nish  three  policemen  and  two  police¬ 
women  ;  their  doctors  operate  medi¬ 
cal  clinics  with  full  privileges  in  the 
new  hospital.  There  has  been  no 
lynching  in  our  county  for  forty 
years,  none  in  our  state  for  three 
and  none  in  the  South  for  nearly 
two,  which  makes  the  zeal  for  feder¬ 
al  anti-lynching  legislation  seem  in¬ 


credibly  misplaced. 

And  all  these  matters  make  South- 
erners,  and  Americans  everywhere, 
hold  their  heads  a  little  higher  in  a 
world  where  racial  and  religious 
strife  cause  men  to  wonder  what  the 
world  has  learned  or  forgotten  in  the 
two  thousand  years  since  Calvary. 

These  are  not  statistics,  nor  are 
they  simply  civic  boasting ;  for  when 
we  speak  of  and  for  a  Greenville,  we 
are  speaking  also  of  and  for  35  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  America’s  true  heart¬ 
land;  people  with  the  likenesses  of 
homogeneous  folk  who  have  shared 
a  long  history  and  a  long  uphill 
climbing ;  people  who  mourn  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  their  young  people  to 
regions  more  prepared  to  employ 
their  minds  and  sinews,  and  who, 
mourning,  have  at  long  last  decided 
to  do  and  are  doing  something  about 
it ;  a  people  whose  collective  memory 
goes  back  to  Magna  Carta  and  to  the 
stubborn  Scots-Irish  Covenanters 
and  to  Pickett’s  ragged  men,  reach¬ 
ing  the  crest  of  Little  Round  Top 
and  there,  dying;  all  in  all  a  tough 
breed  who  have  deserved  more  from 
themselves  and  for  themselves  than 
they  have  yet  discovered.  And  this 
too  is  implicit  in  the  hundreds  of 
Greenvilles  which,  like  ours,  is 
awakened  under  the  Southern  sun 
to  a  new  and  destined  stirring. 


from  the  tall  timbers... 


TO  RECORD  THE  PROUD  STORY  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH 


Like  those  men  of  vision  and  initiative  who, 
out  of  the  dream  of  50  years  ago,  have  built 
the  vigorous,  dynamic  South  of  today,  the 
pioneers  who  opened  up  the  vast  forest  areas 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  had  to  overcome 
formidable  obstacles.  But  they  did  overcome 
the  obstacles,  harvested  the  forest  crop  and 
produced  a  precious  commodity — paper  for 


ABITIBI 
POWER  AND 
PAPER 
COMPANY. 
LrMITED 


{^Rbitiki 


the  presses  of  the  world — a  vital  element  in 
human  progress.  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  played 
a  part  in  the  phenomenal  upsurge  of  the  New 
South  through  providing  newsprint  on  which  is 
recorded  the  living  history  of  a  great  region 
and  a  great  people — day  by  day,  achievement 
by  achievement. 
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ALABAMA 


100  New  Industries  Each  Year 


By  W.  O.  Dobbins,  Jr.,  and  Page  S.  Bunker 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A  ,  the  twenty-second 
state  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
is  located  in  the  southernmost  tier 
of  our  states.  It  touches  and  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  reaches  to  Tennessee  on 
the  north,  with  Mississippi  to  the 
west,  Georgia  to  the  east,  and 
Florida  forming  a  part  of  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary.  Viewing  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  seen 
that  the  Gulf  states,  namely, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia  and  Florida,  form  a 
geographic  arch.  Alabama  is  the 
keystone  of  this  arch  and  may 
therefore  be  appropriately  called 
the  Keystone  State  of  the  Gulf 
region.  This  fact  reflects  the  stra¬ 
tegic  location  of  Alabama  (51,078 
square  miles)  with  respect  to  the 
great  Gulf  area,  its  economic  ac¬ 
tivities  and  its  markets. 

The  climate  ranges  from  temper¬ 
ate  in  the  north  to  warm  temper¬ 
ate  in  the  south.  The  growing  sea¬ 
son  averages  about  200  days  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  240  in 
the  central,  and  300-320  days  near 
the  Gulf  coast.  Temperatures  be¬ 
low  freezing  occur  frequently  each 
year  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  but  seldom  in  the  southern 
part.  There  is,  however,  a  demarc¬ 
ation  of  seasons  sufficiently  definite 
to  permit  the  stimulating  influence 
of  cooler  periods,  yet  not  enervat¬ 
ing  because  of  heat  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Contrary  to  some  beliefs. 
Alabama  Summers  are  not  oppres¬ 
sive.  Frequent  Summer  showers 
plus  cooling  breezes  from  the  Gulf 
produce  a  Summer  climate  which 
is  cooler,  for  example,  than  that 
found  in  the  middle  west.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  in  the 
northern  part  is  60  degrees  and  in 
the  southern  part  67  degrees.  The 
average  annual  precipitation  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  fairly  uniform  basis 
throughout  the  seasons  and 
throughout  the  state.  It  averages 
about  52  inches  in  the  northern 
part  and  64  inches  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  area. 

Industrial  Advantages 

This  climate  has  strong  advan¬ 
tages  for  industrial  operations. 
Many  manufacturers  have  found 
that  their  annual  savings  (over  a 
northern  location)  on  Winter  heat¬ 
ing  costs  are  sufficient  to  provide 
for  air  conditioning  during  the 
Summer  months  and  still  retain  a 
substantial  net  annual  saving  which 
sometimes  is  sufficient  to  amortize 
total  building  costs.  Many  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  in  Alabama 
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have  available  data  to  prove  the 
claim  that  absenteeism  rates  among 
their  employes  through  all  four 
seasons  are  lower  in  Alabama  than 
in  comparable  operations  else¬ 
where.  This  advantage  is  reflected 
in  greater  annual  profits. 

The  energy,  knowledge  and  vi¬ 
sion  of  people  must  be  applied  to 
the  available  basic  resources  to 
create  a  productive  economy  and 
wholesome  living.  The  basic  re¬ 
sources  for  any  state  are  soils, 
waters,  forests  and  minerals.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  are  pre¬ 
sented  some  highlights  on  these 
natural  resources  of  Alabama. 

300  Soil  Types 

Alabama  has  more  varied  physi¬ 
ographic  features  than  any  other 


southern  state.  There  are  six  broad 
soil  provinces  with  approximately 
300  soil  types.  Elevations  range 
from  sea  level  in  southwest  Ala¬ 
bama  to  more  than  1,600  feet  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  average  elevation  is  about  600 
feet. 

In  terms  of  land  capability,  Ala¬ 
bama  has  approximately  9,0{)0,000 
acres  of  land  predominantly  suited 
for  row  crops,  about  4,000,000 
acres  for  row  crops  and  pasture,  a 
little  over  2,000,000  acres  for  pas¬ 
ture  or  grain  crop  land  and  about 
17,000,000  acres  for  timber  or 
range  pasture.  The  above  figures 
are  based  upon  capability;  actual 
current  usage  may  not  exactly  cor¬ 
respond.  However,  it  may  be  noted 


that  ultimately  actual  land  use 
roughly  accommodates  itself  to 
land  capability. 

The  waters  of  Alabama  consti¬ 
tute  a  natural  advantage  far  beyond 
those  of  the  same  resource  found 
in  most  of  the  other  states.  Ala¬ 
bama  is  one  of  19  classified  as 
“soft  water”  states.  The  state  ranks 
second  of  all  those  of  the  Union 
in  the  extent  of  navigable  streams, 
with  approximately  1600  miles  so 
classified.  Wholly  or  partially  with¬ 
in  Alabama  are  some  nine  river 
basins.  The  two  largest  of  these 
are  the  Tombigbee-Warrior  Basin 
and  the  Alabama-Coosa  Basin. 
These  two  converge  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  the  state,  the  streams 
joining  to  form  the  Mobile  River 
System.  A  part  of  the  Tennessee 
River  Basin  extends  entirely  across 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama. 

Large  Volume  of  Water 

The  extensive  surface  water  sup¬ 
ply  spells  unlimited  opportunity 
for  those  manufacturing  categories 
which  require  large  volumes  of 
water.  For  example,  the  Alabama 
State  Planning  Board  has  cata¬ 
logued  and  sketched  569  excellent 
waterside  plant  sites.  All  of  these 
are  flood  free,  served  by  a  railroad 
and  are  on  streams  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  month  daily  flow  of  50,000,- 
000  gallons  or  more.  Many  are  on 
navigable  streams. 

The  ground  waters  of  Alabama 
have  been  subject  to  exhaustive  ex¬ 
ploration  which  is  still  continuing. 
The  supply  is  generally  good  and 
the  quality  is  excellent.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  has  inspected  hundreds  of 
wells  and  springs  over  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  state’s  area.  Ex¬ 
aminations  are  in  progress  over  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  state  and  ad¬ 
ditional  investigations  are  being 
made  in  some  of  the  other  parts 
already  sampled.  The  examinations 
of  these  wells  and  springs  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  quality  and  availability  of  the 
ground  waters  with  reference  to 
their  use  for  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  purposes. 

Artesian  Resources 

An  important  feature  of  Ala¬ 
bama’s  water  resources  lies  in  the 
availability  of  artesian  flows.  Such 
wells  are  common  in  most  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  Further 
explorations  of  the  artesian  re¬ 
sources  are  being  made  currently 
with  a  view  to  their  availability 
for  new  industries,  thus  preventing 
excessive  withdrawals  from  wells 
already  in  use  in  the  crowded  areas 
where  the  demand  may  become 
greatly  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  water  re¬ 
sources  just  mentioned,  there  are 
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I  STATE  OF  ALABAMA  j 

1  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT  g 

m  Montgomery  g 

g  We  feel  that  we  have  a  great  story  to  tell  in  Alabama,  g 

B  and  our  newspapers  hove  always  been  more  than  eager  n 

g  to  help  us  spread  the  word.  S 

§  In  Alabama's  recent  strides  forward,  the  press  has  g 

M  played  an  important  and  greatly  appreciated  part.  It  has  g 

g  always  been  a  force  for  progress,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  g 

E  power  for  good.  It  is  then  a  genuine  pleasure  to  take  g 

P  cognizance  of  this  as  members  of  the  Southern  Newspxiper  g 

F  Publishers  Association  prepare  to  observe  their  own  g 

y  half-century  of  progress.  H 

F  Our  citizens  feel  that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  focused  g 

y  on  the  South,  and,  please  pardon  the  civic  pride,  our  y 

y  state.  The  press  has  constantly  highlighted  our  magnificent  jj 

F  industrial  area  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  g 

y  It  has  consistently  called  our  attention  to  our  new  g 

F  chemical  frontier  in  the  Baldwin  and  Mobile  County  gulf  p 

g  coast  areas.  B 

g  From  our  great  metropolitan  dailies  to  our  smallest  S 

m  weekly  papers,  all  have  joined  unstinted  efforts  in  exploiting  g 

g  the  potential  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages.  M 

y  In  almost  any  instance,  a  close  study  will  reveal  that  g 

F  the  press  is  usually  in  the  thick  of  the  campaign  when  @ 

p  any  drive  for  community  betterment  is  on.  ^  M 

y  You  want  a  new  plant  in  your  city?  You  want  a  new  3 

F  industry  in  your  community?  You  want  better  government?  g 

g  Enlist  your  hometown  newspapers — they  get  the  work  done.  M 

g  The  newspapers  hove  spread  the  news  of  our  fine  3 

M  churches  and  schools,  of  our  pleasant  climate,  our  friendly  J 

g  citizens  and  our  facilities  for  industry,  agriculture  and  3 

M  recreation.  | 

g  Our  people  indeed  owe  the  newspapers  of  Alabama —  g 

g  and  the  South — a  great  debt.  Therefore,  it  is  a  most  happy  g 

g  occasion  for  me  to  soy,  "Congratulations,  and  many  more  I 

I  of  them,"  as  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  g 

I  tion  observes  its  50th  Anniversary.  8 

GORDON  PERSONS  I 
Governor  ■ 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiniiHi^ 
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thousands  of  impoundments  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  state  for  recreational  ButinessV 
and  fishing  purposes.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  of  recent  origin  and  is 
progressing  rapidly.  In  all  im-  indu  tr>- 

poundments  of  water,  public  health  Farming  . . 

regulations  are  being  complied  ^herRu^.., 

with.  Further,  under  recent  legisla-  ‘  . 

tion,  authority  for  the  control  of  Materials 
pollution  has  been  granted  the  ap-  construction... 
propriate  State  agency,  and  it  may  Manufacturing 
be  assumed  that  water  pollution  ... 

from  any  source,  which,  in  fact, 

has  never  been  very  prevalent,  will  . 

continue  to  diminish  and  ultimately  ' 
practically  disappear.  Supplementary 

Balance  in  the  natural  resources  \|-hoiesale  Trad 
of  .\labama  is  well  evidenced  by  Retail  Trade., 
what  has  been  said  regarding  soils  Trades 

and  waters,  and  further  indicated  Distributive... 
by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Enterpnse. 
forest  resources  of  the  state.  Cur-  Manufac 
rently,  there  is  a  total  of  about  21 
million  acres  of  Alabama  territory 
sustaining  forest  growth.  ,  , 

Industry 

Forest  Growth 


Alabama 

Total  Area:  51,609  Square  Miles;  Land,  51,078  Square  Miles; 
Water,  531  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 

Active 

Establish- 

- 1952 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  A  Profits 

Output 
($  MU.) 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

Indu  tn’ 

(000) 

(000) 

(I  MU.) 

($MU,) 

($MU.) 

Farming . 

2It.4 

438 

$330 

$580 

$552 

$181 

.2 

5 

6 

10 

5 

2 

Mining . 

.8 

22 

90 

135 

161 

42 

Raw  Materials . 

212.4 

465 

$426 

$725 

$718 

$225 

3.t 

62 

229 

479 

372 

49 

Manufacturing . 

5.1 

234 

891 

2,864 

2,721 

575 

Processing . 

8.2 

296 

$1,120 

$3,343 

$3,093 

$624 

2.7 

66 

294 

482 

449 

80 

Finance . 

3.3 

24 

141 

312 

282 

43 

Supplementary . 

6  0 

90 

$435 

$794 

$731 

$123 

2.5 

35 

140 

1,869 

1,680 

416 

24.4 

122 

482 

2,069 

1,886 

436 

Service  Trades . 

12.4 

72 

202 

337 

322 

no 

39  3 

229 

$824 

$4^75 

$3,888 

$962 

All  Enterprise . 

265.9 

1,080 

$2,805 

$9,137 

$8,430 

$1,934 

large  number  of  small-scale  forest- 


decades  the  practice  of  forestry  on 
large  and  small  holdings  has  in-  ^ondurab 
creased  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  At  Lumber., 
the  present  time  it  is  practically  as- 
sured  that  current  and  future  cut-  Wmrv ) 


to  render  the  annual  growth  incre¬ 
ment  equal  to  the  annual  depletion. 

There  are  180  species  of  trees  in 
Alabama.  Of  these,  30  species, 
comprising  both  hardwoods  and 
softwoods,  are  of  high  economic 
importance.  Woods  necessary  or 
desirable  for  practically  every  use 


Industry 

Active 

EstaUish- 

ments 

(000) 

Persons 

Engaged 

(000) 

from 

PajTolls 

A  Profits 
($Mil.) 

Output 
($  NtU.) 

Output 

1951 

($MU.) 

.6 

13 

$53 

$291 

$305 

* 

1 

4 

3 

.2 

58 

222 

609 

582 

Apparel . 

.1 

12 

23 

80 

71 

Paper,  etc . 

8 

54 

177 

171 

Printing . 

.4 

4 

21 

41 

47 

.2 

8 

47 

147 

164 

3 

21 

123 

101 

* 

5 

15 

75 

42 

Leather . 

* 

« 

3 

5 

to 

Nondurables . 

1.5 

111 

$460 

$1,552 

$1,516 

2.8 

40 

92 

222 

218 

.1 

2 

6 

18 

14 

.2 

8 

30 

65 

66 

Primary  Metals . 

.1 

51 

221 

801 

714 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

8 

31 

74 

72 

61 

Machincrv . 

.1 

6 

26 

53 

Electrical  Machinery . 

* 

1 

2 

5 

5 

Transp.  Equipment . 

.1 

6 

22 

66 

50 

Instruments . 

♦ 

1 

Misc.  Manufacturing . 

.1 

1 

2 

7 

Durables . 

3.6 

128 

$432 

$1,312 

$1,205 

All  Manufacturing . 

5  1 

234 

$892 

$2,864 

$2,721 

*  Too  imall  for  tabulation. 
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or  a  percentage  increase  of  8.1%. 
Of  this  total  1950  population  there 
were  1,340,937  urban  residents  to 
be  compared  with  855,941  in  1940. 
This  ten-year  increase  of  484,996 
urban  residents  is  a  dramatic  index 
of  the  progress  in  manufacturing, 
trade  and  service  industries  which 
will  be  discussed  later.  It  accentu¬ 
ated  the  breaking  of  the  shackles 
of  a  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  and  points  to  increasing 
industrialization  of  Alabama. 

Another  subdivision  of  the  total 
population  shows  760,3 13  rural 
non-farm  people,  as  compared  with 
638,356  in  1940.  The  1950  census 
also  shows  960,493  rural  farm 
dwellers,  as  contrasted  with  1,338,- 
664  in  1940.  In  these  data  are 
mirrored  the  revolution  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Alabama  during  the  ten- 
year  period  in  changing  from  a 
rural  economy  to  an  urban  econ¬ 
omy.  But  this  change  in  no  way 
evidences  a  decline  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  of  agricultural 
production,  since  such  production 
actually  increased.  It  rather  re¬ 
flects  the  increasing  mechanization 
and  efficiency  of  the  farms  as  in¬ 
dustry  grew  rapidly. 

Large  Labor  Pool 

The  1950  population  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2,079,951  white  persons 
and  982,152  non-white,  the  per¬ 
centage  being  68  and  32%  respec¬ 
tively. 

From  this  population  of  more 
than  three  million  people,  the  labor 
force  of  1,085,226  (1950  data)  is 
drawn.  Of  this  labor  force,  1,031,- 
306  were  employed,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  Alabama  had  the  benefit 
of  a  surplus  labor  pool  of  approxi¬ 
mately  45,000  workers.  Thus  ab¬ 
undant  labor  is  available  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  businessman. 
This  deep  labor  pool  will  continue 
for  many  years.  For  example,  in 


from“AlaJramTfireTts  TheTaio^  Field  lies  between  Birmingham  and  which  a  total  of  about  4  million  Alabama  the  natural  population 
prola  arthe  ™  the  west  boundary  of  the  state,  and  tons  comes  from  pit  mines.  Sand-  increase  (excess  of.  birth  over 

c  I  are  southwesterly  an  unknown  distance  stone,  limestone  and  marble  are  deaths)  for  the  period  1940  to 

■  TdrSer  fom“.ion°  The  Plat-  quarried  to  a  considerable  e«ea,.  1950  was  4%J29  This  me.,» 

’  ^  ^  eau  Field  is  composed  of  a  number  Salt  domes  in  southwest  Alabama  that  from  45,000  to 

In  Alamaba  some  35  minerals  separate  areas  in  the  northeast-  are  being  exploited  in  connection  workers  become  available  each 
have  been  discovered.  A  consider-  p^rt  of  the  state,  extending  with  certain  chemical  industries,  year;  in  fact,  Alabama  is  one 

able  number  of  these  are  of  great  westward  about  halfway  across  the  Among  other  minerals  are  bauxite,  of  the  few  remaining  areas  in  the 

economic  value.  In  their  total  they  graphite  and  small  gold  deposits.  United  States  where  there  is  still 

furnish  the  bases  of  large  and  im-  j^uch  interest  exists  in  Alabama  Alabama  has  recently  taken  rank  P'enty  of  labor  available  for  new 
portant  industries.  Those  of  great-  connection  with  the  oracticable  as  a  oetroleum  nroducine  state,  industry  and  business. 


graphite  and  small  gold  deposits.  United  States  where  there  is  still 
Alabama  has  recently  taken  rank  P'enty  of  labor  available  for  new 


in  connection  with  the  practicable  as  a  petroleum  producing  state,  in^stry  and  busine^. 


er  significance  at  the  present  time  underground  gasification  of  coal.  There  are  four  recognized  fields  in  The  story  of  Alabama  s  agricul- 
are  coah  iron  ore  and  various  ^^st  international  conference  the  southwest  part  of  the  state  with  ture  during  the  last  ten  years  again 

stones.  The  coal  fields  are  located  subject  was  held  at  Bir-  a  total  of  more  than  100  flowing  >s  a  story  of  progress.  ^ 

mainly  in  the  north  central  part  of  mingham  in  February,  1952.  Sub-  wells.  Geological  indications  are  Agricultural  Progress 

the  stat  in  the  vicinity  of  Birming-  sequent  experiments  have  been  that  these  fields,  and  probably  Alabama  in  1950  had  211,512 
nam.  i  here  are  tour  tairly  d'shnet  conducted  in  the  state.  It  appears  others  in  the  state,  will  prove  of  farms.  The  farmers  who  operate 
nems  vi^,  the  Field,  the  solutions  to  most  of  the  known  high  economic  importance  as  their  them  have  made  steady  progress 

^1  pf  ’  p-  °  possible  difficulties  in  connec-  development  proceeds.  during  the  ten-year  period  1940- 

n  e  ateau  Field.  logether  process  are  near  at  The  energizing  force  in  the  state’s  1950.  The  number  of  tractors  in- 

hey  occupy  approximately  8,900  economy,  the  critical  and  dynamic  creased  from  about  7,000  in  1940 


square  miles.  Bituminous  coal  is 


In  addition  to  the  coal  deposits,  force  which  makes  a  state  “tick,”  to  about  50,000  in  1950.  The  an- 


•  I  «  «  .  .  All  auuiLi^Jii  iiiv  vvrai  lv/ivv  wiiivii  itiaivwo  ca  ototv  tiviv,  auLiut  hi  aiiv 

mine  ,  mo  ern  systems  or  mining  ^re  large  beds  of  lignite  in  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  people  nual  farm  cash  income  rose  from 

1  g  ue  m  practically  all  cases.  Alabama.  At  present  they  are  of  of  the  state.  Therefore,  some  perti-  about  $125,000,000  in  1940  to 

Extensive  Coal  Fields  comparatively  slight  economic  val-  nent  observations  about  Alabama’s  nearly  $400,000,000  in  1950.  The 

The  coal  is  found  in  the  Potts-  ue,  but  in  the  future  it  is  probable  population  may  be  made  at  this  value  of  livestock  and  its  products 

ville  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  that  they  will  be  reckoned  among  point.  rose  from  $19,000,000  to  nearly 

Alabama  is  the  home  of  more  $85,000,000.  Many  of  these  gains 


series.  As  to  extent,  the  various  the  valuable  resources  of  the  state. 


fields  rank  as  follows:  Warrior, 


The  iron  ore  deposits  occupy  than  three  million  people — the  of-  were  made  by  increasing  the  effec- 

Cahaba,  Coosa  and  Plateau.  The  practically  the  same  geographical  ficial  1950  population  was  3,061,-  tiveness  and  efficiency  of  farming 

Coosa  Field  is  the  most  eastern  and  areas  as  does  coal.  The  crude  ore  743,  which  may  be  compared  with  methods.  Mechanization  and  the 

the  Cahaba  Field  is  a  few  miles  mined  anually  varies  in  the  neigh-  the  1940  figure  of  2,832,961.  This  application  of  improved  farming 

west  of  the  Coosa.  The  Warrior  borhood  of  12  million  tons,  of  gives  a  total  increase  of  228,782,  {Continued  on  page  20) 
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Industries 


Warehouses 


Sales  Offices 


Can  Best  Serve  the  Nations 
Fastest  Growing  Market^/^ 
from  Central  .  .  . 

\  - ’  vT'T.T"'  01 


^iffective  buying  income  in  the  Southeastern  States 
is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any  other  section  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  From  1940  to  1952,  it  soared  from 
$6,826,542,000  to  $27,193,761,000  or  more  than 
298%.  This  compares  with  197%  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Birmingham  is  the  logical  location  from  which  to 
serve  the  rich  and  rapidly  expanding  Southeastern 
market  because  it  is  the  geographic  center  of  the 
South.  From  Birmingham  the  average  distance  to 
other  major  buying  centers  in  the  South  is  shorter 
than  from  any  other  city  in  this  region.  This  means 
shorter  hauls,  faster  shipments,  substantial  savings 
in  freight  charges. 

In  the  central  Birmingham  district  you’ll  find 
superior  facilities  for  distributng  your  product  by 
rail,  truck,  water  or  air.  These  include: 

Nine  major  rail  systems  plus  three  belt  and  con¬ 
necting  lines.  The  district  originates  more  freight 
tonnage  than  any  other  point  in  the  South. 

Sixty-eight  truck  lines — 42  of  which  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  Birmingham — maintain  regular  daily  or 
overnight  service.  These  have  made  Birmingham 
known  as  the  "No.  1  Gateway”  to  Alabama  and  the 
South. 


/  GREINWOOD  I 
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NcRSBURG  ,,£1,11)1^1,  f' 
lACKSON  ®  / 

\  ®  I 

‘XHAnifsBURS  ! 


NEW  - 

ORLEANS  - - - 

Twenty  barge  lines  offer  service  from  Birmingham 
Port  on  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  River  system — the 
Southeast’s  most  important  river  highway.  This 
system  offers  a  9-foot  channel  to  the  Port  of  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Corpus  Christi,  Brownsville 
and  intermediate  ports. 

Four  major  air  lines  and  three  interconnecting 
lines,  with  59  flights  daily,  operating  from  a  close-in 
modern  airport. 


**«*«  ««*** 


The  Birmingham  Committee  of  100  invites  you  to  write  for  detailed  data  on  the 
Birmingham  district’s  unexcelled  advantages  for  serving  or  selling  the  Southeast. 

BIRMINGHAM  COMMITTEE  OF  100 

1914  Sixth  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Gordon  Persons 
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Frank  E.  Spain 
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continued  from  page  18 
techniques  were,  of  course,  largely 
responsible. 

The  industries  based  on  the  for¬ 
est  lands  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
state.  They  comprise  mainly  the 
lumber,  pulpwood,  veneer,  cooper¬ 
age,  piling,  naval  stores,  handle, 
excelsior,  boxes  and  crates,  furni¬ 
ture  and  various  phases  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Space  is  too  limited  to  treat 
of  many  of  these  in  detail.  The 
most  typical  of  such  industries  is 
that  of  lumber  manufacture.  There 
are  approximately  2,600  sawmills 
in  Alabama.  These  together  with 
the  other  wood  using  industries 
market  a  production  total  approx¬ 
imately  of  $222,000,000  per  an¬ 
num.  These  products  enter  as  semi¬ 
finished  or  finished  materials  into 
other  businesses  such  as  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  boats,  furniture 
and  numerous  other  items,  bringing 
the  grand  total  of  manufactured 
products  so  involved  to  a  very  high 
figure  indeed.  The  wood  producing 
lands  from  which  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  derived  amount  to  63Vi% 
of  the  total  land  surface  of  the 
state. 

Fisheries  and  Sea  Food  Industries 

The  Mobile  River  and  Bay  area, 
together  with  the  adjoining  coastal 
waters  of  the  state,  provide  the 
foundation  of  industries  rapidly 


Modern  industry  with  transportation  facilities:  Aluminum  plant  in 
Alabama  with  State  Docks  in  background. 


assuming  Important  proportions. 
These  comprise,  among  others,  salt 
water  fishing,  oyster  harvesting  and 
shrimping.  The  processing  of  the 
products  of  these  industries  is  also 
becoming  a  prominent  industry 
employing  an  increasing  number 
of  workers  at  various  points  in  the 
state. 

At  the  present  time  approximate¬ 
ly  400  water  craft  are  engaged  in 
taking  the  fish  and  sea  food  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  waters  in  the  locali¬ 


ties  mentioned.  At  the  production 
level,  approximately  6,000  people 
are  engaged.  The  businesses  based 
on  this  area  involve  about  $5,550,- 
000  per  annum.  Going  further  into 
the  distributing  and  retailing  as¬ 
pects,  including  sea  products 
brought  in  from  adjoining  states, 
the  total  amounts  to  approximately 
$12,500,000. 

Industrial  Machine 
Alabama’s  industrial  machine, 
resting  on  a  broad  and  solid  re¬ 
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All-Star  Gains  in 
Anniston! 


/  Here,  indeed,  is  an  all-star 
market.  Prosperous  Anniston 
itself,  its  important  surround¬ 
ings  eontributory  cities  and, 
finally.  The  Anniston  Sta», 
a  newspaper  of  vast  influence 
throughout  its  area.  The  map 
visualizes  both  Trade  Area  and 
Star  circulation. 

Because  of  impressive  growth, 
Anniston  shares  in  the  S.H.- 
P.A.  Anniversary  and  in  its 
co-related  celebration  of  "To- 
Day's  South”  .  .  .  dedicated 
to  the  section's  phenomenal  on¬ 
ward  stride. 


source  base,  is  turning  out  vast 
quantities  of  products.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  industries  are  primary  metals, 
lumber  and  wood  products,  textile 
mill  products,  food  and  apparel. 
New,  fast  growing  industries  are 
fabricated  metals,  machinery,  chem¬ 
ical  and  allied  products,  paper  and 
allied  products,  and  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts.  Here  are  a  few  growth  indi¬ 
cations:  Manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  in  Alabama  in  1940  was  130,- 
176,  but  in  June  1953  this  employ¬ 
ment  was  236,200;  value  added  by 
manufacture  went  from  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  a 
little  over  one  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually;  employment  in  iron,  steel 
and  their  products  in  1940  was  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000,  but  now  it  is 
about  46,000;  textile  mill  products 
employment  was  42,000  in  1940 
and  now  is  51,000;  lumber  and 
timber  basic  products  employment 
was  21,000  in  1940  and  is  now 
39,000;  in  paper  and  allied  prod¬ 
ucts  employment  went  from  3,000 
to  8,000;  in  chemicals  and  allied 
products,  from  5,000  to  7,500;  in 
rubber  products  from  1,000  to  5,- 
000;  in  transportation  equipment 
from  2,000  to  10,000;  in  machin¬ 
ery  from  1,000  to  9,000;  in  apparel 
from  4,000  to  15,000;  and  in  food 
from  8,000  to  15,000.  The  above 
are  approximate  figures. 

Such  a  story  of  progress  on  a 
broad  and  diversified  base  can  be 
best  seen  in  Alabama  by  looking  at 
new  factory  buildings.  Approxi- 
{.Continued  on  page  22) 


PRACTICAL  PROOF  OF  AN  ALL-STAR 
MARKET'S  GROWTH 

Calhoun  County  (Anniston),  with  79,539  population  In 
1950,  registered  a  25.67a  gain  over  1940.  In  1953 — 83,600!  And 
this  gain  Is  likewise  reflected  in  every  fleld  of  economic 
progress.  The  Anniston  Market’s  aggregate.  City  and  Trade 
Area  flve-year  gain — 407o — to  197,200. 

While  Anniston  is  6th  in  population  in  Alabama,  its  per 
capita  income  and  sales  in  1952  were  $1,024  and  $860,  re¬ 
spectively,  ranking  it  5th  in  the  State. 

What  makes  Anniston  tick?  Established  soru’ces  of  Incrane 
and  great  new  Industrial  installations,  spending  many 
millions. 

A  Star  newspaper  achievement — The  Star  carried  769,678  lines  of 
"national”  in  1952  for  a  6%  gain.  First  six  months  of  1953 — 
30%  gain  will  be  approximated.  A  74%  coverage  of  Calhoun  County 
alone. 

W(ie  Star  ★ 

Anniston,  Alabama 

Represented  by  —  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY. 
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Building  factories  and  homes  for  new  workers  is  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Florence-Sheffield-Tuscumbla,  the  Tri- 
Cities  of  Alabama.  The  annual  Industrial  payroll  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  $50  million — a  fantastic  figure  only  a  few  years  ago. 

This  is  the  famous  Muscle  Shoals  area,  where  Wilson 
Dam  is  located — the  hub  of  the  TVA  System. 

f  lortncE  '(Ciints 

^hEffitld'Cuscumbia  i:ri  QtiE8  ©ailg 

REPRESENTED  lY 

WALLACE  WITMER  CO. 

MEMPHIS  NEWYORK  CHICAGO 
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BIRMINGHAM  Todoy- 

a  most  important  Southern  market. 

jj  Birmingham  hos  the  second  highest  Family  Income  among  ^ 
•'  cities  in  the  Southeost  .  .  .  quite  a  change  from  prewar  days. 


wouldn't  you  soy? 


Metropolitan  Area 


Average  Family  Income 


ATLANTA 


$2,278  $5,889 


BIRMINGHAM  1,775  5,283  198% 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Lo.  2,085  5,252  152% 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  2,380  5,221  119% 

MIAMI,  Flo.  2,305  5,193  125% 

JACKSONVILLE,  Flo.  2,274  5,151  127% 

KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.  1,632  5,020  208% 

MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  2,312  4,801  108% 


Souree:  Soloe-MenagMient  Svrrey  of  Buying  Power  1953  ami  1941 
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continued  front  page  20 
mately  100  major  new  industries 
have  been  started  each  year  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Tremendous  developments  have 
recently  occured  in  Alabama  in  the 
synthetic  fiber  field.  A  few  specific 
concerns  can  be  mentioned:  Beau- 
nit  Mills,  with  a  thirty  million- 
dollar  rayon  development  at  Chil- 
dersburg;  Chemstrand  Corporation, 
with  a  thirty  million-dollar  acrilan 
development  at  Decatur;  Court- 
aulds,  with  a  twelve  million-dollar 
rayon  development  north  of  Mobile 
and  Chemstrand,  with  a  multi- 
million-dollar  nylon  development 
at  Pensacola,  only  thirty  miles 
from  the  Alabama  border. 

As  with  other  regions  and  com¬ 
munities,  the  main  sources  of  pow¬ 
er  in  Alabama  are  electricity  and 
steam.  The  first  is  derived  from 


hydroelectric  and  also  from  steam 
plants.  The  two  institutions  fur¬ 
nishing  the  bulk  of  the  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power,  and  to  a  large  extent 
power  derived  from  generators  op¬ 
erated  by  steam,  are  the  Alabama 
Power  Company  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Rates  for  all  uses  of  electricity 
in  Alabama  are  regarded  as  being 
lower  than  in  most  sections  of  the 
nation.  The  institutions  and  au¬ 
thorities  engaged  in  this  field  have 
been  cooperative  with  the  public, 
and  have  aided  very  largely  in 
broadening  the  total  development 
of  the  entire  state.  Working  in 
harmony  with  other  agencies  in 
this  field,  the  accomplishments 
noted  in  the  foregoing  have  been 
actually  remarkable.  Electric  pow¬ 
er  systems  are  integrated  and  their 
coordination  and  prospective  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  region  are  adc- 
»quate  to  provide  for  a  very  large 


Is  One  of  America’s  Most  Important  Markets 
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A  16-County  Readership 

There  are  16  contiguous  counties 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  .  .  . 
all  busy,  all  prosperous.  They  form 
a  hand.some  “lx)nus”  to  the  Mobile 
Market. 

And  in  this  entire  area,  everylxKly 
reads  The  Pre,s.s  Reoister — al¬ 
most  50  times  more  people  than 
any  OTHER  newspajier. 

Radio  helps.  But  newspaper  and 
radio  collaborate.  The  Mobile 
Press  Register  are  o\vners  amt 
operators  of  Radio  Station  WARB 
— -AM-FM. 


True  .  .  .  there  are  nutneroue  reasone  but  one 

'  t. _  of  the  more  important  ones  is  that  of  growth, 

uprou"''  map  across.  In  1940,  Mobile  was  the 

- 102nd  City  in  the  U.  S.  A.  ( quite  a  record  in 

M0IA  \  \  its  own  right). 

IT  111  1 1 1  I  I  I  I  I  ill  1 1  Now  Mobile  is  number  77.  Its  county  census 
population  231,105  in  1950  was  62%  over 
1940 — the  gain  was  nearly  three  times  more 
than  any  other  county  in  Alabama. 

...  and  HERE,  THE  AUTHENTICATED  REASONS 

•  Added  to  an  already  Immense  industrial  economic  status,  there 
has  been  an  $80-mllllon  Industrial  boom.  New  plants  .  .  .  en¬ 
largements  of  others. 

•  Mobile  County  is  first  In  Alabama  In  Effective  Buying  Income 
per  family.  In  progress,  generally.  Mobile  Is  a  top  city  in  the 
U.  S.  progress — well  above  such  cities  as  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
Jacksonville,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  New  York. 

•  In  the  last  decade,  assessed  valuation  of  property  increased  133% 
to  $108-mlllion.  All  other  departments  registered  an  equSlly 
important  gain. 

•  4th  in  the  Nation  in  %  of  retail  sales  gain.  (298.6';;  over  past  10 
years.  Food,  General  Merchandise,  Drugs.) 

•  This  is  a  market  not  merely  of  Mobile’s  fine  “Central  City," 
129,009  population-strong,  but  County  and  Trade  Area  measure 
up  to  the  same  growth. 

•  and,  finally,  newspapers  certainly  DO  help  to  make  markets,  by 
inspiring  Civic  Pride,  encouraging  every  onward-moving  plan  or 
idea.  We  believe  we  have  played  an  interesting  part  in  this. 

•  To  the  SNPA  Golden  Anniversary  throughout  the  South  and  to 
the  motivation  of  a  “TODAY’S  SOUTH”  movement,  we  extend 
congratulations. 

•  It  is  merely  the  glamorous  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  South. 
Every  hour  brings  new  evidence  of  more — and  MORE — progress. 


NationcA  Representatives 

The  JOHN  BUDD  Company 


expansion  of  industries  within  the  which  is  scheduled  for  completion 
state.  The  major  strength  of  the  in  1955.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
power  facilities  in  Alabama  is,  like  thority  has  extended  its  facilities, 
many  of  the  other  economic  serv-  Power  is  available  to  meet  the 
ices,  based  in  the  first  instance  needs  of  expanding  industry, 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  The  principal  cities  in  Alabama 
state,  in  this  case  coal  and  water,  are  furnished  with  natural  gas  from 
Power  Developments  fields  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Prominent  among  the  recent  de-  The  four  corporations  serving  as 
velopments  of  power  facilities  is  primary  distributors  of  natural  g^ 
the  Alabama  Power  Company’s  en-  in  Alabama  ^  are  the  Transconti- 
larged  generating  capacity  of  its  nental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corporation, 
Gorgas  No.  2  Steam  Plant  from  the  United  Gas  Pipe  Line,  the 
220,000  kilowatts  to  320,000  kilo-  Southern  Natural  Gas  Company 
watts  and  its  completed  installation  nnd  the  Alabama-Tennessee  Natu- 
of  an  additional  generator  unit  at  ml  Gas  Company.  Alabama  indus- 
Martin  Dam  on  the  Tallapossa  tries  consume  approximately  100 
River,  increasing  the  capacity  of  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum, 
this  plant  from  99,000  kilowatts  to  The  state  highway  system  com- 
154,000  kilowatts.  Nearing  com-  prises  7,900  miles,  7,800  being 
pletion  also  by  this  company  is  the  paved.  With  the  system  virtually 
Barry  Steam  Plant  at  Salco,  Ala-  complete,  insofar  as  paving  is  con- 
bama.  The  company  has  also  be-  cerned,  the  state  now  has  under¬ 
gun  preliminary  engineering  work  way  a  program  which  involves 
on  a  new  steam  plant  at  Gorgas  about  20  million  dollars  annually 
- - - -  to  further  improve  existing  high¬ 
ways  and  to  eliminate  traffic  bottle- 
'  /  necks.  Approximately  7,300  miles 

Wr%^Yy7/Cc  I  of  the  county  highway  system  are 
paved.  This  gives  a  total  of  about 
15,000  miles  of  paved  highways  in 
Alabama.  In  1930  only  1,000  miles 
were  paved,  thus  the  excellent 
_  progress  which  has  been  made  is 

larkets  evident. 

The  state  is  well  provided  with 
____________  railroad  lines,  there  being  a  little 

over  5,000  miles  serving  practically 
reasons  but  one  of  important  communities. 

that  of  growth.  There  are  27  railroad  companies. 

dobile  was  the  Five  major  airlines  Eastern.  Cap- 

uite  a  record  in  ital.  Delta  C  &  S,  National,  and 
Southern,  operate  in  Alabama  over 
1,394  airway  miles. 

t  courUy^ensus  truck  companies  com- 

was  62 /c  over  plement  the  above  transportation 

ii^e  times  more  services.  There  are  103  bus  lines 

operating  in  Alabama  and  284 
)  REASONS  truck  lines  have  authority  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  state. 

lie  status,  there  In  addition  to  the  above  facili- 

plants  .  .  .  en-  ties,  Alabama  has  another  trans¬ 
portation  facility  of  great  impor- 
Buylng  Income  tance.  This  is  the  Alabama  State 
top  city  In  the  Docks,  a  35  million-dollar  ocean 
■leans,  Memphis,  terminal  which  extends  over  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  frontage  at 
r  Increased  133%  the  port  of  Mobile.  Its  facilities  in¬ 
ured  an  equSlly  elude  a  shipside  cold  storage 

plant,  a  terminal  railway,  a  bond- 
.6';;  over  past  10  ed  cotton  warehouse,  bulk  material 
handling  plant,  a  grain  elevator 
“Central  City,"  and  reinforced  concrete  piers  capa- 

ae  Area  measure  ble  of  berthing  25  large  ocean¬ 

going  vessels. 

lake  markets,  by  Alabama  has  226  active  banks, 

-moving  plan  or  70  of  which  are  national  banks, 

jart  In  this.  Total  deposits  in  1951  were  $1,- 

he  South  and  to  378,000.000  which  may  be  com¬ 
ment,  we  extend  pared  with  the  figure  $296,700,000 

in  1929,  or  a  percentage  gain  of 
ra  for  the  South.  364%. 

MORE — progress.  In  addition  to  the  banks,  Ala¬ 

bama  has  important  insurance  in- 
td  -  ■  stitutions  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations  which  also  serve  the 
r  financial  needs  of  individuals  and 

-1  new  business  operations.  The  fi- 

k.1  I  ISl  6  1  nancial  picture  is  good  for  expand- 

^  ^  \  ‘”8  industry  and  business. 

^  1  I  Alabama  is  a  healthy  state;  proof 

|«4  D  1  of  is  seen  in  the  crude  death 

r^tes.  In  1950,  the  crude  death 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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AGRICULTURE 


The  South’s  “Green  Revolution 


ff 


By  any  yardstick  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  progress  the  South¬ 
ern  region,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
leads  all  the  rest. 

The  South  has  enjoyed  15  years 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  Her 
agriculture  has  been  recast  to  con¬ 
serve  soil,  water  and  human  re¬ 
sources;  to  produce  meat,  milk  and 
poultry  products  for  the  better 
nutrition  of  her  people.  The  sen¬ 
sational  upsurge  in  Southern  indus¬ 
trial  growth  has  been  a  catalytic 
agent  with  double-action: 

(1)  It  provided  jobs  locally  for 
under-employed  farm  workers  at 
fantastic  wages  and  (2)  these  lush 
payrolls  created  markets  for  mer¬ 
chants.  professional  men  and  farm¬ 
ers  that  are  revolutionizing  the 
Southern  economy. 

Tog  Jam’  Was  Broken 
At  long  last,  the  South  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  envisioned  by  the  Georgia 
patriot.  Henry  W.  Grady,  in  1889. 

The  South  was  slow  to  accept 
Grady's  dramatic  challenge.  It 
took  much  more  Southern  oratory, 
considerable  crusading  and  a  lot  of 
common  sense,  plus  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  suffering  by  an  underpriv¬ 
ileged  people.  But  once  the  log 
jam  was  broken,  an  agricultural 
renaissance  began  to  sweep  the 
South  like  a  prairie  fire.  Follow¬ 
ing  in  its  wake  are  higher  incomes, 
a  better  standard  of  living  and 
greater  happiness  on  farms  of  that 
great  agricultural  empire  below 
the  Potomac. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  South¬ 
ern  farm  problem,  one  must  look 
back  to  the  days  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion.  After  the  Confederacy  fell 
the  South  was  relegated  to  an 
agricultural  economy.  We  were 
forced,  through  economic  rigging, 
to  sell  the  products  of  our  soil 
outside  the  ^uth  at  prices  set  by 
world  markets  and  bay  back  fab¬ 
ricated  products  at  prices  few  could 
afford  to  pay. 

Our  agricultural  textbooks,  writ¬ 
ten  largely  in  the  North,  taught 
that  the  South  should  grow  cotton 
and  tobacco — two  crops  which  we 
could  produce  better  than  any  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  that 
we  should  buy  our  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  Middle  West  where 
virgin  soil  and  cheap  grain  cut 
livestock  production  costs  to  the 
bone. 

Old  Theory  Didn't  Work 

That  was  good  economics.  It 
made  sense.  There  was  just  one 
thing  wrong  with  it:  it  didn’t 
work!  It  impoverished  our  soil, 
our  people  and  our  institutions  for 

Dr.  Sanders  is  Editor  of  “The 
Muthem  Planter”  at  Richmond, 
Va. 


By  Dr.  Paul  D.  Sanders 


generations,  and  won  for  us  the 
despised  title,  “Economic  Problem 
No.  I.”  But  the  South  today  has 
cast  that  unhappy  cognomen  into 
its  author’s  teeth! 

Over  the  long  pull,  there  is  no 
section  of  the  country  with  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Southern  states. 
Our  rapid  industrialization  and  our 
shift  to  an  animal  agriculture  are 
revolutionizing  the  economic  life 
and  living  standards  of  the  region. 
Research  at  our  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and,  in¬ 
deed,  by  privately  financed  organi¬ 
zations  is  rewriting  the  textbooks 
on  Southern  agriculture. 

We  are  finding  that  this  region 
can  become  a  great  livestock  coun¬ 
try;  that  Southerners  need  no  long¬ 
er  depend  upon  the  Middle  West 
for  meat  and  dairy  products.  A 
Virginia  farmer  said  to  me  recent¬ 
ly,  “The  West  has  too  long  held 
the  key  to  the  smokehouse  door!” 

Grassland  Fanning 

Any  successful  livestock  enter¬ 
prise  must  be  built  upon  cheap 
feed.  Grass  is  the  cheapest  feed 
for  all  kinds  of  animals  and  sod 
the  perfect  soil  conservation  meas¬ 
ure.  The  South  has  every  natural 
advantage  in  the  growing  of  grass 
— heavy  rainfall  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  mild  winters 
and  a  long  growing  season.  Land 
resources  for  grassland  farming 
are  almost  unlimited.  We  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  unimproved  pas¬ 
tures,  vast  areas  of  idle  land  and 
much  submarginal  crop  land  that 
are  destined  to  become  a  major 
source  of  meat  and  milk  made 
from  grass,  hay  and  silage. 


Additional  millions  of  acres  of 
good  cotton,  corn  and  tobacco 
land  once  lay  bare  in  Winter.  Cov¬ 
er  crops  of  small  grains,  clovers 
or  grasses  are  now  being  seeded 
on  this  land  to  conserve  soil  and 
water — prevent  the  ravages  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  add  large  quantities  of 
organic  matter  to  the  soil.  They 
are  supporting  an  enormous  live¬ 
stock  population  during  the  most 
critical  feeding  period  of  the  year. 
Many  of  these  fine  Winter  covers 
yield  profitable  seed  crops  as  well. 
The  South’s  Kentucky  31  fescue 
seed  crop  last  year  totaled  47  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 

The  remark  by  Hugh  MacRae, 
famous  North  Carolina  farm  lead¬ 
er  of  yesteryear,  ‘The  South  will 
come  into  her  own  when  our  fields 
are  green  in  Winter,”  has  finally 
become  a  reality. 

Hay  and  Pasturage 

Hay  and  pasturage  provide  two- 
thirds  of  the  nutrients  for  dairy 
cows,  three-fourths  for  beaf  cattle 
and  nine-tenths  for  sheep.  Dairy 
cows  have  produced  82%  as  much 
milk  on  forage  alone  as  when  fed 
grain  concentrate.  Forage  fed  cows 
have  averaged  8,410  pounds  of 
4%  milk  annually  for  five  years. 
The  average  dairy  cow  in  the 
United  States  produces  about  5,000 
pounds. 

Beef  yields  of  500  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  improved  pasture  are 
common  in  the  Southeast.  In  a 
Mississippi  experiment,  steers  fat¬ 
tened  on  winter  pasture  of  fertil¬ 
ized  Italian  rye  grass  gained  326 
pounds  per  acre  with  a  profit  of 
$84  per  steer.  Comparable  steers 
fed  grain  in  dry  lot  made  a  profit 
of  $48  each.  Fertilized  Bermuda 


The  triumvirate  of  Southern  agricultural  progress — milk  cows,  im¬ 
proved  pasture  and  pine  trees.  Grass  and  trees  made  the  soils  down 
through  the  ages  and  the  South  is  returning  to  them  for  its  conserva¬ 
tion  and  restoration.  .Milk  production  ranks  fourth  as  a  source  of 
farm  income  in  the  South. 
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grass  in  Georgia  produced  569 
pounds  of  beef  and  2,500  pounds 
of  hay  per  acre. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  this  Sum¬ 
mer  the  results  of  a  three-year  ex¬ 
periment  to  answer  the  question, 
“Is  there  any  difference  in  beef 
quality  between  cattle  fattened  on 
grass  and  those  fattened  on  corn?” 
They  concluded  (see  Virginia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Bulletin  458) 
that  “beef  produced  from  grass  is 
equal  in  quality  to  beef  produced 
from  hay  and  grain  provided  both 
are  from  cattle  with  equal  fatness.” 

Worshipping  False  Gods 
Data  collected  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  each  100  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  obtained  from 
pasture  cost  64  cents;  from  alfalfa 
hay,  83  cents;  from  corn,  $1.38; 
from  corn  silage,  $1.54;  and  from 
oats,  $2.02.  Although  these  arc 
not  today’s  prices,  the  relationship 
remains  about  the  same. 

An  acre  of  good  pasture  will 
produce  the  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  found  in  125  bushels  of 
corn — 2Vi  times  the  average  per 
acre  yield  of  corn  in  Iowa.  For  a 
hundred  years  the  South  has  been 
worshipping  false  gods! 

As  for  labor  cost,  grass  again 
“shows  its  heels.”  In  a  North 
Carolina  experiment  the  return  per 
man  hour  of  labor  in  producing 
total  digestible  nutrients  for  live¬ 
stock  was  $23.09  for  pasture,  $5.81 
for  wheat,  $3.69  for  corn  and 
$2.79  for  oats.  The  day  has  finally 
arrived  when  a  Southern  farmer 
can  afford  “to  let  grass  grow  under 
his  feet!” 

Doing  Something  About  It 
Business  men,  farm  leaders  and 
government  officials  were  quick  to 
seize  upon  these  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  once  they  were  demon¬ 
strated,  and  inaugurate  pasture  im¬ 
provement  programs  in  every 
Southern  state.  In  many  commu¬ 
nities  the  crusade  has  reached 
evangelical  proportions.  The  South 
has  underway  a  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  program  second  to  none  in 
the  nation. 

Virginia  is  typical.  Governor 
John  S.  Battle  appointed  a  60-man 
“Pasture  Improvement  Committee” 
with  representatives  from  all  of 
the  State-wide  farm  organizations, 
business  groups  and  educational 
agencies  to  carry  the  story  of  bet¬ 
ter  pastures  into  every  rural  com¬ 
munity.  County  committees  were 
set-up  in  97  of  Virginia’s  98  coun¬ 
ties  to  stage  demonstrations  on  pas¬ 
ture  renovation — liming,  fertilizing 
and  seeding;  to  conduct  lectures, 
tours  and  “green  pasture”  contests. 
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Business  men,  bankers  and  civic 
clubs  donated  liberal  prizes;  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  stations  gave 
unstintingly  of  their  space  and 
time. 

A  Common  Goal 

In  a  lifetime  of  work  devoted  to 
building  Southern  agriculture,  I 
have  never  seen  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life — the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker — 
join  together  with  such  enthusiasm 
to  achieve  a  common  goal.  The 
people  of  Virginia  have  made  the 
countryside  unspeakably  beautiful 
in  its  greenness,  and  they  have 
done  it  almost  over-night.  This 
same  story  could  be  duplicated  in 
varying  degrees  in  every  one  of 
the  Southern  States. 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  or 
county  weekly  in  the  South  that 
has  not  published  a  supplement  or 
special  edition  on  pastures  during 
the  better  pastures  campaign.  This 
has  been  a  major  contributing  fac¬ 


tor  to  the  “Green  Revolution." 
The  South  is  ushering  in  a  great 
livestock  industry  on  the  magic 
carpet  of  verdant  grass. 

Over  the  long  haul  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  increasing  our  total 
feed  supplies  at  low  cost  lies  in 
the  improvement  of  grasslands. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Myers,  Director  of 
Field  Crops  Research,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  said:  “Improved  grasslands  can 
produce  on  much  of  the  crop  land 
of  this  country  more  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  per  acre,  at  less  cost 
per  unit  of  nutrients,  and  with 
greater  returns  per  man  hour  of 
labor  than  can  corn  and  the  other 
feed  grains.” 

Fertilizer  and  Water 

The  South  has  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  that  statement  on  millions 
of  acres  in  recent  years.  The  plant 
food  industry  last  year  produced 
over  22  million  tons  of  fertilizer — 
three  times  the  pre-war  output. 


Half  of  this  tonnage  went  into  the 
Southern  states,  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  it  being  applied  to 
grasslands  with  astounding  results. 

The  South  is  abundantly  blest 
with  water.  Except  for  Ae  ex¬ 
treme  western  areas,  the  South 
averages  over  40  inches  of  rainfall 
annually;  some  sections  have  60  to 
70  inches.  This  heavy  rainfall  is 
impounded  in  creeks,  rivers  and 
farm  ponds  for  livestock  and  ir¬ 
rigating  crops,  pastures  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens.  Irrigation  is  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  development  in  South¬ 
ern  agriculture. 

Farm  ponds  dot  the  countryside. 
The  Alabama  Experiment  Station 
proved  that  the  average  acre  of 
farm  pond  in  the  South  produces 
less  than  200  pounds  of  fish  an¬ 
nually.  But  when  properly  stocked 
and  fertilized,  yields  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  are  common.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  now  widespread  in  the 
South,  adding  another  source  of 
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food  and  recreation  for  the  farm 
family. 

More  Meat  for  Dixie  Diets 
Much  of  the  South  lies  close  to 
the  big  markets  of  the  industrial 
East.  This  gives  the  Southern  stock- 
men  a  tremendous  market  advan¬ 
tage.  Two-thirds  of  the  beef  is  con¬ 
sumed  East  of  the  Mississippi  River 
with  only  one-third  being  prod¬ 
uced  here.  The  average  cut  of  beef 
travels  1,000  miles  from  producer 
to  consumer.  Rising  transportation 
costs  plus  the  low-cost  advantage 
of  grass-fed  beef  have  won  for  the 
Upper  South  the  sobriquet,  “beef 
cattle  capital  of  the  East.” 

In  addition,  the  South  has  a  fab¬ 
ulous  untapped  market  for  meat 
and  milk  here  at  home.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  animal  proteins  in 
the  Southern  diet  is  well  below 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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NL^Nicht  Lener 

LT-in.  i  L«i..Taiqi...n  j.3{g  pgj.  ]  QQQ  populatlon  for  the 

vLT.imivictotTLtt  J  United  States  was  9.6;  in  Alabama 

■  the  rate  was  8.7.  The  people  of 

iiBatpoint<rfd..tiaauon  Alabama  are  served  by  2,060  phy¬ 
sicians.  A  large  new  hospital  con- 
AM  1 1 .  36  struction  program  has  been  under¬ 

way  for  several  years.  Since  World 
R  ATflN  FI  A-  hospitals  with  2,170 

nAIUN  rLA—  completed  under 

the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  program. 
.  ABAMA  number  of  licensed  beds 

under  an  Alabama  licensing  law 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health  is  7,678. 

Referring  again  to  the  natural 
I  hi  I  ijQ  resources  of  Alabama,  it  is  noted 

'  '  that  these  contribute  greatly  to  rec- 

. INES  OF  reational  opportunities  of  a  high 

standard.  The  varied  terrain  pro- 

I  OF  60  I  vides  mountains  streams,  lakes  and 

beaches  in  numerous  combinations. 
1 R D  ,  TO  Twelve  large  State  Parks  have 

-V  been  established.  Meanwhile,  local 

^  communities  in  cooperation  with 

jjj  I  jg  the  State  recreational  authorities 

have  contributed  to  the  building  of 
YOUTHFUL  some  12  smaller  facilities  centered 

about  a  natural  or  artificial  lake  as 
)  TO  BE  I  its  main  feature 

'S  FASTEST  Mounting  Incomes 

A  broad  resource  base,  intelli- 
gent  people,  expanding  industry 
and  business  supported  by  sound 
0  ABLY  I  financial  institut  ons,  forward-look¬ 

ing  educational  programs  and  a 
ON  OF  healthy  climate  lead  to  rapidly 

mounting  incomes.  In  1940,  total 
income  payment  to  Alabamians  ap¬ 
proximated  $763,000,000;  in  1952 
these  payments  had  risen  to  $3,- 

II  089,000,000,  a  305%  gain.  This 
percent  gain  for  Alabama  is  to  be 
compared  with  a  percent  gain  of 
237  for  the  continental  United 
States.  Per  capita  income  payments 
rose  spectacularly.  In  1940  the  per 
capita  income  payments  in  Ala¬ 
bama  were  $269  as  compared  with 
$1,012  in  1952,  a  percent  gain  of 

— — J  approximately  280. 
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continued  from  page  24 

the  national  average.  The  South¬ 
east  is  barely  producing  half  of  its 
meat  needs  and  milk  consumption 
falls  far  short  of  meeting  min¬ 
imum  standards  set  for  good  nu¬ 
trition.  The  opportunity  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  beef,  pork  and  milk  prod¬ 
uction  in  this  region  seems  almost 
unlimited. 

Growth  of  the  South’s  poultry 
industry  has  been  amazing.  Farm 
income  from  chickens  and  eggs  last 
year  in  the  Southern  States  was 
over  800  million  dollars — larger 
than  the  total  income  from  cotton 
and  cottonseed  15  years  ago.  The 
South’s  income  from  chickens  has 
increased  782%  in  15  years. 
Georgia  has  suddenly  become  the 
largest  broiler  producing  State  in 
the  Union.  In  fact,  six  of  the  top 
ten  broiler  producing  States  are 
below  the  Potomac.  Two  others. 


Maryland  and  Delaware,  are  usual¬ 
ly  grouped  with  the  Southern  re¬ 
gion. 

Top  Ten  States 
In  Broiler  Production,  1952 


Rank 

State 

Million  Bn 

1 

Georgia 

113 

2 

Arkansas 

73 

3 

Delaware 

65 

4 

Texas 

61 

5 

Maryland 

57 

6 

Virginia 

51 

7 

California 

48 

8 

North  Carolina  43 

9 

Indiana 

34 

10 

Mississippi 

31 

Poultry  Production 
Poultry  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  farm  income  in  Virginia, 
the  State  ranking  second  nation¬ 
ally  in  turkey  production.  Bulk  of 
the  turkey  output  in  the  Old 
Dominion  is  the  new  breed,  Belts- 
ville  White.  Introduced  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  soon  after  it 
was  developed  by  the  United  States 


Department  of  Agriculture  a  few  Springing  up  around  the  rapidly 
years  ago,  this  small  turkey  has  expanding  poultry  industry  in  the 
become  known  as^  “Virginia’s  Cin-  South  have  come  thriving  feed, 
derella  Bird.”  Virginia  produces  equipment  and  processing  busines- 
more  than  half  the  Beltsville  ses.  Trucks  haul  the  dressed  birds 
Whites  in  the  Nation,  most  of  them  to  consuming  centers,  bringing 
being  sold  as  turkey  broilers.  back  loads  of  feeds  and  manufac- 
The  premium  price  for  hatching  tured  products.  Poultry  sets  off  a 
eggs  and  the  strong  demand  local-  sort  of  economic  chain  reaction 
ly  for  table  eggs  are  forging  a  gi-  that  builds  the  business  life  of  the 
§Rntic  movement  to  build  r  South-  rursl  community* 
wide  market  egg  business.  Local  o  «  u  ^  *  n  j 

successes  with  laying  flocks  have 

been  phenomenal.  Farm  flock  rec-  South  is  making  a  herculean 

ords  in  North  Carolina  during  effort  to  step  up  gram  production 
1950-51  showed  that  laying  hens  to  help  feed  the  constantly  increas- 
paid  a  higher  wage  per  hour  than  **'8  livestock  and  poultry  numbers, 
any  other  livestock  enterprise.  A  Scores  of  new  varieties  of  barley, 
unit  of  800  hens  was  compared  wheat,  peculiarly  suited 

with  units  of  40  beef  cattle,  5  South,  have  been  developed 

brood  sows,  70  hogs,  and  20  dairy  ***  recent  years.  Seeded  early  on 
cattle.  The  returns  per  hour  for  adapted  soil,  these  small  grains  arc 
man  labor  were  as  follows:  800  providing  winter  cover  for  crop 
hens — $4.16  per  hour;  40  beef  cat-  j^nd,  grazing  for  livestock,  and  an 
tie — $3.49  per  hour;  5  sows  and  important  feed  for  livestock  and 
70  hogs— $2.19  per  hour;  and  20  poultry.  Indeed,  oats  have  become 
dairy  cattle — $1.05  per  hour.  ^  major  cash  crop  and  feed  grain 

throughout  much  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  Income  from  wheat  in  the 
South  has  jumped  216%  in  the 
past  15  years. 

Large  acreages  of  lespedeza  hay 
land  are  disced  after  harvest  in  Fall 
and  seeded  to  small  grain.  The 
green  roots  of  the  grain  halt  ero¬ 
sion  and  hold  plant  food  in  Winter. 
Enough  lespedeza  seed  is  shattered 
to  reseed  itself,  giving  a  perfect 
stand  of  the  legume  for  hay  or 

-  pasture  after  the  grain  is  com- 

____________  bined  in  Spring.  Thus  the  soil  is  in 

sod  all  year  while  producing  two 
feed  crops — hay  and  grain. 

Barley,  commonly  called  “Win- 
the  S.N.P.A.'s  ter  Corn”  in  the  South,  is  widely 

grown  in  rotation  with  lespedeza 
,  ,  because  of  its  light  Spring  foliage 

grow  eac  early  maturity.  On  some  of  the 

better  soils  the  newer  varieties  are 
..  I  I  yielding  70  to  75  bushels  of  barley 

per  acre.  In  feeding  value  barley 
.  is  93%  as  efficient  as  corn.  Thus 

72  bushels  of  barley  an  acre,  based 
on  48  pounds  per  bushel  and  56 
JTURE  pounds  per  bushel  for  corn,  has 

the  same  feed  value  as  57.6  bush¬ 
els  of  corn— double  the  per  acre 
'Uth  grows,  yield  of  corn  in  the  Southern 

useful  par-  states! 

In  Its  on-  Com  Yields  Increasing 

.Whatfac-  •  r  « 

,een  woven  .  While  the  average  yield  of  corn 

rganlzatlon  ‘he  South  is  only  26  bushels  M 

promise  of  V*®'*!*  excess  of  100  bush- 

uccess?For  have  been  produced 

.  ^  _  in  almost  every  agricultural  coun- 

.ensables—  ‘y-  ^  combination  of  heavy  fer- 

orocresslve.  tiHzation,  use  of  adapted  hybrids, 

am-  thick  Spacing  and  shallow  cultiva- 

len  excep-  trebling  yields  all  over  the 

earch  and  ^“‘h.  As  per  acre  yields  go  up 

balanced  P®‘  bushel  cost  of  production  goes 

kblems  down.  The  South  can  produce  corn 

PS  above  all  cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported 

SRIENCE.  °‘her  areas. 

Top  corn  yield  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  made  by  a 
1  13-year  old  Prentiss  County,  Mis- 

"  sissippi  4-H  Club  boy,  Lamar  Rat- 

•  liff — 241.1  bushels  per  acre.  If  the 

South  can  grow  corn,  it  can  prod¬ 
uce  hogs.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  corn  and  pork  is  six  months. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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We  of  The  John  Budd  Company  have  a  deep  sense  of  prideful  parficipafion  in  both  the  S.N.P.A.  s 
Golden  Anniversary  and  a  co-related  tribute  to  "TODAY'S  SOUTH." 

Newspapers  have  contributed  importantly  to  the  South's  steady  and  constructive  growth — each 
one  a  vitalizing  factor  in  its  own  area  of  Progress. 


Twenty-one  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  the 
S.N.P.A.,  The  John 
Budd  Company  was 
established.  This  was 
in  1882,  a  date  verify¬ 
ing  that  we  are  the  old¬ 
est  (and  the  youngest 
in  spirit)  Newspaper 
Representatives  in  the 
business. 

From  the  beginning, 
we  have  anticipated  the 
the  Future  that  was 
assured  for  this  wond¬ 
erful  Southland.  The 
markets  in  the  cities 
where  we  represent 
newspapers  in  the 
South  attained  Retail 
Sales  of  nearly  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1952. 


NOW 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  by  advancing  the  desire  of 
great  national  industries  and 
services,  to  use  advertising  in 
the  South,  we  have  established 
a  significant  tie  with  its  news¬ 
papers,  and  thereby  played  a 
vital  part  in  this  prosperous 
“TODAY’S  SOUTH.” 

Representing  13  fine  news¬ 
papers  properties  in  nine  great 
States  our  nine  offices  are  stra¬ 
tegically  located.  They  are 
staffed  by  carefully  chosen 
personnel  whose  integral  spirit 
is  “Selling.” 


THE  FUTURE 

— As  the  South  grows, 
so  does  our  useful  par¬ 
ticipation  in  its  on¬ 
ward  march.  What  fac¬ 
tors  have  been  woven 
into  our  organization 
which  give  promise  of 
contlnous  success?  For 
the  most  part  they  are 
the  indispensables  — 
modern,  progressive, 
soundly  managed,  am¬ 
ple  salesmen  excep¬ 
tional  research  and 
promotion,  balanced, 
selling  problems  .  .  . 
and,  i>erhaps  above  all 
else— EXPERIENCE . 


The  JOHN  BUDD  Company 
Newspaper  Representatives 
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NOW  28J51  POPULATION 


(Latest  ABC  Figures) 
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DOTH 


300.000 


TRADE  ZONE 
POPULATION 

(50  Mile  Radius) 


FLA. 


The  Dothan  Market 
Covered  ONLY  by 
The  Dothan  Eagle 

19,601  Daily— 20,342  Sun.—  A.B.C.  3/31/53. 

Here’s  Standard  Rate  and  Data’s  picture  of  the  Dothan  market. 


$77,277,000  Gross  cash  farm  income  (Ala.’s  4th  richest  mkt.) 
709%  increase  Dothan  industrial  payroll  1940-1952. 


The  Dothan  Eagle 


1903  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR  1953 

"For  I  Heard  Them  Say,  'Let  Us  Go  To  Dothan'.”  Genesis  37:17 
Nationally  Represented  by  Kelly~Smith  Company 
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To  members  of  S.N.P.A.: 


We  don't  have 


MONEY 


TO 


F  crest  tires  cost  millions 
annually.  Each  fire  is  a 
blow  to  the  economy  of 
the  South,  literally  burning 
money. 

Every  forest  fire  destroys 
wood  which  otherwise 
could  be  made  into  news¬ 
print. 


Your  News  and  editorial  columns  can  help  to 
reduce  this  oppolling  waste.  We  urge  your 
cooperation. 

COOSA  RIVER 

Newsprint  Company 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 


AG.PTJI'TJT  TTJTIE  and  sweet  potatoes,  is  still  prod- 

need  and  harvested  largely  by  an- 

continueJ  from  page  26  methods,  thou^ 

„  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  mechanization  is  making  rapid 

By  adopting  the  improved  meth-  strides  in  cotton  production  at  the 
ods  just  mentioned,  Virginia  and  moment 
North  Carolina  farmers  doubled  ^ 

their  corn  yield  in  five  years.  In  283  hours  of 

1949,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  By  1920,  this  was  cut 


challenged  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  to  a  corn  growing  con- 


to  281  hours  and  by  1950  the  fig¬ 
ure  was  191.  These  are  South  wide 


test  between  the  two  States,  the  averages.  By  complete  mechaniza- 
winner  being  the  State  showing  tools  now  available- 

the  greater  incre^e  in  average  per  tractors,  flame  cultivators,  weed 
acre  yield  over  the  averap  for  the  ^^aj^ol  chemicals  and  mechanical 
past  ten  years.  The  chal  enge  was  pjekers-this  can  be  reduced  to  less 
accepted  and  the  Corn  War  was  50  ^5 

on.  Every  element  in  the  economy  j,ours  for  the  South  seems  now  not 
of  the  two  States  got  behind  the 


program.  Virginia  won  two  years 
in  a  row  and  led  the  nation  in  rate 


At  2,000  hours  per  worker  an- 


...  a  .uw  U..U  .cu  I..C  ..m.o..  .u  .me  release  nearly  a 

of  increase  m  corn  yield.  North  million  Southern  farm  laborers  for 


Carolina  was  second  nationally. 

Sweet  Potato  Dollars 


work  off  the  farm.  Just  what  this 
will  mean  to  the  economy  of  the 


The  sweet  potato  has  long  been  Cotton  Belt,  no  one  can  say  at 
a  favorite  Southern  farm  crop.  But  this  time. 

research  in  production  and  mar-  mechanical  cotton  picker 

keting,  combined  with  promotion  ^  reality.  It  works.  It  does  the 
of  the  high  fo^  value  of  the  sweet  job  cheaper  than  hand  labor.  Pre- 
potato,  is  putting  extra  dollars  into  sgnj  machines  pick  about  5  bales 
farm  pockets.  The  uniform  sweets  ^  day.  Because  of  their  high  initial 
are  sold  to  the  consumer  market,  cost,  however,  they  are  not  for  the 
The  culls  are  dehydrated  for  stock  small  cotton  farmer  in  the  East. 


feed  equal  to  corn,  pound  for 


Picking  has  always  been  the  bot- 


pound,  in  feeding  value.  Many  — 

inn  tleneck  in  cotton  production,  ac- 

acres  are  producing  100  bushels  of  ^  ..  .  v  . 

marketable  sweets  and,  in  addition, 

200  bushels  of  culls,  equal  in  ^ 

feeding  value  to  70  bushels  of  corn 

_'>iA  The  other  labor  peak  comes  in 


— 2Vi  times  the  South’s  average 
per  acre  yield  of  com! 


April,  May  and  June,  during  the 
hoeing  and  thinning  period.  The 


Cotton  IS  still  Kmg  in  Dixie,  but  cotton  farmer  has  met  this  situa- 
his  kingdom  is  shifting  toward  the  (jop  ji,  (be  past  by  using  family 
Ktting  sun.  The  old  Southern  saw,  j^bor  and  importing  “choppers” 
goes,  so  goes  the  and  pickers  from  nearby  towns 
Muth,  rings  true  when  one  real-  and  cities.  These  peaks  have  put 
izes  that  cotton  and  cottonseed  Southern  farm  women  and  chil- 
produMd  m  the  South  last  year  (j^en  into  the  fields  with  ail  that 
wld  for  2.3  billion  dollars — the  entails  in  impeding  Southern 
biggest  single  source  of  farm  in-  progress, 
come  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Cotton  „  *  n  ui 

truly  makes  the  “cash  registers 

ring”  in  Fall  from  Virginia  to  The  average  two-mule  cotton 
y^^as.  much  of  the  South,  with 

•  '  ,,  ^  the  little  livestock  and  garden 

As  cotton  moves  West  a  new 


agriculture  >nyading  the  high-  2,300  man  hours  of  lab;>r  a  year; 
lands  of  the  Southeast^n  anim^  ^ut  the  family  labor  actually  avail- 
agnculture  made  up  of  meat,  milk  ^^le  on  this  type  of  farm  is  4,080. 
and  poultry  production;  a  perma-  available  labor  has  been  only 

nent  agneu  ture  built  on  steady  in-  employed.  It  has  been  the  util- 

comes  soil  saving  and  a  richer 

rura  lire.  cotton  farms  in  the  production 

Cotton  Mechanization  of  meat,  milk  and  poultry  that  has 

Behind  this  shift  in  cotton  acre-  revitaliz^  the  Southern  economy 
age  has  been  low  cost  production  and  improved  the  nutritional  level 
due  to  mechanization  and  irriga-  of  Southern  families, 
tion.  Cotton,  like  tobacco,  peanuts  The  tobacco  farmer  faced  a  sim- 


TOP  TEN  SOURCES  OF  FARM  INCOME  IN  14  SOUTHERN 
STATES,  1937  AND  1952 


Rank 

Income 

Income 

Rank 

1937 

1937 

1952 

1952 

(In  Millions) 

1 

Cotton . 

. $805 

$2,318 

Cotton . 

2 

Tobacco . 

. 291 

1,382 

Cattle . 

3 

Cattle . 

. 251 

1,035 

Tobacco . 

4 

Milk . 

. 211 

722 

Milk . 

5 

Hogs . 

.  126 

499 

Hogs . 

6 

Wheat . 

.  103 

441 

Chickens . 

7 

Eggs . 

.  95 

368 

Eggs . 

8 

Truck  Crops . . . . 

.  95 

325 

W'heat . . . 

9 

Chickens . 

.  50 

290 

Truck  Crops . 

10 

Peanuts . 

.  38 

140 

Peanuts . 
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ilar  situation.  To  grow,  harvest  and 
cure  an  acre  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
a  few  years  ago  required  407  man 
hours  of  labor,  over  60%  of  the 
load  coming  in  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October — the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  curing  months.  The  tobac¬ 
co  farmer  was  over-employed  at 
this  period  and  under-employed 

the  other  8  months  of  the  year,  _ 

making  it  difficult  in  normal  times  Kentucky . 

to  maintain  a  high  level  of  living.  Louisiana . 

Tobacco  is  handled  today  almost  Mississippi.... 
precisely  as  it  was  100  years  ago.  North  Carolina 
Improved  cultural  methods  and  Oklahoma..... 
better  curing  barns  with  electrical¬ 
ly  controlled  oil  and  coal  stoves 
now  seem  destined  to  release  the 
tobacco  grower  from  time<on- 
suming  hand  labor  and  permit  him 
to  diversify  his  farming  operations. 

End  of  Soil  Wastage 
Cotton  and  tobacco  annually 
take  a  staggering  toll  of  the  South’s  of  it  soaks  into  the  soil  giving  uni-  Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of 
soil  resources.  In  the  Southern  form  growth  to  the  tobacco  crop,  the  South’s  new  agriculture  has 
Piedmont,  land  in  continuous  cot-  This  research  is  revolutionizing  the  been  the  decline  in  workstock  pop- 
ton  loses  32  tons  of  soil  per  acre  row  pattern  of  the  South’s  tobacco  ulation.  A  farm  mule  works  only 
annually;  in  tobacco,  where  rows  crop  and  saving  the  soils  that  about  100  days  a  year,  but  eats  365 
are  improperly  run,  15  tons  of  soil  generations  yet  unborn  may  enjoy  days.  Sherman  Johnson,  in  his 
are  lost  per  acre;  the  same  land  the  fruits  of  this  good  earth.  study,  "Changes  in  Farming  in 
in  grass  loses  only  1/3  ton  per  Trees  and  grass  down  through  iFar  and  Peace,"  points  out,  “As 
acre;  in  unburned  forest,  1  pound  the  ages  made  the  soil  and  the  mechanical  power  is  substituted 
annually.  South  is  looking  to  them  for  its  for  draft  animals,  the  land  for- 

Recent  experiments  in  North  conservation  and  restoration.  The  merly  used  for  horse  and  mule 


INCOME  FROM  FARM  MARKETING  IN  14  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1937  AND  1952 

1937  1952 

Crops  Livestock  Total  Crops  Livestock  Total 

(Thousands  of  Dollars)  (Thousands  of  Dollars) 

101,144  26,770  127,914  267,348  168,622  435,970 

109,127  41,103  150,230  419,192  200,651  619,843 

113,552  24,507  138,059  354,439  115,492  469,931 

125,108  34,466  159,574  402,166  249,910  652,076 

88,533  79,255  167,788  268,202  315,072  583,274 

97,519  23,804  121,323  308,789  111,580  420,369 

138,054  31,270  169,324  448,791  160,857  609,648 

224,259  36,097  260,356  726,391  '203,557  929,948 

89,834  101,045  190,879  333,155  371,156  704,311 

89,821  18,274  108,095  298,929  81,430  380,359 

74,290  65,297  139,587  264,679  258,596  523,275 

358,189  247,268  605,457  1,150,808  970,365  2,121,173 

70,088  62,845  132,933  237,063  264,497  501,560 

12,270  31,383  43,653  26,343  107,921  134,264 


Total . 

United  States 
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Southeast  Leads  in 
Food  Sales  Rise 

Chain  grocery  stores  registered  a 
nationwide  sales  gain  of  4.6%  in 
August,  compared  with  August, 
1952,  with  Southeastern  sales,  up 
6.3%,  topping  all  regions  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  regional  survey  by  Chain 
Store  Age  magazine.  The  study 
covered  93  chains  operating  a  total 
of  14,777  stores. 

All  other  regions  showed  in¬ 
creases,  as  follows;  Middle  At¬ 
lantic,  5.8%;  East  Central,  3.8%; 
West  Central,  3.6%;  New  Eng¬ 
land,  3.5%;  Pacific  Coast,  2.6%; 
Mountain,  2.4%;  and  Southwest, 
2.2%. 


The  rich  Middle  South  market  is  divided 

among  a  score  or  more  of  key  city  trading  centers. 

Each  is  the  largest  city  in  its  area  and 

each  has  its  own  daily  newspaper  with  dominating 

coverage  of  its  respective  territory. 
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Lumber  and  Minerals  Lead  in  State 


By  Dr.  W.  W.  Grigorieii  and  C.  R.  Cheadle 


Arkansas,  which  for  more  than 
a  century  had  its  economic  wagon 
firmly  hitched  to  agriculture,  in 
little  more  than  a  decade  has 
driven  far  down  the  road  toward 
a  diversified  economy.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  however,  its  industry  is 
based  solidly  on  its  natural  re¬ 
sources — its  forests,  farms,  min¬ 
erals,  and  manpower. 

Few  states  have  metamorphosed 
as  much  as  has  Arkansas  indus¬ 
trially,  commercially,  agricultur¬ 
ally  and  financially  in  so  short  a 
time.  Most  of  the  economic  gain 
and  diversification  has  come  in  the 
last  dozen  years,  during  a  period 
in  which  the  state  actually  suffered 
a  net  loss  in  population,  from  an 
estimated  2,000,000-plus  in  1945 
to  1,900,631  in  1950  and  some 
1,925,000  in  1952. 

Efforts  of  Utility 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  single 
factor  in  Arkansas’  emergence 
from  a  backwoods  state  into  a 
progressive,  cooperative  community 
has  been  the  efforts  of  its  leading 
public  utility — the  Arkansas  Pow¬ 
er  &  Light  Company — to  bring 
industrial  payrolls  to  its  small 
cities.  A.P.&.L.  President  C.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Moses  has  made  a  religion  of 
this  effort,  and  has  spent  upwards 
of  $100,000  doing  it,  every  dollar 
of  which  he  feels  has  been  repaid 
time  and  again.  And  his  fishing 
for  small  industries  has  landed  a 
few  big  ones  as  well. 

Arkansas’  agricultural-industrial 
relationship  differs  from  that  of 
other  states  in  that  many  of  its 
important  manufacturing  industries 
consume  its  agricultural  and  farm 
products  as  raw  material.  Lumber 
and  lumber  products  dominate 
manufacturing  activity  in  the  state, 
and  pay  $75,000,000  annually  in 
wages,  or  something  like  one-third 
of  all  payments  to  manufacturing 
employes. 

Lumbering  Is  Oldest  Industry 

Lumber  is  the  state’s  oldest  in¬ 
dustry.  The  first  lumber  mill  was 
opened  112  years  ago,  and  today 
the  integrated  operation  of  the 
Crossett  Lumber  Company  at 
Crossett  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
There,  many  kinds  of  hardwood 
lumber  are  produced  in  a  huge, 
sprawling  plant  which  also  turns 
out  paper,  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
charcoal,  and  a  growing  list  of 


Dr.  Grigorieff,  director  of  the 
Univerelty  of  Arkansas  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology,  has 
recently  become  Director  of  the 
University  Relations  Division  at 
Oak^  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies,^  Mr.  Chcadle  is  Editor  of 
the  Editorial  Division  of  the  U. 
of  Arkansas  Institute. 


other  products,  including  chem¬ 
icals.  Crossett  and  other  progres¬ 
sive  lumber  companies  in  Arkansas 
long  ago  learned  that  timber  grows 
like  other  crops,  and  thus  should 
be  harvested  scientifically  from  the 
soils  of  the  state,  which  are  pe- 
culiarily  conducive  to  forest 
growth. 

Under  the  leadership  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  state  forestry  depart¬ 
ment,  the  industry  actually  is  in¬ 
creasing  forest  growth  at  a  pace 
faster  than  that  at  which  Arkansas’ 
1,650  sawmills  use  up  the  trees. 
The  mills  annually  produce  more 
than  1.6  million  board  feet  of 
lumber;  cooperage,  tool  handles, 
veneers,  and  plywoods  need  an  ad¬ 
ditional  300  million  board  feet. 
Despite  this  tremendous  produc¬ 
tion,  there  still  are  7.5  billion  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  saw  timber  and  6  bil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet  of  pole  timber 
standing  on  the  state's  21  million 
acres  of  forest  growth,  much  of  it 
in  virgin  timber,  which  comprise 
more  than  60%  of  the  state’s  total 
land  area. 

Value  of  Forest  Products 

Despite  the  startling  growth  of 
Arkansas’  other  industries  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  particularly  oil  and 
aluminum,  the  fabrication  of  for¬ 
est  products  provides  the  prime 
opportunity  in  the  state  for  enter¬ 
prising  men  and  capital.  Furni¬ 
ture,  paper,  paperboard,  veneer, 
and  other  products  gain  roughly 
1,000%  in  value  during  processing, 
and  the  chemical  byproducts  of 


wood  add  further  values  to  the 
raw  wood.  Arkansas  oak,  ash, 
pecan,  walnut,  gum,  hackaberry, 
cypress,  elm,  hickory,  and  its  end¬ 
less  varieties  of  pine  and  other 
softwoods,  provide  rich  rewards 
for  those  who  exploit  them. 

Minerals  are  the  second  most 
important  basis  of  the  state’s 
growth  and  prosperity.  Their  pro¬ 
duction  accounts  for  some  200  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  Arkansas’  annual 
income,  and  the  state  ranks  about 
twentieth  among  the  nation’s  min¬ 
eral  producers.  Oil  and  gas  fields, 
with  an  estimated  reserve  of  well 
over  300  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
a  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state,  and  gas  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  product  in 
the  northwestern  part.  Daily  oil 
production  in  the  state  is  kept  at 
some  85,000  to  90,000  barrels  by 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Commission, 
which  is  doing  a  remarkable  job 
in  reducing  waste  and  establishing 
economical  patterns  for  oil  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Lion  Oil  Company,  whose 
main  plants  are  at  El  Dorado,  is 
largely  Arkansas-owned.  The  firm, 
under  Col.  T.  H.  Barton’s  leader¬ 
ship,  dominates  the  state's  oil  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  products  not  only 
are  well  known  under  the  Lion 
name  but  are  sold  as  well  under 
other  trademarks.  The  company 
is  conducting  considerable  research 
into  agricultural  uses  for  oil  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  already  is  a  leading 


manufacturer  of  weedicides  and  in¬ 
secticides. 

Bauxite  Deposits 

Arkansas’  World-famous  bauxite 
deposits  produce  nearly  95%  of 
all  the  aluminum  made  from  United 
States  ores.  World  War  II  pro¬ 
vided  the  impetus  for  development 
of  the  aluminum  industry  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  something  like  150 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  on 
aluminum  plants  in  the  state.  The 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  spent 
78  million  dollars  on  two  plants 
alone — the  Hurricane  Creek  alumi¬ 
na  plant  near  Bauxite  and  the 
Jones  Mill  aluminum  plant  near 
Hot  Springs. 

Arkansas  bauxite  is  of  a  very 
high  grade,  running  to  more  than 
50%  available  aluminum.  The 
state  has  an  estimated  reserve  of 
more  than  40  million  tons  of  baux¬ 
ite  containing  32%  or  more  avail¬ 
able  aluminum,  which  is  5  million 
tons  more  than  was  mined  in  the 
state  between  1898,  when  mining 
started,  and  1949.  Mineralogists 
say  they  expect  to  find  other  de¬ 
posits  which  will  increase  Ar¬ 
kansas’  reserves  still  further. 

Barite,  an  ore  which  averages 
more  than  50%  pure  barium  sul¬ 
fate,  is  found  in  such  abundance 
in  Arkansas  that  the  state  produces 
more  of  it  than  does  any  other. 
Barite  has  one  commercial  use — 
in  the  weighing  of  oil  well  drilling 
muds. 

Variety  of  Minerals 

Other  minerals  add  to  the  state’s 
income  from  its  underground 
wealth.  The  growing  ceramic  in¬ 
dustry  finds  a  wide  variety  of  clays 
suited  for  uses  from  sewer  pipe 
to  high-grade  electrical  porcelain. 
A  million  tons  of  good  grade  soft 
coal  is  mined  in  Arkansas  each 
year,  a  large  part  of  which  com¬ 
mands  high  prices  as  coking  coal 
for  steel  plants.  Arkansas  has 
enormous  reserves  of  almost  pure 
silica  sand,  some  more  than  40 
feet  thick,  in  many  of  its  riVer 
valleys.  These  deposits  provide 
raw  materials  for  a  widely-spread 
glass-making  industry. 

Gypsum  and  limestone  are 
found  in  quantity,  and  the  state 
ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
novaculite,  much  of  which  is  used 
for  railroad  ballast.  Bentonite  and 
chalk  form  other  heavy  mineral 
deposits,  and  nepheline  syenite 
from  two  of  Arkansas’  counties  is 
ground  to  granules  and  made  into 
colored  roofing  particles  to  cover 
roofs  in  48  states.  This  granite¬ 
like  rock  also  shows  promise  of 
adaptability  for  use  in  ceramic 
glazes. 

Manganese  and  titanium  ores 
are  produced  in  commercial  quant¬ 
ities  in  the  state,  and  rare  metalk 
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Little  Rock  ^ 

J  Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Southern  := 

3  Newspwoper  Publishers  Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  ^ 

3  group's  50th  anniversary.  M 

3  It  is  the  Southern  newspaper  that  has  been  a  great  g 

3  factor  in  letting  the  rest  of  the  country  know  what  progress  g 

3  we  have  made  in  the  South  during  the  past  half-century.  p 

3  As  the  South  has  grown  on  economic  and  industrial  grounds,  g 

y  the  gradual  transformation  of  many  sections  of  the  South  ^ 

3  from  a  one  crop  enterprise  to  an  industry-conscious  section  p 

P  of  the  nation  has  also  felt  the  guiding  hand  of  our  E 

P  newspapers.  3 

I  In  Arkansas  our  newspapers  have  long  reflected  the  g 

thinking  and  desires  of  all  the  people.  From  the  civic  g 

v;  improvement  level  in  the  community  to  the  realm  of  bring-  g 

P  ing  in  more  industry  to  our  state,  our  newspapers  hove  g 

p  played  a  significant  port  in  molding  the  efforts  of  the  p 

people  into  unified  action.  P 

3  FRANCIS  CHERRY  R 

E  Governor  H 
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necessary  for  the  production  of  jet 
engines  and  fissionable  materials 
for  atomic  energy  work  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  underlie  certain  areas 
near  Hot  Springs  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Only  U.  S.  Diamond  Mine 
Arkansas’  diamond  mines,  the 
only  ones  in  the  nation,  produce  a 
few  gem  stones  as  well  as  sizeable 
quantities  of  commercial  products. 

The  state’s  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  is  equally  well  geared  to  its 
agricultural  resources.  Nearly  200 
canneries  process  10  million  cases 
of  Arkansas  fruits  and  vegetables 
annually,  and  the  American  and 
Heekin  Can  Companies,  among 
others,  produce  all  the  cans  the 
industry  needs  in  the  state.  The 
Dixie  Cup  Company’s  huge  plants 
utilize  not  only  wax  made  from 
Arkansas  petroleum  but  paper 
made  from  its  forests. 

The  largest  and  most  modern 
rice  mill  in  the  world  is  at  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Arkansas,  and  Arkansas  is 
the  third-largest  grower  in  the 
United  States  of  rice,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  more  than  half  of 
the  world’s  population. 

A  trailer  factory  at  Fort  Smith 
uses  straight-grained  Arkansas  oak. 
The  first  solvent-process  cotton  oil 
mill  in  the  world  is  at  Wilson,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  A  Texarkana  plant  blasts 
Arkansas  marl  into  rock  wool  in¬ 
sulation.  A  North  Little  Rock 
plant  produces  unwoven  cotton 
fabrics.  A  half-dozen  shoe  fac¬ 
tories  use  hides  from  Arkansas 
farms.  Many  large  textile  firms 
now  utilize  Arkansas  cotton  and 
wool  in  factories  scattered  all  over 
the  state.  The  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company  presses  10.000  tons  of 
Arkansas  grapes  into  a  variety  of 
products  at  its  Springdale  plant. 
The  largest  archery  products  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world  uses  cultured  Ar¬ 
kansas  hardwoods  at  Pine  Bluff. 
Little  Rock  makes  baseball  bats 
and  hickory  handles  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  trees.  New  canned  milk  and 
cheese  factories  have  spurred  Ar¬ 
kansas  farmers  to  improve  their 
dairy  herds. 

From  Peaches  to  Livestock 

Peaches  and  apples  years  ago 
meant  money  for  thousands  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  farmers,  but  their  impor¬ 
tance  as  cash  crops  has  dwindled. 
The  largest  peach  orchard  in  the 
world  —  some  13,000  acres  —  was 
broken  up  into  smaller  acreages 
several  years  ago,  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  apple  and  peach  orch¬ 
ards  have  been  bulldozed  into  pas¬ 
ture  land  as  the  livestock  industry 
in  some  areas  has  made  grass  a 
more  profitable  crop  than  tree 
fruit.  The  rich  Arkansas  River 
Valley,  however,  continues  to  pro¬ 
duce  superior  peaches  that  reach 
consumers  in  many  surrounding 
states. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
agricultural-industrial  advance  has 
been  the  chicken  broiler  industry. 
Last  year  some  70  million  broilers, 
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worth  more  than  50  million  dol¬ 
lars,  were  produced  in  Arkansas. 
Many  were  processed  for  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  the  three  large  poul¬ 
try  plants  in  Northwest  Arkansas, 
which  have  a  combined  24-hour-a- 
day  capacity  of  60,000  chickens. 
Arkansas  ranks  second  as  a  broiler 
producer  among  the  states. 

20  ‘Million  Dollar’  Crops 
The  total  dollar  value  of  Ar¬ 
kansas’  agriculture  has  grown  faster 
than  the  dollar  has  decreased  in 
worth.  In  1935,  some  five  crops — 
cotton,  cotton  seed,  peaches,  rice, 
and  sweet  potatoes — grossed  more 
than  a  million  dollars  each.  In 
1952,  nearly  20  crops  had  topped 
the  million  mark.  Beans,  corn, 
grapes,  hay,  soy  beans,  sorghum, 
tomatoes,  and  strawberries  had 
been  added  to  the  magic  circle 
of  ground-grown  products,  and 
dairying  had  jumped  up  to  the 
40  million  -  dollar  -  a  -  year  class. 
Pork  now  accounts  for  an  equal 
amount,  and  beef  and  sheep  are 
nearing  that  level.  The  poultry 
and  livestock  industries  have  out¬ 
stripped  the  state’s  abilities  to  sup¬ 
ply  feed,  and  an  estimated  50  mil¬ 


lion  dollars  worth  of  feedstuffs  is 
imported  from  other  states  each 
year. 

Perhaps  no  other  state,  except 
California,  has  an  agricultural 
economy  as  diversified  as  does  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Its  northwestern  area 
comprises  the  southwest  reaches  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  with  eleva¬ 
tions  up  to  2,500  feet  above  sea 
level.  Fruits  grow  wild,  and  some 
40,000  acres  of  strawberries,  most¬ 
ly  in  small  patches  on  thousands 
of  farms,  yield  1  to  2  million 
crates  a  year.  Springs  outcrop 
everywhere,  and  the  ilintrock  soil 
is  hard  to  cultivate  but  produces 
abundantly  when  it  is  tilled.  The 
Ozark  climate  is  invigorating  and 
has  an  average  annual  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degrees,  40  to  50 
inches  of  rain  fall  per  year,  and 
about  200  growing  days  in  each 
12  months. 

Diversified  Economy 
Southwest  in  the  state,  the  land 
has  the  character  of  the  West  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain.  The  Ouachita  and 
Red  River  Valleys  provide  both  ir¬ 
rigation  water  and  drainage,  and 
both  short-leaf  and  hardwood  for¬ 


ests  thrive  in  the  verdant  area. 

Eastward,  along  the  Mississippi 
River  in  a  belt  100  miles  wide, 
lies  the  Mississippi  Alluvial  Plain, 
one  of  the  richest  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  formations  in  the  world.  In 
places  the  topsoil  is  hundreds  of 
feet  deep,  and  this  unsurpassed 
delta  land  produces  most  of  the 
state’s  cotton,  rice,  corn,  alfalfa, 
soybeans,  peanuts,  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Mechanization  of  its  farms 
has  increased  its  productivity,  and 
intelligent  cultural  practices  have 
tended  to  conserve  its  fertility.  It 
is  in  this  area  that  Arkansas  be¬ 
comes  truly  a  part  of  the  Deep 
South. 

Large  Tourist  Industry 
One  of  the  state’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  industries  also  is  one  of  its 
most  widespread,  and  adds  to  the 
income  of  much  of  the  state’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  Tourists  bring  into  Ar¬ 
kansas  an  estimated  150  to  200 
million  dollars  per  year,  and  the 
impact  of  their  spending  is  felt 
not  only  along  the  main  highways 
which  crisscross  the  state,  but  in 
hundreds  of  out-of-the-way  places 
where  fishing  and  hunting  lure 
thousands  of  sportsmen  each  year. 
There  is  scarcely  a  crossroads  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  state  which  does  not 
get  a  share  of  the  vacationer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  Several  state  agencies,  in-, 
eluding  the  Game  and  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  are  striving  to  make  Ar¬ 
kansas  even  more  attractive  to 
visitors,  and  to  help  them  get 
their  money’s  worth  in  pleasure. 
The  commission  operates  the  larg¬ 
est  fresh-water  fish  hatchery  in  the 
world  at  Lonoke;  hunters’  needs 
are  attended  to  in  the  rice  country 
at  Stuttgart,  which  with  good  rea¬ 
son  calls  itself  the  Duck  Hunting 
Capital  of  the  World.  Duck  hunt¬ 
ers  from  every  state  in  the  union 
visit  Stuttgart  each  year  when  the 
rice  fields  have  been  drained  after 
harvest  and  the  south-bound  duck 
convoys  literally  darken  the  skies 
over  the  rice  fields. 

The  Commission  operates  39 
game  refuges  containing  a  half¬ 
million  acres,  and  there  are  more 
than  50  other  managed  sanctuaries 
for  wildlife.  Thousands  of  miles 
of  rivers  and  scores  of  natural  and 
man-made  lakes  and  reservoirs  are 
integrated  into  the  state’s  recrea¬ 
tional  industry,  as  are  the  huge 
National  and  State  park  areas. 

Industrial  Rebirth 

The  facet  of  Arkansas’  recent 
development  which  is  most  appar¬ 
ent  to  outlanders,  and  which  has 
transformed  hundreds  of  its  towns 
and  cities  into  modern,  clean,  pros¬ 
perous  communities,  is  the  indus¬ 
trial  rebirth  of  the  state.  Literally 
thousands  of  plants,  large  and 
small,  now  hum  with  employment 
and  pour  out  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  payrolls,  where  down¬ 
right  poverty  once  was  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  of  all.  The  face-lifting 
— indeed,  it  has  been  a  soul-lifting 
— ^has  drawn  upon  two  sources  for 
its  strength,  and  the  entire  opera- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  Arkansas  Gazette  literally  began  with  a  shirt-tail  full  of  type — ^bome  into  the 
wilderness  of  a  new  territory  by  an  adventurous  young  printer  from  the  East.  On  No¬ 
vember  20,  1819,  William  E.  Woodruff  brought  forth  the  first  issue  of  the  Gazette  on  a 
primitive  hand  press  at  Arkansas  Post. 

That  first  territorial  capital  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  has  long  since 
been  reclaimed  by  the  forest.  When  the  territorial  government  moved  upstream  in  1821 
to  locate  at  “the  Little  Rock,”  William  Woodruff  and  his  Gazette  came  along.  Except 
for  the  Federal  occupation  of  the  city  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  publication  has  been 
uninterrupted  through  all  the  eventful  years. 

Thus  the  columns  of  this  newspaper — the  oldest  west  of  the  Mississippi — ^have  lit¬ 
erally  recorded  the  entire  history  of  a  great  state.  Age  has  given  the  Gazette  an  insti¬ 
tutional  character,  but  it  has  not  lessened  its  vigor.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  years 
after  its  founding,  the  Gazette  still  stands  first  in  Arkansas — first  in  circulation,  first 
in  advertising  linage. 

Today,  as  in  all  the  years  behind  it,  the  Gazette  stands  first,  too,  in  the  movement 
to  bring  Arkansas  to  the  full  promise  of  its  natural  riches.  A  great  transformation  is  in 
progress  now  in  the  hills  and  in  the  flatlands — as  exciting  and  as  important  as  anything 
the  Gazette  has  ever  recorded.  Industry  is  on  the  march,  and  agriculture  is  producing 
a  new,  diversified  bounty.  Arkansas,  serving  as  the  link  between  the  New  ^uth  and 
the  booming  Southwest,  brings  the  stability  of  the  past  to  the  unlimited  opportunity  of 
the  nation’s  new  economic  frontier. 

The  Gazette  is  proud  of  the  Arkansas  Story  of  which  it  is  so  much  a  part — proud 
to  be  still  serving  its  growing  state-wide  readership  in  the  pioneering  tradition  its  founder 
brought  to  a  fledgling  community  on  the  banks  of  a  mighty  river. 


Established  1819 


Little  Rock 

Morning  and  Sunday 


A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  SERVING  A  GREAT  MARKET 
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continued  from  page  32 
tion  owes  its  being  to  a  small 
group  of  determined  men. 

Out-of-state  corporations  by  the 
dozen  have  set  up  shop  in  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Most  of  the  branch  plants 
are  comparatively  small,  and  were 
set  up  in  small  cities  where  low- 
priced  help  is  plentiful.  Some, 
however,  are  large,  with  invest¬ 
ments  running  into  the  millions. 
One  large  baking  powder  manu¬ 
facturer  moved  its  operations  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  to  Little  Rock 
from  Chicago  a  few  years  ago. 
These  industries  have  brought  sub¬ 
stantial  payrolls  to  Arkansas. 

Many  ‘Local’  Industries 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
factor  in  the  state’s  industrializa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  starting  up  of  a 
still-increasing  number  of  home- 
owned  and  home-operated  plants. 
These  outfits  —  many  of  them 
small,  a  few  of  them  now  grown 
large — produce  almost  everything 
from  processed  foods  to  photo¬ 
engravings.  Many  Arkansans  were 
drawn  from  their  home  state  to 
plants  elsewhere  during  World 
War  11,  learned  new  skills,  and 
came  back  to  put  them  to  use  for 
their  own  profit.  Army  and  Navy 
veterans  also  trooped  back  with 
new  knowledge  and  abilities,  and 
went  to  work  for  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  the  state’s  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  had  accumulated  new 


risk  capital,  and  they  made  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  the  returnees 
to  obtain  ample  credit  to  start 
small  businesses  and  to  expand  old 
ones. 

These  small  operators  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  combined  program 
of  the  Arkansas  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil-State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Arkansas  Resources  and  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  and  its  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  of 
several  business  institutions,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  looks  toward  a  per¬ 
manently  -  balanced  economy  for 
Arkansas  entirely  independent  of 
industry  or  capital  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  outside  of  the  state.  How 
well  this  effort  has  succeeded  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  indus¬ 
trialists  and  educators  have  taken 
the  plan  from  Arkansas  to  other 
southern  states. 

Growth  of  a  Program 
Impetus,  financing,  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  program  came  from 
C.  Hamilton  Moses,  with  an  assist 
from  the  then  Governor,  Sidney 
McMath,  a  war  veteran  himself. 
When  McMath  took  office  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1949,  he  made  it  the  official 
policy  of  his  state  government  to 
back  and  augment  C.  Hamilton 
Moses’  streamlined  efforts  to  get 
the  state  to  pull  itself  up  by  its 
own  economic  bootstraps.  The 
Arkansas  Economic  Council  had 
been  formed  a  few  years  earlier, 
when  war  production  was  boom- 
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iog,  and  the  state’s  business  leaders 
detained  to  make  it  possible  for 
Arkansas  men  and  women  return¬ 
ing  from  the  armed  services  to  get 
g(^  jobs. 

The  Council  set  up  an  operating 
unit  in  each  of  the  state’s  75  coun¬ 
ties,  and  organized  17  statewide 
committees  to  investigate  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  expansion  in  such 
fields  as  war  plant  reconversion, 
recreation,  manufacturing,  and 
water  utilization.  The  Council  al¬ 
so  took  on  the  Arkansas  program 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  under  the  leadership 
of  W.  M.  Shepherd,  who  happens 
to  be  Moses’  righthand  man  in 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light.  The  set¬ 
up  was  completed  when  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council  was  merged  with 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  State  Legislature  estab¬ 
lished  the  Arkansas  Resources  and 
Development  Commission,  which 
in  turn  took  over  the  work  of 
state  agencies  concerned  with  flood 
control,  soil  conservation,  city  and 
state  planning,  forestry  and  parks, 
agriculture,  industry,  geology,  and 
public  relations. 

Then  the  fireworks  began.  Moses 
in  person  led  a  well-organized 
caravan  of  experts  into  60  coun¬ 
ties,  one  at  a  time.  He  took  the 
stump,  exhorting  local  business¬ 
men  to  campaign  for  new  industry 
adapted  to  the  county’s  natural 
remurces  and  labor.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was,  and  is,  thoroughly 


ARKANSAS 


Representing  one  of  Arkansas’  leading  industries — high-grade  oak 
lumber  stacked  for  drying  at  one  of  the  yards  of  the  Crossett  Lumber 
Company.  These  boards  will  be  converted  to  oak  flooring,  which 
Crossett  ships  to  every  state  and  to  several  foreign  countries. 


grass-roots  in  nature.  Local  lead¬ 
ers  were  sold  the  idea  that  the 
salvation  of  their  towns  and  cities 
lay  in  their  own  efforts,  and  that 
no  one  was  going  to  help  them 
until  they  were  ready  to  help 
themselves. 

Local  Demand  Created 
Moses  beat  hardest  on  one  single 
drum.  He  harped  most  of  all  on 
the  wants  of  the  run-of-the-town 
family — the  want  for  hospitals 


(most  towns  had  none),  for  li¬ 
braries,  for  paved  streets,  for  sew¬ 
age  systems,  for  public  rest  rooms, 
for  parks  and  city  beautification, 
for  zoning  rules,  for  swimming 
pools,  for  a  whole  lot  of  things 
known  in  most  of  the  communities 
only  through  the  movies  and  radio. 
A  super-salesman,  Moses  created 
a  demand  before  offering  a  way  to 
meet  it.  He  sold  ideas  rather  than 
products.  He  built  up  a  hunger 


for  the  better  things  of  life  before 
he  told  the  people  how  to  get 
them.  He  called  his  plan  the 
“Build  Your  Home  Town  Pro¬ 
gram.’’ 

When  he  had  worked  up  his 
small  town  audiences  into  a  lather 
and  had  the  customers  eagerly 
awaiting  a  fr^e  ticket  to  Utopia, 
he  gave  them  the  other  barrel. 
They  could  have  all  these  things, 
IF — .  The  IF  was  up  to  them. 
Making  good  on  their  dreams  in¬ 
volved  a  lot  of  spade  work  that 
could  be  done  only  right  at  home. 
The  program  is  based  on  team¬ 
work,  he  told  them,  mostly  among 
local  residents  who  want  to  live  in 
a  better  town. 

Experts  at  Work 

A.  P.  &  L.  also  has  a  team  ready 
at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  local 
crews.  Moses’  entourage  includes 
four  expert  community  develop¬ 
ment  counselors,  two  from  A.  P. 
&  L.  itself  and  one  each  from  the 
Resources  and  Development  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil.  Other  highly  trained  assis¬ 
tants  also  are  on  hand,  together 
with  clerical  and  public  relations 
people. 

After  the  Moses  talk  at  each 
meeting — they  run  on  far  into  the 
night — a  tentative  program  for  the 
town  is  forged  and  the  meeting 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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WOOD  PRODUCTS 


40%  of  Nation’s  Forest  Area  in  South 


Today,  the  South’s  forests,  now 
largely  re-growth,  provide  raw 
materials  basic  to  some  of  the 
region’s  largest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  industries.  These  include  pulp 
and  paper,  lumber,  furniture,  ply¬ 
wood,  veneer,  cooperage,  rayon 
textiles,  and  many  others. 

Throughout  this  summary,  the 
geographical  region  referred  to  as 
“The  South”  consists  of  12  states 
—Alabama.  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Virginia. 

40%  of  Forest  Area 
Some  of  the  fastest  growing  for- 
ets  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
South.  Merchantable  crops  of 
sawlogs  can  be  produced  in  from 
35  to  60  years  and  pulpwood  in 
from  15  to  25.  It  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tive  process  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  forests  for  centuries  with 
little  help  from  man.  Today,  with 
tree  farming  established  as  a  sound 
economic  venture  and  the  demand 
for  forest  products  increasing 
steadily,  man  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  helping  nature  grow  more 
trees  for  tomorrow.  The  help  is 
coming  in  the  form  of  improved 
harvesting  methods,  wise  woixiland 
management,  better  protection 
against  fire,  insects  and  disease, 
and  increased  emphasis  on  plant¬ 
ing  areas  where  natural  seed 
sources  are  not  available. 

The  Southern  commercial  forests 
comprise  40.3%  of  the  nation’s 
commercial  forest  area.  They  pro¬ 
duce  about  39%  of  the  nation’s 
lumber  and  56%  of  its  pulpwood. 
In  1945,  the  annual  growth  of  saw 
timber  was  89%  of  the  commodity 
withdrawal,  and  80.6%  of  the  an¬ 
nual  drain,  which  included  loss 
due  to  fire,  insects  and  disease. 

Taking  all  timber  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  annual  growth  and  drain 
were  practically  in  balance  in  1945 
when  the  last  complete  United 
States  Forest  Survey  was  made. 

Valuable  Asset 

The  woodlands  of  the  South  are, 
therefore,  an  extremely  valuable 
asset.  They  form  a  continually  re¬ 
newable  resource  which  is  the 
foundation  for  the  major  wood 
using  industries. 


By  Dr.  Louis  T.  Stevenson 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Value 

Em- 

Establish- 

Added 

ployees 

ments 

$  Million 

214', 841 

10,840 

Saw  Mills  and  Planing  Mills. . . 

$590 . 5 

75,141 

382 

Paper  and  Allied  Products.  . . . 

.534.4 

74,597 

1,394 

Furniture  and  Fixtures . 

270  1 

22,129 

674 

Millwork  and  Plywood . 

78.3 

27,142 

300 

Wooden  Containers . 

67.4 

5,922 

61 

Naval  Stores . 

513 

7,909 

90 

Wood  Preserving . 

41.2 

7,222 

114 

Cooperage  Stock  Mills . 

14  9 

4,208 

73 

Veneer  Mills . 

12. 

15,354 

411 

All  Others . 

42.7 

has  since  passed  saw  mills  and 
planing  mills  in  “value  added  by 
manufactiu'e.”  The  above  table 
can  give  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
economic  characteristics  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  wood  using  industries. 
Paper  and  allied  products  lead  in 
dollar  “value  added”  per  establish¬ 
ment  and  in  number  of  employes 
per  establishment.  The  data  shown, 
of  course,  include  “allied  products” 
plants,  some  of  which  apparently 
are  small  affairs  compared  with 
the  many  large  integrated  paper 
and  pulp  mills. 

Paper  Leads 

The  large  number  of  saw  mills 
were  rather  small  units,  employing 
on  the  average  only  20  persons 
and  standing  at  the  bottom  when 
listed  by  average  of  “value  added.” 

Ranked  by  size  of  unit  the  list¬ 
ing  follows: 


No.  of 

Employees 

Rank 

Per  Unit 

1.  Paper  and  Allied _ 

197 

2.  Naval  Stores . 

97 

3.  Wood  Preserving _ 

88 

4.  Wood  Containers.  .  . 

90 

5.  Furniture  &  Fixtures 

53 

6.  Veneer  Mills . 

58 

7.  Cooperage  Stock .... 

63 

8.  Millwork  &  Plywood 

33 

9.  Saw  Mills  &  Planing 

Mills . 

20 

the  region  is  the  production  of 
naval  stores — rosin  and  turpentine. 
Production  of  both  gum  turpentine 
and  gum  rosin  has  dropped  rather 
sharply  since  1929  to  about  one- 
half  the  volume  produced  in  that 
year,  while  these  products  made 
by  wood  distillation  process  have 
about  trebled  in  the  same  period. 
The  net  over-all  totals  by  both 
processes  were  20%  lower  for  tur¬ 
pentine  and  12%  for  rosin  in  the 
same  period.  The  production  of 
both  products  dropped  seriously 
below  even  these  levels  during 
World  War  II  but  recovered  in  the 
crop  year  1946-1947. 

The  naval  stores  industry  is 
dominated  by  the  states  of  Georgia 
and  Mississippi,  with  the  principal 
naval  stores  market  in  Savannah. 
Other  producing  states  are  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Ala¬ 
bama  with  Louisiana  and  Florida 
about  one-third  of  the  two  leaders 
and  the  last  two  about  one-sixth  of 
the  leading  states  in  “value  added 
by  manufacture.”  (Another  article 
in  this  issue  treats  the  industry  in 
more  detail.) 


The  lumber  industry  is  widely 
scattered,  eacl>  of  nine  states  pro¬ 
ducing  over  a  billion  board  feet 
in  1946,  with  Alabama,  the  largest, 
producing  just  over  two  billion. 

Lumber  Production 

The  major  production  of  lumber 
was  concentrated  in  mills  with  an 
annual  production  running  from 
50,000  board  feet  to  10,000,000 
board  feet.  About  80%  of  the 
14,757,900  board  feet  sawn  was 
produced  by  mills  of  this  size. 
The  largest  concentration  of  pro¬ 
duction  within  this  group  of  mills 
was  in  mills  from  one  to  three 
million  annual  production.  Mills 
of  this  size  produced  over  a  third 
of  the  total  volume  of  lumber  in 
1946. 

The  lumber  industry,  because  of 
its  wide  distribution  in  relatively 
small  units,  employs  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  people.  In  1947 
employment  was  214,841  com¬ 
pared  with  75,141  employed  in  the 
next  largest  industry,  paper  and 
allied  products.  But  the  average 
volume  produced  by  each  establish¬ 
ment  when  measured  by  “value 
added  by  manufacture”  was  the 
smallest  per  establishment  of  any 
of  the  major  wood  using  industries. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of 
lumber  establishments  (10,840) 
compared  with  the  392  paper  and 
allied  products  establishments,  total 
lumber  production  was,  by  a  small 
margin,  greatest  of  all  wood  using 
industries  in  the  South  in  1947. 
Its  employment  was  almost  three 
times  that  of  the  Southern  paper 
industry  in  the  same  year. 

The  two  giants  of  the  Southern 
wood  using  industries  are  lumber 


The  average  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  varies  rather  closely  with 
the  average  dollars  “added  by 
manufacture.”  Thus  the  wood 
using  industries  in  the  South  run 
all  the  way  from  a  large  number 
of  small  saw  mills  and  planing 
mills  to  a  small  number  of  larger 

The  m'aTor'siiuthern  wood  using  products  mills. 

’  •  Statistical  data  on  the  paper  in¬ 

dustry,  because  of  the  relatively 
small  number  and  the  large  size 
of  the  units,  is  more  complete  than 
on  the  other  wood  using  industries. 
Consequently,  this  article  of  ne¬ 
cessity  lays  heavy  emphasis  on 
paper  and  allied  products. 

Naval  Stores 

Probably  the  oldest  industry  in 


industries  ranked  by  “value  added 
by  manufacture  in  1947”  were: 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
since  1947,  it  seems  likely  that  it 

Dr.  Stevenson  is  Economist  for 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co.,  120 
Broadwaj,  New  York  City. 


early  data  for  pulpwood  consumption,  that  shown  on  the  chart  is  not 
strictly  comparable  to  that  shown  in  the  article  herewith.) 
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INDEX  OF  EARNINGS 


IN  THE  SOUTHERN  PAPER  AND  PULP  INDUSTRY 


VTA  Averogt  Aonuol,Eoraing4 


Averogt  Hourly  Earning* 


and  paper.  Furniture  and  fixtures 
were  close  to  paper  in  employment 
but  had  about  one-half  its  produc¬ 
tion. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  rank 
third  in  production  and  fifth  in 
average  size  of  units.  This  indus- 
ti^  is  concentrated  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia  as  leaders  in  vol¬ 
ume  in  that  order,  with  Tennessee, 

Texas  and  Georgia  each  about  half 
the  Virginia  volume.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  produced  38%  and  Virginia 
20%  of  the  total  in  1947. 

The  state  with  the  largest  con¬ 
centration  for  each  of  the  other 
major  wood  using  industries  are: 

Millwork  and  Plywood,  North  jy  p 

^rolina  and  Texa^  Wooden  Con-  economic  forces  during  the  be  about  11,500,000  tons,  which  is  species. 

<^rohna  pgriod.  Projection  of  a  trend  line  about  15%  above  the  trend  line.  The  South 
is,  therefore,  subject  to  future  according  to  the  March,  1952,  sur-  of  the  Unit 


■Mi 


The  wood  pulp  production  line 
and  that  for  paper  and  board  pro¬ 
duction  almost  cling  to  each  other, 
confirming  the  known  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  Southern  paper  and  board 
production  is  made  from  wood 
pulp  produced  on  the  spot.  Very 
little  tonnage  is  made  in  the  South 
from  waste  paper,  flax,  or  other 
fibrous  materials. 

10  Million  Tons 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  uend 
or  growth  line  for  pulp  and  paper 
production  approaches  10,000,000 
tons  in  1955. 

The  consumption  of  puipwood 
per  ton  of  wood  pulp  produced 
may  be  reduced  somewhat  as  time 
goes  on  by  increasing  use  of  high- 
yield  pulping  processes,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  pulping  of  hardwood 


The  Souths  increasing  portion 
of  the  United  States  pulp  and 


ana  Mi^issippi;  w<^  Pr^rving,  economic  forces  that  vey  of  the  U.  S.  Pulp  Producers  paper  industry  is  shown  in  the  fol 


Texas:  Cooperage  Stock,  Tennes¬ 
see;  Veneer  Mills,  North  Carolina. 

Pulp  and  Paper 


created  the  past  data.  If  the  eco-  Association, 
nomic  forces  remain  the  same,  the 
trend  line  should  give  a  reason- 


lowing  table: 


The  foundation  of  the  Southern  ably  accurate  forecast.  It  may  be 
paper  and  pulp  industry  is  the  reasonable  to  extend  a  trend  line 


Southern  supply  of  puipwood.  for  a  short  period  into  the  future. 
Consumption  of  puipwood  in  the  but  those  who  use  the  implied 


South  has  enjoyed  a  spectacular  forecast  should  be  thoroughly 
growth — from  1  Vi  million  cords  in  aware  of  the  nature  and  limitations 


1930  to  almost  14Vi  million  cords  of  an  extended  line.  Projected 


- 

The 

South 

now 

makes 

more 

Papar  and  Board 

Puipwood  Consumption  (a) 

Wood  Pulp  Production  (b) 

Production  (c) 

Thousand  Cords 

Thousand  Short  Tons 

Thousand  Tons 

South 

U.  S. 

%  South 

South 

U.  S. 

%  South 

South 

u.  s. 

%  South 

1947... 

9.697 

19.714 

49.1 

5.760 

11.946 

48.2 

5.970 

21.114 

28.3 

1948... 

..  11.047 

21.189 

52.1 

6.531 

12.872 

50.7 

6.958 

21.897 

31.8 

1949... 

. .  10,687 

19.945 

53.5 

6.300 

12307 

51.6 

6,657 

20.315 

32.8 

1950. . . 

. .  12353 

23,827 

52.3 

8.119 

14.849 

54.1 

8.140 

24375 

32.8 

1951... 

. .  14381 

26.522 

53.8 

8.870 

16.524 

53.8 

(dl8.729 

26.048 

33.5 

1952  .. 

. .  14.800 

26.486 

55.9 

9.050 

16.473 

54  9 

(d)8.681 

24.423 

35  5 

trend  lines  are  subject  to  wide  fluc- 


An  accompanying  chart  indi-  tuations  when  extended  over  a 
cates  the  growth  in  puipwood  con-  long  period. 


(a)  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  American  Paper  and  Pulp  .Association  Survey. 

(b)  U.  S.  Pulp  Producers  Association. 

(c)  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(d)  Esticnated,  .American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 


sumption,  wood  pulp  production,  On  the  chart  will  be  found  a 


and  production  of  paper  and  board  trend  line  calculated  for  woodpulp 


in  this  region.  (Chart  on  page  37.)  production  extended  to  1955.  This  The  Southern  pulp  and  paper 
Trend  lines  show  only  the  drift  reaches  9.970,000  tons  in  that  year,  industry  has  grown  even  in  gen- 
of  past  recorded  data,  each  item  of  The  Southern  wood  pulp  capacity  eral  business  depressions.  The 
which  in  itself  resulted  from  cur-  for  the  same  year  is  expected  to  1949  drop  of  7.2%  in  paper  and 


Depression  Growth 


than  half  of  the  country’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  wood  pulp  and  consumes 


The  Southern  pulp  and  paper  over  half  of  the  puipwood. 
dustry  has  grown  even  in  gen- 

al  business  depressions.  The  Importance  to  the  South 


1949  drop  ot  7.2%>  in  paper  ana  Thg  importance  of  the  Southern 
paperboard  production  in  the  over-  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  the  na- 


ARKANSAS 


all  industry  is  barely  apparent  in  tjon  is  obvious  from  these  tables, 
the  Southern  production  curve,  -j-hg  region  produces  more  chem- 


continued  fro)n  pai’e  35 


Business  cycle  depressions  have  so  jg^i  vvood  pulp,  actually,  than  pro- 
far  merely  slowed  down  Southern  duced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 


becomes  a  forum.  Everyone  pitches  past  the  2,000.000  mark  again.  while  the  South  was  beginning  its 


production.  However,  the  great  jj^g  Jargest  producer  of  wood  pulp 
depression  in  the  1930’s  occurred  outside  the  United  States. 


in  and  everyone  has  an  equal 
voice.  There  are  no  politics. 


The  plan  has  paid  off  hand-  expansion  period.  The  behavior 


But  the  measure  of  what  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  has 


TOice.  There  are  no  politics,  somely  for  A.  P.  &  L.,  of  course  in  the  1949  recession  indicates  that  ^  the  South  is  shown  by 

Short  and  long-range  projects  are  but  it  is  paying  off  in  a  thousand  the  Southern  paper  industry  is  now  followinc  data- 
suggested.  The  ones  which  meet  and  one  wavs  for  the  people  of  further  along  in  its  curve  of  „  ‘ _ _  . 


the  test  of  expert  advice  and  criti-  the  state.  They  are  more  pros-  growth  and  may  feel  future  busi-  Over  a  $1,800,000,000  has  been 


cism  are  whipped  into  a  long-haul  perous:  Individual  income  has  ness  cycle  dips  more  severely  than  attracted  to  the  South  to 


program  and  priorities  are  set  up.  more  than  trebled  in  something  in  the  past.  Regardless  of  tempo-  industry.  More  than  12(),0M 


The  experts  stay  in  town  a  few  over  a  decade.  They  are  better  rary  dips  in  the  cycle,  the  United  employes  get  their  livelihood  di¬ 
days  and  work  on  details  with  lo-  fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated.  States  paper  and  board  industry  rectly  from  the  industry,  wme 


cal  leaders.  The  whole  program  and  they  live  far  better  than  be-  has  had  a  remarkable  growth  pat-  means  that  about  600,000  individ- 
takes  shape,  and  another  town  is  fore.  But  most  of  all,  they  have  tern  and  the  South  has  contributed  directly  dependent  on  it. 


on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  its  developed  a  confidence  in  them-  greatly  to  it. 


They  have  undertaken  a 


The  caravan  still  is  operating,  difficult  job,  and  have  done  well 
still  is  setting  fire  to  sleeping  towns  at  it.  They  have  acquired,  by  hard 


Processing  Hardwoods 


The  industry  requires,  and  pays 
for,  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  its 
employes.  The  average  annual 


The  contribution  of  the  wood  earnings  of  workers  has  been  grow- 


and  villages  throughout  Arkansas,  work  and  long  hours,  a  right  to  supply  to  the  growth  of  the  South-  ing  steadily  and  has  been  over 


although  its  peak  operational  days  pride  of  accomplishment.  They  ern  industry  is  obvious  from  the  $3,000  a  year  since  1947.  Average 

— and  nights — probably  are  past,  have  shaken  off  a  subtle  yet  pow-  chart.  The  great  bulk  of  this  wood  hourly  earnings  are  now^  ^ 


It  hit  its  greatest  stride  in  1949,  erful  fear  of  attempting  new  things  has  been  softwood  species,  but  in  four  times  what  they  were  in 
when  the  troupers  held  102  Com-  — a  fear  which  had  its  roots  in  the  late  years  this  has  been  sup-  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 


munity  Clinics  in  as  many  towns  events  of  two  or  three  centuries  plemented  by  the  shorter  fiber 
and  cities.  More  than  50,000  cit-  ago,  and  which  had  held  the  state  hardwoods.  Technological  prog- 
izens  assumed  active  roles  in  turn-  firmly  in  the  backwashes  of  indus-  ress  has  made  this  possible  and  it 


.Average  Earnings 
Average  annual  earnings  have 


ing  their  communities  inside  out  trial  and  agricultural  progress  seems  likely  that  further  develop-  been  growing  faster  than  average 
under  the  spur  of  the  community  while  other  commonwealths  forged  ments  in  processing  hardwoods  hourly  earnings  because  of  the 


development  counselors. 

,  The  Arkansas  Plan  was  respon- 


will  make  it  pos.sible  to  use  an  in-  steady  employment  and  consequent 


sible  for  reversing  the  trend  of  de-  Moses  says: 


What  of  the  future?  Well,  as  creasing  volume  of  these  for  pulp-  increase  in  overtime  in  hours  of 


ing,  thus  vastly  expanding  the  raw  work.  The  index  for  annual  earn- 


dining  ponulation  in  the  state,  “Arkansas  has  rolled  up  its  material  base  upon  which  the  ings  shows  an  increase  of  404% 
which  by  now  may  have  climbed  sleeves.  Just  watch  us  grow!”  SJouthern  industry  has  been  built,  over  the  base  period  as  compared 
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WOOD  PRODUCTS 

with  an  increase  of  304%  in  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings. 

The  sales  of  the  Southern  paper 
and  pulp  industry  in  1951  were 
over  two  billion  dollars  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  2.9  billion 
dollars  for  the  cotton  crop. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits, 
pulp  producers  have  brought  good 
forestry  practices  to  a  high  degree 
of  commercial  development  in  the 
South.  To  quote  Lyle  Watts,  the 
former  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service — “It  was  a  great  day 
for  forestry  in  the  South  when 
paper  from  Southern  pine  was 
m^e  practical.  That  development 
brought  demand  for  small-sized 
trees  that  made  intensive  forestry 
possible,  the  dream  of  practicing 
foresters.” 

The  ultimate  benefits  that  have 
contributed  and  will  accrue  to  the 
South  are  immeasurable.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  paper  and  pulp  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  of  the  major  South¬ 
ern  industries  and  may  some  day 
displace  “King  Cotton”  in  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  region. 

Certainly  the  wood  using  indus¬ 
tries  bring  many  more  dollars  to 
the  South  than  its  traditional  cot¬ 
ton  crop. 

No  article  dealing  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Southern  wood  using 
industries  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  importance  of 
the  Southern  newsprint  industry. 
In  another  article  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  the  history  and  background 
for  this  development  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Until  1940  newsprint  had  never 
been  made  commercially  from 
Southern  pine. 

The  Southland  Mills  newsprint 
mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  was  built 
and  has  been  operating  successfully 
since  1940.  Another  mill,  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.,  is 
now  in  newsprint  annually.  A 
third  newsprint  mill  is  now  under 
construction  for  the  Bowater 
Southern  Paper  Corp.  at  Calhoun, 
Tennessee,  which  will  add  another 
100,000  tons  annually  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  Southern  newsprint. 

While  350,000  tons  of  newsprint 
may  not  bulk  large  beside  the  nine 
million  tons  of  kraft  paper  and 
board  produced  in  the  South,  the 
cultural  and  political  significance 
of  profitable  Southern  newsprint 
production  does  have  great  weight 
in  the  scales  of  service  to  the  corn- 
unities  in  the  region. 

■ 

3,000  New  Plants 

More  than  3,000  new  multi¬ 
million  dollar  manufacturing 
plants  will  be  built  in  the  South 
in  the  next  decade,  H.  McKinley 
Conway,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Science 
and  Industry,  of  Atlanta,  has  pre¬ 
dicted.  Mr.  Conway  says  that 
continued  expansion  of  manufac¬ 
turing  activity  would  bring  the 
South  up  to  the  national  average 
in  per  capita  income. 
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Share-the-Cost 

Plan 

for  TOP  RANKINQ 

COLOR  COMICS 


Southeastern  Color  Comic  Sections 
CUT  comic  COSTS— BOOST  comic  AD  REVENUE! 


WHAT  IT  IS— WHY  IT  WAS  ORGANIZED 

In  1949,  seven  independent  newspapers  formed 
Southeastern  Publishers’  Services,  Inc.,  as  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  with  one  primary  objective: 
to  obtain  top-ranking  color  comics  at  worth 
while  savings  by  pooling  their  printing  and 
feature  costs.  Success  crowned  their  efforts  and 
SOUTHEASTERN  COLOR  COMICS  was  born. 

PRINTING,  FEATURE  COSTS  REDUCED 

From  the  start,  the  idea  worked.  By  combining 
the  printing  of  Color  Comics  for  all  member 
papers,  costs  were  reduced — very  substantially 
in  some  cases.  Still  further  savings  resulted 
from  the  group  purchasing  of  features. 

ADVERTISING  REVENUE  INCREASED 

In  addition  to  the  savings  effected.  Southeastern 
Color  Comic  Sections  has  rapidly  become  a 
source  of  new  advertising  revenue  for  member 
papers.  Not  only  are  all  members  receiving 
substantial  amounts  every  month  for  advertising 
carried  by  the  group,  but  each  is  receiving  certain 
Color  Comic  advertising  not  previously  carried, 
and  which  does  not  run  in  the  entire  group. 

WHAT  PROGRESS  HAS  IT  MADE? 

Today,  TWELVE  substantial  newspapers  are 
members  of  Southeastern  Color  Comic  Sections. 
Originally  published  in  tabloid  form.  South¬ 
eastern  Color  Comic  Sections  grew  rapidly  to 
8-page  standard  size,  and  today  some  of  the 
members  are  running  12-page  sections. 


WHAT  THIS  PLAN 

0^ffet5  Ifoul 

►  A  complele,  full  size 
COLOR  COMIC  SECTION 
of  America's  favorites 


Dick  Tracy 
Gatolina  Allay 
Vick  Hint 
Pannv 
Carnival 
Blondia 
Orphan  Annia 
Capt.  Eaiy 


LI'I  Abnar 
Nancy 
Bugs  Bunny 
Out  Our  Way 
H-acklas 
Maj.  Hoopla  ft 
Boarding 
Housa 


Allay  Oop 
Boots 

Joa  falooka 
Mickay  Finn 
Dixia  Dugan 
Tarry  and  tha 
Piratas 


•  A  SOLID  CIRCULATION  lUILDER 

Something  you  can  really  pronwte 
for  new  circulation  that  will  stick. 
Readers’  loyalty  for  their  favorite 
comic  characters  is  amazing. 

•  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OET 
MORE  COMIC  ADVERTISINO 

More  and  more  national  advertisers 
are  buying  the  Southeastern  Comic 
Sections  group.  In  most  cases  they 
are  new  advertisers  in  member  pa¬ 
pers  and  mean  NEW  REVENUE. 
National  selling  effort,  expressly  for 
Southeastern  Comic  Sections,  will 
continue  to  build  this  new  business 
for  you. 


Southeastern  COLOR  COMIC  Sections 

Published  by  Southeastern  Publishers’  Services,  Inc. 

A  Publisber-Owned  Non-Profit  Corporation 
For  full  informaUon  write:  J.  F.  Searborouffk,  SeereUiry,  P.  0.  Box  SS,  Oreensboro,  S.  C. 
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There’s  only  ONE  Miami. .  .unique, 
exotic,  different  in  looks,  in  mood,  in 
attractions.  Only  one  great,  glamorous. 
Tropic  Metropolis. .  .offering  you  a 
better  way  to  live  and  work! 

Yes,  Miami. .  .center  of  South 
Florida’s  famous  array  of  sunshine 
diversions. .  .can  he  your  BIG  future! 
Check  Miami  now!  Get  the  new  Miami 
story  in  full  color!  Mail  the  coupon! 


Fast  growing  Miami’s  sound  and  expand¬ 
ing  economy  stands  firmly  on  twin 
bases  of  geography  and  climate.  Unique 
location  places  her  at  the  hub  of  inter- 
American  trade  and  commerce . . .  quickly 
accessible  to  major  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. .  .easily  reached  by  vacationists 
of  two  continents.  And  matchless  year- 
round  climate  provides  the  lure  of  tropic 
sun  and  sea.  .  .ideal  year-round  working 
and  living  conditions  for  sound  indus¬ 
trial  progress. 


Dept,  of  Publicity  Literature  Section 
320  N.E.  5th  St.,  Miami,  Florida 


Name. 


Address. 


f  1 

•  ••And  a  BIG  Hand  to  SNPA  for  its  SO  BIG  Years! 
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State  Leads  in  Citrus  and 


Tourists 


It  is  unrealistic  to  say  that  Flor¬ 
ida’s  economy  is  based  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  on  tourism,  or  that  citrus 
plays  more  than  a  stellar  agricul¬ 
tural  role.  In  both  categories,  how¬ 
ever,  Florida  leads  the  nation  (  we 
entertain  more  tourists  and  we 
grow  more  citrus  than  any  other 
U.  S.  area). 

A  catalog  descriptive  of  the  main 
contours  of  Florida’s  commerce 
would  hardly  be  thicker  than  that 
of  any  other  state,  but  the  diversi¬ 
ties  revealed  could  easily  startle  the 
uninformed. 

Floridians  spend  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
in  national  press,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  advertising  their  delectable 
citrus  products,  and  about  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  advertising 
their  luxurious  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  tourist  climate,  accommoda¬ 
tions,  glamorous  attractions  and 
unmatched  transportation  services. 

As  highly-profitable  as  those  two 
merchandisable  items  are,  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  economic  Florida  is 
every  bit  as  exciting  and  worth 
telling. 

Pin-Pointing  the  Summits 

Florida  is  “pay  dirt’’.  There  is 
no  banker  doubt,  nor  investor 
doubt  of  this  statement. 

Few  are  the  locales  which  have 
intrigued  as  many  money-wise 
pioneers  as  has  Florida.  Some 
possessors  of  millions  knowing  full 
well  that  not  in  their  lifetime 
would  their  Florida  investments 
pay,  went  on  to  build  railroads 
and  fabulous  hotels,  drain  swamps, 
dredge  harbors,  fill  in  low  but  sal¬ 
able  land,  experiment  in  rubber, 
silk  and  what  have  you,  and  to 
plant  crops  and  ornamentals  never 
before  planted  in  North  America. 
In  short,  the  faith  of  these  men 
knew  no  bounds. 

The  pioneering  faith  in  Florida 
is  still  rife. 

More  than  1,600  persons  each 
week  come  to  make  their  perma¬ 
nent  homes  in  Florida,  quitting 
their  homes  in  other  states  to  do 
so.  In-migration  at  this  rate  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  13 
years.  Population  in  1952  was  3,- 
100.000.  In  1910  it  was  752,619. 

First,  let  us  treat  of  tourism  and 
citrus  production,  the  best  known 
of  Florida  economic  factors. 

The  former  accounts,  roughly, 
for  one-third  of  Florida’s  better 
than  three  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollar  annual  income,  or  about 
$900-million.  We  estimate  that 
some  4,950,000  persons  spend 
some  part  of  their  Summer  or 
Winter  vacation  days  in  Florida. 


.Mr.  Colee  is  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


By  Harold  Colee 

One  heavy  contribution  citrus 
makes  to  the  state’s  economy  lies 
in  its  publicity-giving  qualities, 
these  obviously  accounting  for 
much  of  its  popularity  rating.  Next 
to  Florida’s  vegetable-labeled  in¬ 
dustry,  citrus  ranks  second  as  a 
farm-producing  dollar.  The  two 
run  almost  neck  and  neck,  actu¬ 
ally.  Citrus,  with  Florida’s  other 
split-second  farm  crops,  those  which 
must  be  speedily  processed  or 
“red-balled”  to  the  market,  consti¬ 
tute  the  bulk  of  the  state’s  agricul¬ 
tural  crop  production. 

Early  agriculturists  found  Flor¬ 
ida  a  tough  row  to  hoe.  Indeed, 
say  today's  farm  researchers,  Flor¬ 
ida  soil  (there  were  exceptions,  of 
course)  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
yield  anything  worth  marketing 
until  new  ground  rules  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

To  farm  scientists,  therefore, 
must  go  the  credit  for  Florida’s 
agricultural  successes. 


Cattle  raising,  which  has  now 
become  a  major  Florida  farming 
operation,  gave  pioneers  the  stiffest 
kind  of  trouble.  Nutritive  pastur¬ 
age  had  to  be  built  from  scratch. 
The  cattle  fever  tick  had  to  be 
eradicated.  Economical  feeds  had 
to  be  developed.  Scrub  stock  had 
to  be  replaced. 

With  these  problems  whipped, 
the  Florida  cowboy  today  is  rid¬ 
ing  herd  on  a  $125  million  beef 
cattle  industry  that  has  shoved  the 
state  ahead  of  several  Western 
steak  producing  states.  Florida 
pasturelands  today  support  1,376,- 
000  head  of  beef  cattle. 

Even  as  these  cattle  figures  are 
impressive,  with  the  fast  growth 
of  Florida’s  human  population  the 
gap  between  the  amount  of  Florida 
beef  produced  and  the  amount  of 
beef  consumed  in  Florida  has  been 
getting  wider  and  wider,  forcing 
packers  to  import  more  and  more. 


(The  same  is  true  in  the  category 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  despite  tre¬ 
mendous  Florida  production.  Dairy 
products,  'ditto,  although  Florida 
dairymen  produced  and  sold  $39,- 
319,000  worth  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  1951.) 

Income  $4  Billion 

These  facts  should  be  useful  to 
researchers  interested  in  determin¬ 
ing  Florida’s  growing  importance 
as  a  marketplace  for  manufactured 
goods,  or  for  whatever  else  con¬ 
sumers  use.  Floridians’  income  in 
1952  was  $4,088,000,000. 

In  the  category  of  forest  farm¬ 
ing,  Floridians  marketed  1,583,000 
cords  of  pulpwood  in  1952,  a  rec¬ 
ord  yield,  filling  about  two-thirds 
of  the  needs  of  the  state’s  nine  pulp 
mills  (eight  kraft  paper  and  one 
cellulose,  for  making  nylon).  Pulp 
capacity  of  these  mills  stood  at 
4,505  tons  daily,  and  will  reach 
5,630  tons  by  1955. 

Florida  has  more  than  22  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  its  total  area  classi¬ 
fied  as  forest  land.  The  state’s 
great  diversity  of  climate  and  ge¬ 
ography  makes  possible  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
forest  species.  Oddly  enough  Fltw- 
ida  has  native  to  it  the  very  heavi¬ 
est  wood  and  the  very  lightest 
wood  in  the  United  States.  The 
peak  of  Florida  lumber  cut  was 
in  1909.  The  cut  continued  high 
for  20  years,  then  began  falling 
rapidly.  Lumberwise,  therefore, 
Florida  is  in  short  supply  (566 
million  board  feet  in  1952)  and 
will  remain  so  until  scientific  prac¬ 
tices  fully  replace  depletion  forces 
which  got  their  start  in  meeting 
the  shelter  and  heat  needs  of  pi¬ 
oneers. 

Reforestation  of  Softwoods 

Florida  currently  is  vigorously 
prosecuting  a  statewide  program  of 
reforestation,  with  the  small  land 
owner  as  a  principal  cooperating 
agent.  To  safeguard  their  own  per¬ 
petual  supply  of  pine,  paper  mills 
themselves  are  heavy  reforesters 
on  their  own  thousands  of  acres. 

There  are  four  types  of  commer¬ 
cial  softwoods  with  which  Florida 
is  particularly  concerned,  slash, 
longleaf,  loblolly,  and  sand  pines. 
From  these  come  Florida’s  naval 
stores  industry,  worth,  wholesale 
manufacturing  value,  $40  million 
to  the  state’s  economy. 

Changes  in  technology,  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  and  marketing 
practices,  capital  structure,  labor 
supply,  and  many  other  factors 
make  vegetable  growing  in  Florida 
a  dynamic  industry. 

The  state  now  plants  some  365,- 
000  acres  of  vegetables  for  fresh 
consumption  during  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  months,  in  large  and 
small  acres  located  principally  in 
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■  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  I 

1  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT  g 

Q  Tallahassee 

B  You  and  your  publication  are  to  be  congratulated  for  g 

2  the  recognition  you  have  given  to  the  tremendous  economic  p 

B  and  industrial  gains  the  Southland  has  made  during  recent  ^ 
B  years.  M 

p  Many  people,  groups  and  institutions  have  played  - 

3  important  parts  in  the  South's  progress.  But  none,  in  my  g 

B  opinion,  has  done  more  to  help  the  South  move  forward  g 

B  toward  its  great  destiny  than  the  Southern  Newspaper  g 

n  Publishers'  Association,  both  as  an  organization  and  through 
3  its  individual  members.  Southern  newspapers  always  g 

B  hove  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  to  develop  ^ 

S  Southern  industry.  To  cite  just  one  example,  newspaper  s 

I  publishers  showed  their  faith  in  the  South's  manufacturing  ^ 

B  potential  by  helping  to  build  the  foundation  for  what  will  g 

I  one  day  be  a  great  Southern  newsprint  industry.  g 

I  In  our  own  state,  Florida  newspapers  have  done  a  B 

5  splendid  job  of  helping  our  economic  and  industrial  B 

B  development.  Editors  of  newspapers  both  large  and  small  m 

H  were  among  the  first  to  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  build  g 

3  Florida’s  economy  on  tourism  alone  and  to  urge  greater  g 

3  effort  to  expand  existing  industries  and  attract  new  ones.  g 

3  Not  so  obvious,  perhaps,  is  the  very  real  economic  con-  g 
3  tribution  Florida  editors  have  made  through  their  constant  3 

3  fight  for  honest,  efficient,  stable  government  at  all  levels, 
g  We  all  know  that  industrialists  and  businessmen  will  shun 
B  any  area  where  the  government  is  reputed  to  be  extravagant,  S 

dishonest  or  unstable.  We  feel  that  Florida  now  has  the  g 

3  kind  of  government  industrialists  seek  when  they  need  new  g 

g  plant  locations  and  we  know  that  honest,  aggressive  news-  = 
p  papers  have  helped  greatly  to  create  that  favorable  3 

g  governmental  atmosphere.  p 

I  CHARLEY  E.  JOHNS  | 

g  Acting  Governor  3 

llllllllillllllllllilllllllllll^  .  .3 
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the  central  and  southern  portions. 

Vegetable  growers  gamble  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  each  year  against 
the  risks  of  weather,  and  against 
competing  production,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign. 

Even  so,  with  improvements  in 
technology,  faster  and  refrigerated 
transportation  (both  rail  and 
truck),  machine  methods  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  harvesting,  research  to 
improve  varieties,  increased  yield 
by  better  fertilization,  and  better 
insect  and  disease  control  with 
new  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
vegetables,  as  a  source  of  Florida 
income,  were  second  to  none  in 
1952.  Their  packed  value  was  $158 
million  as  compared  with  $123 
million  for  all  citrus  and  $115 
million  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  Vegetable  crops  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  citrus  in  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  six  of  the  past  18  seasons. 
Principal  vegetable  crops  include 
snap  and  lima  beans,  corn,  cab¬ 
bage,  radishes,  celery,  lettuce,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  carrots,  eggplant,  esca- 
role,  squash,  green  peppers,  peas, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Also  melons,  berries,  non¬ 
citrus  subtropical  fruits,  grapes, 
pineapples  and  many  other  perish¬ 
ables  make  up  Florida’s  fast-mov¬ 
ing  crops. 

The  Nation’s  ‘Market  Basket’ 

Indeed,  Florida  is  close  to  being 
the  “market  basket”  of  the  nation, 
the  Associated  Press  said  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  last  April  in  reporting  1949 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
vegetable  production  figures  of  the 
100  leading  counties  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Florida’s  Polk  County  not  only 
was  top  in  all  citrus  production 
but  in  small  fruits,  such  as  berries 
and  nuts.  In  addition,  Polk  sup¬ 
plied  5.9%  of  the  entire  nation’s 
supply  of  fruits,  nuts  and  horti¬ 
cultural  specialties.  It  was  the  41st 
county  on  April  1,  1950,  in  cattle, 
with  6,270  head.  Polk’s  agricul¬ 
tural  products  brought  a  total  $43,- 
200,000,  with  $26  million  from 
oranges  alone. 

Florida’s  Palm  Beach  county 
produced  2%  of  all  vegetables 
harvested  for  sale,  and  14.3%  of 
the  nation’s  supply  of  snap,  string 
and  wax  beans.  It  placed  fifth  in 
the  top  100  counties  with  $3,500,- 
000  worth  of  vegetables  harvested 
for  sale,  and  was  first  in  snap 
beans. 

Tobacco,  peanuts  and  pecans 
(even  lychee  nuts),  grains,  seeds, 
feeds  and  the  like  are  also  grown. 
One  of  the  world’s  largest  peanut 
shelling  mills  is  located  in  Florida. 

In  the  rich  Everglades  region, 
where  a  $250-million  reclamation 
(flood  control)  project  is  under 
way,  growers  harvested  43,700 
acres  of  sugarcane  (1,526,000  tons) 
during  the  1952-53  season  just 
ended.  From  the  cane,  153,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  and  9,304,000 
gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses 
(used  principally  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  feeds)  were  extracted. 
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Farming . 

86.8 

131 

$264 

$493 

$496 

$163 

Other  Rural . 

.6 

13 

18 

27 

26 

8 

Mining . 

.1 

7 

35 

71 

72 

11 

Raw  Materiala . 

67.4 

151 

$317 

$691 

$697 

$171 

Construction . 

9.8 

98 

419 

876 

778 

73 

Manufacturing . 

6.0 

113 

481 

1,278 

1,108 

242 

Procaaaing . 

14.8 

211 

$900 

$2,164 

$1,888 

$316 

Utilities . 

3.2 

80 

382 

626 

681 

104 

Finance . 

7.1 

36 

237 

625 

488 

86 

Supplementary . 

10.3 

119 

$619 

$1,161 

$1,069 

$190 

Wholesale  Trade . 

4.2 

64 

196 

2,611 

2,382 

626 

Retail  Trade . 

34.8 

187 

767 

3,291 

2,604 

616 

Service  Trades . 

21.8 

121 

309 

616 

472 

128 

Distributive . 

60.8 

372 

$1,272 

$8,418 

$6,768 

$1,289 

All  Enterprise . 

143.3 

853 

$3,108 

$10,314 

$9,310 

$1,948 
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Output 
($  MU.) 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1639 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

($  MU.) 

(%  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

Food . 

.8 

21 

$102 

$407 

$349 

$71 

Tobacco . 

.1 

9 

23 

108 

66 

26 

Textiles . 

a 

a 

a 

1 

1 

a 

Apparel . 

.2 

6 

14 

33 

29 

3 

Paper,  etc . 

.1 

11 

69 

189 

170 

24 

Printing . 

.7 

8 

42 

69 

63 

17 

Chemicals . 

.2 

7 

49 

169 

121 

28 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod _ 

a 

a 

a 

2 

a 

a 

Rubber . 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Leather . 

a 

a 

a 

3 

1 

a 

Nondurables . 

2  1 

81 

$299 

$971 

$790 

$189 

Lumber . 

1.6 

22 

80 

132 

133 

33 

Furniture . 

.2 

8 

16 

27 

31 

13 

Stone,  etc . 

.3 

5 

26 

33 

47 

$ 

Primary  Metals . 

a 

1 

2 

8 

6 

1 

Fabricated  Metals  . 

.2 

5 

28 

37 

67 

6 

Machinery . 

.1 

2 

3 

13 

6 

3 

Electrical  Machinery .  .  .  . 

a 

1 

1 

2 

1 

a 

Tranap.  Equipment . 

.2 

7 

19 

44 

31 

7 

Instruments . 

a 

a 

1 

2 

1 

Misc.  Manufacturing  . . . 

.3 

1 

3 

9 

6 

3 

Durables . 

2.9 

52 

$179 

$307 

$318 

$73 

All  Manufacturing . 

6.0 

113 

$478 

$1,278 

$1,108 

$242 

•  Too  smaU  for  tabulation. 
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Cotton,  most  common  of  fibres, 
claims  but  little  Florida  farm  at¬ 
tention.  But  other  fibres  have  in¬ 
trigued  Floridians  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Ramie  is  one.  It  belongs  to 
the  hemp  family  and  grows  as  a 
hardy  perennial  weed.  It  can  be 
cut  three  of  four  times  a  year  with 
little  cultivation,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  used  6,000  years  ago. 
When  properly  processed,  the  fibre 
is  long  and  lustrously  white.  It  is 
several  times  the  strength  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  is  stronger  in  fact  than 
any  other  known  fibre. 

Its  many  qualities  and  uses  (one 
being  cigarette  paper)  need  not  be 
recited  here;  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  tedious  time-consuming 
(centuries,  in  fact)  experimenttd 
work  has  at  last  been  completed 
to  the  point  where  commercial 
production  is  feasible.  Soils  of  the 
Everglades  are  ideal  for  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  weed.  Decorticating 
and  degumming  offered  the  stumb¬ 
ling  blocks.  Old  methods  were 
slow  and  expensive.  Complete 
mechanization  has  finally  been 
successfully  worked  out.  One 
Florida  firm  is  now  processing 


2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Others 
are  processing  less  amounts.  Armed 
forces,  reportedly,  are  taking  all. 
Big  sales  objective  is  the  textile 
trade. 

Pulp  from  the  roots  of  scrub 
palmetto  which  has  fibrous  and 
corklike  qualities  can  be  pro¬ 
cessed  into  wallboard  or  combined 
with  Portland  cement  to  make  an 
exterior  covering.  The  supply  is 
well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

Oils  from  Trees  and  Fish 

Shell-pink  flowers  on  leafless 
trees  are  a  breath-taking  sight  in 
springtime  among  the  red  clay 
hills  around  the  state’s  capital  city, 
Tallahassee.  The  trees  are  not 
grown  because  they  are  pretty; 
they  are  Florida’s  tung  orchards, 
yielding  a  crop  worth  approximate¬ 
ly  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
17,000  or  more  tons  of  nuts  are 
the  source  of  tung  oil  for  paints, 
varnishes  and  other  industrial  uses. 
Florida  tung  orchards  cover  35,- 
000  acres  and  thrive  as  far  south 
as  Gainesville. 


Terpene  oils  of  great  variety  and  running  slightly  under  this  amount, 
use,  derived  from  the  pine  tree,  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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are  the  state’s  most  important  oils. 
Their  value  is  included  in  the  $40 
million  naval  stores  value  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Essential  oils  from  the  rinds  and 
seeds  of  citrus  are  a  valuable  by¬ 
product  of  citrus  processing  and 
are  used  in  foods,  pharmaceuticals 
and  chemicals. 

Another  Florida  oil,  valued  at 
about  $300  thousand  a  year,  comes 
from  menhaden  fish.  Dry  scrap 
and  meal  from  the  same  source  is 
worth  about  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  for  use  in  animal  feeds.  The 
oil  is  utilized  by  soap,  paint  and 
linoleum  manufacturers. 

Flowers  and  Gardens,  and  Parks 

Any  mention  of  flower  and  shrub 
and  ornamental  tree  growing  in 
Florida  (the  very  name  meaning 
“the  feast  of  flowers”)  brings  to 
mind  broad  vistas  of  outdoor  beau¬ 
ty,  whether  they  be  the  handiwork 
of  garden-lovers  or  commercial 
growers.  World-famous  botanical 
gardens  are  here,  notable  Fair- 
child  Tropical.  These  gardens,  and 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  the 
national  forests,  and  many  state 
and  local  parks  constitute  flora  and 
fauna  attractions  of  unusual  quali¬ 
ties,  drawing  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  annually. 

An  increasing  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  flower  growers  are  found 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  green  and 
lovely  foliage,  albeit  recorded 
early  accounts  of  their  well-being 
speak  of  disappointments.  It  can 
now  be  said,  and  amply  proved  by 
dollar  figures,  that  the  hardy 
amongst  them  have  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles.  The  greenhouse 
trade  is  worth  approximately  $23 
million  annually. 

Industrial  Potential 

Next  to  mining,  agriculture  is 
the  most  important  source  of  raw 
materials  used  by  Florida  manu¬ 
facturers.  Other  basic  industrial 
factors  are  adequately  present,  re¬ 
peated  surveys  have  disclosed. 
Suitable  land  site.  Skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  workers.  Water  of  good 
quality.  Ample  and  fast  transpor¬ 
tation.  Fuel  and  power  in  large 
amounts  and  at  reasonable  rates 
(electric  generating  capacity  stood 
at  1,531,485  kilowatts  in  mid- 
1953.)  Financial  facilities.  Raw 
materials.  Market  accessibility 
(Florida  alone  is  a  rapidly  growing 
consumer  goods  market,  currently 
having  a  3,100,000  population). 

Living  within  a  radius  of  300 
miles  of  Florida  are  14,000,000 
consumers  in  other  states. 

Too,  Florida  is  closer  to  more 
foreign  nations  than  any  other 
American  state,  this  state’s  poten¬ 
tial  Latin  American  customers  liv¬ 
ing  in  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean 
area,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Air  and  water  transportation  are 
fully  developed.  Shipping  rates  are 
low.  Florida  has  13  deep  harbors. 
Goods  exported  through  the  state's 
ports  last  year  averaged  in  value 
$13,300,000  monthly  with  imports 
running  slightly  under  this  amount. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Welcome,  SHPA  members,  to  our  front  yard ! 


— ^where  over  900.000  residents  have  swelled  yearly  sales  way  over  the  billion  mark! 
— ^where  more  than  2^2  million  tourists  help  business  to  boom  both  winter  and  summer! 
— ^where  Greater  Miami  leads  the  nation  in  new  construction  for  the  sixth  straight  year! 
— <md  where  one  of  the  nation's  leading*  newspapers  offers  the  nation's  advertisers  the. 


opportunity  to  blanket  the  entire  Gold  Coast  market  at  one  low  cost. 


*Tb9  Miami  Herald  lad  all  morning  popart  (Tba  C&icago  Tribaaa.  Lot 
Angalat  Timat.  Maw  Torlc  Timat,  and  all  olbarg)  in  Mai  adrartitiag  lor 
tba  lirtt  taratt  raonl&s  of  I9S3.  wltb  18.103.750  linos  —  Madia  Hocords. 
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MARKETS? 


Yea.  Ft.  Lauderdale  and 
Broward  County  with 
its  permanent  population 
comprised  of  former  resi* 
dents  from  ALL  48  states 
makes  this  an  ideal  test 
market.  You  get  the  buy¬ 
ing  reaction  of  people 
from  every  stote  through 
the  use  of  only  ONE 
medium. 


A  quality  market,  too! 
In  the  nation’s  'iXi 
metropolitan  areas. 
Ft.  Lauderdale — Brow¬ 
ard  County  ranks 
48th  in  county  retail 
sales  per  family.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  in  1952  - 
$137,878,000. 


£aui)er^le 
^lori^a 


FLORIDA 


FORT  LAUDERDALE 
DAILY  and  SUNDAY  NEWS 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Represented  by  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 


continued  from  page  42 
The  volume  of  this  foreign 
trade  reached  350  million  pounds 
monthly  in  1952,  leaving  the  state 
virtually  balanced  by  339  million 
pounds  monthly  in  imports  through 
Florida  ports. 

Citrus  Concentrates 
Florida  began  cudgelling  without 
let-up  for  new  industrials  in  1950. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  trend  to¬ 
wards  the  state  was  slow.  How¬ 
ever,  discovery  by  Florida  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  citrus  concentrate 
“know  how”  in  the  late  ’40s  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
some  20-odd  concentrate  plants 
since  1945,  the  investment  amount¬ 
ing  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Concentrators  used  33  mil¬ 
lion  boxes  of  the  78.6  million  box 
production  of  fresh  oranges  during 
the  1951-52  season.  Their  market 
is  rapidly  expanding.  Competition 
is  practically  nil. 

There  has  been  no  cessation  in 
the  processing  of  single-strength 
citrus  juices,  and  of  segments,  as 
a  result  of  concentrate’s  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  scene. 

Outside  the  citrus  processing 
field,  some  $357,671,865  have  been 
invested  in  new  and  expanded  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  Florida  since 
1950,  according  to  figures  released 
at  the  end  of  1952  by  the  State 
Council  for  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce. 

New  plants  had  numbered  99, 
expansions  62.  “The  figure  does 
not  include  many  of  the  smaller 
plants  or  expansions  which  came 
in  unnoticed  in  the  whirlwind  of 
development,”  the  Council  re¬ 
ported. 

Largest  of  the  new  industrials  is 
Chemstrand  Corporation,  whose 
plant  at  Gonzales,  near  Pensacola, 
now  under  construction,  will  cost 
$85  million  and  employ  some  3,000 
workers.  Chemstrand  will  make 
nylon  products  under  a  du  Pont 
patent.  Raw  materials  will  be 
water-shipped  from  Louisiana  and 
Texas  points,  mainly.  The  firm  will 
fuel  with  natural  gas,  long  in  use 
at  Pensacola.  Nearest  other  Flor¬ 
ida  natural  gas  supply  will  be 
Savannah,  Ga.,  within  a  few 
months.  Several  Florida  counties 
will  be  linked  to  this  line. 

Industrial  Investments 
Other  new  and  large  Florida  in¬ 
dustrial  investments  include: 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  $10- 
million  plant  expansion  at  Pensa¬ 
cola,  and  $17-million  for  a  new 
plant  (now  completed)  at  Jack¬ 
sonville;  St.  Joe  Paper  Company, 
$25-million  plant  expansion;  Buck¬ 
eye  Cellulose  Corporation,  $22- 
million  plant  under  construction 
near  Perry,  to  manufacture  cellu¬ 
lose  pulp;  Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper 
Corporation,  $  1 0-million  addition 
to  its  Palatka  plant;  Crown  Can 
Company,  $3-million  addition  to 
its  Orlando  plant;  American  Can 
Company,  $l-miliion  addition  to 
its  Plymouth  plant;  Continental 


ing  to  its  Auburndale  plant,  cost 
unannounced;  General  Motors 
Company,  $2-million  for  a  diesel 
repair  plant  at  Jacksonville;  Le¬ 
high  Portland  Cement  Company, 

$1 1-million  for  a  new  plant  (now 
completed)  at  Flagler  Beach;  Ray- 
onier,  Inc.,  $3-million  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  Fernandina  plant  (cellu¬ 
lose  pulp);  General  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment,  $3-million  for  an  addition 
to  its  Tampa  plant;  Pan  American 
Solar  Heaters,  Tampa,  $3-million: 
Eastern  Airlines,  $5-million  for  an 
overhaul  shop  at  Miami;  National 
Airlines,  $1 -million  for  an  over¬ 
haul  shop,  Miami;  Airlift,  Inc., 

$  10-million  for  a  cargo  plane 
manufacturing  plant,  Miami. 

$70  Million  in  Chemicals 
Chemical  industries,  processing 
phosphates,  invested  nearly  $7(f 
million,  these  including  Swift  & 
Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  International  Min¬ 
erals  and  Chemical  Corporation, 
Davidson  Chemical  Corp.,  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina  Chemical,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  Corp. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  half- 
dozen  plants  in  the  U.  S.,  making 
the  much-publicized  chlorophyll  is 
located  at  Lake  Worth.  This  vir¬ 
tually  frost-free  location  permits 
outdoor  work  the  year  round  thus 
effecting  sizable  savings  in  building 
and  heating  costs  (an  advantage 
which  obtains  in  nearly  all  Florida, 
as  a  matter  of  fact). 

In  its  last  official  count  (that 
was  in  1947)  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census  reported  that  there  were 
2,807  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
state.  The  number  today  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5,000,  by  unofficial  count. 
Many  are  small,  yet  the  value 
added  to  raw  materials  by  reason 
of  their  being  processed,  was  near¬ 
ly  $600-million,  by  1951  reckon¬ 
ing.  Manufacturing  and  mining 
employment  at  the  end  of  1952 
stood  at  136,200  workers. 

Mining  and  Mineral  Resources 

Aside  from  phosphate,  Florida 
also  mines  kaolin,  fullers  earth, 
titanium,  limestone,  sand,  gravel 
and  small  quantities  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  these  operation 
making  the  whole  industry  worth 
at  the  mines,  about  $77-million  an¬ 
nually. 

There  is  one  oil  producing  field 
in  Florida,  Humble’s  Sunniland  in 
Collier  County,  which  was  brought 
in  in  1948,  and  which  has  an  an¬ 
nual  output  of  some  590,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  crude  petroleum.  Reported¬ 
ly,  17  geophysical  crews  are  fever¬ 
ishly  at  work  seeking  more  oil,  on 
the  Florida  Keys,  on  the  mainland, 
and  exploration  plans  will  eventu¬ 
ally  include  the  tidelands. 

Both  uranium  and  aluminum  are 
present  in  small  quantity  in  the 
phosphate  fields  of  Polk  County, 
enough  of  the  former  to  warrant 
investment  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of  $50-million  to  in¬ 
stall  a  recovery  plant. 

Florida  is  becoming  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  producer  of  titan- 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


Can  Company,  reportedly,  is  add- 
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Also  growing  in  the  market  of  Jacksonville 
PLUS  is  the  number  of  fluorescent  TIMES- 
UNION  boxes,  sprouting  almost  everywhere. 


Schedule  the 


Chart  your  sales’  course  for  JACKSONVILLE . . . 
industrial,  financial,  and  distribution  capital  of  Florida  . . . 
where  increasing  naval  installations  mean  big  business. 

At  Jacksonville’s  Naval  Air  Station,  there’s  a  healthy 
$30,000,000  payroll  for  13,000  officers  and  enlisted 
men  . . .  PLUS  a  $15,000,000  civilian  personnel 
payroll  at  the  Base  and  nearby  Cecil  Field. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story . . .  you’re  aiming 
for  a  BILLION  in  the  market  of  Jacksonville  PLUS . . . 
a  rich,  26-county  marketing  area  that  comprises 
one-third  of  Florida’s  population  who  make 
one-third  of  its  retail  sales. 

And  the  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  covers  this 


Times-Uffifofi  to 
Pinpoint  Bigger  Sales! 


area  like  a  battleship  barrage . . .  with  83%  family 
coverage  in  Duval  County  (Jacksonville),  over  50% 
in  3  counties,  and  over  20%  in  26  counties. 


^imes-Sttion 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

RepreBented  Nmtionmily  By  REYNOLDS  FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

OA'om  in:  Naw  Yark  —  Chicaffa  —  Syracwaa  —  Dalrail  —  Phlladalyhla  —  S«n  Franaiaca  —  SaaWa  —  Laa  Aaialat  —  AHaala 
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turn  ores,  providing  about  one- 
third  of  the  natural  output  of  ilme- 
nite  and  rutile,  the  ores  in  which 
this  metal  is  found.  Titanium, 
light  weight,  corrosion  resistant 
and  as  strong  as  the  better  grades 
of  steel,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  established  list  of  structural 
metals. 

Technologists  Put  to  Work 

As  early  as  1940,  there  had 
crystalized  in  the  minds  of  Flor¬ 
idians  the  conviction  that  their 
tourist  and  citrus  incomes  lacked 
industrial  partnership,  without 
which  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the 
state's  economy  would  certainly 
become  steeper  and  deeper  and, 
of  course,  hazardous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

Before  launching  upon  an  admit¬ 
tedly  speculative  campaign  to  sell 
the  state’s  believed-on-but-not- 
proven-industrial  advantages  to  in¬ 
vestors,  it  was  determined  that 
technologists  should  first  be  put  to 
work. 

Establishment  of  an  engineering 
and  industrial  experiment  station, 
with  $40,000  to  spend  during  its 
first  year,  was  brought  about  in 
1940,  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  at  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

The  station  was  spending  a 
million  dollars  a  year  by  1948, 
and  its  contributions  to  the  indus¬ 


trial,  agricultural  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  development  of  the  state  is 
everywhere  recognized  (even  in  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington 
for  which  its  scientists  brought  out 
weapons  of  an  advanced  char¬ 
acter). 

Utilization  of  scrub  oak,  pulp 
and  paper  research,  utilization  of 
tall  oil,  pulp  from  bagasse,  re¬ 
covery  of  fluorine  from  phosphate 
ores,  studies  on  limerock  concrete, 
properties  of  Florida  petroleum, 
hurricane  detection  and  improved 
building  construction  for  hurricane 
protection.  These  are  some  of  the 
more  significant  studies  which  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Others  have  to  do  with 
stream  pollution,  road  construction 
materials,  beach  erosion,  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  uses  of  Florida 
clays,  sewage  treatment,  etc. 

Contractual  Basis 

Of  major  but  obviously  little 
heralded  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  station  serves  private  users 
on  a  contractual  basis,  aiding  in 
the  working  out  of  the  technical 
problems  of  individual  Florida  in¬ 
dustries. 

There  has  sprung  up  in  Florida 
over  the  past  dozen  years  more 
than  a  hundred  industrial  labora¬ 
tories  serving  all  type  of  seekers 
after  technological  advice. 

In  the  field  of  marine  biology, 
the  University  of  Miami  has  made 
such  strides  as  to  bring  it  inter¬ 
national  recognition. 
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The  Bigger  Digger,  world’s  largest  dragline  now  mining  phosphate  in 
Florida's  “Bone  Valley,”  along  Peace  River,  south  of  Bartow. 


Educational  Effort 

The  relationship  between  the 
income  of  the  people  of  a  state 
and  that  state’s  expenditures  for 
secondary  education  is  called  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  The  educational 
effort  of  the  people  of  Florida  in 
1952  stood  at  3.6%.  The  national 
figure  was  2.16%.  Speaking  of  the 
1951-52  school  year,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  reported 
that  there  were  1.390  schools, 
558,100  students,  18,997  teachers, 
and  that  salaries  of  teachers  aver¬ 
aged  $3,166,  those  of  supervisors 
and  principals,  $4,503.  An  aver¬ 
age  salary  raise  of  $300  became 
effective  this  September.  Secon¬ 
dary  operations  for  the  term  cost 
the  state  $89,388,000,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  county  governments  $57,664,- 
000,  these  sums  totaling  $147,- 
052.000. 


Specialty  Schools 

Florida  has  a  particular  appeal 
for  specialty  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies,  a  number  being  maintained 
throughout  the  state.  There  are 
also  a  goodly  number  of  denomi¬ 
national  and  private  preparatory 
schools  and  kindergartens.  En¬ 
rollment  in  the  54  elementary  and 
17  high  schools  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Saint  Augustine  num¬ 
bered  22,731  in  1952. 

Higher  education  follows  the 
usual  pattern  of  publically  sup¬ 
ported,  privately  endowed  and  de¬ 
nominational  colleges.  Enrolled  in 
Florida’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  numbering  three  state 
universities  and  junior  colleges 
were  35,000  students  during  the 
1952-1953  term. 

Leveling  Seasonal  Gap 

In  pre-war  years,  seasonal  eco¬ 
nomic  highs  and  lows,  sometimes 
as  great  as  25%,  presented  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  to  Florida  business 
and  industry.  However,  in  more 
recent  years,  efforts  to  increase 
Summer  tourism  and  to  establish 
year-round  payrolls  have  resulted 
in  a  lessening  of  the  gap  between 
Winter  and  Summer  business  in 
the  state. 

In  1947  there  was  a  15%  varia¬ 
tion.  The  Winter-Summer  varia¬ 
tion  stood  at  9%  last  year. 


Income  Up  8% 

Last  year  Floridians  earned  a 
total  income  of  $4,088,000,000, 
more  by  8%  than  during  1951. 
This  increase  ranked  Florida  sixth 
among  the  states.  The  national  in¬ 
crease  was  5%;  that  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  region  6%.  Since  1929  the 
total  income  of  Florida  residents 
has  increased  488%.  The  gain 
from  1940  was  354%  and  from 
1950  to  1952  it  increased  21%. 
Each  of  these  gains  is  appreciably 
above  both  national  and  regional 
figures. 

Per  capita  income  in  Florida  has 
led  the  Southeast  each  year  since 
1929,  with  the  exception  of  1941, 
1942  and  1952,  when  Virginia 
topped  Florida  by  slight  margins. 
Last  year  the  average  income  of 
Floridians  amounted  to  $1,319 
(against  the  national  average  of 
$1,659),  a  3%  gain  over  1951. 
(Numbers  of  persons  in  the  state 
under  21  and  over  65  years  of  age 
have  been  increasing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  21  to  65  age  group, 
and  it  is  in  this  latter  group  that 
the  heaviest  earners  are  found.) 

Florida  has  none  of  the  penal¬ 
izing  taxes  now  common  to  most 
states.  Its  constitution  prohibits 
the  state  from  imposing  taxes  on 
incomes,  and  on  real  property, 
and  permits  of  no  state  inheritance 
tax. 

Subsists  on  Taxes 

The  state  subsists  alone  on  ex¬ 
cise  and  limited  sales  taxes,  occu¬ 
pational  and  other  licenses  of  the 
usual  character. 

Counties  and  municipalies  levy 
license  and  ad  valorem  (property) 
taxes,  but  may  not  tax  a  home¬ 
stead  except  where  the  assessed 
value  is  over  $5,000,  and  then  only 
on  the  sum  in  excess  of  that 


In  1952,  Floridians  owned  prop¬ 
erty  valued  (for  tax  purposes)  at 
$5,200,622,172.  They  had  per¬ 
sonal  savings  of  $2,486,200,000, 
and  life  insurance  valued  at  $4,332 
million's.  Both  resident  and  tour¬ 
ist  customers  spent  at  the  retail 
level  in  1952:  $3.2-billions. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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All  that  glitters  is  not  gold! 

South  Florida’s  year  ’round  economy 
has  obsoleted  the  word  “seasonal” 

South  Florida  has  long  since  come  of  age  as  a  stable  twelve- 
months-a-year  market.  This  mis-named  "Gold  Coast"  is  not  a 
place  of  fool's  gold  —  all  glitter  and  small  worth.  It  is  a  solid, 
progressive  ar.ea  whose  permanent  population  produces  year 
'round  market  potentialities  of  many  billions.  Cold-blooded 
figures  tell  the  story  graphically. 

CONSIDER  DADE  COUNTY  . . .  HEART  OF  THE  RETAIL  TRADING  AREA! 

Commercial  bank  resources  and  deposits  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Not  only 
was  a  new  mid-year  peak  established  on  June  30,  1953,  but  resources  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  Dec.  31,  1952  (the  previous  high)  by  some  $35,000,000. 
Deposits  are  above  the  December  totals  by  $13,000,000.  The  consolidated 
report  of  19  banks  shows  resources  as  of  June  30  to  be  $639,335,019  and 
deposits  to  aggregate  $576,145,867. 


Total  assets  of  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Associations  in¬ 
creased  $53,000,000  in  the  year 
ending  June  30.  Savings  accounts 
increased  $47,000,000  in  the 
same  period. 


Building  permits  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1953  are  $23,302,524 
in  excess  of  the  $82,727,276  re¬ 
ported  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1952. 


Ability  to  Buy  is  the  Key  to  Profitable  Sales 
and  in  Miami  the  trend  is  toward  the  News! 


There's  a  reason  for  this  trend  —  and  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Because  8  out  of  every  10  News  readers  live,  work  and  play  in 
the  Miami  Retail  Trading  Zone,  it  is  only  natural  that  merchants 
choose  the  News  as  their  best  selling  medium.  They  know  that 
their  message  will  be  seen  —  read  —  acted  upon  in  a  newspaper 
whose  basic  appeal  through  thoughtful  writing,  is  for  intelligent 
people  whose  betier-than-average  incomes  contribute  most  to 
the  economy  of  this  area. 

86%  daily...  81%  Sunday  ...of  the  News 
circulation  is  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone! 


Miami  Daily  News 
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All  you  want  in  your 'dream 

medium"IS  HERE ! 


4(The  Magazine  Supplement  with  the 
'‘Magnetic  Personality”  .  .  . 


IT  GETS  RESULT^ 


TEST  your  copy  in  300,000  copies 
every  week  —  31  MARKETS  — 
LARGEST  circulation  in  Florida! 


ALL  FLORIDA 

WILL  COST  YOU 

LESS  1  c  PER 
THAN  2  family 


FLORIDA 

becoming  so  important 

as  a 

TEST  MARKET? 

★  POPULATION  UP  46o/( 

ir  INCOME  UP  275o/( 

ir  BUSINESS  FIRMS  UP  °  630/( 
ir  MFC.  PAYROLLS  UP  259<y, 
ir  FARM  PRODUCTION  UP  33|o/ 

It's  All  Yours  In 

ALL  FLORIDA 


Write  or  Call  for 

COMPLETE  CIRCULATION 
BREAKDOWN  FOLDER 

—NO  OBLIGATION— 

Wm.  P.  Baker,  Publisher  &  Adv.  Dir. 

P.O.  BOX  767  OCALA,  FLA.  TEL.  MA  27427 
A  JOHN  H.  PERRY  PUBLICATION 
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There  is  no  better  ‘‘testing  market**  area  in  these 
United  States  than  Florida — a  State  composed  of 
former  citizens  from  every  State  in  the  48. 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 

128  East  56th  St.,  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

Chicafo,  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia,  San  Francisc,  Los  Angeles 


Welcome 

/Ni)A 

Boca  Raton 
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EDUCATION 


Notable  Advances  in  Schools  Systems 

Of  all  sections  of  the  United  By  Harold  Beniamin  tion.  Louisiana,  counting  the 

States,  the  South  has  made  the  school  population  from  6  to  21 

greatest  educational  progress  since  taken  from  the  raising  of  the  cash  teachers  were  poorly  paid.  They  enrolled  56%  of  the  white 

1900.  The  story  of  how  and  why  crop  to  produce  vegetables  or  milk  conceived  their  job  as  being  al-  33%  of  the  Negro  children 

this  progress  was  realized  is  a  jqj.  jmngry  children.  Money  could  most  exclusively  preparation  for  young  people  of  those  ages, 

dramatic  but  neglected  chapter  in  j,Qt  be  taken  from  the  mortgage  college,  yet  Southern  colleges  Short  School  Terms 

the  history  of  American  schools,  channels  to  provide  food  for  starv-  could  be  entered  very  often  with-  The  average  length  of  the  school 

If  the  South  had  enjoyed  even  jjjg  minds.  Cotton  cracked  the  out  that  preparation.  term  in  the  South  was  much  short- 

roughly  comparable  opportunities  whip,  and  the  Southern  poor  sank  As  late  as  1909,  William  H.  er  than  in  other  sections  of  the 

with  other  sections  of  the  country,  further  into  economic  and  intel-  Hand,  state  inspector  of  high  country.  These  figures  for  the 

her  advances  in  education  over  the  lectual  bondage.  schools  in  South  Carolina,  testi-  school  year  1902-03  are  given  be- 

last  n^lf  century  would  still  be  racial  situation  was  always  fied  that  “the  colleges  of  this  and  low  for  14  Southern  states  and  for 

notable.  In  view  of  the  handicaps  ^  further  roadlock  in  the  way  of  near-by  states  have  in  their  college  14  Northern  and  Western  .states 

under  which  she  actually  labored.  Southern  educational  progress.  The  classes  from  the  schools  of  this  adjacent  to  the  South, 

her  educational  achievements  have  sudden  attempt  in  reconstruction  state  nearly  two  hundred  pupils 

been  extraordinary.  days  to  turn  ex-slaves  into  full-  from  ninth  grades,  and  more  than  Southern  States 

Rise  from  Economic  Chaos  fledged  voters  created  overnight  forty  pupils  from  eighth  grades.  Virginia  . 122  days 

These  handicaps  should  be  fam-  one  of  the  most  astounding  poli-  One-half  of  the  colleges  of  this  West  Virginia  . 123  days 

iliar  to  all  Americans.  At  the  turn  tical  spectacles  of  modern  history,  state  have  now  last  year’s  tenth  North  Carolina .  87  days 

of  the  century  the  South  had  been  Southern  whites,  proud  in  their  grade  pupils  in  their  sophomore  South  Carolina  .  93  days 

fighting  for  more  than  three  de-  memories  of  a  vanished  aristoc-  classes.”  Georgia  . 118  days 

cades  to  emerge  from  political  racy,  were  confronted  with  open  School  administration  in  the  Florida  .  94  days 

chaos  and  economic  ruin.  The  pro-  political  corruption  directed  by  South  was  hardly  even  a  beginning  Kentucky  .  90  days 

cceds  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  crude  and  cynical  demagogues,  profession.  Southern  state  superin-  Tennessee  .  96  days 

more  than  $300,000,000,  piled  on  Their  sensibilities  were  outraged,  tendents  of  education  were  general-  Alabama  . 103  days 

her  in  reconstruction  days  by  the  They  were  confirmed  in  their  dis-  ly  little  more  than  political  clerks  Mississippi  . 123  days 

Federal  government,  instead  of  be-  trust  of  universal  suffrage.  They  in  1900.  State  and  city  superin-  Louisiana  . 130  days 

ing  used  to  repair  her  economy,  moved  vigorously  and  often  illegal-  tendencies  of  considerable  influ-  Texas  . 116  days 

had  often  been  squandered  in  ig-  ly  to  regain  control  of  their  state  ence  were  being  developed  in  a  Arkansas  .  92  days 

norance  or  venality.  She  was  a  re-  and  local  governments  from  the  few  Northern  and  Western  areas.  Oklahoma  .  89  days 

gion  of  poor  roads,  poor  communi-  Carpetbag  and  Scallywag  regimes.  In  the  South  they  had  not  yet  been 

cations,  poor  schools,  poor  indus-  Up  to  1900  they  were  still  spend-  started.  Supervision  of  instruction  Adjacent  States 

tries,  poor  farms,  and  poor  people,  ing  so  much  of  their  energy  to  was  only  a  vague  idea  in  the  minds  Maryland  . .190  days 

By  1900,  moreover,  the  South  keep  that  political  control  that  of  those  charged  with  the  direc-  New  York  . 177  days 

had  become  a  one-crop  area  on  a  they  had  small  strength  left  for  tion  of  Southern  education.  Delaware  . 170  days 

scale  far  greater  than  in  the  days  welfare,  health,  and  education,  slow  in  Compulsory  Education  Pennsylvania  . 166  days 

of  slavery.  Three-quarters  of  a  cen-  Whenever  they  remembered  recon-  Southern  New  Jersey  . 182  days 

tury  earlier  she  had  raised  grain,  struction,  moreover,  they  became  ..ate  had  a  comoulsorv  attendance  Rhode  Island  . 190  days 

engaged  in  general  farming,  and  very  cautious  about  extending  the  l3  were  SS  iS  Ohio . 165  days 

was  self-sufficient  to  a  wider  de-  education  of  poor  people  and  par-  ^  below  in  the  Indiana  . 146  days 

gree  than  in  post-war  years.  Ne-  ticularly  of  Negro  people.  years  inSed  Illinois  . 160  days 

groes,  though  officially  free,  were  Elementary  Education  Sketchy  .  icqa  Iowa  . 160  days 

caught  in  economic  traps,  and  The  South  had  another  disad-  «Q7  Missouri . 144  days 

white  Southerners  m  great  num-  vantage  in  developing  a  modern  TAnnAs.^^  . ions  Colorado  . 153  days 

bers  were  fettered  by  similar  cir-  system  of  public  schools.  Her  edu-  xjnrtti  rar^inn . ton?  Kansas  . 126  days 

cumstances  of  debt  and  poverty.  caUon  had  traditionally  been  built  .  Territory . 159  days 

Both  races  over  much  of  the  downward  from  the  college.  It  had  ViVoim’a  . tong 

South  were  slaves  to  cotton.  The  designed  for  the  preparation  . lono  Rural  Schools  Lower 

poor  tenants  got  credit  from  the  of  leaders.  By  the  time  it  had  t /M.i.iono . loin  These  figures  include  the  city 

farmers  and  merchants  as  they  reached  the  common  classes  on  the  lois  schools  which  usually  had  terms  of 

planted  and  cultivated  the  crop,  elementary  level,  it  had  become  loic  eight  to  nine  months,  160  to  180 

The  poor  farmers  and  merchants  sketchy  or  non-existent.  Ca„.v,  lois  school  days.  The  rural  schools  in 

got  credit  from  the  Southern  banks  There  were  many  colleges  and  '  . lois  many  Southern  states  were  open 

^*,*^'^*^*^  universities  in  the  South  by  1900,  . for  only  half  as  long  a  term.  In 

ity.  The  poor  Southern  banks  got  but  most  of  them  were  poor  insti-  . }q}b  1902-03  Virginia  had  115  and 

credit  from  the  Northern  bankson  tutions,  both  financially  and  intel-  1*1^* .  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  had  110 

NnrtWn  lectually.  They  were  frequently  Average  daily  atendance  figures  days  for  the  rural  schools  for  both 

hnt  .Hav  Ja!  dominated  by  petty  politicians  of  reflected  the  lack  of  legal  pre-  races.  In  1903-04  Arkansas  had  80 

’  various  partisan  or  ecclesiastical  scription  in  this  connection.  Six  days,  Tennessee  103,  Georgia  104, 

thA  varieties.  Their  curricula  were  years  after  Kentucky’s  compulsory  and  Florida  108  days  for  both 

ueaiings  wiui  uie  douin.  often  sharply  limited  by  political  attendance  law  was  enacted,  the  white  and  Negro  children  in  rural 

Intellectual  Bondage  and  sectarian  dogmas.  More  than  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools.  Alabama  provided  1 10  and 

Labor  exploitation,  malnutrition,  in  comparable  Northern  and  West-  rural  schools  of  that  state  was  only  ^0  days.  South  Carolina  109  and 
ill  health,  share  cropping,  crop  ern  institutions,  the  members  of  45.3%  of  the  white  children  in  the  days,  and  North  Carolina  85 

liens,  and  a  steadily  mounting  their  faculties  tended  to  owe  their  school  census  and  40.1%  of  the  ^^d  80  days  respectively  for  the 

tenancy  were  in  that  pyramid  in  appointments  to  other  qualities  Negro  children.  In  other  South-  fural  white  and  Negro  schools, 

some  of  their  crudest  and  most  dis-  than  those  of  scholarship  and  ern  states  for  the  same  years,  these  Illiteracy  rates  in  the  census  of 

tressing  forms.  Land  could  not  be  teaching  ability.  percentages  ranged  from  23  in  1^00  went  along  with  some  of 

Secondary  Education  ‘Poor’  Texas  to  46  in  Tennessee  for  these  educational  differences  be- 

Secondary  education  available  Negro  children,  and  from  37  in  tween  the  South  and  other  sectiom 

*L  •  .  "S'®"  j  1900  was  carried  on  largely  in  Virginia  to  56  in  Texas  for  white  of  the  country.  They  ranged  in  the 
Struggling  private  academies.  There  children.  Texas  enrolled  86%  of  North  and  West  from  2  and  3% 
Peabodv  Collene  for  TparhAK  were  few  public  high  schools,  and  the  white  population,  aged  8  to  17  'o  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah. 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  '  poverty-stricken,  years,  in  school.  She  enrolled  80%  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  to  5 

’ _ I _  Their  standards  were  low.  Their  of  the  comparable  Negro  popula-  {Continued  on  page  52) 
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Southern  States 

Virginia  . 122  days 

West  Virginia  . 123  days 

North  Carolina .  87  days 

South  Carolina  .  93  days 

Georgia  . 118  days 

Florida  .  94  days 

Kentucky  .  90  days 

Tennessee  .  96  days 

Alabama  . 103  days 

Mississippi  . 123  days 

Louisiana  . 130  days 

Texas  . 116  days 

Arkansas  .  92  days 

Oklahoma  .  89  days 

Adjacent  States 

Maryland  . .190  days 

New  York  . 177  days 

Delaware  . 170  days 

Pennsylvania  . 166  days 

New  Jersey  . 182  days 

Rhode  Island  . 190  days 

Ohio . 165  days 

Indiana  . 146  days 

Illinois  . 160  days 

Iowa  . 160  days 

Missouri . 144  days 

Colorado  . 153  days 

Kansas  . 126  days 

Indian  Territory . 159  days 


Virginia . lyuo  Rural  Schools  Lower 

Arkansas  . 1909  include  the  city 

isiana  .  schools  which  usually  had  terms  of 

Kirt  . 101s  eight  to  nine  months,  160  to  180 

e  . iQi<  school  days.  The  rural  schools  in 

South  Carolina  .  9  5 

. for  only  half  as  long  a  term.  In 

•. . 1902-03  Virginia  had  115  and 

ississippi .  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  had  1 10 

Average  daily  atendance  figures  days  for  the  rural  schools  for  both 


MR.  EDITOR 


THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 


REDDY 

KILOWATT 


HEINEVER  you’re  in  Floriila  .  .  .  enjoy  yourself!  But  keep 
your  “editorial  eye”  open  for  solid  background  facts  which 
will  help  you  evaluate  future  stories  about  the  South’s  fastest 
growing  state.  Behind  Florida’s  world-famed  beaches,  there’s  a 
wonderfully  sound  and  expanding  economy  .  .  .  based  on  amazing 
agriculture,  thriving  trade  and  growing  industry  ...  to  augment 
the  state’s  acknowledged  resort  leadership. 

VES,  there’s  more  to  Florida  than  meets  the  eye! 


«  FAST-GROWING  MARKHS  OF 

souTifi»sTii.i.  HIGH  buying  POI 


TAXES  ARE  FAVORAIIE,  ^ 
GOVERNMENT  FRIENDLY . . . 

»  huh  percentile  of  bosinea  men- 
in  government.  No  punitive  lm...no 
state  income  or  duplicating  inheritance  taies ...  no 
state  bonded  debt  no  state  ad  valorem  tai. 


Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  behind  Florida's 
ever-expanding  circle 
of  business  and  industry. 


Fastest  growing  state  population 
up  S6%  over  1930  Ideal  point  lor 
serving  fast  growing  Southeastern 
U  S.  and  Latin  markets,  too 


PLENTY  OF  ELEGRIC  POWER 
WHEN  AND  WHERE  NEEDED... 

Generating  copalhlily  of  Florida  Power  t 
light  Company  doubled  since  VJ  Day  and  ^ 
still  growing  Interconnected  system  Cl 
allows  wide  choice  of  favorable  locations.  ^ 


HIGH  HEALTH  LEVELS 
^CmiNCREASE  PRODUaiVITY... 

Minimum  time  loss,  plus  ideal 
living  and  working  conditions. 
I  keep  individual  productivity  high 


lots  ol  outdoor  recreation,  happy 
families,  healthy  children,  good 
schools,  fresh  foods  ■■  people 
like  to  tive  in  Florida 
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Education  Negro  children,  10  to  14 

years  of  age,  were  gainfully  em- 
continued  from  page  50  ployed.  In  the  14  Southern  states, 
and  6%  in  such  states  as  Maine,  percentages  were  as  follows: 


SACOLA  JACKSONVILLE  O] 

TALLAHASSEE 


VVcrm^  cif 

^  FLORIDA'S  STATE  CAPITOL 
■Ar  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  \ 
FLORIDA  A.  &  M.  UNIVERSITY 
KILLEARN  GARDENS 

(A  State  Park  of  fabulous  Camellia  and  '  ; 

Azalea  Gardens  visited  by  people  from  ’’ 

every  state  of  the  nation  and  many  ’  ’  ■ 

countries  of  the  world). 

V  . 

Tallahassee  Offers  Year  v 
'Round  Stability  of  Income 
Producing  Sound  Retail  Sales  “  % 

For  Y our  Products.  *  v 

*Area  Retail  Sales  Totalled  More  Than  $165,000,000  \ 

in  1952.  ^ 

Tallahassee,  one  of  Florida's  oldest 
cities,  is  one  of  Southern  Charm,  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Hospitality,  and  is  served  by 
Seaboard  Airline  Railroad,  Eastern  and 
National  Airlines,  Greyhound  and  Trail- 
ways  Bus  Service.  Tallahassee  has  a 
population  in  excess  of  40,000  and  is 
located  nearly  midway  between  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Pensacola.  More  than  165 
miles  from  any  major  city,  Tallahassee 
is  the  shopping  center  of  fifteen 
counties  and  the  distribution  center 
serving  more  than  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  consumers. 

Effectively  Covered  at  One  Low  Cost  by  the 

SlallalfaHHff  S^morrat 

Tallahassee's  ONLY  Daily  Newspaper 

^W^ember  SNPA,  ANPA,  Bureau  of  Advertising,FNAE,  FNDA,  and  NAEA" 

Represented  by  THEIS  &  SIMPSON  CO.,  INC. 

1  East  54th  Street  New  York.  22,  New  York 
'Atlanta  Chicago  Detroit  Jacksonville  New  York 
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Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Connecti-  State  White  Negro 

cut.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama  .  41.8  67.2 

Missouri,  and  Montana.  In  the  Arkansas  .  32.6  55.5 

South  they  ran  from  11%  in  West  Florida .  18.6  33.9 

Virginia,  14%  in  Texas,  and  16%  Georgia  .  33.3  52.4 

in  Kentucky  to  30%  in  Georgia,  Kentucky .  24.1  25.1 

36%  in  South  Carolina,  and  38%  Louisiana  .  21.1  51.5 

in  Louisiana.  Illiteracy  among  the  Mississippi  ....  33.6  60.1 

native  whites  alone  in  these  states  North  Carolina  .  42.2  55.7 

ran  to  11%  in  Georgia,  12%  in  Oklahoma  .....  16.8  15.5 

Florida  and  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  .  42.2  62.3 

almost  14%  in  Tennessee  and  Ar-  Tennessee  .  28.1  40.9 

kansas.  Illiteracy  among  colored  . .  21.0  34.1 

persons  ranged  from  38%  in  Flo-  Virginia  . .....  20.7  32.4 

rida  to  61%in  Louisiana.  West  Virginia  . .  22.2  26.7 

Poorly  Paid  Teachers  This,  in  very  general  terms,  was 

The  teachers  of  the  South  were  the  picture  of  what  the  South 
^e  most  poorly  paid  in  the  nation.  (Continued  on  page  54) 

The  average  annual  salary  of  a 
white  teacher  in  the  rural  schools 
of  North  Carolina  in  1903-04  was  Florida 
$123.46.  The  comparable  figures 

for  the  same  year  in  other  states  _ t, _ _ _ 

were  $136.25  for  South  Carolina,  _  ,  ,  .  . 

$140.00  for  Arkansas,  $142.64  for  all  construction  in 

Georgia,  $158.40  for  Tennessee,  $804-million,  the  U.  S. 

$186.18  for  Mississippi,  $189.00  Department  of  Commerce  report- 
for  Florida,  and  $192.50  for  Lou-  « 

isiana.  In  1902-03  Kentucky  paid  According  to  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
rural  teachers  an  average  salary  of  teau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  value 
$160.00,  and  Virginia  paid  $172.50.  of  dwelling  unit  construction  in 
What  did  these  salaries  mean  Flof^a  wm  $92.0-million  diinng 
in  terms  of  the  general  pattern  of  *0®. 

wages  at  that  time‘>  against  $85.6-million  in  1952.  All 

County  jailers  of  the  South  in  of  construction  (93  cities, 

1902-04  were  usually  allowed  communities  and  counties  report- 
about  $150.00  for  the  annual  sub- 

sistence  of  each  of  their  prisoners.  had  a  value  of  $234-mil- 

Convicts  farmed  out  to  private  ,  according  to  The  Florida 

employers  at  hard  labor  in  those  Builder. 

days  by  many  Southern  states  Expanding  to  meet  the  state’s 

earned  for  the  state  from  $225  to  growth,  electric  plants  in  Florida 
$300  and  their  board  annually.  The  have  increased  their  total  produc- 
dog-catcher  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  ing  power  by  35%  since  early 
received  an  annual  salary  of  $1500  1951.  The  national  increase  dur- 
in  1903-04.  The  average  annual  ing  the  same  period  was  19%. 

salary  of  elementary  teachers  in  The  installed  capacity  of  this  state’s 
that  city  was  $500.  electric  generating  plants  in  mid- 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  1953  stood  at  1,531,458  kilowatts. 

Negro  schools  of  the  South  were  This  capacity  was  made  up  of 

generally  from  $25  to  $50  per  year  1,339,647  kilowatts  in  general  util¬ 
less  than  those  of  white  teachers,  ity  plants,  both  public  and  private. 
Although  by  1905  every  South-  and  191,811  kilowatts  in  industrial 
ern  state  provided  for  a  county  plants.  This  is  an  increase  of  46% 
school  superintendent  under  one  since  January  of  1951.  Electricity 
title  or  another,  the  salary  in  most  produced  last  year  by  all  plants 
cases  was  too  small  to  secure  the  in  Florida  reached  7,390,896,000 
full-time  services  of  a  competent  kilowatt  hours, 
educator.  Lawyers,  ministers,  phy-  Florida’s  1,502  hotels,  as  of  Oc- 
sicians,  or  business  men  often  tober  1,  1952,  according  to  license 
worked  as  county  superintendents  figures,  boasted  91,380  rooms, 
in  their  spare  time.  The  average  apartments  312,391  rooms,  guest 
annual  salary  for  these  officers  in  and  rooming  houses  103,837 
1902-04  ranged  from  $250.00  in  rooms,  motor  courts  65,512  rooms, 
Arkansas  to  $617.23  in  Alabama,  totaling  573,120  rooms  as  against 
In  the  same  years,  city  school  556,037  the  previous  year.  Res- 
superintendents  were  paid  average  taurants  could  seat  610,668  per- 
salaries  of  $900.00  in  Arkansas  sons,  against  598,294. 
and  $1100.00  in  Alabama.  Adding  up  the  several  foregoing 

WotUng  School  Children  appraisals  it  should  become  ap- 
In  all  sections  of  the  United  parent  that  Florida  constitutes 
States  a  half  century  ago  there  America’s  newest  distinctive  eco- 
were  many  children  of  elementary  nomic  region.  A  vast  land  once 
school  age  who  did  not  attend  dominated  largely  by  a  cotton 
school  because  they  were  working  economy  ends  where  Florida  be- 
for  wages.  The  South  had  the  larg-  gins,  and  ending  with  it,  and  al- 
est  number  of  them.  The  1900  most  as  abruptly,  is  economic,  geo¬ 
census  reported  17.6%  of  the  na-  graphic,  historic  and  climatic  sim- 
tion’s  white  children  and  46.3%  ilarity. 
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FAMPA, 


fe/ 


'aiAlV&TB  M  HARDEE 

L  \ 


ONE  OF  \\V 
FIRST  Vv^ 
so  CITIES 
IN  U.  S.  A. 

Tampi’s  city  limits  have  been  extended 
to  include  areas  that  long  have  been 
an  integral,  though  unofficial  part  of 
the  city. 

Estimates  for  the  new  area  based  on 
1950  census  figures  give  Tampa  a  popu* 
lation  in  excess  of  200,000. 

The  estimated  increase  places  Tampa  in 
the  ranks  of  America’s  first  50  cities. 


PL®R1DA 

MARKET 


Clustered  around  Tampa  on  the  booming  West  Coast  are 
19  rich,  heavily  populated  counties  constituting  a  bustling 
year  ’round  market. 

These  counties  are  key  spots  in  a  near-billion  dollar  trade 
area  where  buying  is  year  ’round.  Sales  potential  is  geared 
to  industrial  payrolls,  agriculture,  commerce  and  shipping, 
PLUS  a  sizeable  slice  of  Florida’s  profitable  winter  and 
summer  tourist  trade. 

Last  year,  retail  sales  in  these  19  counties  totaled 
$616,336,000.  (The  City  of  St.  Petersburg  not  included) 

Food  Sales _ $165,761,000 

y  Automobiles . *107,879,000 

\  General  Merchandise  53,936,000 

\  Furniture  _ 35,905,000 

\\  Drugs . . 21,315,000 

I  j  *17  Counties  Only 

j  Only  the  Tampa  Tribune  covers  this  market 

I  with  84%  family  coverage  daily  in  Hills¬ 

borough  County,  an  average  of  30%  family 
coverage  in  14  counties  and  above  20%  in 
4  counties  ....  PLUS  a  bonus  circulation 
'  of  3,649  in  other  Florida  counties. 

No  Florida  schedule  is  complete  without 
Tampa  Tribune  coverage  of  the  big  Central 
and  West  Florida  Market. 

SOURCE:  Sales  Management,  Audit 
Bureau  and  1950  Census 


TAMPA 
TRIBUNE 

TAMPA.  FLORIDA 


National  Representative 

SAWYER.  FERGUSON. 
WALKER  CO. 


EDUCATION 

continued  from  page  52 
faced  educationally  in  1900.  These 
were  her  handicaps. 

What  resources  did  she  have  in 
working  to  overcome  these  handi¬ 
caps? 

She  had  human  resources  in 
^eat  abundance,  and  she  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  leaders  from  the  earliest 
days  who  knew  very  well  and  pro¬ 
claimed  eloquently  the  principle 
that  human  resources  could  only 
be  developed  to  the  highest  level 
by  the  highest  possible  quality  of 
education. 

Distinguished  Leaders 

It  was  Virginia’s  most  famous 
son  who  begged  his  countrymen  in 
his  Farewell  Address  to  "increase 
the  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men”  and  who 
made  a  substantial  bequest  at  his 
death  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university.  It  was  another 
great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  called  for  the  education  of 
all  the  people  without  regard  to 
"wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental 
condition  or  circumstance”  and 
who  regarded  his  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  as  more 
important  than  his  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

South  Carolina’s  Swamp  Fox, 
Francis  Marion,  warned  the  legis¬ 
lature  not  to  be  so  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  as  to  “keep  a  nation 
in  ignorance  rather  than  vote  a 


The  Newspaper 
that  made  a  city 

FAMOUS 

When  St.  Petersburg  was  a 
small  town,  just  beginning  to 
invite  the  tourist  trade,  THE 
INDEPENDENT  made  its 
“Sunshine  offer”  of  a  free  pa¬ 
per  every  day  the  sun  did  not 
shine.  Largely  for  this  reason 
St.  Petersburg  became  famous 
as  “The  Sunshine  City.” 

Since  then  THE  INDEPEN¬ 
DENT  has  grown  with  the  city. 
It  is  the  evening  paper — favor¬ 
ite  in  34,837  homes.  You  can¬ 
not  cover  this  important  mar¬ 
ket  without  this  important 
medium. 

The 

ST.  PETERSBURG 
INDEPENDENT 

St.  Pietcrsbarg,  Herido 

Natl  Be»:  Small,  Brewer  B  Beat 


little  of  their  own  money  for  edu-  effect  of  a  good  school  on  a  com-  extensive  campaign  of  field  work 
cation.”  munity.  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  M. 

The  dust  of  Appomatox  had  “Has  any  man  here  doubt  about  Curry.  He  was  supported  by  such 
hardly  been  brushed  from  Travel-  this?”  Page  asked  his  audience,  tnen^  as  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  then 
ler’s  gray  coat  before  his  beloved  “Does  any  man  think  I  am  spin-  president  of  Tulane  University  and 
rider  was  urging  his  fellow  South-  ning  a  pretty  theory?  Does  any  l^tcr  president  of  the  University 
erners  to  re-build  their  shattered  man  still  hold  to  the  notion  that,  Virginia,  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
country  by  public  education  and  if  the  children  of  the  rich  are  sent  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
was  himself  working  in  devoted  off  to  college,  and  the  children  of  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and 
and  brilliant  fashion  to  build  up  the  the  poor  have  a  little  ‘schooling’  H.  B.  Frissell,  president  of  Hamp- 
college  which  now  shares  his  name  so  that  they  can  read  a  newspaper  to*'  Institute,  as  district  directors. 


W.  Dabney,  president  of  the 


with  that  of  Washington.  and  calculate  the  cost  of  a  bale  of  C.  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the 

The  South  listened  to  these  and  cotton,  we  shall  continue  to  get  University  of  Tennessee,  served  ^ 

many  other  of  her  gifted  sons,  and  along  tolerably  well?  Is  any  man  chief  of  the  bureau  of  invwti- 
shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  cen-  here  opposed  to  building  a  good  gation,  information,  and  publica- 
tury  she  began  to  move  resolutely  school-house  in  every  school-dis-  fion.  P._  P.  Claxton,  also  of  the 
to  implement  the  principles  they  trict  of  Georgia,  and  to  employing  University  of  Tennessee  and  later 

enunciated.  the  best  teachers  in  the  world  and  *9  United  States  Commis- 

Call  for  Free  Education  to  making  the  school  a  training-  sioner  of  Education,  and  J.  D.  Eg- 


Call  for  Free  Education  to  making  the  school  a  training 

It  was  a  great  Southern  scholar,  pl^ce  for  every  child  in  the  dis 


writer,  editor,  and  statesman,  Wal-  wnites  ana  one  lor 

ter  Hines  Page  of  North  Carolina,  blacks?  If  you  hold  these  notions.  Success  of  Campaign 

who  summed  up  the  new  South-  yoti  are  a  dead  weight  on  Georgia.  The  success  of  the  Board’s  caia- 
ern  determination  and  gave  it  new  yo"  ^re  one  of  the  reasons  why  paign  was  immediate  and  extensive, 
force  as  the  nineteenth  century  property  is  not  now  worth  five  jhc  Southern  press  approved  and 
came  to  an  end.  In  1897  he  sound-  "'bat  it  is.  You  are  one  of  supported  its  plans  and  pur- 

ed  the  new  keynote  in  his  classic  the  reasons  why  the  products  of  poses  at  once.  Lawyers,  business 

address  at  the  State  Normal  and  bs  soil  are  not  five  times  as  great  men,  political  leaders,  and  school 
Industrial  School  for  Women  of  ^  ^bey  are.  ...  You  are  one  rea-  and  college  teachers  and  adminis- 
his  native  state.  He  spoke  on  ‘The  'J'by  the  population  of  the  trators  joined  enthusiastically  in 
Forgotten  Man,”  the  common  man  State  is  not  twice  or  thrice  what  it  discussion  of  such  practical 
and  woman,  uneducated  if  not  il-  for  such  schools  as  I  mean  questions  as  how  to  get  increased 
literate.  He  charged  the  leaders  of  would  attract  good  people  from  school  funds,  better  school  houses 
the  South  with  shocking  neglect  of  every  part  of  the  world,  and  cause  and  equipment,  improved  teaching 

these  forgotten  people.  He  de-  n'Ote  children  to  grow  to  healthful  and  administration,  and  the  re¬ 

manded  that  they  “lift  dead  men’s  niaturity.  You  are  one  of  the  rea-  quired  school  legislation, 
hands  from  our  stagnant  life.”  He  sons  why  Georgia  is  not  one  of  The  General  Education  Board 
called  for  a  wise  statesmanship  that  ^be  greatest  manufacturing  States  ^as  established  in  1902  to  co- 
would  provide  free  education  from  ***  ^b®  Union. . . .  You  are  a  frayed-  operate  with  the  Southern  Ediica- 
the  first  elementary  year  through  knight  of  feudal  times  with  a  tion  Board  by  studying  education 
the  university.  faded  plume  and  you  think  in  jn  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 


place  for  every  child  in  the  dis-  gleston,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  worked  in 
trict — one  for  whites  and  one  for  'be  board  s  bureau  of  publicity. 


"A  public  school  system  gener¬ 
ously  supported  by  public  senti- 


faded  plume  and  you  think  in  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
terms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  giving  such  financial  assistance  as 
sooner  you  know  it  the  better  for  it  could.  It  made  extensive  grants 


ment,  and  generously  maintained  ^bc  community,  and  I  am  glad^^of  in  aid  of  agricultural  education, 
by  both  State  and  local  taxation,  is  “  ebance  plainly  to  tell  you  so.”  secondary  education  by  supplying 
the  only  effective  means  to  devel-  Start  of  the  Movement  high  school  inspectors,  college  edu- 

op  the  forgotten  man,  and  even  Page’s  simple  and  moving  elo-  cation  particularly  in  teacher-train- 
more  surely  the  only  means  to  de-  quence  rallied  the  clans.  Under  tnS*  ^nd  rural  school  supervision 
velop  the  forgotten  woman,"  Page  the  leadership  of  a  Massachusetts  by  paying  the  expenses  of  super- 
insisted.  preacher,  Edwin  Abbot,  and  a  "bors  in  the  Southern  state  depart- 

Then  he  added,  “Even  ten  years  West  Virginia  hotel-keeper,  Wil-  ments  of  education, 
ago,  many  men  in  North  Carolina  liam  H.  Sale,  the  Conference  for  Peabody  Grant 

did  not  stand  on  this  platform.  Christian  Education  in  the  South  jhe  first  large  foundation  for 
Now  I  hear  that  few  oppose  such  was  first  held  at  Capon  Springs,  the  support  of  Southern  Education 
a  program,  and  those  few  you  will  West  Virginia,  in  1898.  T.  U.  Dud-  was  the  fund  established  by  the 
soon  educate  for  sheer  pity.”  ley.  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  for-  great  Northern  philanthropist, 

“Standing  in  this  institution  to-  mer  chancellor  of  the  University  George  Peabody,  in  1867,  to  pro- 
day,  he  further  declared,  it  seems  of  the  'South  at  Sewanee,  Tennes-  mote  public  education  in  “those 
incredible  that  I  myself  can  recall  see,  was  the  first  president  of  the  portions  of  our  beloved  and  com- 
the  opposition  both  of  political  conference.  In  1899  the  organiza-  mon  country  which  have  suffered 
leaders  and  of  ecclesiastical  leaders  tion  s  name  was  changed  to  Con-  from  the  destructive  ravages,  and 
to  free  public  schools.  Nothing  ference  for  Education  in  the  South,  not  less  disastrous  consequences, 
else  ever  made  me  so  nearly  hope-  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  of  civil  war.”  It  was  the  greatest 
less.  Thank  Heaven,  that  opposi-  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  boards,  single  gift  to  Southern  education 
tion  is^  passed.  .  .  .  Too  poor  to  was  elected  president.  In  1900,  Jn  its  impact  on  the  development 
maintain  schools?  The  man  who  Robert  C.  Ogden  of  New  York,  of  schools,  and  when  it  was  liqui- 
says  it  is  the  perpetuator  of  pover-  was  elected  president  and  served  dated  in  1 909  its  final  funds  be- 
fy*  I'  Is  the  doctrine  that  has  kept  thereafter  for  many  years.  He  in-  came  part  of  the  endowment  of 
us  poor.  It  smells  of  the  alms-  vited  Northerners  interested  in  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
house  and  the  hovel.  It  has  driven  education  to  attend  the  annual  Teachers  to  serve  the  schools  of 
more  men  and  more  wealth  from  conferences  and  provided  for  their  the  south  by  the  most  advanced 
the  State  and  kept  more  away  than  transportation  in  special  trains,  teacher  education, 
any  other  political  doctrine  ever  Thus  the  pattern  of  concern  in  the  The  Slater  Fund  in  1882,  the 

cost  us — more  even  than  the  doc-  North  for  the  development  of  edu-  Jeanes  Fund  in  1908,  the  Phelps- 

trine  of  Secession.”  cation  in  the  South  was  greatly  Stokes  Fund  in  1911,  and  the 

Page’s  Crusade  extended.  Rosenwald  Fund  in  1917  were  es- 

Page  carried  his  crusade  for  bet-  The  Southern  Education  Board  tablished  along  the  same  generous 


Pages  Crusade  extended.  Rosenwald  Fund  in  1917  were  es- 

Page  carried  his  crusade  for  bet-  The  Southern  Education  Board  tablished  along  the  same  generous 
ter  education  into  other  Southern  was  established  in  1901  to  help  de-  and  comprehensive  lines  as  those 
states.  In  1901  he  gave  an  address  velop  sentiment  for  education  and  set  by  Peabody.  The  Rosenwald 
at  the  State  Normal  School  in  the  resources  for  supporting  it.  Fund  has  been  particularly  influ- 
Athens,  Georgia,  on  ‘The  School  The  board  did  not  collect  or  dis-  ential  in  the  improvement  of  edu- 
That  Built  a  Town,”  in  which  he  tribute  funds.  It  worked  on  the  cation  for  Negroes  in  the  South, 
described  in  detail  the  beneficial  making  of  policies.  It  launched  an  The  Southern  Association  of 
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Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  versity  and  the  University  of  North  states  which  had  institutions  for  EDUCATION 
established  in  1893,  has  played  an  Carolina  working  together  on  giving  such  training.  In  1951-52 
unequaled  role  in  the  development  pooled  library  resources,  general  contracts  for  such  exchange 

of  the  region’s  secondary  and  high-  cultural  programs,  research  facil-  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  finest  elementary  and  secondary 

er  educational  systems.  In  1893,  ities,  and  in  a  few  cases  exchange  dollars  and  provided  places  for  schools  in  the  world  today  are 

six  institutions  of  higher  education  of  instruction  offers  another  ex-  about  850  students  in  medicine.  Southern  schools  for  Southern 

were  members  of  the  Association;  ample  of  intelligent  cooperation,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  Negro  children.  They  make  the 

by  1946  it  had  200  higher  educa-  The  Atlanta-Athens  area  in  Geor-  social  work.  remaining  poor  schools  for  Negro 

tional  institutions  and  more  than  gia  is  being  developed  by  Agnes  jhe  South,  like  the  other  parts  children  look  even  more  shabby. 
1,300  secondary  schools  in  its  Scott  College,  the  High  Museum  of  the  United  States,  has  many  Some  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
membership.  When  the  Education-  and  School  of  Art,  Columbia  The-  educational  problems  to  solve,  but  forward-looking  experiments  in 
al  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na-  ological  Seminary,  Emory  Univer-  now  it  starts  down  the  road  of  edu-  higher  education  in  the  South  are 
tional  Education  Association  and  sity,  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech-  cational  progress  with  an  even  in  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  American  Association  of  nology,  and  the  University  of  start.  The  Southern  states  now  gen-  Southern  Negroes.  They  make  cer- 
School  Administrators  reported  in  Georgia.  The  Atlanta  University  erally  equal  or  exceed  the  average  tain  other  higher  educational  in- 
1940  on  some  of  the  inost  distin-  Center  has  developed  an  extensive  for  the  United  States  in  length  of  stitutions  in  the  South  look  even 
guished  teaching  of  citizenship  in  program  of  cooperation  between  school  year.  They  pay  salaries  to  more  backward  and  moth-eaten. 
American  secondary  schools,  the  Atlanta  University  and  other  in-  teachers  that  approach  closely  the  The  same  remarks  apply  also. 
South  was  as  well  represented  in  stitutions  for  the  higher  education  average  for  states  in  other  regions  of  course,  to  schools  and  colleges 

proportion  to  its  population  as  any  of  Negroes,  with  similar  rural  areas.  They  for  Southern  white  children  and 

other  section  of  the  country.  Since  World  War  II,  14  South-  transport  a  much  higher  percent-  young  people. 

University  Centers  states  have  worked  out  a  com-  age  of  pupils  to  school  at  public  For  this  reason,  some  profes- 

Southern  higher  educational  in-  higher  edu-  expense  than  do  many  states  in  sional  students  of  comparative  edu- 

stitutions  have  benefited  by  unusual  national  resources  in  various  ways,  other  areas.  The  president  of  the  cation,  of  national  and  regional 
measures  of  cooperation.  The  Uni-  P^rUcularly  in  the  graduate  and  National  Education  Association  is  systems  of  education,  and  of  his- 
versity  Center  at  Nashville,  Ten-  Professional  fields.  They  have  es-  ^  superintendent  from  Georgia,  tory  of  education  are  inclined  to 
nessce,  where  Vanderbilt  Univer-  f^^lished  the  Southern  Regional  w.  A.  Early.  The  president  of  the  believe  that  the  South  stands  on 
sity,  George  Peabody  College  for  Eoucation  Board  to  help  the  col-  American  Association  of  School  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  edu- 
Teachers,  and  Scarritt  College  for  ’®8cs  and  universities  of  the  South  Administrators  is  a  Tennessean,  L.  cational  advances  ever  made  by  a 
Christian  Workers,  with  adjoining  develop  regional  programs.  The  G.  Derthick.  comparable  region  in  modern 

campuses,  easy  exchange  of  stu-  P>'08ram  has  been  vigorously  op-  schools,  colleges^  and  uni-  times.  If  she  takes  the  courage, 

dents  and  teachers  joint  degrees,  .,v  “any  people  who  fear  yersities  for  Negroes  in  the  South  the  spirit,  and  the  power  of  under¬ 
and  a  Joint  University  Library,  »  device  for  the  perpe-  constitute  the  most  amazing  standing  and  helping  all  her  people 

work  for  common  goals  through  tuition  of  segregation  of  races  in  achievement  of  the  last  half  cen-  that  brought  her  from  1903  to 

varied  organizations,  can  and  colleges  and  univensties.  educational  history  in  this  1953  educationally,  and  steps  them 

should  become  a  nucleus  for  the  Exchange  of  Funds  region.  How  a  people,  black  and  up  with  imagination  and  daring 

most  dramatic  example  of  local  The  Board  first  arranged  for  an  white,  cooperated  to  produce  this  adequate  to  the  needs  of  1963, 
cooperation  in  higher  education  in  exchange  of  funds  between  states  near-miracle  can  be  explained  only  1973,  and  1983,  she  will  make 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  desiring  training  for  students  in  in  terms  of  indomitable  courage  the  next  20  years  the  most  glori- 
University  Center  with  Duke  Uni-  certain  professional  fields  and  and  flaming  spirit.  Some  of  the  ous  of  her  history. 


Take  a  Good  Look  at 
the  State  We’re  In! 

The  State  of  Florida  .  .  . 

Phosphate  center  of  the  world 
Mecca  for  Tourists 

Largest  citrus  producer  in  the  nation 
One  of  the  largest  cattle  producing  states  in  the  U.  S. 
Plenty  of  low-cost  electric  power  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  states  in  the  nation. 

For  further  information  on  the  industrial  possibilities  in 
Florida,  write  to  A.  H.  Bruning,  Director 

Industrial  Development  Department 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

FLORIDA  POWER  CORPORATION 

Partners  in  Florida's  Progress  for  over  54  Years 
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that  Delta-C&S  serves .  •  The  New  South  of  Industry — 

far  exceeding  that  of  which  Henry  Grady  dreamed 

and  for  which  he  worked — 

today  draws  its  needs  from  within  itself, 

drinks  from  its  own  crucibles, 

converts  its  natural  resources  on  the  spot. 


*Ralph  McGill 
Editor  of  Tha  Atlanta  Constitution 
Introducas  tha  naw  Dalta-C&S  film 
by  this  nama. 


Prints  of  this  28  minute,  16  mm  color- 
sound  film.  The  Great  New  South,  are 
available  free  for  group  showings.  Ad¬ 
dress  Director  of  Group  Presentations, 
Delta-C&S  Air  Lines,  Atlanta,  Go. 


Earth  that  is  unbelievably  rich  below 
promises  even  greater  yields  above  . . . 

Raw  materials  are  plentiful 
and  conveniently  at  hand  . . . 

Farm  folk  have  shown  the  aptitude 
and  skill  that  modern  industry  requires — 
and  cheap  power  from  vast  new  reservoirs 
multiplies  their  effort. 

These  three — material,  labor  and  power 
make  a  land  great,  its  cities  great 
and  its  people  prosperous. 


Still  a  fourth  ingredient — modern  air  transport — 

links  all  this  intense  activity  together 

and  to  all  the  nation 

at  a  speed  far  beyond 

the  most  hopeful  dreams  of  Henry  Grady. 


ntn  Li/n£S 


General  Offices:  Atlanta,  Go. 
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GEORGIA 


Factories  Doubled  in  13 


Industry  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  East  and  Middle  West  is  now 
looking  South  with  a  notable  eager¬ 
ness  to  breathe  new  energy  and 
life,  new  profits  and  incentive  into 
its  business  structures.  It  is  fo¬ 
cusing  its  economic  glasses  upon 
this  area  to  locate  factory  sites 
for  branch  plants  and  even  main 
headquarters  plants  for  their  manu¬ 
facturing  operations. 

In  this  momentous  activity, 
Georgia  is  being  classed  and 
proven  as  a  land  of  major  indus¬ 
trial  opportunity,  where  progress 
in  the  last  decade  has  been  no 
less  than  miraculous. 

For  instance,  in  1940  after  some 
two  hundred  years  of  existence  as 
a  civilized  community,  Georgia 
had  a  few  more  than  3,000  fac¬ 
tories.  mostly  small.  But  today, 
just  13  years  later,  it  has  over 
6.000.  Mighty  textile  concerns  of 
every  type  now  nestle  among  the 
Georgia  hills  and  vales,  pouring 
out  processed  goods  for  a  nation 
and  a  world. 

Varied  Industry 

Giant  automobile  assembly 
plants  and  great  food  processors 
have  joined  them;  the  garment  in¬ 
dustry  has  moved  in,  several  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  and  now  the  woolen 
mills  are  beginning  to  come  to 
Georgia.  The  electrical,  chemical, 
iron  and  wood-working  industries 
also  have  taken  their  place  here. 
Three  big  paper  mills  arc  now 
building,  each  to  cost  25  million 
dollars  or  more,  and  another  such 
firm  is  constructing  an  addition 
to  cost  more  than  20  million.  Still 
another  has  bought  land  for  a 
20  -  million  -  dollar  plant.  When 
these  are  completed,  Georgia  will 
have  16  pulp  and  paper  plants, 
with  more  looking  this  way. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  broader  look 
at  what  has  been  wrought  in 
Georgia  in  recent  years,  to  get  a 
real  conception  of  the  vast  prog¬ 
ress  achieved.  Start  with  manu¬ 
facturing,  which  has  assumed  such 
a  great  importance  in  the  life  and 
destiny  of  America  and  now  of  our 
state. 

In  1939,  14  years  ago,  the  total 
value  of  manufactured  products  in 
Georgia  was  677  million  dollars. 
Last  year,  it  was  $3,914,000,000, 
or  near  the  four-billion-dollar 
mark!  Even  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  dollar  has 
dried  up  a  little,  this  advance  over 
a  few  years  is  not  less  than  mi¬ 
raculous. 

In  1940,  13  years  ago,  the  value 
of  textile  production  in  Georgia 
was  218  million  dollars.  Last 


Mr.  Gaines  is  Secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Com* 
merce. 


By  Clark  Gaines 

year,  it  was  $1,284,000,000,  or 
over  a  billion  dollars  greater. 

Apparel  or  garment  production 
in  1939  was  54  million  dollars; 
last  year  it  was  $307,000,000,  and 
steadily  increasing. 

Food  manufacturing  in  1939  in 
Georgia  produced  goods  valued  at 
$134,000,000;  last  year,  the  value 
was  $796,000,000.  It  constituted 
our  second  ranking  industrial  prod¬ 
uct,  textiles  being  first.  Transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  ranked  third,  hav¬ 
ing  advanced  from  $17,000,000  in 
1939  to  $315,000,000  last  year. 
Apparel  ranked  fourth,  and  then 


paper  manufacture,  rising  from 
$56,000,000  to  $259,000,000  last 
year,  and  then  the  important  chem¬ 
ical  industry,  from  $70,000,000  to 
$197,000,000  in  the  last  13  years. 

Change  in  Agriculture 

But  no  less  marvellous  change 
has  come  in  the  agriculture  of 
Georgia.  In  the  year  1940,  total 
cash  farm  receipts  in  the  state 
were  $167,115,000;  last  year,  it  is 
estimated,  they  totaled  $652,076,- 
000  (preliminary  figures).  By  the 
year  1946,  Georgia  was  becoming 
established  and  recognized  as  a 
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Georgia  greets  the  fiftieth  anniversary  convention  of  the , 

a 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  with  special 

a 

1 

pride  in  the  fact  that  the  initial  organizational  meeting 

3 

M 

of  SNPA  was  held  in  Atlanta,  with  a  dozen  or  so  nev/spapers 

1 

represented. 

m 

H 

The  goal  then  set  for  membership  was  400,  and  that 

== 

1 

number  was  attained  this  year,  its  members  extending 

2 

1 

from  Virginia  to  Texas. 

M 

H 

SNPA  has  become  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 

p 

helpful  agencies  in  the  South. 

It  has  distinguished  itself  for  several  highly  constructive 

J 

goals  and  activities.  These  hove  constituted  almost  a 

1 

3 

crusade,  with  tangible  results,  concrete  achievements. 

B 

a 

For  one  thing,  through  its  member  newspapers,  it  has 

P 

=3 

promoted  the  South  as  the  most  prosperous  and  fastest 

= 

s 

growing  region  in  the  nation,  which  indeed  it  is.  It  has 

i 

r! 

conducted  a  conscious  effort  to  "sell"  the  South  to  the 

M 

fi 

rest  of  the  country. 
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Newsprint  is  now  made  from  pine  trees,  the  discovery 

3 

m 

of  which  process  was  a  Georgia  contribution.  In  view  of 

M 

s 

this  process,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  general  economic 

i 

development,  SNPA  has  actively  promoted  good  forestry 

H 

■ 

practices  in  the  South.  It  also  set  up  a  Newsprint  Committee, 

g 

a 

in  which  Georgia  has  been  notably  active,  and  instigated 

■ 

3 

the  location  of  a  newsprint  factory  on  the  Coosa  River  in 

1 

Alabama.  Furthermore,  it  has  induced  the  Bowater  Paper 

3 

m 

Company  to  establish  a  mill  in  the  Georgia-Tennessee  border 

M 

g 

area  drawing  pulpwood  from  both  states. 

■ 

§ 

In  all  these  vital  developments,  from  SNPA'  founding 

■ 

~ 

to  the  instigation  of  the  paper  mills,  the  newspapers  of 

Georgia  have  played  a  large  and  ingenious  role. 

B 

Likewise,  the  press  of  our  State  has  displayed  a  fine 

M 

1 

spirit  and  has  had  an  outstanding  part  in  the  industrial 

3 

g 

and  economic  development  of  Georgia  in  general. 

P 

Georgia  "printer's  ink"  exercised  a  definite  hand  in 

a 

s 

the  State's  advancement  from  a  little  more  than  3,000  manu- 

g 

a 

factoring  plants  in  1940  to  some  7,000  at  present,  and  the 

h 

miraculous  progress  that  ha.s  taken  place  in  Georgia  all 

g 

along  the  whole  economic  front. 

1 

.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

a 

Governor 

1 

1 
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Years 

livestock  state.  That  year,  seven 
years  ago,  our  cash  farm  income 
from  livestock  was  $120,612,000; 
last  year,  it  was  $249,910,000. 
This  included  commercial  broilers, 
in  which  Georgia  led  the  nation 
last  year,  having  risen  from  a 
production  worth  $20,171,000  in 
1946  to  $88,610,000  in  1952.  All 
told,  the  chicken  industry  in  the 
state  is  now  a  $100,000,000  enter¬ 
prise,  or  greater. 

The  cash  farm  income  from 
dairy  products  in  the  state  in  1949 
amounted  to  ten  million  dollars; 
in  1951,  it  was  $40,772,000,  and 
when  last  year’s  figures  are  in,  they 
are  expected  to  show  still  more 
that  Georgia  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  great  dairy  states. 

Now,  as  to  the  bird  you  eat  on 
Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas, 
our  cash  farm  income  for  turkeys 
has  risen  from  about  one  million 
dollars  in  1946  to  about  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  last  year.  And  since 
nearly  all  of  us  like  our  bacon  and 
eggs  for  breakfast,  we  might  men¬ 
tion  that  cash  farm  income  from 
hogs  has  gone  from  less  than 
$30,000,000  in  1946  to  $55,707,000 
in  1951,  and  for  hen  eggs  from 
$13,656,000  to  $27,038,000. 

Our  Farmers  Markets  operated 
by  the  state,  in  1941  sold  less  than 
eight  million  dollars  worth  of  the 
farmers’  products  for  him;  but  last 
year,  it  marketed  over  $75,000,000 
worth  for  him. 

Rise  in  Income 

Now,  let’s  get  down  to  basic 
economics  and  look  at  the  per 
capita  income  in  Georgia,  what 
has  happened  to  it  in  recent  years? 
Take  the  year  1935;  the  per  capita 
income  in  Georgia  that  year  was 
only  $264.  But  gradually,  with 
people  and  forces  busy  in  Georgia 
in  every  occupational  field,  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  pushed  up,  year  by  year, 
until  in  1951  per  capita  income 
registered  $1,103,  and  it  must  have 
hit  new  strides  last  year  and  this. 

Total  income  payments  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Georgia  in  1935  were 
placed  at  $800,000,000;  in  1952, 
they  totaled  upward  of  $3,600,000,- 
000.  One  agency  estimates  the 
figure  at  near  four  billion. 

Deposits  in  Georgia  banks  rose 
from  $327,000,000  in  1935  to  $1,- 
724,000,000  in  1951. 

Industrial  salaries  and  wages  in¬ 
creased  from  $144,546,000  in  1939 
to  $638,809,000  in  1950,  or  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  increase. 

Construction  Increased 

Now  let’s  take  construction, 
which  is  one  of  the  basic  indicators 
of  a  people’s  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1939,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  on  construction  in  Georgia 
amounted  to  $59,00().')0').  Last 
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Industry 

Fanning . 

Other  Rural .... 
Mining . 

Raw  Materials 

Construction .... 
Manufacturing  . 

Pncssaing . 

Utilities . 

Finance . 

Supplementary. . 

Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade. .. . 
Serrice  Trades . . 


Distributive . 

All  Enterprise . 

Manufacturing 


Industry 

Food . 

Tobacco . 

Textiles . 

Apparel . 

Paper,  etc . 

Printing . 

Chemicals . 

Petroleum-Co^  Prod 

Rubber . 

Leathers . 


Nondurables .  2.7  217  $776  $2,996  $2,820  $S38 

Lumber .  3.1  «  99  259  255  56 

Furniture .  .2  7  19  70  55  19 

8tone-etc .  .3  8  30  67  71  13 

Primary  Metals  .  .1  5  13  58  45  10 

Fabricated  Metals .  .2  5  15  48  40  8 

Machinery .  .2  6  25  62  63  9 

Electrical  Machinery .  •  1  6  12  15  2 

Transp.  Equipment .  .1  17  78  315  323  17 

Instruments .  ♦  *  2  4  3  1 

Misc.  Manufacturing .  .1  3  9  23  21  4 

Durables .  4.3  95  $296  $918  $891  $139 

All  Manufacturing .  7.0  312  $1,072  $3,914  $3,711  $677 

*  Too  small  for  tabulation. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  "BLUE  BOOK  OF  SOUTHERN  PROGRESS -1953' 


year,  they  totaled  at  least  $580,-  the  former  year  was  $625,000,000, 
000,000.  as  compared  with  $2,727,000,000 

The  business  transacted  by  pub-  last  year.  The  business  of  the 
lie  utilities  in  the  state  in  1939  service  trades  totaled  $139,000,000 
registered  $107,000,000,  but  last  in  1939,  and  $517,000,000  in  1952. 
year  it  was  $621,000,000.  Although  the  foregoing  does  not 

Look  at  commerce:  Wholesale  tell  the  whole  story,  it  pulls  the 
trade  in  Georgia  in  1939  was  curtain  sufficiently  to  indicate  the 
$806,000,000,  but  last  year,  it  was  vast  sweep  forward  along  the 
$3,553,000,000.  Retail  trade  in  whole  economic  front. 


GROWING  WITH  THE  SOUTH 


1936  Number  Employees 
1953  Number  Employees 
1936  Daily  Production  (Tons) 
1953  Doily  Production  (Tons) 
1936  Annual  Payroll 
1953  Annual  Payroll 


Goodbye  Mule!  Example  of  modern  methods  in  Southern  agriculture- 
Big  disc  harrows  used  on  a  large  Georgia  farm. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  31,  1953 
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12“ 

Income 

Active 

EstsUidi- 

Pcraoni 

from 
PeyroUf 
&  ProfiU 

Output 

Output 

menu 

Engeged 

Output 
($  Nhl.) 

1951 

1939 

(000) 

(000) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

($  Mil) 

198.2 

427 

$460 

$802 

$790 

$229 

.3 

10 

13 

21 

12 

2 

.1 

5 

19 

34 

34 

8 

198.6 

442 

$492 

$867 

$836 

$239 

4.5 

70 

277 

580 

594 

59 

7.0 

312 

1,069 

3,914 

3,711 

677 

11.5 

382 

$1,346 

$4,494 

$4,305 

$736 

2.6 

81 

379 

621 

601 

107 

4.1 

35 

205 

453 

397 

87 

8.7 

116 

$584 

$1,074 

$998 

$194 

3.5 

56 

266 

3,553 

3,496 

806 

29.2 

173 

635 

2,727 

2,470 

625 

15.2 

108 

310 

517 

468 

139 

47.9 

337 

$1,211 

$8,797 

$6,434 

$1,570 

264.7 

lp277 

$3e633 

$13,222 

$12,873 

$2,739 

Income 

Active 

from 

EeUblith- 

Pereone 

Peyrollf 

Output 

Output 

menu 

Engeged 

A  ProfiU 

Output 
($  MU.) 

1961 

1939 

(000) 

(000) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

.8 

34 

$129 

$796 

$809 

$134 

* 

* 

1 

5 

4 

1 

.3 

113 

408 

1,284 

1,166 

219 

.4 

36 

71 

307 

246 

54 

.1 

12 

72 

263 

249 

29 

.7 

7 

32 

85 

73 

18 

.3 

11 

52 

197 

233 

70 

• 

1 

3 

30 

13 

3 

* 

« 

1 

1 

• 

.1 

3 

8 

28 

26 

10 

2.7 

217 

$778 

$2,996 

$2,829 

$538 

3.1 

43 

99 

259 

255 

56 

.2 

7 

19 

70 

55 

19 

.3 

8 

30 

67 

71 

13 

.1 

5 

13 

58 

45 

10 

.2 

5 

15 

48 

40 

8 

.2 

6 

25 

62 

63 

9 

1 

6 

12 

15 

2 

.1 

17 

78 

315 

323 

17 

* 

2 

4 

3 

1 

.1 

3 

9 

23 

21 

4 
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BANKING 


South  Has  Financial  Independence 


The  banks  and  investment  firms 
of  the  South  today  have  the  cap¬ 
ital  backing  and  facilities  to  supply 
the  financial  needs  of  Southern  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  business. 
The  4,280  banks  in  this  14-state 
area  at  the  close  of  19S2  (last 
available  complete  figures)  boasted 
combined  assets  of  $33,572,020,- 
000.  This  is  6.4%  of  the  national 
total  of  $214,830,603,000  in  14,596 
banks  which  includes  the  vast  fi¬ 
nancial  capitals  of  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San 
Francisco. 

Fifty  years  ago,  and  even  more 
recently,  financial  problems  of  any 
significance  to  the  South  had  to  be 
handled  in  outside  citadels  of  cap¬ 
italism.  Fortunately,  that  is  no 
longer  true.  Capital,  lifeblood  of 
growth,  has  been  steadily  flowing 
into  and  created  by  the  South. 

Ten-fold  Growth 

The  banks  of  these  14  states,  at 
the  end  of  1952,  had  $2,143,987,- 
000  in  capital  funds  on  their  books, 
against  only  $214,763,000  in  1902, 
slightly  more  than  ten  times  great¬ 
er.  While  the  South  still  maintains 
relations  with  Wall  Street,  it  is 
no  longer  a  dependent  but  a  full 
fledged  partner  in  progress. 

Banks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  poorly  supervised, 
often  improperly  managed  and 
sometimes  guilty  of  an  “ivory 
tower”  complex.  Thank  goodness 
that  has  not  been  the  case  for 
many  years.  It  took  a  gigantic  up¬ 
heaval  to  shake  all  the  cobwebs 
out,  but  from  the  debris  of  the  de¬ 
pression  arose  a  strong,  sound  and 
useful  banking  system.  An  old  idea 
that  banks  were  for  bankers  was 
discarded  for  the  idea  that  banks 
are  for  the  people.  The  “dual  sys¬ 
tem  of  banking,”  as  it  is  known, 
provides  the  proper  checks  and 
balances  to  regulate  both  national 
and  state-chartered  banks.  In  this 
way,  neither  federal  nor  state  gov¬ 
ernment  will  ever  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  banking. 

A  complex  multitude  of  laws 
have  been  established  to  avoid  pit- 
falls  of  the  past.  To  see  that  the.se 
are  properly  carried  out,  and  to 
regulate  the  establishment  of  new 
banks  and  changes  within  existing 
ones,  “national”  banks  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Office  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  and  state  banks  answer 
only  to  their  individual  state  bank¬ 
ing  departments.  The  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation,  origi¬ 
nally  a  controversial  creation  of 
the  “New  Deal,”  now  fills  a  tre- 


Mr.  Johnson  is  Editor  of  “The 
Southern  Banker”  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


By  Willis  Johnson,  Jr 


mendously  important  role  and  is 
an  interested  party  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  member  banks.  Almost 
every  bank  in  the  South  is  covered 
by  deposit  insurance  and  pays  an 
annual  premium  to  FDIC  assessed 
according  to  its  individual  deposits. 

Three  ‘Reserve’  Banks 
The  Federal  Reserve  System, 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1914,  performs  many  im¬ 
portant  functions.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  of  Richmond,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Dallas  are  three  of  the 
12  throughout  the  country  which 
serve  as  arms  of  the  System  in 
regulating  the  supply,  availability 
and  cost  of  credit. 

Today,  the  average  size  of  all 
banks  in  the  14-state  region  under 
study  is  $7,844,000  in  total  assets, 
which  is  quite  a  bit  more  than  the 
average  of  $360,000  in  1902.  This 
last  figure  indicates  at  least  three 
things;  50  years  ago  there  wasn’t 
much  money  in  the  South,  a  lot  of 
that  was  deposited  in  mattresses, 
old  socks  and  tin  cans,  and  there 
were  too  many  banks  for  the 
amount  of  money  there  was. 

Through  blood,  sweat  and  tears, 
banks  of  the  South  have  earned  a 
high  reputation  for  integrity, 
strength  and  service.  As  reservoirs 
of  wealth,  they  have  impressed  on 
the  public  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dividual  thrift  and  have  attracted 
pools  of  savings  that  place  the 
“common  man”  in  a  better  finan¬ 
cial  position  than  before. 

Financial  Independence 
As  the  South  has  been  winning 
its  financial  independence,  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  great  industrial 
and  agricultural  revolution.  Count¬ 
less  new  industries  have  sprung  up 
over  the  region,  generating  buying 
power  and  credit,  bringing  jobs  and 
a  high  standard  of  living.  Evaluat¬ 
ing  the  underlying  causes  of  this 
growth  in  industry  and  banking  is 
much  like  the  perplexing  debate  of 
which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg.  In  any  event,  the  two 
are  inter-dependent  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  of  the  banks  clearly 
reflect  the  vast  productive  capacity 
of  Southern  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture. 

As  impressive  as  the  growth  of 
bank  resources  has  been  the  in¬ 
creasing  stature  of  banking  leaders 
of  the  South.  A  new  breed  of  fi¬ 
nancier,  with  imagination,  courage 
and  an  open-mind,  has  replaced 
the  melodramatic  Simon  Legree. 
The  very  real  interest  that  bankers 
take  in  the  civic,  charitable  and 
philanthropic  activities  of  their 
communities  is  attested  by  the 


large  number  who  fill  leading  roles 
in  various  campaigns  such  as  the 
Community  Chest,  March  of 
Dimes  and  Red  Cross. 

On  the  national  scene,  Southern 
bankers  take  an  increasing  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  establishment  of 
broad  policies  to  govern  banking 
as  a  whole.  Prior  to  1918,  only 
four  Southerners  had  ever  been 
president  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association.  Since  then,  13 
have  held  this  office. 

Modern  Buildings 

Even  the  appearance  of  banks 
has  undergone  a  complete  over¬ 
haul  in  the  last  few  years.  Almost 
gone  are  those  foreboding  archi¬ 
tectural  mausoleums  where  the 
customer  felt  he  was  under  the 
eye  of  suspicion  from  the  time  he 
entered  until  he  left.  Wire  cages 
for  tellers  and  prison-type  parti¬ 
tions  are  as  out-moded  as  the  brass 
spittoon,  gas  lamp,  celluloid  collar 
and  hand-posted  ledger. 

Modern,  functional  bank  build¬ 
ings,  large  and  small,  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  South,  featur¬ 
ing  such  recent  innovations  as 
drive-in  tellers’  windows,  curb  tel¬ 
lers  and  parking  lots.  Banking  is 
learning  to  merchandise  its  wide 
range  of  services.  A  search  for 
new  ways  to  serve  the  public  has 
resulted  in  such  things  as  install¬ 
ment  loans,  special  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  estate  analysis,  agricultural 
and  industrial  departments  —  all 
unknown  50  years  ago. 

The  growth  of  investment  bank¬ 
ing  in  the  South  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  listing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  registered  member  firms  in 
the  Investment  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America: 


Alsbuna . 

Arkansas . 

■12 

■22 

■32 

1 

'6 

'42 

9 

1 

12 

■52 

11 

4 

30 

Georgia . 

...  2 

4 

16 

14 

37 

Kentucky . 

...  1 

3 

8 

11 

16 

Louisiana . 

...  4 

13 

12 

15 

18 

Mississippi . 

North  Carolina . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

11 

19 

Oklahoma . 

...  2 

6 

6 

3 

5 

South  Carolina . 

1 

4 

4 

9 

Tennessee . 

3 

6 

19 

25 

Texas . 

2 

7 

39 

73 

Virginia . . 

...  1 

2 

5 

10 

13 

West  Virginia . 

10 

1 

40 

1 

74 

1 

152 

1 

265 

The  following  paragraphs  give 
a  state-by-state  story  of  the  growth 
of  banking  in  the  South.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  state  summary 
appears  a  table  showing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  banks  in  the  state  at  10- 
year  intervals.  To  give  these  tables 
added  significance,  compare  them 
with  the  following  table  showing 
the  banks  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ; 


Total  Total  Total 

Total  Capital  Depoaitt  Aaaata 

No.  Banka  (Exproaaad  in  Milllona) 

'02  12,424  2,208.5  10,625.6  13,363.9 

■12  25,195  4,m.O  19,719J  24,988.6 

‘22  30,389  6,575.2  41,128.4  50,294.9 

'32  19,163  '  8,538.5  43,390.3  57,190.1 

'42  14,722  8,605.0  100,265.6  109,542.6 

'52  14,596  15,453.9  196,431.4  214,830.6 

Alabama 

Total  resources  of  the  71  na¬ 
tional  banks  and  158  state  banks 
in  Alabama  stand  at  $1,569,233,- 
000.  Fifty  years  ago  the  state  had 
41  national  banks  and  27  state- 
chartered  institutions  with  the 
grand  total  of  $32,067,000  in  re¬ 
sources. 

Joe  H.  Williams,  Director  of 
Commerce  and  Superintendent  of 
Banks  in  Alabama,  says  that  the 
most  important  development  in 
banking  in  the  state  over  the  past 
50  years,  in  his  estimation,  “is  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  banks  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  feature  offered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion.” 

A  law  enacted  at  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  is  designed  to  permit  branch 
banking  in  two  counties,  as  an  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Birmingham  and  Mont¬ 
gomery.  This  is  the  first  relaxation 
of  the  ban  on  new  branches  in 
many  years. 

In  1952,  ten  Alabama  banks  in¬ 
creased  their  capital  by  a  total  of 
$1,365,000.  There  were  three  new 
state  banks  organized  last  year, 
contrasted  to  only  three  liquida¬ 
tions  since  1933. 

In  the  14-state  area  covered  by 
this  survey,  Alabama  ranks  eighth 
in  total  number  of  banks,  tenth  in 
total  assets.  At  ten-year  intervals, 
the  banking  picture  in  Alabama 
has  looked  like  this: 


Total  Total  Total 


Nat'l 

State 

Ca^tal  Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  In  Millions) 

■02 

41 

27 

8.0 

21.3 

32.0 

■12 

85 

239 

36.3 

88.6 

136.6 

■22 

107 

249 

45.2 

175.7 

220.4 

'32 

81 

162 

47.5 

162.2 

237.0 

■42 

66 

150 

53.6 

694.2 

749.7 

■52 

71 

158 

106.2 

1,450.9 

1,569.2 

Arkansas 

While  Arkansas  has  never  been 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  finance  in 
the  South,  it  is  nevertheless  served 
by  sound  banking  institutions  un¬ 
der  capable  administration.  From 
the  standpoint  of  resources,  the 
state  today  ranks  12th  in  the  14- 
state  area.  These  resources  of 
$998,601,000  are  scattered  through 
53  national  and  177  state  banks. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Arkansas  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  the 
South,  with  banking  resources  of 
only  $18,595,000.  Now,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  banks  in  the  state 
have  resources  exceeding  that 
amount. 

Branch  banking  was  frozen 
sofnetime  ago  but  2 1  branches  con- 
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tinue  to  operate,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  Washington. 
No  new  banks  were  organized  in 
Arkansas  last  year,  but  nine  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  boosted  their  cap¬ 
ital  by  $280,000. 

Since  the  famed  “bank  holiday,” 
54  banks  have  closed  their  doors 
—29  of  these  voluntarily  and  25 
otherwise. 

Banking  Commissioner  Ed  I. 
McKinley,  Jr.,  in  discussing  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  half  century, 
feels  that  the  outstanding  change 
in  Arkansas  was  the  establishment 
in  1933  of  a  State  Banking  Board. 
This  5-man  group  operates  in  a 
way  that  has  “taken  all  the  polit¬ 
ical  pressure  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  grant  charters  where  they 
were  not  warranted,”  Commis¬ 
sioner  McKinley  says.  ‘The  board 
makes  a  thorough  and  intensive 
study  of  the  banking  statute  of  the 
state  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
the  maximum  protection  to  de¬ 
positors,”  he  explains.  Each  two 
years  the  board  turns  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  governor. 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat'l 

State 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

’02 

9 

64 

4.8 

13.4 

18.6 

'12 

50 

326 

21.8 

53.4 

80.8 

•22 

84 

402 

37.8 

160.8 

220.4 

’32 

50 

223 

24.4 

108.2 

145.8 

'42 

51 

164 

29.0 

406.6 

436.4 

•52 

53 

177 

69.4 

926.3 

998.6 

pLORroA 

Financially  speaking,  the  first 
half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  has 
been  good  to  Florida.  In  terms  of 
banking  resources,  the  state  has 
come  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
taking  a  back  seat  only  to  Texas 
in  the  volume  of  bank  assets.  In 
1902,  the  state  was  in  13th  place 
with  assets  of  $19,102,000  in  its 
20  national  and  25  state  banks 
(fewest  number  of  banks  in  any 
Southern  state  at  that  time).  To¬ 
day,  Florida  is  second  in  the  South 
with  $2,643,598,000  in  its  64  na¬ 
tional  and  149  state  banks  (still  in 
tenth  place  as  far  as  number  of 
banks  is  concerned). 

Neither  real  estate  booms  nor 
busts,  hurricanes,  panics,  heat 
waves  nor  freezes  have  been  able 
to  halt  the  spectacular  rise  of 
Florida  as  a  tremendous  center  of 
capital  in  the  South.  As  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the 
rich  Caribbean  markets  and  as  the 
jumping  off  point  for  Central  and 
South  America,  Florida  has  as¬ 
sumed  prominence  as  a  hub  of  for¬ 
eign  trade.  This  accounts  for  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  growth. 

To  meet  the  need  for  increased 
banking  service,  four  new  state 
banks  were  chartered  last  year. 
Capital  stock  increases  were  re¬ 
corded  in  17  banks  for  the  net 
total  of  $1,915,000.  Since  the 
crash,  there  have  only  been  two 
liquidations  and  one  of  those  was 
voluntary.  J.  V.  Chapman,  Bank 
Report  Analyst  in  the  office  of 


You  Can’t  Miss  When  You 
Advertise  Your  Product  In 

ATHENS,  GA. 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THIS  PROSPEROUS  MARKET 
HAVE  THE  MEANS  AND  INCLINATION  TO 
PURCHASE  NATIONAL  BRANDS  PROMOTED  IN 

THE  BANNER-HERALD 

ONLY  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  PAPER  IN  ATHENS 
AND  CLARKE  COUNTY,  GA. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS  IN  BRIEF 

HIGH  FAMILY  RETAIL  SALES— Athens — with  annual  retail 
sales  per  family  of  over  $4,890 — is  near  the  top  among  leading 
Georgia  cities.  The  average  per  family  sales  in  the  entire  state 
in  1952  were  approximately  $2,879. 

A  GROWING  CITY — ^The  City  of  Athens  has  a  population  of 
30,900  which  is  a  gain  of  about  40  per  cent  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

SEAT  OF  LEARNING — Athens  is  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Georgia — one  of  the  nation’s  great  educational  institutions — 
with  nearly  5,000  enrollment. 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING — Athens  is  the  trading  centre  of  a 
wealthy  farming  area  specializing  in  peaches,  cottons,  livestock, 
poultry. 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLI^$  12,000,000  annually. 

Cover  This  Good  Market  at  Low  Cost  Through 

THE  BANNER-HERALD 

Represented  by:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 
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State  Comptroller  C.  M.  Gay,  says.  There  are  37  such  “agencies”  in 
‘The  figures  speak  for  themselves.”  the  state. 


Here  they  are: 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat’l 

State 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

•02 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

20 

25 

3.8 

14.2 

19.1 

•12 

46 

158 

18.8 

68.3 

94.5 

’22 

62 

218 

29.9 

202.5 

242.4 

’32 

49 

135 

36.7 

I9I.0 

238.7 

’42 

53 

119 

56.5 

761.1 

819.0 

’52 

64 

149 

155.0 

2,471.8 

2.643.6 

Georgia 


Nine  banks  increased  their  cap¬ 
ital  by  $289,000  last  year.  One 
M«8  bank  was  formed  in  the  12- 
on»)  month  period,  while  since  1933 
J  there  have  been  55  bank  liquida- 
242I  tions.  H.  H.  Carter,  Commissioner 
238.7  of  the  Department  of  Banking, 
M3.6  feels  that  “the  creation  of  Federal 
deposit  insurance  for  the  banks  has 
been  the  major  banking  develop- 


Since  the  Department  of  Bank-  ment  in  our  state  during  the  past 
ing  was  created  in  1919,  the  num-  half-century.” 
ber  of  banks  in  Georgia  has  al-  .^ota.  Total  Total 

most  been  cut  in  half.  The  helter-  state  Capital  Deposits  Assets 

skelter  chartering  of  banks  has  ,  Banks  Banks  (Expressed  in  Millions) 
been  brought  under  control  and  'B 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat'l 

State 

Capital  Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

’02 

93 

251 

31.2 

85.3 

129.4 

'12 

144 

470 

55.9 

156.0 

236.4 

’22 

136 

465 

72.1 

346.7 

460.2 

’32 

109 

362 

72.6 

305.2 

438.7 

’42 

94 

307 

76.0 

842.3 

927.6 

’52 

91 

289 

139.8 

1,858.7 

2,010.3 

Louisiana 

as  far  as  number  of  banks  goes.  . 

though  its  combined  resources  of  „  . .  Louisiana 

$2,254,510,000  rank  sixth  in  the  Combined  resources  of  Louisi- 

anas  37  national  and  130  state 
‘  ,  .  .  ,  .  banks  amount  to  $2,239,999  and 

The  forces  of  attrition  and  its  pja^e  the  Pelican  state  right  in  the 
pressures  of  the  panic  of  the  Thir-  middle.  Number  7  in  the  14-state 
severely  in  area,  Louisiana  has  pretty  well 
The  Empire  State  of  the  South,  rnaintained  its  relative  rank  over 
But  since  those  grim  days  when  5Q  years,  holding  sixth 

failures  were  commonplace,  the  pi^^g  19Q2 
state  has  enjoyed  safe,  sound  and  ^  pgj.  bank  basis,  Louisiana 

sane  banking.  Only  nine  liquida-  jj  somewhat  richer  than  a  few  of 
i'qt't  recorded  since  rieighboring  states,  since  every 

Southern  state  except  South  Caro- 
In  1952.  14  of  the  state’s  banks  fina  has  more  banks  in  which  to 
added  to  their  capital  stock  $572,-  amass  resources. 

000.  Two  new  banks  were  char-  The  creation  of  the  Federal  De- 
tered  during  this  period.  Limited  posit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
branch  banking  is  permitted  in  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
metropolitan  areas.  However,  the  Bank  Act  are  regarded  by  State 
holding  company  device  has  en-  Bank  Commissioner  E.  F.  Follett 
abled  the  growth  of  large  pools  of  as  the  two  major  developments  in 
capital  under  the  control  of  indi-  banking  progress  during  the  last 
vidiial  managements.  Georgia  is  50  years.  Commissioner  Follett 
one  of  the  few  remaining  states  in  reports  that  only  three  banks  have 
the  nation  where  the  “private  gone  into  liquidation  since  1935. 
bank”  continues  to  flourish.  These  No  new  banks  were  chartered  last 
organizations  are  not  incorporated,  year,  but  three  branches  were  au- 
not  under  the  supervision  of  bank-  thorized  and  opened,  bringing  the 
ing  authorities  but  exist  solely  on  total  number  of  branches  to  43. 
the  integrity  and  enterprise  of  the  Sixteen  banks,  over  10%  of  the 
owners.  total  number  of  state  banks,  in- 

T  ..1  T  .-1  T  . .  creased  their  capital  last  year  by 
Nat'l  State  Capital  Deposits  Assets  3  total  Of  $1,613,750. 


Banks  Banks 

(bpress^  in  Millions) 

’02 

41 

183 

22.1 

46.5 

76.7 

Total 

Total 

Total 

'12 

115 

645 

69.3 

131.9 

233.1 

Nat’l 

State 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

’22 

97 

589 

89.1 

283.0 

420.6 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

’32 

62 

250 

66.3 

251.7 

338.4 

’02 

29 

80 

15.7 

57.5 

76.6 

’42 

50 

241 

71.1 

933.7 

1.011.7 

’12 

33 

210 

38.0 

136.7 

188.1 

■52 

52 

338 

149.7 

2,079.1 

2,254.5 

’22 

34 

230 

56.2 

349.1 

428.0 

’32 

29 

166 

60.6 

330.2 

436.0 

Kentucky 

’42 

’52 

30 

37 

114 

130 

56.3 

118.7 

900.4 

2,105.1 

960.9 

2,239.9 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

the  Blue  Grass  State  was  second 
in  the  South  in  both  number  of 


Mississippi 

Mississippi’s  ranking 


banks  (93  national,  251  state)  and  among  the  14  Southern  states  has 
resources  ($129,443,000,  only  state  dropped  from  ninth  to  13th  m 
with  more  than  $  100-million  ex-  regard  to  banking  resources  over 
cept  Texas).  Kentucky’s  ranking  the  past  50  years,  there  have  never- 
today  is  ninth  in  resources,  with  theless  been  impressive  and  sig- 
$2,010,325,000  in  its  91  national  nificent  gains.  Combined  resources 
and  289  state  banks.  An  active  of  $36,1 32,0(X)  in  1902  have  grown 
agricultural  and  industrial  develop-  to  $976,610,000.  It  must  be  point- 
ment  board,  with  bankers  taking  cd  out,  too,  that  the  state,  with 
a  leading  role,  in  recent  years  has  only  24  national  and  178  state 
attracted  numerous  huge  new  in-  banks,  is  in  11th  place  on  number 
dustries  to  the  state.  of  banks. 

While  branch  banking  is  not  au-  The  need  for  more  local  capital 
thorized  by  law,  the  Court  of  Ap-  has  been  sharply  felt  in  Missis- 
peals  has  held  that  a  state  bank  sippi.  Last  year,  18  banks  in- 
may  have  an  “agency”  to  receive  creased  their  capital  by  $549,56-, 
and  forward  money  and  transact  some  by  declaring  dividends  from 
other  related  banking  business.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Into  the  classrooms  of  Georgia 
goes  The  Atlanta  Journal 


Ask  Georgia  high  school  students  about 
the  current  world  situation  and  you’ll 
be  surprised  at  their  answers.  They’re 
aware  of  world  affairs  because  they  size 
up  the  picture  each  week  in  “Our  World 
Today’’  classroom  sessions. 

The  “Our  World  Today’’  program  is 
now  in  its  third  year  at  The  Atlanta 
Journal.  Each  w’eek.  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  professors  prepare  articles  and  a 
short  quiz  for  publication  in  The  Journal. 
Advance  copies,  enough  for  each  stu¬ 


dent,  are  mailed  to  classroom  teachers 
throughout  the  area  as  supplementary 
teaching  aids.  In  addition,  discussions 
featuring  different  high  school  panels 
are  beamed  into  homes  via  The  Jouimal 
and  Constitution  television  station, 
WSB-TV. 

Year  ’round  services  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  such  as  “Our  World  Today’’  are 
good  reasons  why  these  newspapers  are 
accepted  and  read  by  nearly  half-a-mil- 
lion  subscribers. 


Georgia  Market  Coverage 
Figures  Available  on  Request 
Write: 

National  Advertising  Department 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Represented  by  KellySmith 


Atlanta  lonmal 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

AND 


THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South's  Standard  Newspaper 
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BANKING 


continued  from  page  60 

undivided  profits,  others  by  the 
sale  of  new  stock.  No  new  banks 
were  formed  last  year  in  Missis- 
approve  of 


sippi,  which  does 
branch  banking. 

The  26  bank  closings  since  1933 
can  be  traced  as  follows:  ten  vol¬ 
untarily,  two  involuntarily  and  14 
to  permit  mergers  with  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  Prior  to  1914,  when  the 
Department  of  Bank  Supervision 
was  created,  the  only  supervision 
banks  had  was  an  annual  check¬ 
up  by  the  state  auditor. 


Total  Total  Total 
NatT  State  Capital  Dapoalta  Aaaati 
Banka  Banka  (Expreaaed  In  Mllllona) 
17  129  9.8  22.8  3«.l 

31  332  23.6  66.S  96J 

32  319  28.9  157J  201.2 

26  200  23.5  117.7  157.7 

24  178  28.9  388.9  418.9 

24  178  61.0  911.2  976.6 


He  Clears  the  Path  of  Progress 

But  He’s  Not  an 


ineer, 


South  Carolina 
While  South  Carolina  is  in  last 
place  as  far  as  its  total  banking 
resources  go,  it  is  also  in  last  place 
on  number  of  banks.  This  makes 
its  average  resources  -  per  -  bank 
equal  to  and  in  some  cases  more 
than  the  average  per  bank  in  some 
of  the  so-called  richer  states  of  the 
South.  At  the  end  of  last  year. 
South  Carolina’s  bank  resources 
were  $900,073,000  in  25  national 
and  124  state  banks. 

The  Board  of  Bank  Control  was 
established  by  the  State  Legislature 
in  1936.  This  action  is  regarded 
by  C.  V.  Pierce,  Chief  Examiner 
for  the  state,  as  one  of  the  major 
developments  over  the  past  half 
century.  “We  also  think  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  that  the  bankers  them¬ 
selves  have  initiated  and  carry  on 
in  regard  to  their  customers  and 
the  various  educational  programs 
which  they  have  entered  into  in 
the  last  few  years  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  development,”  Mr. 
Pierce  says. 

Last  year,  nine  state  banks  in- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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He’s  The  Man  With  a  Plan 

for  developing  the  Southeast 


The  fertile  lands  of  Dixie  are  changing  . . .  behind 
those  changes  are  farsighted  industrialists,  men  of 
vision,  those  who  see  the  natural  advantages  our 
territory  offers  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor 
and  processor.  Proudly  contributing  his  part  to  the 
growth  and  development  is  The  Man  With  a  Plan  for 
your  future  expansion  and  growth.  You’ll  find  him 
interested  in  clearing  your  path  to  progress  . . .  you’ll 
find  him  at  The  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 


FIRST 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  DIXIE 


We  do  not  sit  and  wait... 
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RETAIL 

Y  1?  d  operation  of  this  public-spirited  Commission  began  in  1945  the  number 

\  of  industrial  jobs  in  Bibb  County  has  increased  from  12,750  to  18,100  today, 

ibb  County  \  _  industrial  payrolls  in  this  same  period  jumped  from  $39,780,000  to  $56,160,000. 

12  MONTHS  IQd*;  ''^***  ^*"*‘'*  **''*  M«f'’opo*'f*"  Macon  135,043  population,  an 

^  ^  ^  ^  increase  of  40,000  over  l940.  This  42%  gain  in  10  years  is  almost  throe  times 

$53,067,000  ,k.  „  ,4.5%. 

Sales  Management 


Sincerely. 


the  national  rate  of  14.5%. 


19  6  3 

FIRST  6  MONTHS 

$68,634,161 

taseJ  en  eHkial  Sahs  Taa 
figures,  Cewgjia  Department 
f  el  Ketenue, 


For  details,  call  or  write 

MACON  TELEGRAPH  and  NEWS 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

or  contact  a  Branham-man  today 
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Population  (Retail  Trading  Area) ....  500/000 

Annual  Payroll  (Local) . $12,092,000 

Annual  Retail  Sales  (Local). . .  .$109,693,000 


New  industries  are  moving  in  . . .  payrolls  are 
getting  fatter.  This  retail  trading  area  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  major  markets  in  the 
country. 


Through  the  past  half-century  and  more,  The 
Savannah  Morning  News  and  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  growth  of  the  community  from  a  quaint 
colonial  town,  rich  in  historical  tradition  and 
atmosphere,  to  a  surging,  industrial-minded 
city,  proud  of  its  history,  yet  awake  to  its 
potential  for  future  greatness. 


^abannab  IBofnino 

SAVANNAH  EVENING  PRESS 

SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 

Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 
Special  Representative 


BANKING 


continued  from  page  62 
creased  capital  by  $247,000,  while 
one  new  bank  was  formed.  Only 
two  liquidations  have  been  made 
since  1933. 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat’l 

State 

Capital  Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

’02 

17 

46 

6.7 

17.6 

27.4 

•12 

46 

300 

28.2 

64.4 

108.4 

•22 

82 

372 

49.2 

181.9 

269.7 

•32 

21 

103 

17.9 

84.8 

117.7 

•42 

22 

126 

20.9 

320.9 

342.6 

•52 

25 

124 

53.0 

841.2 

900.1 

Tennessee 

Fifty 

years 

ago. 

Tennessee 

ranked  fourth  in  bank  resources 
in  the  South,  and  now  the  state 
continues  to  have  the  fourth  largest 
amount  of  bank  assets.  While  this 
might  sound  as  though  the  banks 
of  the  state  were  not  progressing, 
they  have  actually  grown  from 
$79,940,000  in  1902  (in  59  na¬ 
tional  and  153  state  banks)  to 
$2,488,063,000  in  1952  (in  74  na¬ 
tional  and  223  state  banks). 

Tennessee  is  second  in  the  field 
of  branch  banking  with  106  offices 
operated  by  parent  institutions. 
Last  year,  16  banks  increased  their 
capital  by  $585,544.  There  were 
no  new  banks  organized  during 
that  period.  Since  1933,  there  have 
been  31  bank  liquidations:  20  vol¬ 
untary,  1 1  involuntary. 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat’l 

State 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

•02 

59 

153 

18.1 

58.0 

79.9 

•12 

104 

372 

40.9 

141.4 

204.9 

•22 

101 

470 

63.6 

314.7 

420.3 

•32 

82 

301 

64.9 

290.9 

400.9 

■42 

69 

226 

74.8 

1,094.6 

1,172.9 

•52 

74 

223 

162.0 

2,298.9 

2,488.1 

Texas 

Texas  has  been  and  is  now  the 
financial  giant  of  the  South.  The 
banks  of  the  Lone  Star  State  are 
“loaded,”  with  combined  assets  of 
$9,203,902,000,  almost  $7  -  billion 
more  than  the  second  ranking 
state.  Texas  also  ranks  at  the  head 
of  the  list  in  the  number  of  banks, 
915  divided  into  444  national  and 
471  state  banks.  Fifty  years  ago, 
Texas  held  first  place  in  the  South 
with  328  national  and  30  state 
banks  reporting  $144,739,000  as¬ 
sets. 

Last  year,  58  state  banks  in¬ 
creased  their  capital  by  $2,532,500. 
The  State  Banking  E>epartment  au¬ 
thorized  the  establishment  of  six 
new  banks.  From  1933  until  1941, 
there  were  22  liquidations  of  banks 
and  no  more  until  one  closed  in 
1949.  There  are  16  private  banks 
now  in  operation  in  Texas,  which 
does  not  permit  branch  banking. 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat’l 

State 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

■02 

328 

30 

40.2 

89.5 

144.7 

•12 

•22 

515 

742 

117.7 

276.6 

441.1 

555 

1,008 

188.5 

754.4 

1,046.2 

•32 

493 

665 

170.7 

773.0 

1,016.2 

•42 

•62 

439 

391 

200.8 

2,907.1 

3,114.3 

444 

471 

553.1 

8,576.5 

9,203.9 

Virginia 

The  growth  of  banking  resoarces 
in  Virginia  over  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  steady  and  consis¬ 
tent.  The  state  has  held  its  own 
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in  third  place  among  the  14  South¬ 
ern  states  since  1902,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Texas  and  Florida 
at  last  count.  Combined  assets  of 
$2,577,193,000  at  the  end  of  1952 
were  distributed  in  133  national 
and  182  state  banks,  ranking  the 
state  fifth  in  number  of  banlu. 

Commissioner  of  Banking  L.  R. 
Ritchie,  of  the  State  Corporation 
Commission,  reports  that  last  year 
1 1  state  banks  increased  their  cap¬ 
ital  funds  by  $506,189.  Only  one 
new  bank  was  formed.  Since  1933, 
there  have  been  nine  bank  liquida¬ 
tions  in  the  state. 

The  question  of  branch  banking 
in  the  state  has  sometimes  been 
thorny,  but  branches  are  permitted 
and  there  are  112  now  established. 
This  places  Virginia  second  in  line 
behind  North  Carolina  in  number 
of  branches  in  the  South. 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat’l 

State 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  in  Millions) 

•02 

58 

120 

22.1 

63.9 

92.6 

•12 

132 

248 

51.6 

154.5 

226.1 

•22 

179 

330 

101.1 

401.5 

552.8 

■32 

142 

248 

95.6 

396.8 

541.1 

•42 

130 

185 

95.9 

1.076.7 

1,1785 

•52 

133 

182 

178.1 

2,370.8 

2,577.8 

W'est  Virginia 

West  Virginia  occupies  11th  po¬ 
sition  in  the  South  with  total  bank¬ 
ing  resources  of  $1,138,677,000 
spread  in  74  national  and  108  state 
banks.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  state 
was  in  the  seventh  ranking  spot 
with  $73,732,000  in  51  national  j 
and  1 12  state  banks.  Though  some  | 
of  the  larger  Southern  states  have 
seen  greater  growth  in  their  bank¬ 
ing  facilities,  the  increase  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  West  Virginians  might  say, 
‘Those  other  states  were  so  far 
down,  they  had  further  room  to 
grow.” 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Nat’l 

Sute 

Capital 

Deposits 

Assets 

Banks  Banks 

(Expressed  In  Millions) 

•02 

51 

112 

14.4 

55.9 

73.7 

•12 

no 

187 

36.4 

115.9 

162.9 

•22 

122 

225 

58.9 

305.4 

391.8 

•32 

80 

130 

53.2 

221.1 

300.1 

•42 

77 

103 

62.1 

440.2 

4<I.‘I5 

•52 

74 

108 

95.2 

1,036.6 

1,128.7 

SNPA  Directory 

Members  of  SNPA  will  receive 
from  the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  a  booklet  containing 
the  names  of  all  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association  from  the 
year  1903  to  and  including  1953. 
PicBures  of  the  presidents  who 
have  served  during  the  50  years 
also  appear. 

The  booklet  was  designed  and 
printed  at  the  Journalism  Labora¬ 
tory  Press  of  Lee  Memorial  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  under  the  supervision  of  C. 
Harold  Lauck. 

The  foreword  is  by  Dr.  Francis 
P.  Gaines,  president  of  W  &  L. 
who  paid  tribute  to  SNPA  and 
concluded: 

“In  the  long  story  of  our  free¬ 
dom,  never  more  precious  to  us 
than  now  when  it  is  threatened 
brutality,  we  remember  that  it  is 
still  knowing  the  truth  that  really 
makes  us  free.” 

BLISHER  for  October  31,  1953 
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We  have  a  stake  in  Georgia’s  -Future 


In  addition  to  supplying  dependable,  low-cost 
electricity  and  rendering  many  extra  customer 
services  to  farms,  homes  and  industries  through¬ 
out  the  state,  Georgia  Power  is  actively  engaged 
in  a  program  designed  to  further  the  industrial 
development  of  Georgia.  As  a  permanent  citizen 
of  the  state,  the  Company  can  progress  only  as 
the  state  as  a  whole  progresses. 

Our  industrial  development  department  is  in 
constant  touch  with  manufacturers  and  proc- 

GEORGIA 

POWER 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  31,  1953 


essors  all  over  the  nation.  Statistical  data  about 
Georgia  is  compiled  and  furnished  to  these 
industries.  Those  who  might  be  considering 
Georgia  as  a  plant  site  are  offered  and  given 
every  assistance  in  solving  problems  that  relate 
to  the  resources  and  economy  of  the  area. 

In  this  way,  as  in  many  other  ways,  Georgia 
Power  is  helping  Georgia  develop  and  grow 
and  is  living  up  to  its  slogan  —  “A  Citizen 
Wherever  We  Serve.” 


A  CITIZEN  WHEREVER  WE  SERVE 
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the  most  complete 
line  in  the 
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Leads  U.S. 

Life  insurance  has  grown  more 
rapidly  in  the  South  during  the 
years  since  World  War  II  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
ownership  of  this  type  of  family 
protection  in  this  region  exceeded 
$63,000,000,000.  At  the  end  of 
1945  the  corresponding  total  was 
about  $30,000,000,000.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  South  was  103%; 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,  82%. 

There  are  some  704  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  companies  in  the 
U.  S.,  according  to  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  24  since  the  start 
of  the  year  and  is  about  50%  more 
than  were  in  business  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  there  were  fewer  than 
100  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  U.  S. 

Greater  part  of  the  rise  in  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  the  Southern  states. 
Southern  firms  now  number  418, 
which  is  nearly  60%  of  the  U.  S. 
total  and  is  more  than  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  companies  in  the  U.  S. 
prior  to  1928. 

The  greatest  relative  gains  in 
life  insurance  ownership  in  recent 
years  have  been  in  the  Southern 
tier  of  states,  where  per  capita 
income  increases  have  far  outpaced 
the  average  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  South’s  103%  gain  in  in¬ 
surance  has  given  families  a  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  security  compared 
with  what  they  had  eight  years  ago, 
with  more  people  owning  life  in¬ 
surance  and  the  average  owned 
much  larger. 

The  flow  of  benefit  payments  to 
families  in  the  South  has  increased 
as  ownership  has  risen.  Last  year, 
aggregate  death  benefit  payments 
to  Southern  families  amounted  to 
nearly  $400,000,000.  Payments  to 
living  policyholders  were  at  least 
as  great.  Thus,  total  payments  in 
the  South  were  some  $800,000,000 
in  the  single  year. 

These  payments  surpassed  the 
total  paid  to  all  U.  S.  families  in 
1920.  They  represented  funds  go¬ 
ing  to  millions  of  families  to  help 
keep  them  together  in  emergency 


in  Growth 

situations,  to  put  many  young  men 
and  women  through  college,  to  aid 
those  of  advanced  years  toward  a 
comfortable  retirement,  to  help 
pay  off  home  mortgages,  etc. 

In  keeping  with  this  growth  of 
life  insurance  ownership,  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  life  insurance  funds  in 
the  South,  at  work  in  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  Southern  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  has  increased  sharply  since 
World  War  11.  The  most  recent 
figures  available,  showing  the  in¬ 
vestments  of  life  companies  repre¬ 
senting  about  88%  of  total  life 
insurance  invested  funds  indicate 
that  well  over  $15,500,000,000  of 
such  funds  were  invested  in  South¬ 
ern  states  at  the  start  of  1952,  an 
increase  of  $5,500,000,000  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11.  This  is 
about  26%  of  total  investments  of 
these  companies. 

These  life  insurance  funds  at 
work  in  communities  throughout 
the  South  included  almost  every 
type  of  productive  and  job-creat¬ 
ing  activity.  Nearly  $3,000,000,000 
was  in  public  utilities  in  the  South, 
helping  to  light  homes  and  turn 
the  wheels  in  factories.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $1,100,000,000  in  1945, 
Some  $2,700,000,00  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrid  securities,  help¬ 
ing  to  finance  a  wide  range  of 
business  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  the  South.  This  is  nearly  six 
times  the  1945  figure. 

In  a  survey  made  of  aggregate 
outstanding  mortgages  held  by  all 
U.  S.  life  insurance  companies  at 
the  start  of  this  year,  it  was  found 
that  more  than  $7,600,000,000 
were  on  properties  in  the  South, 
one-third  of  the  total  mortgages 
held  throughout  the  country  by 
these  life  companies. 

All  of  these  investments  repre¬ 
sent  capital  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  business  communities  and  jobs 
for  workers.  Life  insurance  dol¬ 
lars  have  become  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  capital  funds 
today,  especially  in  the  South. 

The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  growth  of  both  life  and  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  in  the  South  over 
the  50  years  between  1902  and 
1952: 


LIFE  CASUALTY 

Premiums  Received  Premiums  Received 

State  1902  1952  1902  1952 

Alabama .  $2,857,000  $  95,740,000  $2,318,739  $104,924,498 

Arkansas .  1,686,000  33,777,000  1,603,281  67,674,042 

Florida .  1,185,000  131,385,000  1,669,825  200,299,476 

Georgia .  5,152,000  132,305,000  3,466,115  158,126,343 

Kentucky .  5,963,000  81,852,000  3,834,994  121,756,281 

Louisiana .  4,073,000  82,221,000  3,983,043  151,197:805 

Mississippi....  1,879,000  34,299,000  1,628,731  75,344,323 

No.  Carolina..  2,621,000  125,792,000  1,970,204  165,094,242 

Oklahoma _  497,000  63,497,000  754,124  135,395,331 

So.  Carolina .  .  1,971,000  72,799,000  1,258,029  89,285,351 

Tennessee _  3,500,000  100,910,000  3,240,847  85,850,860 

Texas .  6,169,000  270,274,000  6,028,386  573,393,271 

Virginia .  4,511,000  128,381,000  2,956,517  159,920,626 

W.  Virginia...  1,877,000  59,144,000  749,721  85,850,860 
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134  New  Industries  in  Three  Years 


Kentucky?  Kentucky  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  minds  of  many:  the 
Blue  Grass,  Derby  Day,  bourbon 
whiskey,  hurley  tobacco,  Daniel 
Boone,  paddle-wheeled  steamers, 
Irvin  Cobb’s  (and  Albcn  Bark¬ 
ley’s)  Paducah. 

Of  course,  Kentucky  is  these 
things,  in  part  at  least.  Few  states 
enjoy  being  so  colorfully  pictoral- 
iz^  in  the  national  mind.  It  is 
no  liability  to  Kentucky. 

But  it  isn’t  a  completely  faithful 
reproduction. 

Livestock  and  Manufacturing 

Sheep  and  cattle  now  graze  the 
Blue  Grass  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  horses.  Tobacco  is  important, 
but  farm  income  from  livestock  is 
greater  than  farm  income  from 
crops. 

The  catalog  of  Kentucky  manu¬ 
factured  products  reads  like  a  page 
from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manu¬ 
facturers — iron  and  steel,  machine 
tools,  industrial  chemicals,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  appliances, 
electronics,  automobiles,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  aluminum  materials,  sci¬ 
entific  instruments,  lumber,  furni¬ 
ture,  clothing,  pharmaceuticals, 
cigarettes,  cheese,  butter,  meat, 
flour  and,  not  least,  whiskey  and 
now  AEC  has  added  uranium 
235  to  the  list. 

In  coal — steaming,  coking  and 
by-product  coal  —  Kentucky  pro¬ 
duction  ranks  3rd  in  the  nation. 
While  Texas  and  four  other  states 
lead  her,  Kentucky  is  a  major 
southern  producer  of  oil.  In  na¬ 
tural  gas  production,  she  ranks 
llth  nationally. 

A  Diversifled  Economy 

If  you  study  the  personal  in¬ 
come  figures  for  a  precise  idea  of 
the  way  Kentuckians  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  you  see  more  than  a  pastoral 
landscape  of  Blue  Grass  pastures 
and  tobacco  fields. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  reported  in  August  that  total 
individual  incomes  in  Kentucky 
for  1952  came  to  $3,311,000,000. 
Here  is  the  view  of  the  Kentucky 
economy  you  get  when  you  break 
that  figure  down  in  terms  of  ma¬ 
jor  income  sources,  ranked  in  order 
of  importance: 

Trade  and  service  ..$775,000,000 
Military  and  gov’t.  . .  636,000,000 

Manufacturing  .  490,000,000 

Net  farm  income  . . .  394,000,000 

Construction .  265,000,000 

Dividends,  interest, 

rents  .  242,000,000 

Mining  payrolls  ....  185,000,000 
Other  sources .  324,000,000 


Mr.  Davlin  is  Research  Con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Kentucky  Agricnl- 
tural  and  Industrial  Development 
Board  at  Frankfort. 


By  William  R.  Davlin 


Agriculture  looms  fairly  large. 
It  accounts  for  about  12%  of  total 
income.  Still,  back  in  1929,  it 
made  up  some  20%  of  the  total. 

Farming  in  Kentucky  presents 
some  variations  on  the  pattern 
which  has  been  typical  of  most 
states  of  the  South.  Cotton  has 
not  been  a  signifleant  factor.  It 
made  up  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
Kentucky  cash  farm  marketing  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1929,  and  it  makes  up 
less  than  one  per  cent  today.  To¬ 
bacco,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
slightly  over  a  third  of  these  re¬ 
ceipts,  as  it  did  in  ’29. 

Again,  in  the  South  generally 
over  these  years,  the  drive  has 
been  to  build  up  farm  income 
from  livestock,  as  opposed  to  row 
crops.  On  that  score,  Kentucky 
agriculture  has  long  been  well  bal¬ 
anced.  As  early  as  1926,  1927 
and  1928,  cash  receipts  from  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  were 
larger  in  Kentucky  than  receipts 
from  crops,  including  tobacco. 
Since  1938,  except  for  two  years, 
the  same  situation  has  prevailed. 

Income  Up  276% 

For  1952,  total  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings  in  Kentucky 
amounted  to  $583,274,000,  of 
which  54%  came  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products — principal¬ 
ly,  cattle  and  calves,  hogs,  dairy 
products,  sheep  and  lambs. 

In  two  of  the  basic  sources  of 
wealth  —  agriculture  and  mining, 
Kentucky  has  a  long  history  of 
leadership.  But  in  modern-day 
manufacturing  she  began  to  make 
headway  only  in  recent  years.  To¬ 


day,  factory  payrolls  supply  15% 
of  all  her  income.  Her  advances 
on  this  front  stand  behind  the  in¬ 
come  gains  she  has  made  since  the 
depression.  Total  income  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  1952  was  276%  greater 
than  in  1940  —  the  national  in¬ 
crease,  237%.  In  per  capita  in¬ 
come,  she  enjoyed  a  267%  gain, 
against  185%  nationally.  Indus¬ 
trial  growth  was  a  major  factor  in 
building  up  new  income  from  such 
secondary  sources  as  the  trades 
and  services,  construction,  finance. 
It  is  the  single  most  important 
item  in  the  Kentucky  story  today. 

This  is  history  repeating  itself. 
For  when  the  War  Between  the 
States  broke  out — the  days  when 
“Marse”  Henry  Watterson  was  a 
young  Louisville  newspaperman, 
the  South  was  getting  most  of  her 
manufactured  goods  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1810, 
Kentucky  ranked  4th  nationally  in 
the  value  of  her  manufacturing 
output. 

There  were  solid  reasons  for  it. 

History  Repeating 

The  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  settlers  had  founded  Boones- 
boro,  Harrodsburg,  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  River,  which  became 
Louisville,  and  other  settlements 
by  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  But  tools,  equipment,  and 
other  manufactured  goods  had 
either  to  be  made  on  the  spot, 
or  transported  long  distances,  over 
tortuous  mountain  trails,  from  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

There  were  craftsmen  among 
the  settlers,  foods  and  fibers  could 
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be  grown,  coal,  iron  ore  and  salt 
abounded.  They  went  to  work. 
Before  the  War  of  1812,  Kentucky 
was  producing  salt,  leather,  flour, 
gunpowder, ,  lead  moldings,  iron, 
nails,  rope,  linen,  woolen  and  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  paper,  hats,  wagons, 
carriages — and  whiskey. 

The  count  in  1810  showed  2,000 
distilleries,  266  tanneries,  53  pow¬ 
der  mills,  24,450  looms,  33  cloth 
mills,  36  salt  works,  6  paper  mills, 
38  rope  works,  3  forges,  4  iron 
furnaces. 

Early  Steel  Discovery 
With  this  early  start,  Kentucky 
grew  strong  industrially  through 
the  first  half  of  the  1800’s.  For 
example,  Bessemer  steel  was  first 
produced,  not  in  England,  but  in 
Lyon  County,  Kentucky,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Kelly,  in  1851.  Records  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  patents 
show  that  Kelly,  not  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  discovered  the  process. 
Two  Englishmen,  assisting  Kelly, 
skipped  the  country,  returned  to 
England,  and  apparently  turned 
the  process  over  to  Bessemer.  He 
proclaimed  it  his  own  five  years 
later. 

Kentucky  lost  her  Southern  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Having  long  worked  for 
peace  within  the  Union,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  an  act  of  neutrality. 
But  Federal  troops  overran  the 
state.  Neutrality  was  not  tenable, 
and  support  for  the  Union  was 
given.  TTiose  who  opposed  formed 
a  completely  new  government  and 
petitioned  Richmond  for  admis¬ 
sion.  A  13  th  star  was  added  to 
the  Confederate  flag  representing 
Kentucky. 

Since  nobody  respected  Ken¬ 
tucky  neutrality,  she  was  vigor¬ 
ously  fought  over.  Her  industry, 
particularly  in  river  towns  like 
Louisville,  prospered  in  supplying 
the  North  and  later,  the  South. 

But  the  later  decades  of  the 
century,  and  the  early  years  of  this 
one,  saw  Kentucky  fall  back,  in¬ 
dustrially.  'The  industrial  East 
came  into  its  own,  with  rail  con¬ 
nections  Westward.  Development 
of  the  richer  ores  of  the  Mesabi 
range  stunted  the  growth  of  the 
iron  industry.  When  the  steam¬ 
ship  replaced  the  sailing  vessel — 
and  Caribbean  sisal  and  other 
fibers  came  onto  the  market,  the 
sale  of  hemp  and  rope  declined. 
The  automobile  was  a  blow  to  the 
wagon  and  carriage  industry.  Pro¬ 
hibition  knocked  out  whiskey. 

By  World  War  I,  Kentucky  bore 
a  much  closer  resemblance,  eco¬ 
nomically,  to  her  sister  states  of 
the  South  than  in  her  early  days. 
Agriculture  was  predominant.  If 
cotton  was  not  king,  another  row 
crop,  tobacco,  held  the  t^one. 
Industry,  if  somewhat  more  di- 
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versified  than  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  was  not  the  factor  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  it  had  become  in  joining 
states  to  the  North. 

So,  for  three  decades  and  longer, 
in  Kentucky  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
South,  promotion  and  development 
efforts  have  followed  the  preach¬ 
ments  of  Henry  Grady  and  his 
successors  in  southern  leadership 
— balance  agriculture  with  indus¬ 
try,  build  new  industries  based  on 
southern  resources.  It  has  paid  off. 

New  Industrial  Growth 
A  ^  start  was  made  during  the 
1920’s.  Census  records  show  that 
factory  employment  in  1929  was 
18%  lower  than  in  1919,  on  a 


and  economic  data  manufacturers 
'lafiufat!(i(in*>  ta.  been  using  in  deciding  on  in¬ 

reading.  But  they  contain  what  it 

Indicating  industrial  growth  and  diversification  in  Kentucky  are  these  takes  for  the  job  at  hand — minerals 
direction  signs  outside  Calvert  City.  investigations;  surveys  of  the  vol¬ 

ume  and  chemical  and  physical 
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nationwide  basis.  But  Kentucky  "^it'onal  increase  amounted  to  9%,  electrical  machinery,  other  ma-  characteristics  of  surface 


and  other  states  of  the  South  re-  Southeast.  10% 

acted  differently.  Factory  employ-  Putting  the  war  and  p 
ment  in  Kentucky  jumped  12%.  periods  together,  factory 


that  for  the  Southeast.  10%.  chinery.  Nationally,  about  the  ground  water  supplies;  topographic 

Putting  the  war  and  postwar  same  proportion  of  manufacturing  niapping  and  aerial  photography  of 
periods  together,  factory  jobs  employment  is  in  these  same,  industrial  sites;  economic  data  on 


Though  the  South  as  a  whole  nearly  doubled  in  Kentucky.  Na-  “heavy  industry,”  skilled  worker  labor  supply  and  wage  rates,  power 


continued  its  climb  during  the  de-  I'ouu'ly  they  were  up  by  two-  fields.  and  freight  rates,  taxes,  consumer 

pression  years  1929-1939,  indus-  thirds,  and  in  the  Southeast  by  a  In  the  Southeast,  however,  and  industrial  markets;  community 

trial  growth  both  in  the  nation  and  litHe  over  one-half.  the  proportion  drops  to  about  a  inventories. 

in  Kentucky  declined.  By  the  end  state’s  Department  of  Eco-  tenth.  There,  in  contrast,  textiles  According  to  the  Board’s  rec- 

of  the  period  neither  had  as  many  Security  estimates  that  there  account  for  from  a  fourth  to  a  ords,  manufacturing  plant  expan¬ 

workers  employed  in  factories  as  155,000  people  at  work  in  third  of  all  manufacturing  employ-  sion  in  Kentucky  during  the  last 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Kentucky  factories  today.  The  ment.  In  some  states  the  ratio  three  and  a  half  years  looks  like 

Kentucky's  truly  significant  in-  Census  figure  was  79,000.  runs  as  high  as  50%.  Kentucky  this: 

dustrial  advances  came  after  the  lodustrial  Diversity  and  Balance  textile  employment,  by  compari- 

depression.  Her  growth  since  then  So,  in  over-all  industrial  growth,  makes  up  less  than  one  per  New  Plants  (134)  ..$497,363,790 

has  been  faster  than  either  the  Kentucky  has  marched  along  with  cent  of  all  factory  jobs.  Plant  Expansions 

South-wide  or  national  rates.  In  the  South.  She  is  by  no  means  the  Another  major  source  of  fac-  (65) .  315,791,260 

the  war  period.  1939-1947,  factory  Southern  leader  in  manufacturing.  jobs  in  Kentucky  is  the  food  .. 

employment  went  from  76,500  Texas,  with  her  oil  refineries,  and  kindred  products  industry—  Total  Investment. ..  .$813,155,050 

jobs  to  over  129,500 — a  gain  of  states  like  North  Carolina  and  flanks  to  the  distilleries  and  the  «.ncn  nnn 

69%,  compared  to  gains  of  50%  Georgia  with  their  extremely  heavy  processors  of  meat  and  dairy  prod-  If  you  add  to  this  the  $959,000,- 

nationally  and  43%  in  the  11 -state  concentration  of  textiles,  stand  out  ucts,  who  employ  about  a  sixth  000  going  mh>  Jhe  atomic^ci^ 


Plant  Expansions 
(65) .  315,791,260 


Southeast,  the  section  of  the  South  ahead  of  her  in  the  volume  of  factory  workers 


plant  at  Paducah,  the  $240,000,000 


most  like  Kentucky  economically  their  manufacturing  activities.  ,  , 

and  in  background.  But  there  is  a  striking  difference  wholesome  industrial  pattern.  It  steam  plant  nearby,  and  the  Army 

This  same  thing  happened  again  in  the  pattern — the  array  of  prod-  reflects  a  strong  emphasis  on  Engineers  outl^  of  $76,000,00  for 
after  the  war.  Beginning  with  ucts  making  up  Kentucky’s  manu-  metal-working  activity,  a  charac-  Wolf  Creek  Dam.  you  get  a 

no  coo  r--. _ •  ...  .  . _ .1 _ fioiiro  met  nv^r  X^-hillinn - a  Slim 


For  a  Southern  state,  this  is  a  expenditure  for  the  new  TVA 


129,500  factory  jobs  in  1947,  the  factoring  output. 


teristic  of  the  larger  industrial  figure  just  over  $2-billion — a  sum 


Kentucky  figure  had  risen  to  147,-  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  centers  of  the  nation.  It  is  geared  only  a  little  less  than  the  total 

400  in  1951,  the  last  year  for  of  Labor  show  that  about  a  third  also  to  the  processing  of  the  prod-  assessed  value  of  all  Kentucky 

which  comparable  Census  figures  of  all  factory  employment  in  Ken-  ucts  of  a  diversified  agriculture,  mines,  farms,  industries,  business 

are  available.  This  was  a  14%  tucky  falls  into  these  lines;  Pri-  It  is  acquiring  something  of  a  built-  and  residential  property  just  a  few 

increase;  during  those  years  the  mary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  in  “growth”  factor.  years  back. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  60  YEARS 


Where  Coed 


ASHLAND,  KENTUCKY 


•  ARMCO  STEEL  CORP. 
STEEL  SHEETS 

•  ASHLAND  OIL  &  REFIN¬ 

ING  CO. 

REFINERS 

•  SEMET  SOLVEY  CO. 
COKE— BY  PRODUCTS 


Ashland,  Kentucky  has  always 
been  a  steady,  substantial  in¬ 
dustrial  city  and  an  important 
contributor  to  the  wealth  and 
productivity  of  the  nation.  A 
myriad  of  others  are  auxiliary 
to  or  in  support  of  those  named 
here.  The  entire  Ashland  area 
is  amply  served  by 


•  NORTH  AMERICAN 

REFRACTORIES 
FIRE  BRICK 

•  A.  C.  LAWRENCE 

LEATHER  CO. 
SOLE  LEATHER 

•  C.  &  O.  RAILROAD 

SHOPS-TERMINAL 


The  ASHLAND  DAILY  INDEPENDENT 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  National  Representative 


141  E.  44th  SL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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;rsified  agriculture,  mines,  farms,  industries,  business 
omething  of  a  built-  and  residential  property  just  a  few 
ctor.  years  back. 

Additional  millions  of  invest- 
ment  have  been  poured  into  new 
facilities  by  private  utilities  and 
EARS  I  railroads. 

Growth  Factors 
Examination  of  factors  which 
Meets  Iron  have  led  new  industries  to  Ken¬ 

tucky  during  and  since  World  War 
II  tells  a  great  deal  about  the 
process  of  plant  location,  and  pro- 
vides  clues  to  the  likely  course  of 
^TORIES*  state’s  future  growth.  The 

-K  factors  can  be  summarized  thusly: 

(1)  a  considerable  pool  of  sur- 

I'RENCE  plus  labor,  regularly  replenish^ 

ER  CO.  by  population  growth;  trained,  in 

part,  in  industrial  pursuits; 

(2)  a  market  location  midway 
between  the  industrialized  North 

AILROAD  rapidly  developing  South; 

LMINAL  (3)  mineral  and  other  natural 

resources  specifically  suited  to  pro¬ 
vide  fuel,  power  and  production 
C*  M  materials  for  the  modern-day 

’  *  metal-working,  machinery  and 

chemical  industries. 

These  obvious-sounding  gener^- 
izations  take  on  practical  reality 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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We’re  proud  to  know 

you  like  our  paper,  Mr.  i\orfleet 

Air,  Andrew  /.  Norfleet  is  Editor  and  Publisher  of  one  of  southern 
Kentucky's  most  respected  weekly  newspapers  —  the  Times  Journal, 

Russell  Springs,  Kentucky.  If'e  are  proud  to  reprint  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  recent  T imes  Journal  editorial: 

*'The  Courier-Journal  is  unique 
in  its  grasp  of  things  in  every  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  few  really  big 
city  newspapers  that  aims  to  serve 
all  readers.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it 
is  classed  among  the  best  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  world. 

”In  a  sense  the  Courier  is  every¬ 
body’s  newspaper,  combining 
urbanity,  with  that  local  touch, 
usually  reserved  for  weeklies,  so 
that  there  is  always  pleasant  read¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  residence.  For 
these  reasons,  practically  everyone 
takes  it  —  east,  west,  north,  south, 
rich  .  .  .  poor  —  and  we  are  glad 
that  we  are  faithful  readers.” 
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continued  from  page  68 
when  you  look  into  specific  cases 
of  new  plant  expansion.  In  such 
cases,  more  than  one,  and  some¬ 
times  all  of  the  factors  and  other 
lesser  considerations  play  a  part. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

At  Ashland,  in  the  mountainous 
area  of  Northeastern  Kentucky, 
there  are  3,000  people  at  work  for 
Armco  Steel.  Not  far  away,  at 
Newport,  another  3,000  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  Newport  Steel.  At 
Louisville,  International  Harvest¬ 
er’s  new  postwar  plant — the  larg¬ 
est  wheeled  tractor  plant  in  the 
world,  employs  nearly  7,000;  the 
American  Radiator  and  Standard 
Sanitary  Corporation  employs  4,- 
200  there;  Reynolds  Metals,  2,900. 

Surplus  Labor  Pool 

But  out  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
rural  towns  of  the  state — ^Win¬ 
chester,  Lexington,  Owensboro, 
Henderson,  Bowling  Green,  Paris, 
Greenville,  Harrodsburg,  Danville, 
Calvert  City — new  plants  to  pro¬ 
duce  pharmaceuticals,  automotive 
parts,  glass,  light  bulbs,  electronics, 
farm  implements,  industrial  chem¬ 
icals,  alloy  steel  and  ferroalloys 
have  found  workers  available  for 
requirements  which  will  run  from 
400  to  1,000  workers  per  plant. 
In  fact,  the  $488,000,000  of  new 
plant  developments  since  1949, 
when  in  full  operation,  will  em¬ 
ploy  over  27,000  workers. 

With  labor  supply  “tight”  in  the 
older  industrial  centers  of  the 
country,  manufacturers  have  been 
attracted  by  a  pool  of  surplus  la¬ 
bor  in  Kentucky.  A  favorable 
birth  rate,  plus  declining  employ¬ 
ment  and  higher  productivity  per 
man-hour  in  mining,  combine  to 
make  it  more  or  less  inexhaustible, 
for  practical  purposes.  And  since 
much  of  it  comes  from  mining 
areas,  it  is  already  “oriented,”  in 
part,  to  mechanical  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  work. 

You  find  the  roots  of  this  labor 
surplus  matter  in  the  population 
story.  The  1950  Census  count 
gave  Kentucky  just  under  3,000,- 
000  people.  She  ranks  1 9th  among 
all  the  states,  about  a  fifth  the  size 
of  New  York,  a  third  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  and  California,  and 
about  the  same  size  as  Iowa  and 
Minnesota. 

Among  15  Southern  states,  she 
ranks  7th,  but  has  roughly  the 
same  population  as  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  which  outrank  her. 

Like  the  South  generally,  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  been  supplying  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  workers  for  Northern 
business  and  industry.  Between 
1940  and  1950  her  natural  popu¬ 
lation  growth  (the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths)  amounted  to  465,000, 
about  16%  of  the  1940  population. 
But  between  those  years  her  net 
loss  due  to  migration  came  to 
366,000.  So  her  1950  population 
was  only  99,000,  or  3Vi%,  greater 
than  in  1940.  And  that  high  mi¬ 
gration  figure  understates  things, 
for,  being  “net,"  it  is  arrived  at 
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Total  Area:  40,395  Square  Miles;  Land,  40,109  Square  Miles; 
Water,  286  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 


Induitty 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Persons 

Engaged 

Income 
from 
Payrolls 
&  ^oBts 

Output 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

(000) 

(000) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

($Mil.)  1 

($  MU.) 

Farming . 

218.5 

420 

$381 

$688 

$747 

$219 

Other  Rural . 

.2 

5 

6 

10 

7 

2 

Minins . 

2.7 

59 

242 

480 

503 

91 

Raw  Materials . 

221  4 

484 

$629 

$1,178 

$1,257 

$312 

Construction  .  . 

4.3 

56 

217 

453 

309 

56 

Manufacturins . 

3.1 

147 

794 

2.886 

2,865 

481 

Processing . 

7.4 

203 

$1,011 

$3,339 

$3,174 

$537 

Utilities . 

3.1 

67 

312 

511 

511 

92 

Finance . 

3.3 

20 

111 

246 

245 

48 

Supplementary . 

6  4 

87 

$423 

$757 

$756 

$140 

^  hole  ale  Trade . 

2.4 

27 

170 

2,272 

2,206 

464 

Retail  Trade 

24.0 

113 

524 

2.247 

2,156 

520 

Service  Trades ... 

11.8 

81 

209 

349 

328 

75 

Distributive. . . 

38.2 

221 

$903 

$4,868 

$a.690 

$1,059 

All  Enterprise  . . . 

273.4 

995 

$Z966 

$10,142 

$9,877 

$2,048 

Manufacturing 

.\ctive 

Establish¬ 

ments 

- 1952 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  &  ProBts 

Output 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

Food . 

.6 

27 

$174 

$861 

$847 

$123 

Tobacco . 

.1 

9 

53 

435 

357 

84 

Textiles . 

3 

17 

47 

46 

11 

Apparel . 

.1 

16 

48 

161 

141 

19 

Paper,  etc . 

* 

1 

5 

14 

15 

3 

Printing . 

.5 

7 

40 

84 

79 

16 

Chemiejils 

.1 

9 

68 

289 

247 

17 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod _ 

* 

2 

23 

86 

127 

35 

Rubber . 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

Leather . 

♦ 

2 

11 

31 

34 

10 

NonduraMes . 

1.4 

76 

$439 

$2,008 

$1,893 

$318 

Lumber . 

1.0 

10 

42 

104 

105 

13 

Furniture . 

.1 

6 

32 

75 

83 

22 

Stone,  etc . . 

.2 

5 

21 

46 

42 

10 

Primary  Metals . 

.1 

10 

58 

188 

218 

48 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

10 

59 

138 

145 

28 

Machinery . 

.1 

15 

94 

150 

239 

15 

Electrical  Machinery.... 

* 

9 

24 

83 

60 

9 

Transp.  Equipment . 

* 

3 

13 

56 

48 

13 

Instruments . 

* 

1 

5 

20 

12 

2 

Misc.  Manufacturing. . . 

.1 

2 

8 

18 

20 

3 

Durables . 

1.7 

71 

$356 

$878 

$972 

$163 

All  Manufacturing . 

3.1 

147 

$795 

$Z886 

$2,865 

$481 

*  Too  small  for  tabulation.  _ 
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after  allowance  for  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  moved 
into  Kentucky  from  other  states 
during  the  decade. 

So,  for  all  her  recent  industrial 
and  business  growth,  Kentucky  has 
not  dipped  deeply  into  her  reser¬ 
voir  of  surplus  labor.  The  state’s 
employment  experts  say  it  con¬ 
tains  a  potential  of  156,000  work¬ 
ers.  The  migration  and  natural  in¬ 
crease  figures  mean  that  as  many 
as  40,000  workers  left  the  state 
yearly  during  the  1940’s  for  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere. 

Market  Position 

At  Buechel,  outside  Louisville, 
General  Electric  is  building  a 
plant  in  which  it  will  ultimately 
bring  together  all  its  production 
of  heavy  appliances,  from  home 
laundries  to  water  heaters,  refrig¬ 
erators,  electric  ranges  and  room 
coolers.  It  will  cost  $300,000,000 
and  will  employ  16,000  people. 
There  are  few  plants  that  large, 
anywhere. 

As  to  its  choice  of  location, 
C.  H.  Linder,  General  Manager  of 


region,  income-wise  and  industrial¬ 
ly,  to  the  South. 

MUea;  Consequently,  a  very  substantial 

portion  of  the  industrial  and  con¬ 
sumer  market  of  the  United  States 
can  be  reached  by  rail  from  most 
Output  Output  points  in  Kentucky  in  24  hours  or 

1951  1939  less  transit  time.  Cheap  water 

(*  ^’*'1  I  transportation  on  the  Ohio,  Missis- 

$747  $219  sippi  and  Tennessee  river  systems 

g*  is  likewise  available. 

$i^  Transportation 

Four  major  railroads  serve  Ken- 
2  8M  481  tucky  communities  and  tie  them  to 

— ^ —  -  markets  and  supply  sources  to  the 

$3,174  $537  South,  the  North  and  the  East: 

511  92  The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Chesa- 

245  «  peake  and  Ohio,  Illinois  Central, 

$756  $140  nnd  the  Southern.  Other  lines 

touch  the  state  at  border  points  or 
21^  520  *"“0  through  it  for  short  distances: 

328  75  The  New  York  Central,  Baltimore 

■^7^  siTow  *  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Gulf  Mo- 

$9!877  $2!o48  bile  &  Ohio,  Chicago,  Burlington 

&  Quincy,  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga  &  St.  Louis,  Norfolk  & 
1951*^  1939*  Western,  and  the  Chicago  &  East- 

($.Mii.)  ($.MU.)  ern  Illinois. 

$847  $123  1,000-mile  long  Ohio 

357  84  River — running  from  Pittsburgh  to 

}•  Cairo,  Illinois — all  but  about  300 
15  3  miles  connect  Kentucky’s  river 

parts  to  form  her  northern  border. 
127  35  Stop  at  Paducah,  Louisville, 

*  *  Covington  or  Ashland  and  you 

_ ^  will  soon  see  a  long  “tow”  of 

$1,893  $318  diesel-driven  barges  pass  by.  It 

jgg  j3  may  be  carrying  coal,  coke,  crude 

83  22  oil,  gasoline,  grain,  steel,  scrap 

42  10  iron,  wood  pulp,  stone,  sand  and 

145  28  gravel — or  automobiles.  It  may 

239  15  bear  the  name  of  one  of  the  big 

Jg  i|  operators  —  American  Barge  Line 

12  2  Company,  Union  Barge  Line,  Mis- 

_ ^  ^  sissippi  Valley  Barge  Line,  Com- 

$972  $163  mercial  Barge  Lines,  Inc.  It  may 

SZ865  S481  60-odd  smaller 

lines  authorized  for  service  to 

lERN  PROGRESS-1953"  *^e"‘«cky  poUs.  Or  it  may  be- 
lERN  PROGRESS-1953  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining 

— Company,  or  Reynolds  Metals, 
who  operate  their  own  fleets. 

GE  s  major  appliances  told^  the  jn  recent  years  the  Ohio  has 
Wall  Street  Journal:  We  picked  i^een  carrying  over  twice  as  much 
Louisville  for  three  basic  reasons,  freight  tonnage  as  moves  along  the 
It  is  near  the  center  of  distribu-  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Baton 
tion  of  our  major  appliances.  It  Rouge.  Total  tonnage  on  the 
has  an  adequate  labor  supply  to  Ohio  more  than  doubled  between 
meet  our  long-range  needs.  It  1939  and  1949.  From  1949  to 
has  superior  transportation  facil-  1951  r  went  up  another  37%. 
ities  water  transport  for  sheet  This  record  is  being  duplicated 
steel  which  we  use  in  large  quant-  jn  a  smaller  way  along  the  now- 
ities,  and  numerous  rail  lines  for  navigable  Tennessee  River,  serv- 
shipment  of  finished  appliances.”  jng  western  Kentucky,  and  linking 
Very  recently,  the  Ford  Motor  it  with  Guntersville  in  northern 
Company,  already  employing  1,500  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  and 
workers  in  its  Louisville  assembly  Knoxville  in  Tennessee  through 
plant,  announced  a  $60,000,000  ex-  TVA  locks  and  dams.  Smaller 
pansion  that  will  triple  its  size,  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  in  Kcn- 
Intemational  Harvester’s  Ken-  tucky  have  become  increasingly 
tucky  expansion  previously  added  important  in  the  movement  of  coal 
to  the  postwar  list  of  large  manu-  and  sand  and  gravel, 
facturers,  selling  in  the  national  And,  as  elsewhere,  modern  high- 
market,  to  expand  in  Kentucky.  way  developments  have  resulted  in 
The  accidents  of  geography  and  very  rapid  growth  of  motor  truck 
the  nation’s  economic  growth  place  freight  movements,  with  their  in- 
Kentucky  in  the  center,  as  a  sort  terconnections  at  rail  and  water 
of  buffer  zone,  between  highly  ur-  terminals. 

banized  and  industrialized  Illinois,  This  same  access  to  nations 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  west-  markets  which  makes  it  good  biw- 
ern  Pennsylvania,  to  the  North,  "ess  for  firms  like  GE,  Ford,  In- 
and  the  country’s  fastest  growing  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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The  Billion  Dollar  Atomic  Plant  of  Paducah 
Means  *^CKai  n-  Reaction"  Business  A  YOU 


The  Atom  Plant  Is  But  One  Of  The 
Industries  InThc  Paducah  Area  Of  The  New  South 


The  mammoth  atomic  plant  is  the  biggest  indus¬ 
try  in  this  area — still  under  construction,  but  pro¬ 
ducing.  To  power  it,  two  huge  steam  plants  by 
TV  A  and  private  utitlities  are  going  up  near  it. 

But  Paducah  long  has  had  sizable  industries  and, 
since  the  war,  has  become  home  to  The  Magnavox 
Company,  Modine  Manufaauring  Company,  and 
Ray-O-Vac  Battery  Company. 


At  Calvert  City,  20  miles  away  in  the  shadow  of 
big  Kentucky  Dam,  a  chemical  center  is  burgeoning. 
Almost  $50,000,000  has  been  invested  there  since 
the  war  by  Pittsburgh  Metallurgical,  Pennsalt,  Air 
Reduction,  and  B.  F.  Goodrich — with  more  invest¬ 
ments  to  follow. 

Paducah  and  vincinity  are  growing  fast  and 
make  up  a  market  for  your  products  that  is  best 
covered  by — 
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KENTUCKY 

continued  from  page  70 
ternational  Harvester  and  others 
to  locate  large  new  operations  in 
Kentucky  has  a  chain  reaction. 
Smaller  companies,  “satellites,” 
supplying  components  for  the  au¬ 
tomotive  and  electrical  industries 
have  followed. 

At  Bowling  Green,  not  long  ago, 
the  Holley  Carburetor  Company 
dedicated  two  new  plants  that  will 
employ  a  total  of  1,000  people. 
Holley  makes  carburetors  for 
Ford.  Standard  Products  Com¬ 
pany — lock  assemblies  and  window 
channels  for  automobiles  —  will 
provide  employment  for  200  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  new  plant  at  Lexington. 
Many  new  Kentucky  industries 
are  actually  component  suppliers 
tied  directly  to  major  producers 
in  the  automotive,  appliance  and 
electronics  fields.  The  estimate 
is  that  new  industries  GE’s  Louis¬ 
ville  expansion  will  attract  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  create  as  much  new 
employment  as  GE  itself. 

Mineral  Resources 

Kentucky’s  principal  minerals 
do  not  exist  as  “reserves”  that 
may  one  day  become  “commer¬ 
cial.”  They  are  sizable  in  occur¬ 
rence,  accessible,  and  under  ac¬ 
tive  development. 

Of  the  15  Southern  states,  Ken¬ 
tucky  ranks  5th  in  the  value  of 
mineral  production.  She  ranks 


8th.  nationally.  Oil  production  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  states  almost 
wholly  accounts  for  the  leadership 
of  Southern  states  outranking  her. 

In  1950,  Kentucky  mineral  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  $459,956,000 
— a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  net  income  from  her  218,476 
farms  that  year. 

Just  across  from  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  Big  Sandy  River,  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  has  invested 
$11,000,000  in  a  new  chemical 
plant  for  the  hydrogenation  of 
coal — an  advance  in  chemical  tech¬ 
nology  regarded  in  the  industry 
as  being  as  basically  promising  as 
the  “coal  tar”  by-product  develop¬ 
ments  of  an  earlier  day,  or  the 
opening  up  of  the  petrochemical 
field  in  more  recent  years. 

These  are  good  tidings  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  other  coal  operators, 
plagued  by  rising  labor  costs  and 
competition  from  oil.  There  are 
others. 

The  enormous  electric  power 
requirements  of  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  for  new  uranium 
separation  plants  at  Paducah  and 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  have  result¬ 
ed  in  an  expansion  of  steam  gen¬ 
erated  electric  power  capacity  giv¬ 
ing  the  area  what  is  probably  the 
world’s  largest  concentration  of 
electric  energy.  Coal  makes  it 
possible. 

To  help  supply  the  Paducah 
AEC  plant.  Electric  Energy,  Inc. 


— 5  private  utilities — is  building 
a  plant  5  miles  away  at  Joppa, 
Illinois,  just  across  the  Ohio  River. 
Also  across  the  river,  the  Ohio 
Valley  Electric  Corporation — 15 
utilities — is  building  a  plant  at 
Cheshire,  Ohio,  to  supply  AEC  at 
Portsmouth.  Through  its  subsid¬ 
iary,  Indiana-Kentucky  Electric,  it 
is  building  another  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Madison,  Indiana. 

TVA’s  new  $240,000,000  Shaw¬ 
nee  steam  plant  near  AEC  at  Pa¬ 
ducah  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,350,000  kilowatts.  The  three  pri¬ 
vate  utility  investments  total  $595,- 
300,000.  They  will  have  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  3,166,000  kilo¬ 
watts.  The  power  generating  fa¬ 
cilities  involved  in  all  of  this  are 
among  the  world’s  largest. 

These  are  new  markets  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal,  and  coal  is  Kentucky’s 
leading  mineral.  For  years  she 
has  been  the  3rd  largest  producer 
in  the  country.  Reserves  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  123  billion  tons.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  has  been  mined. 

Fluorspar  Output 

When  you  look  at  the  dollar 
value  of  Kentucky  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  years,  fluorspar  looks 
unimportant  ($2,255,000  of  out¬ 
put  in  1950).  But  it  is  a  basic 
factor  in  new  chemical  develop¬ 
ments  at  Calvert  City  (1950  pop¬ 
ulation  300)  representing  over 
$40,000,000  in  outlays  by  Penn 
Salt,  the  National  Carbide  Di¬ 
vision  of  Air  Reduction,  and  the 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany. 

Fluorspar,  used  mainly  as  a  flux 
in  steel  production,  is  also  the 
source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
is  used  in  glass  making,  ceramic 
enamels,  abrasives.  Since  1946, 
roughly  three-fourths  of  the  fluor¬ 
spar  shipped  from  mines  in  the 
United  States  has  come  from  a 
little  four-county,  Kentucky-1111- 
nois  area  near  Calvert  City. 

Calvert  City  is  now  in  the 
throes  of  building  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  scheduled  to  reach  lO.tHM  by 
1960.  Things  began  to  happen 
there  in  1948,  when  Penn  Salt  built 
a  $2,000,000  plant  to  use  TVA 
power  (a  mile  away)  and  the 
area’s  fluorspar  and  water,  along 
with  salt  and  sulphur,  to  make  hy¬ 
drofluoric  acid.  About  the  same 
time,  Pittsburgh  Metallurgical  built 
a  plant  close  by,  using  the  power 
to  produce  ferroalloys. 

Then,  in  1951,  National  Carbide 
moved  in  to  use  Kentucky  lime¬ 
stone  and  coke,  the  power  and 
water,  in  a  new  $10,000,000  cal¬ 
cium  carbide  and  acetylene  plant. 
Penn  Salt  put  in  another  $8,000,- 
000  plant  to  produce  chlorine. 

The  thing  that  followed  provides 
the  key  to  Calvert  City’s  future; 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical 
Company  entered  the  picture  with 
a  $5,000,000  vinyl  plastic  chloride 
monomer  plant.  Goodrich  buys 
caustic  soda,  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


Lexington,  U.  S.  A. 

The  newspaper  stimulates  all  activity 

...  it  influences  buying 

...  of  all  kinds  of  products  and  services 

.  .  .  for  every  family  in  town. 

That’s  the  theme  of  LEXINGTON,  U.  S.  A.,  a  powerful, 
believable  and  entertaining  stripfilm  presentation  that  tells  a 
story  important  to  EVERY  newspaper. 

It  shows  the  dependence  of  real  people  on  their  home-town 
newspaper. 

Newspapers  everyw'here  will  join  us,  we  feel  sure,  in  a 
salute  to  the  talented  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  who  created  this 
new  and  fresh  approach  to  the  sale  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  measured  the  impact  of  a 
newspaper  in  one  town  and  caught  the  heartbeat  of  every  city 
across  the  land. 


TheLexington  Herald 

IM«rAlii«> 

Bpralh-2ipabpr 

Lexington,  Kentucky 


The  Lexington  Leader 

I Kveninf  I 


I - 1 

I  Here's  what  Ihey  | 

I  are  saying  about  it  { 


L. 


“A  film  presentation  that  will  make 
history,”  says  G.  B.  Park.  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of 
General  Electric  Company,  “for  it 
succeeds  admirably  in  positioning 
the  newspaper  in  its  rightful  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  family  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  level  of  the  community.” 

Wiliam  G.  Power,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  for  Chevrolet,  said:  “I  would 
like  to  have  this  presentation  shown 
to  not  only  Chevrolet  management, 
hut  also,  I  have  in  mind  the  Zone 
Managers  and  possibly  later  those 
people  at  the  dealer  level.  It  is  the 
greatest  media  story  I  have  ever 
seen.” 


Lexington  Extends  Heartiest  Congratulations  to  the  SNPA  on  Its  50th  Anniversary 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Behind  ’52  Figure  But  Still  ‘Booming’ 


The  14-statb  area  embraced  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  is  running  at  a  live¬ 
ly  rate  in  construction  activity 
altho  lagging  behind  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
readers  of  this  statement  are  chiefly 
interested  in  their  respective  city 
areas  and  states,  whose  construc¬ 
tion  activities  and  prospects  na- 


By  Samuel  C.  Pace 


and  getting  its  specialized  news 
just  as  a  general  newspaper  does, 
by  covering  routine  sources  and  by 
trying  hard  to  get  the  news  breaks. 

By  its  very  nature  this  must  be 
news  of  the  future  rather  than  of 
the  past.  Hence  the  resulting  sta¬ 
tistics  also  point  out  the  future, 
and  are  the  only  construction  sta- 


turally  show  a  wide  variation  with-  tistics  for  which  industrial  and  fi- 


in  the  larger  area. 

But  it  is  of  interest  that  the  14 
states  as  a  group  showed  a  16% 
drop  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1953  as  cotnpared  with  the  like 
period  of  1952,  in  the  totals  of 
Dodge  Reports  of  construction 
contract  awards.  Meanwhile 
Dodge’s  totals  for  the  37  states 
east  of  the  Rockies  were  5%  ahead 
and  would  have  been  even  further 
ahead  had  not  the  South  fallen 
behind.  Nevertheless,  the  South’s 
figure  is  close  to  $3-billion  and  is 
in  a  booming  condition. 

A  disparity  of  such  size  between 
a  region  and  a  larger  grouping  or 
of  one  area  against  another  should 
create  little  excitement,  as  there  is 
constant  jockeying  for  position  as 
regards  gains. 

’52  a  Record  Year 

The  figures  for  1953  are  in  a 
tough  battle  because  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  beat  the  champion — the 
1952  all-time  high  in  Dodge  Re¬ 
ports  of  actual  known  contract 
awards,  and  the  broader  govern¬ 
ment  figures  which  are  estimates 
based  largely  on  the  known  facts. 

The  14-state  total  for  seven 
months  at  $2,779  million  was  well 
ahead  of  the  $2,523  million  total 
for  seven  months  in  1950.  And  it 
looks  well  compared  with  $3,073 
million  for  seven  months  of  1951; 
except  that  to  be  technically  cor- 


nancial  firms  are  willing  to  pay 
large  amounts  of  money  as  a 
means  for  guidance  in  sales  and 
production  controls,  inventories, 
financing,  and  so  on. 

Detailed  Statistics 
The  detailed  statistics  are  sold. 
The  more  general  totals  are  re¬ 
leased  for  publication,  as  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  The  tabulations 
shown  here  are  assembled  espe¬ 
cially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
its  aim  at  providing  a  helpful  mass 
of  information  for  the  Southern 
publishers.  In  all  of  their  states 
Dodge  maintains  news  bureaus. 

The  people  who  follow  Dodge 
figures  for  business  reasons  can  see 
in  them  some  inevitable  lessening 
of  activity  as  compared  with  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  1952,  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  business  that  serves 
the  enormous  construction  indus¬ 
try,  so  far  as  the  14-state  area  as 
a  whole  is  concerned.  While  con¬ 
struction  continues  at  boom  stage, 
there  still  will  be  less  transporta¬ 
tion  of  materials,  fewer  man-hours 
of  work,  less  insurance,  less  finan¬ 
cing  and  so  on.  Competition  will 
be  tougher. 

Some  States  Ahead 
There  are  bright  spots.  West 
Virginia  was  resoundingly  ahead 
for  the  first  seven  months  with  a 
gain  of  79%  in  dollar  volume  of 
contracts  reported.  Mississippi  was 


rect  $950,000,000  of  atomic  energy  ahead  by  4%,  Louisiana  by  3%,  857,000. 


base  and  therefore  subject  to  great¬ 
er  fluctuations  thru  the  presence 
or  absence  of  large  single  pro¬ 
jects,  dropped  off  43%. 

Seven-Month  Totals 
The  seven-month  totals  and 
rankings  of  the  states  were:  Texas, 
$647,114,000;  Florida,  $369,963,- 
000;  Louisiana,  $263,576,000;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $250,466,000;  Georgia, 
$211,614,000;  Tennessee,  $190,- 
751,000;  Oklahoma,  $138,631,000; 
Kentucky,  $137,106,000;  North 
Carolina,  $137,001,000;  Alabama, 
$108,329,000;  West  Virginia, 
$106,566,000;  South  Carolina, 
$96,702,000;  Mississippi,  $68,648,- 
000;  Arkansas,  $54,708,000. 

The  top  15  local  areas  by  city 
name  altho  actually  counties,  were: 
Houston,  $141,901,000;  Miami, 
$129,519,000;  Dallas,  $94,430,000; 
Atlanta,  $75,381,000;  Memphis, 
$66,774,000;  Fort  Worth,  $56,- 
526,000;  New  Orleans,  $56,405,- 
000;  San  Antonio,  $53,199,000; 
Fort  Lauderdale,  $48,771,000; 
Norfolk,  $43,448,000;  Tulsa,  $42,- 
729,000;  Nashville,  $36,071,000; 
Jacksonville,  $35,178,000;  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  $34,387,000;  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  $24,159,000. 

Residential  Building 
Noteworthy  among  the  above 
figures  are  those  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  St.  Petersburg,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  tremendous  residential 
construction  activity  in  Florida, 
even  in  the  smaller  cities.  Despite 
remaining  the  leader  among  the 
cities  among  the  14  states,  Hous¬ 
ton  dropped  from  a  towering  pin¬ 
nacle  of  $180,029,000  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1952.  Dallas  drop¬ 
ped  from  $127,240,000.  Fort 
Worth  went  sharply  up,  from  $44,- 


projects  in  Kentucky  and  South 
Carolina  must  be  added  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure  to  make  it  a  total  of 
$4,022,868,000. 

Booming  Condition 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  con¬ 
struction  in  the  South  is  in  a 
booming  condition.  Its  total  of 
Dodge  Reports  for  the  seven 
months  was  30%  of  the  total  for 
the  37  eastern  states. 

As  background  information  for 
the  evaluation  of  this  information 
be  it  said  that  Dodge  figures  are 
the  added-up  totals  of  the  Dodge 
Reports  of  construction  contract 
awards.  These  are  detailed  reports 
of  specific  projects  as  ascertained 
by  the  Dodge  news  staff  covering 
the  37  states  thru  71  news  bureaus 


and  Virginia  and  Florida  each 
by  1%. 

The  nine  other  states  fell  behind. 
Texas,  which  has  by  far  more  con¬ 
struction  than  any  other  state  in 
the  group  as  might  be  expected 
because  of  its  size  and  population, 
lagged  19%  behind  in  seven 
months.  Arkansas,  with  a  smaller 


Dodge  news  managers  through¬ 
out  the  south  were  polled  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  as  to  what  seems 
noteworthy  as  construction  trends. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  construction 
activity  in  the  South,  altho  not  un¬ 
expected,  is  the  surge  in  air  condi¬ 
tioning  demand. 


B.  W.  Querry,  Dodge’s  Okla¬ 
homa  City  district  news  manager 
for  Western  Oklahoma  reports  his 
opinion  tha^  in  Oklahoma  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  time  until  year-round 
air  conditioning  reaches  into  homes 
of  a  price  as  low  as  $10,000.  At 
present,  he  says,  it  is  chiefly  for 
homes  costing  $15,000  and  up. 

Dixon  T.  Gaines,  Jr.,  Dodge’s 
Memphis  district  news  manager  for 
western  Tennessee  and  northeast 
Arkansas  reports  that  the  package 
(Winter  and  Summer)  air  con^- 
tioning  industry  expects  to  make 
installations  in  all  new  homes 
within  six  or  seven  years.  Others 
report  similarly. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  air  conditioning  will  sweep 
the  south,  with  a  great  potential 
ahead  of  it,  and  a  great  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  especially  at  home  owners  and 
builders. 

Functional  Design 

It  is  clear  from  a  majority  of 
the  reports  from  Dodge  men  that 
simple  and  functional  design  is 
sweeping  the  south.  But  T.  S. 
Phoebus  of  the  Richmond  bureau 
says  that  while  houses  are  tending 
toward  functional  design,  “the  tra¬ 
ditional  period  design  remains  the 
most  popular  both  among  owners 
and  mortgage  firms.” 

In  Texas  O.  O.  Paulsell  reports 
from  Dallas,  where  he  is  Dodge’s 
Texas  district  news  manager,  that 
“architecturally  the  trend  is  toward 
modern  or  contemporary  design  in 
residences.  In  non-residential  con¬ 
struction  there  is  increased  use  of 
glass  and  exterior  metal.” 

Everywhere  there  is  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  low,  spread-out  structures, 
exemplified  by  what  Mack  Har¬ 
mon  of  Dodge’s  Atlanta  bureau 
says:  “For  the  most  part  the 
schools  are  one  story  without  base¬ 
ment,  being  long  and  low  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  considerable  glass 
for  natural  lighting.  They  are  built 
so  they  can  be  expand^  without 
disturbing  classes.”  Mr.  Harmon 
also  calls  attention  to  a  great  spurt 
in  church  construction  in  Atlanta. 

{Continued  on  page  88) 


Totals  of  Dodge  Reports  issued  by  F.  W'.  Dodge  Corporation  for  14  states;  Erst  seven  months,  1953. 
nearest  million. 


In  millions  of  dollars,  to  the 
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Mr.  Pace  is  Public  Relatioas 
Director  of  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp-, 
New  York. 
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—26% 

—19% 
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If  this  ad  is  as  effective 
as  we'd  like  to  have  it  be, 
you  should  be  able  to  even 
hear  the  rocket's  roar.  This  is 
a  new  sound  to  a  lot  of  us,  just 
like  the  new  sounds  in  Louisiana 
today. 

.  .  .  the  sound  of  16  refineries  pro¬ 
cessing  close  to  one  million  barrels 
of  petroleum  daily,  providing  an  active 
nation  with  over  700  different  products 
necessary  to  its  daily  life. 

.  .  .  the  sound  of  eight  paper  mills 
operating  full  blast  to  provide  thousands 
of  plants  with  a  vital  and  strategic  raw 
material. 

.  .  .  and  the  sound  of  new  plant  construc¬ 
tion,  at  a  rate  of  one  new  plant  or  expan¬ 
sion  to  existing  ones  every  2  working 
days. 

These  sounds  are  as  meaningful  as  the 
roar  of  that  powerful,  brand-new  rocket 
engine— as  modern  as  supersonic  flight, 
because  today's  Louisiana  is  geared  to 
the  demands  of  jet-powered  industry. 
Aviation  men  have  an  expression, 
"CAVU,"  meaning  "ceiling  and  visability 
unlimited.  "We'd  like  to  borrow  that 
expression  because  on  the  Louisiana  in¬ 
dustrial  scene  ceiling  and  visability  are 
unlimited  ...  in  opportunity  for  men 
of  industrial  vision. 

Your  plant  will  grow  and  prosper 
in  the  new  Louisiana. 

For  all  the  facts  and  figures  on  Louisiana,  and 
how  you  can  make  Louisiana's  advantages 
work  for  you,  direct  your  inquiry  to: 

ELMER  D.  CONNER,  Executive  Director 

DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE  &  INDUSTRY 

P.  0.  BOX  4185,  CAPITOL  STATION 
BATON  ROUGE  4,  LOUISIANA 

We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  write  on  your  company  letterhead. 
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$1  Billion  Plant  Investment  Since  ’47 


Today,  one  need  visit  Louisiana 
for  only  a  short  period  to  realize 
how  eagerly  she  pursues  her  long 
overdue  industrial  destiny.  Remin¬ 
iscent  of  Greeley’s  “Go  West 
Young  Man,”  and  indicative  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  phenom¬ 
enal  industrial  change  now  taking 
place  and  of  the  unbounded  faith 
in  its  future  is  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  taken  from  a  speech  given 
in  January  of  this  year  by  T.  H. 
Barton,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Lion  Oil  Company,  before  the 
Young  Men’s  Business  Club  of 
New  Orleans,  at  which  time  he 
was  telling  the  Club  and  Louisian¬ 
ians  generally  about  the  Company’s 
$31  million  petrochemical  plant 
presently  under  construction  at 
Luling,  Louisiana: 

Industrial  Empire 

“Louisiana,  together  with  her 
sister  states  of  the  South,  is  in  the 
first  days  of  a  breath-taking  indus¬ 
trial  revolution — a  revolution  that 
in  the  next  25  years  will  alter  and 
change  our  standard  of  living  more 
than  it  has  been  changed  by  any 
discovery  or  event  in  the  past. 

“I  envy  you  men  out  there.  I 
envy  you  because  you  are  young — 
and  standing  at  the  very  threshold 
of  a  glorious  new  era.  Truly, 
gentlemen,  the  age  of  Petrochem¬ 
istry  is  at  hand — and  I  envy  you 
because  you  live  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  area  on  which  tomorrow’s 
industrial  empire  is  now  being 
built.” 

What  is  behind  the  amazing 
postwar  industrial  growth  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  which,  according  to  the 
records  of  industrial  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  granted  by  the  Louisiana  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  has  reached  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  sum  of  more  than  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  investment  in  new 
manufacturing  plants  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  existing  ones  since  1947? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  credit 
this  expansion  entirely  to  the  War. 
The  fact  is  this  State  realized  its 
possibilities  long  before  Hitler 
moved  into  Poland  and  had  begun 
to  do  something  about  it.  While 
the  remainder  of  the  country  found 
itself  staggered  and  confused  from 
the  impact  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  thirties,  Louisiana  and  the 
South,  accustomed  to  little  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  for  years,  made 
plans  to  pull  itself  up  by  the  boot¬ 
straps.  Educators,  government  of¬ 
ficials,  and  businessmen  united  in  a 
common  cause — to  take  stock  of 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  to  raise 
the  educational  level  of  their  peo- 


Mr.  Horan  is  Director,  Division 
OT  Research,  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  at  Baton  Rouge. 


By  Joseph  S.  Horan 

pie,  to  point  out  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  its  vast  potentialities  for 
markets  and  industry,  and  to  bal¬ 
ance  her  economy. 

Team  Selling  Job 

Committees  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  were  formed,  funds  for 
educational  training  and  research 
were  increased,  new  chambers  of 
commerce  sprung  up,  older  cham¬ 
bers  were  rejuvenated,  and  selling 
teams  went  forth  to  tell  the  story 
to  the  federal  government  and  to 
industrialists  of  the  nation.  What 
is  the  story  which  emerged  from 
this  critical  self  examination?  It 
told  the  tale  of  a  region  fabulously 
rich  in  natural  and  human  resour¬ 
ces — yet  inordinately  poor  eco¬ 
nomically;  of  a  soil  unexcelled  for 
agricultural  pursuits — yet  untimely 
depleted  by  erosion  and  a  one  crop 
economy;  of  a  tremendous  pool  of 
people  endowed  with  brains  and 
talent  yet  untapped  because  of 
poor  education  and  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  pursuits. 

More  than  anything  else,  it 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
South  the  fact  that  the  region  need 
not  persist  in  its  course. 

At  first  the  rumblings  of  change 
were  heard  in  the  South’s  age-old 
agricultural  economy.  Sparked  by 


the  work  of  the  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  research  and  experiment 
station  divisions  of  its  state  col¬ 
leges,  we  find  tractors  replacing 
mules  and  horses,  electric  service 
being  extended  to  farms,  soil  con¬ 
servation  projects  begun,  methods 
developed  for  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting  crops,  and  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  farming.  Next,  northern 
industrialists  who  had  heard  the 
Louisiana  story  came,  looked,  and 
were  pleased — several,  attracted  by 
Louisiana’s  oil,  gas,  forests,  labor 
availability,  and  superb  network 
of  waterways  began  construction 
of  plants.  In  this  vanguard  of  in¬ 
dustries,  we  find  such  stalwarts  as: 
Esso  Standard  Oil,  Pan-Am  South¬ 
ern,  Gaylord  Container,  Celotex, 
Consolidated  Chemical  Industries, 
Brown  Paper  Mill,  Freeport  Sul¬ 
phur,  Mathieson  Chemical,  and 
Ethyl. 

War  Impetus 

Then,  came  the  war  to  add  im¬ 
petus  to  the  drive.  The  Federal 
government  poured  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  area.  It  tremendously 
enlarged  the  physical  means  of 
production.  It  trained  thousands  of 
workers,  many  of  whom  had  not 
seen  the  inside  of  a  shop  before. 
It  took  thousands  more  of  the 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  | 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT  | 

Baton  Rouge  I 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid  to  Southern  | 
publishers  as  industrialists  is  that  they  ore  largely  respon-  | 
sible  for  the  growth  of  other  businesses.  M 

Newspapers,  like  government,  are  big  business;  B 

but  unlike  government,  public  service  is  a  by-product  of  g 
profitable  enterprise.  g 

The  most  impressive  public  service  which  newspapers  g 
of  the  New  South  have  produced  is  the  growing  awareness  g 

our  part  of  the  country  has  experienced  in  the  necessity  g 

for  balanced  economy.  g 

Long  an  agricultural  region,  the  South  has  discovered  g 
that  its  public-spirited  publishers  ore  aggressive  in  seeking  g 
out  new  business  and  relentless  in  promoting  establish-  g 

ment  on  the  local  level  of  anything  that  will  further  g 

economic  growth.  g 

We,  in  Louisiana,  ore  proud  of  our  newspapers  and  g 
respect  their  publishers.  They  and  their  executives  are  g 

businessmen,  and  as  such  are  doing  much  for  themselves  g 
and  their  state  in  seeking  out  those  industries  best  suited  g 
to  our  varied  resources.  B 

By  membership  in  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  g 
Association,  they  have  strengthened  themselves,  and  in  | 

so  doing,  have  given  additional  strength  to  more  balanced  | 
economy.  g 

ROBERT  F.  KENNON  I 
Governor  a 
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State’s  young  men  into  the  armed 
forces  and  gave  them  new  skills. 
It  meanwhile  focused  national  at¬ 
tention  on  the  State’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  asset — its  natural  resourc¬ 
es:  oil,  gas,  limestone,  salt,  sul¬ 
phur,  land,  and  water. 

At  war’s  end  prophets  of  doom 
predicted  inevitable  loss  of  these 
wartime  gains — instead,  the  up¬ 
ward  spiral  of  Louisiana’s  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  carried  the  State 
to  heights  far  in  excess  of  previous 
increments. 

With  no  intention  of  being  all- 
inclusive,  but  merely  to  indicate 
some  of  the  advancement  that  has 
been  made,  a  revue  of  the  major 
fields  of  progress  may  be  worthy 
of  mention. 

Income  Increased 

Between  1940  and  1952  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  per  capita  income  rose  from 
$359  to  $1,135,  a  216%  increase 
against  175%  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole;  value  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  jumped  from 
$565,265,000  to  $2,732,000,000,  a 
rise  of  383.3%  against  329.7%  for 
the  nation;  bank  deposits  expand¬ 
ed  from  $579,200,000  to  $2,022,- 
800,000,  a  249.2%  rise  against 
144.5%  nationally.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  population  which  show¬ 
ed  a  1%  difference  between  the 
state  and  national  rate  of  increase, 
Louisiana  outpaced  the  United 
States  in  the  majority  of  economic 
indicators  such  as:  salaries,  farm 
cash  recipts,  construction  contracts, 
mineral  production,  retail  sales, 
life  insurance  sales,  exports-im- 
ports,  electric  energy  produced, 
etc. 

The  years  of  1948-1952  will  go 
down  in  records  as  one  in  which 
Louisiana  became  established  as  an 
industrial  competitor  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  by  every  other  state  in 
the  United  States. 

Expanded  Industry 

One  indicator  of  this  expansion 
is  the  certificates  of  necessity  for 
industrial  expansion  granted  by  the 
Federal  government  from  the  out¬ 
break  in  Korea  through  December 
31,  1952.  Of  the  grand  total  of 
over  24  billion,  16  Southern  states 
received  over  5  billion  of  which 
Louisiana  received  660  million  or 
4.3%  of  the  entire  nation.  Judged 
from  tax  exemption  applications 
granted  by  the  Louisiana  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Louisiana 
experienced  its  greatest  expansion 
in  1952,  with  more  than  $261,800,- 
000  worth  of  new  or  expanded 
manufacturing  facilities  granted 
tax  exemption.  Top  year  before 
was  1948,  when  $211,631,000 
worth  of  new  industrial  investment 
was  approved  for  tax  exemption. 

Another  indicator  is  the  trend 
in  the  building  of  new  chemical 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  HUMBLE  OIL  Bldp. 


STANDARD  OF  LOUISIANA 
(Conversion) 


Hire’s  the  water  side  of  our  story: 

Located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  New 
Orleans  funnels  the  world  trade  of  the  most  important 
valley  in  the  world !  Small  wonder  it  is  America’s  sec¬ 
ond  port*,  and  a  manufacturing  center  in  its  own  right. 

But  that’s  hardly  all.  Besides  the  water  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  there’s  now  oil  to  keep  sweeping  in  new  wealth. 
For  anybody  with  a  product  to  sell.  New  Orleans  is  hot 
— it’s  on  fire. 


TEXAS  COMPANY  Bldp. 


Oil,  Oil— Everywhere! 

These  new  oil  company  buildings  (all  set  up  in  the 
last  three  years)  are  an  indication  of  what’s  happening 
here — 

They’re  the  back-drop  for  some  2000  producing  oil 
and  gas  wells  in  our  near  area,  with  new  strikes  every¬ 
day  (covered,  incidentally,  by  our  Oil  Editor),  and  a 
king’s  ransom  of  giant  new  and  expanded  refineries ! 

Hence  we’d  ask  you  to  put  away  any  preconceived 
notions  you  might  have  about  New  Orleans. 

O,  yes,  it’s  big  and  stable — ^the  South’s  biggest  mar¬ 
ket.  But  now  it’s  explosive.  And  we’re  the  fuse!  The 
biggest,  most  intensive  advertising  influence  anywhere 
in  the  South. 

Call  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  today — for  pyrotechnic 
sale  of  your  product  in  the  land  of  oil  and  water! 


PAN-AM  SOUTHERN  Bldg. 


"■By  their  own  description,  there  are 
three  Second  Port,  U.S.A.’s — New  Or¬ 
leans  handling  carsro  valued  at  $1,511,- 
700,000,  Houston  handling  cargo  valued 
at  $767,700,000,  and  Philadelphia  hand¬ 
ling  $719,300,000  cargo.  These  are 
year  1952  figures. 


GULF  Bldg.  (Conversion)  CALIFORNIA  CO.  Bldg. 

SHELL  Bldg.  (Now  under  construction) 


Represented  by  JANN  &  KELLEY,  Inc, 


NEW  (CLEANS  STA 

MORNING  EVENING 

Circulation:  275,794  daily,  281,559  Sunday 


(A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement  1st  qtr.  1953) 
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Not  only  OIL  and  WATER  but  also 


Manufacturing  Distribution 

Agriculture  Forestry 

Industry  Finance 

combine  in  a  healthy  balance  to  make  one  of  America’s  oldest 
markets  into  one  of  the  Nation’s  Top  Regional  Markets.  I'he 
establishment  and  successful  development  of  the  International 
IVade  Mart  in  New  Orleans  is  evidence  of  the  world  importance 
of  that  city  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  industry,  trade  and  finance. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  MART 

New  Orleans  today  retains  its  romantic  reputation 
as  one  of  America’s  most  colorful  cities  from  a  sight¬ 
seer’s  point  of  view,  but  the  sales  manager — the 
media  man — sees  it  as  a  thriving,  giant  metropolis, 
growing  incredibly,  becoming  more  industrially  di¬ 
versified  every  day,  with 


INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 


More  People 
More  Families 

More  Consumer  Spendable  Income 
More  over  $6000  Annual  income  Families 

than  has  any  other  city  in  the  Hast-  and  Central- 
Southern  States — (Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  l.ouisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Florida! 

To  sell  merchandise,  or  service,  or  ideas, 
anywhere  in  the  South,  it's  logical  to 

Start  with  the  Top  Market  of  the  Region  .  .  .  and 
Start  with  the  strongest  selling  force  of  the  Region 
The  Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States 
First  choice  of  Readers  . . .  First  Choice  of  Advertisers 


Jann  &  Kelley,  Ine. 


probers  CETTfT 
0NBERlABfA?t 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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LOUISIANA 

continued  from  page  IS 
plants,  an  area  in  which  Louisiana 
has  shown  phenomenal  growth. 

According  to  a  study  made  pub¬ 
lic  last  November  by  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Chemists  Association,  the 
lion’s  share  of  plants  being  built  in 
connection  with  the  chemical  in- 


Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas. 


Louisiana 

Total  Area:  48,523  Square  Milea;  Laud,  45,t77  Square  Miles; 
Water,  3,346  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 


344,000  in  new  plants  covered  by 

Federal  certificates  of  necessity.  ■ 

This  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  W  holesale  Trade 


000  for  the  East  North  Central 


jects  totaling  $435,000,000.  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  second  with  $202,859,000, 
and  Michigan  third  with  $150,760,- 
000. 

Natural  Resources 
Development  of  natural  re¬ 


taxation  laws,  a  splendid  climate, 
technological  advances,  and  a 


contributing  toward  Louisiana 
rising  industrial  position  today. 


to  mention  but  a  few  and  not  to 
mention  the  far  greater  expansion 
to  existing  plants:  Kaiser  Alumin¬ 
um’s  $150,000,000  reduction  plant 
near  New  Orleans;  American 


Establish¬ 

ments 

Persons 

Engaged 

Payrolls 

A  mfits 

Output 
(5  MU.) 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

(1  MU.) 

(5  MU.) 

(5  MU.) 

Farminff . 

124.1 

224 

5272 

5488 

5442 

5166 

Other  Rural . 

.3 

10 

14 

21 

11 

2 

Mining . 

.5 

31 

374 

785 

704 

121 

R»w  Materials . 

124.9 

265 

5660 

51.294 

51.157 

5289 

Construction . 

4.0 

80 

297 

621 

494 

71 

Manufacturing . 

3.7 

157 

827 

3,017 

2,732 

565 

Processing . 

7,7 

237 

51.124 

53.638 

53,226 

5636 

Utilities . 

2.7 

94 

444 

728 

688 

135 

Finance . 

3.3 

27 

157 

347 

318 

80 

Supplementary . 

6.0 

121 

5801 

51.075 

51.006 

5215 

Wholesale  Trade . 

2.7 

45 

164 

2,191 

2,393 

706 

Retail  Trade . 

22.9 

136 

540 

2,318 

2,041 

486 

Service  Trades . 

10.8 

91 

193 

323 

330 

140 

Distributive . 

38.4 

272 

5897 

54.832 

54,764 

51,332 

All  Enterprise . 

175.0 

895 

53,282 

510,839 

510,153 

52.473 

Manufacturing 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

- 1952 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  &  mhts 

Output 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

(5  MU.) 

(5  MU.) 

(5  MU.) 

(5  MU.) 

Food . 

.8 

35 

5144 

5779 

5682 

5205 

Tobacco . 

1 

1 

9 

6 

3 

Textiles . 

* 

3 

9 

21 

19 

7 

Apparel . 

.1 

6 

20 

61 

54 

20 

Paper,  etc . 

.1 

19 

118 

331 

307 

50 

Printing . 

.4 

5 

25 

58 

44 

13 

Chemicals . 

.2 

16 

109 

366 

300 

54 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod _ 

.1 

17 

207 

920 

926 

114 

Rubber . 

« 

« 

« 

« 

0 

0 

Leather . 

« 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Nondurables . 

1.7 

102 

5634 

52.546 

52.340 

5467 

Lumber . 

1.4 

31 

94 

236 

179 

44 

Furniture . 

.1 

2 

5 

15 

20 

9 

Stone,  etc . 

.1 

■  5 

1 

27 

47 

50 

18 

Primary  Metals . 

* 

3 

11 

12 

.3 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

4 

26 

40 

50 

13 

Machinery . 

.1 

3 

13 

25 

26 

5 

EUectrical  Machinery.... 

* 

* 

1 

1 

* 

Transp.  Equipment . 

.1 

8 

14 

88 

44 

5 

Instruments . 

* 

1 

2 

2 

Misc.  Manufacturing. . . 

.1 

1 

3 

6 

8 

1 

Durables . 

2.0 

55 

5188 

5471 

5392 

598 

All  Manufacturing . 

3.7 

157 

5820 

53,017 

52.732 

5565 

*  Too  small  for  tabulation. 
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score  “excellent”  on  any  check  list 
of  industrial  planning. 

Through  Louisiana’s  three  deep¬ 
water  ports — ^New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge  and  Lake  Charles — pass  the 
goods  which  supplement  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  U.  S.  to  afford  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world  today. 

Barge  Lines  travel  the  7,300 
miles  of  navigable  inland  water¬ 
ways  in  Louisiana,  offering  ship¬ 
pers  of  bulk  cargo  an  extra  bonus 
for  low-cost  transportation. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  still  the 
greatest  artery  of  transportation 
in  the  world  and  travels  600  miles 
through  and  along  the  borders  of 
Louisiana,  furnishing,  in  addition 
to  a  navigable  highway  for  low- 
cost  barge  service,  countless  choice 
industrial  sites. 

Technological  Gains 

Recent  scientific  discoveries  and 
technological  strides  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry  have  contrib¬ 
uted  immensely  to  the  expansion 
of  the  industrial  economy  of  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Research  has  come  up  with 
a  multitude  of  new  products,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  chemicals  for 
which  our  abundance  of  the  right 
kind  of  natural  resources  is  so 
ideally  suited.  These  same  research¬ 
ers  have  found  methods  by  which 
man  conquers  the  obstacles  of  na¬ 
ture — examples  being  access  to  oil, 
gas,  salt,  and  sulphur  under  Lou¬ 
isiana’s  vast  marshlands  and  coast¬ 
al  waters  made  possible  by  the 
marsh  buggy,  helicopters,  offshore 
drilling  rigs,  and  floating  sulphur 
extraction  plants  with  their  espe¬ 
cially  designed  steam  heated  barges 
to  transport  the  molten  sulphur 
to  depository  bins  on  terra  Anna 
— all  of  this  was  unthought  of  25 
years  ago. 

Likewise,  simultaneous  advances 
in  agriculture— machines,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  weed  killers,  genetics,  etc. — 


Cyanamid’s  $60,000,000  ammonia  approximately  220  million  barrels  ing  from  414  million  cubic  feet  have  been  fortuitous;  at  the  same 
and  nitrogen  producing  plant  at  of  oil,  1,500,000  tons  of  sulphur,  produced  in  1940  to  1,112,000,000  time  as  these  advances  are  creating 


Avondale;  Lion  Oil  Company’s  one  million  tons  of  salt,  990  mil-  cubic  feet  in  1952. 


greater  and  better  yields,  they  are 


$30,000,000  Luling  plant  now  un-  lion  board  feet  of  timber,  one  mil-  From  1940  to  1951  electric  pow-  doing  it  with  fewer  and  fewer  farm 

der  construction  to  produce  nitro-  lion  cords  of  pulpwood,  and  mil-  er  production  increased  almost  200  laborers.  This  opens  up  a  vast 

gen  fertilizer;  Delta  Match  Com-  Hons  of  tons  of  gravel,  shells  and  per  cent,  with  7,657,400  kilowatt  pool  of  labor  to  fill  the  expanding 

pany’s  $2,500,000  factory  at  Ken-  sand.  hours  produced  in  1951,  industrial  demands  —  the  timing 

ner,  the  only  match  plant  in  the  From  the  fields  and  sea  come  Unlike  some  other  areas,  Lou-  could  hardly  have  been  planned. 


hours  produced  in  1951, 

Unlike  some  other  areas,  Lou- 


industrial  demands  —  the  timing 
could  hardly  have  been  planned. 


South;  Cit-Con  Oil  Corporation’s  crops  that  rank  Louisiana  first  in  isiana  has  never  suffered  a  serious  certainly  it  could  not  have  been 

$42,000,000  refinery  at  Lake  production  of  sugar  cane,  yams,  shortage  of  fresh  water,  a  vital  better. 

Charles  and  their  $26,000,000  pro-  furs,  early  Spring  strawberries,  item  for  many  manufacturing  State’s  Tax  Attitude 

ject  to  manufacture  aviation  gas-  shrimp  and  menhaden,  and  certain  operations.  The  state  aids  new  and  expand- 

oline;  Foster-Grant’s  $4,000,000  field  crops.  Transportation  Facilities  ing  industries  with  a  ten-year  ex¬ 
plastic  plant  at  Baton  Rouge  to  The  state  ranks  among  the  top  ^  Louisiana  manufacturing  emption  from  all  State  and  local 

manufacture  styrene;  Freeport  Sul-  three  in  production  of  petroleum,  operation  low-cost  transportation  ad  valorem  taxes.  This  exemption 
phur’s  $13,400,000  Garden  Island  natural  gas,  paperboard  and  con-  facilities  are  as  important  to  any  granted  only  to  non-competing 
Bay  plant;  Davison  Chemical’s  tainerboard,  tung  oil,  pulpwood,  manufacturer  as  any  other  single  new  plants  or  additions  to  existing 

$7,000,000  (^tal^t  plant  at  ^ke  and  rice.  ilem  affecting  plant  location.  plants. 

Charles;  Cabot  Carbon’s  $4,000,-  The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  yhese  transportation  facilities  Administered  by  the  State  Board 

000  carbon  plant  at  Centerville;  summed  up  the  state’s  raw  mate-  available  in  Louisiana  sound  like  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  com- 

and  International  Harvester’s  $4,-  rials  supply  thus,  “Where  does  something  out  of  a  textbook  on  POsed  of  12  businessmen,  the  in- 

000,000  twine  mill  at  New  Orleans.  Louisiana’s  future  lie?  There  is  lit-  industrial  planning  Means  of  dustrial  tax  exemption  plan  was 


Among  Top  Three  o®  aouot  tnat  it  win  oe  snapea  oy 

The  existence  of  and  access  to  a  presence  of  the  abundant  re¬ 
wealth  of  natural  resources  not  have  ^brought  indus- 


tle  doubt  that  it  wdll  be  shaped  by  transportation  available  to  Louisi-  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
the  presence  of  the  abundant  re-  manufacturers  include:  1936  and  with  the  exception  of  the 

sources  that  have  Jirought  Indus-  Eight  airlines;  Eighty-three  war  years  has  been  in  force  ever 
tries  here  thus  far.  steamship  lines;  Forty  barge  lines;  since.  ... 

Power  Sources  Nine  trunk  railroads;  Seventy-five  The  majority  of  ^  Louisiani^ 


only  have  been  basic  to  the  growth  steamship  lines;  Forty  barge  lines; 

of  manufacturing  in  Louisiana  but  Power  Sources  Nine  trunk  railroads;  Seventy-five 

have  determined  the  direction  of  The  manufacturer  in  Louisiana  truck  lines;  Sixteen  bus  lines, 
the  industrial  development  and  to  a  has  his  power  as  close  at  hand  as  Add  to  this  the  network  of  corn- 
considerable  degree  its  rate  of  his  raw  materials.  mon  carrier  of  pipelines  available 

growth.  The  state  ranks  second  in  the  within  the  state  for  petroleum  and 

Last  year  Louisiana  produced  production  of  natural  gas,  increas-  its  products,  and  Louisiana  would 


feel  that  new  enterprises  need  thi* 


s  his  power  as  close  at  hand  as  Add  to  this  the  network  of  com-  ^sistance  to  carry  them  over  the 
i  raw  materials.  mon  carrier  of  pipelines  available  inevitable  financial  problems  oi 

The  state  ranks  second  in  the  within  the  state  for  petroleum  and  formative  years.  Increased  m* 
oduction  of  natural  gas,  increas-  its  products,  and  Louisiana  would  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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recipe  from  new  New  Orleans 


New  Orleans 


IS  pacing 
the  South's 


economic  expansion 
They  appear  in  botF 
magazines  and 
newspapers. 

They  help  attract 
still  more 
business 
to  this  vital 
heart  of  the 
Deep  South, 


New  Orleans  now  caters  to  a  growing  list  of  nationally  famous 
firms.  Why?  Because  New  Orleans  supplies  industry  with  the 
markets,  the  transport,  the  resources — and  all  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  profitable  operation: 


new 


LOUISIA,,^ 


Unlimited  water  supply 
Nearby  export  markets 
Expanding  domestic  markets 
Low-cost  fuel 
Fine  living  conditions 
Interconnecting  transportation 
The  country’s  second  port 
Low-cost  electric  power 
Cooperative  labor 
Year-round  mild  weather 
Abundant  raw  materials 


New  Orleans 


truer  than  ever  today! 


Send  for  booklet,  "Why  Industry 
Moves  South.”  Your  inquiry  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence; — ask 
any  questions  pertinent  to  your 
business.  Write  M.  B.  Walle,  Di¬ 
rector,  Greater  New  Orleans,  Inc., 
New  Orleans  16,  La. 


Where  You  Get  All  3  Essentials  For  Profit 


lESOURCES- 
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LOUISIANA 

continued  from  page  78 
come  and  many  other  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  industrial  ad¬ 
ditions  far  exceed  the  small  loss  of 
these  taxes  during  the  first  ten 
years. 

In  November  of  1952  by  man¬ 
date  of  the  voters,  Louisiana 
amended  its  Constitution  to  per¬ 
mit  municipalities  and  other  local 
subdivisions  to  call  an  election  of 
authorized  voters  to  vote  on  in¬ 
curring  debt  and  issuing  bonds  for 
financing  the  building  of  industrial 
buildings.  These  buildings  are  leas¬ 
ed  by  the  municipality  to  new  or 
expanding  industrial  enterprises. 

The  plan  is  known  as  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  Industry  Inducement  Plan. 
Some  people  look  askance  at  such 
a  plan,  but  the  majority  feel  it  to 
be  a  grass  roots  endeavor  initiated 
at  the  local  level  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community.  Every  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  to  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  furnish  such  capital; 
however,  when  private  financial  in¬ 
terests,  looking  for  more  lucrative 
markets,  fail  to  assist  some  areas 


which  are  less  fortunate  econom¬ 
ically  than  others,  does  it  seem  so 
foreign  to  our  way  of  life  for  com¬ 
munities  to  undertake  a  coopera¬ 
tive  venture  to  balance  their  eco¬ 
nomy  by  pulling  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps — so  to  speak? 

The  State  Government’s  part  in 
this  plan  is  to  act  as  a  guide,  and 
as  a  check  against  ill  conceived  en¬ 
terprises.  The  local  subdivision  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  a  contract  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  both  the 
Louisiana  Board  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  the  State  Bond  and 
Tax  Board.  The  approval  of  these 
Boards  is  predicated  upon:  is  the 
enterprise  well  conceived;  will  it 
provide  proper  economic  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  area  concerned;  does 
the  community  have  availability 
of  labor  and  production  materials 
sufficient  to  insure  the  successful 
operation  of  the  enterprise;  will  it 
be  operated  by  individuals  having 
reliable  financial,  credit,  and  char¬ 
acter  standing  and  by  ones  having 
adequate  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  the 
product  or  products  to  be  manu¬ 
factured;  will  it  become  a  burden 
upon  the  community;  and  have  the 


In  lagoon,  lake,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  rigs  like  this  have  found 
and  are  still  seeking  oil  which  is 
a  large  factor  in  Louisiana’s  in¬ 
dustrial  progress. 

proper  procedures  been  followed? 

A  review  of  the  factors  behind 
the  development  of  industry  sug¬ 
gests  the  probability  of  sustained 
future  growth  in  Louisiana’s  manu¬ 
facturing.  While  such  progress  de¬ 


pends  upon  continued  effort  by 
the  business  community,  the  re¬ 
wards  should  provide  sufficient  in¬ 
centive  to  attract  leaders  with 
energy  and  vision.  With  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  manufacturing,  the  farmer, 
miner,  oil  producer,  and  lumber¬ 
man  each  will  find  a  larger  and 
more  profitable  market  for  his 
products.  The  skills  of  a  larger 
working  population  will  tend  to 
find  the  most  profitable  employ¬ 
ment,  while  capital  and  managerial 
ability  reap  greater  rewards.  The 
trade  and  financial  community  gen¬ 
erally  will  grow  with  the  industry 
of  the  State.  As  more  of  the 
wealth  of  raw  materials  is  made 
into  semi-finished  or  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  within  the  State,  a  well- 
rounded  economy  will  result. 

Moreover,  as  manufacturing 
plays  a  greater  part  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  State,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Louisiana  will  become  even 
more  dynamic — research,  techno¬ 
logical  progress,  capital  accumula¬ 
tion,  rising  population,  increasing 
skills  and  “know-how,”  expanding 
markets,  and  trade  will  increase 
further  the  income  and  standard  of 
living  of  the  people. 


When  Iberville  discovered  the  bluff  city  of  Baton 
Rouge,  first  high  land  north  of  the  Gulf,  he 
found  only  a  red  stick  marking  the  limits  of  the 
hunting  grounds  of  two  Indian  tribes.  Later  "dis* 
coverers"  of  Baton  Rouge  find  a  balanced 
economy  of  industrial,  educational,  governmental 
and  business  installations  that  has  earned  Baton 
Rouge  the  title  of  fastest-growing  city  in  the 
Deep  South.  Why  don't  you  discover  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate,  Two  Good  Newspapers  serving  Metro¬ 
politan  Baton  Rouge  bestl 


BATON  ROUGE  GROWTH— 1940  TO  1952 

1940 

1952 

Increase 

1940 

1952 

Increase 

34,719 

141,800 

308% 

e  Retail  Sales 

$35,703,000 

$147,872,000 

314% 

• 

Indus.  Investm't 

$286,101,000 

$672,992,000 

135% 

a  Telephones 

16,296 

$28,292,957 

55,572 

$158,072,903 

241% 

459% 

• 

Industrial  Payroll 

$13,169,274 

$85,000,000 

S14% 

e  School  Enrollment 

19,543 

33,000 

69% 

• 

Housing  Units 

23,940 

47,514 

98% 

•  Postal  Receipts 

$440,770 

$1,546,040 

251% 

TIMES 


MORNING  ADVOCATE 

Good  Newspapers’’ 

Evening,  31,562* 

Affiliated  with  Radio  Station  WJBO 


morning,  20,740* 
*Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation 


Sunday,  37,975* 

Represented  by  The  John  Budd  Co. 
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SHIPBUILDING 


The  South-  Mother  of  Shipbuilding  ” 


By  Monroe  B.  Lanier 


‘‘The  South."  referring  to  that 
area  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line  along  the  shores  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers,  was  the  mother 
of  shipbuilding  in  the  colonies  and 
territories  which  became  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  least 
the  first  seed  was  planted  in  south¬ 
ern  soil  along  these  waters. 

Little  statistical  data  on  the 
building  of  the  vessels  other  than 
in  the  English  Colonies  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  preserved.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries,  even  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  historians  have  given 
scant  attention  to  the  great  south¬ 
ern  influence  on  shipbuilding. 

First  Colonial  Ships 

The  first  authentic  reference  to 
shipbuilding  in  the  “new  world”  of 
America  is  recorded  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica  and  was  of  a 
vessel  built  in  the  Spanish  colony 
on  the  Gulf  in  1526  when  Panfilo 
de  Nevaez,  in  charge  of  Spanish 
exploration  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  Tampa  Bay,  built  an  expe¬ 
ditionary  fleet  on  the  coast  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Gulf  Coast  to 
the  West.  It  is  further  recorded 
that  Fernando  de  Soto  built  seven 
brigs  in  the  Spanish  settlement  on 
Tampa  Bay  in  1540  for  his  expedi¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
some  66  years  earlier  than  the  first 
record  of  the  building  of  vessels  in 
the  English  settlements  on  the 
Eastern  shores  of  America. 

From  1769  to  1771  there  was 
recorded  the  construction  of  ap¬ 
proximately  14,000  gross  tons  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  southern 
group  of  the  British  colonies, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

In  the  South  in  1798  the  first 
warship  was  built  by  the  United 
States  Navy  at  Baltimore,  the  fa¬ 
mous  frigate  “Constelation.”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  “John  Adams,”  built 
at  Charleston  in  1799. 

Mississippi  Boom 

During  the  postwar  collapse  of 
seaboard  shipbuilding  preceding 
1830,  a  steamboat  building  boom 
began  to  develop  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  with  con¬ 
struction  on  the  mudbanks  from 
Louisville  and  Jeffersonville  on  the 
Ohio,  on  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  The  second  oldest 
shipyard  in  this  country,  the 
Howard  Ship  Yards  &  Dock  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was 


Mr.  Lanier  is  President  of  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Birminghanifi  Ala.,  with  shipyards 
at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ala. 


founded  in  1834  by  James  Howard, 
who  built  river  steamers  and  other 
floating  equipment  practically  con¬ 
tinuously  for  the  balance  of  the 
century  and  to  this  date. 

The  South  built  the  first  four 
iron  river  steamers  in  America 
during  the  period  from  1834  to 
1838  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  but 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  iron,  large¬ 
ly  imported  from  England,  there 
were  no  repeat  orders  and  this  ex¬ 
ample  proved  of  little  benefit  to  the 
American  industry. 

Navy  Influence  Felt 

In  the  1880’s  the  Navy  became 
the  principal  factor  and  practically 
the  only  source  of  shipbuilding 
business  following  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  building 
warships  exclusively  in  naval  ship¬ 
yards  and  the  development  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  adequately 
equipped,  privately  owned  ship¬ 
yards. 

Contracts  were  let  by  the  Navy 
in  1883  for  four  steel  steamships. 
Among  the  early  ship  awards  was 
the  contract  to  the  Columbian  Iron 
Works  for  the  construction  of  the 
gun  boat  “Petral,”  the  first  steel 
steamship  to  be  built  in  Baltimore 
and  one  of  the  first  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Two  years  later  Columbian 
laid  the  keels  for  two  steel,  twin 
screw  cruisers,  the  first  of  such 
craft  to  be  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy. 

In  1886  Mr.  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton,  railroad  builder  and  financier, 
chartered  a  shipbuilding  com¬ 
pany  in  Virginia  as  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Dry  Dock  and  Construction 
Company  and  constructed  a  ship¬ 
yard  at  Newport  News,  laid  out 
for  orderly  and  efficient  operations 
of  drydocking,  ship  repair  and  for 
the  future  expansion  of  modern 


shipbuilding  facilities. 

The  dry  dock  was  formally 
opened  in  1889  and  the  name  of 
the  company  was  changed  to  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company.  The  first 
large  steel,  screw-propelled  cargo 
steamers,  “El  Norte”  and  “El  Sud,” 
were  laid  down  in  1891.  Thus  in 
this  decade,  the  South  introduced 
a  new  era  and  system  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing. 

Shipbuilding  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Maryland,  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  to  expand  its  facilities  by 
constructing  a  tidewater  steel  plan! 
and  an  adjoining  shipyard  to  build 
steel  ships.  Steel  making  operations 
were  begun  in  1886  and  the  ship¬ 
yard  delivered  its  first  hull,  the 
tug  “Penwood,”  on  January  23, 
1892.  Soon  thereafter  the  yard  be¬ 
gan  building  combination  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight  ships  for  use  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  for  coast¬ 
wise  service. 

Modernization  Program 

In  the  late  ’90s  the  increasing 
naval  construction  budget,  together 
with  the  proposed  shipbuilding 
programs  of  the  several  coastwise 
lines,  largely  subsidiaries  of  major 
railroad  companies,  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  modernization  of  the  few 
remaining  competing  yards,  among 
them  the  Skinner  and  Colombian 
Iron  Works  yards  at  Baltimore  and 
the  new  Sparrow  Point  yard  of 
the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  and 
for  small  vessel  construction,  the 
Volk  and  Murdock  Iron  Works 
yard  at  Charleston.  South  Carol¬ 
ina. 

Enter  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

By  1906  Merrill  Stevens  Dry 
Dock  and  Repair  Company  at 
Jacksonville,  on  the  original  site  of 


their  first  shop  built  in  1887,  had 
expanded  their  plant  to  meet 
increasing  needs  during  the  six 
years  preceding  World  War  I, 
building  11  steamers  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  river  vessels  and  barges.  In 
1916  the  company’s  name  was 
changed  to  Merrill  Stevens  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation  and  was 
among  the  first  shipyards  receiv¬ 
ing  contracts  from  the  U.  S.  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  and  10  steamers  were 
built,  including  the  first  steam  tur¬ 
bine  driven  cargo  vessels  built 
south  of  Newport  News. 

In  1916  Bethlehem  (which 
bought  the  Maryland  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  plant)  modernized  and  ex¬ 
panded  the  Sparrows  Point  yard, 
rebuilding  six  of  the  seven  ship¬ 
ways  in  the  yard  and  constructing 
three  additional  shipways.  The 
entire  plant  was  electrified. 

In  1916  the  owners  of  two  local 
dock  companies  at  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  consolidated  their  interests 
and  acquired  one  of  the  largest 
dry  docks  in  the  Deep  South.  They 
were  incorporated  as  the  Alabama 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany  organized  from  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  several  repair  yards  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  construction  of  the 
present  modern  repair  yard  on 
Pinto  Island  across  the  Mobile 
River. 

About  this  time  the  Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding  and  Car  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  proceeded  to  lay 
out  a  permanent  type  shipyard  at 
Chickasaw,  Alabama,  near  Mobile, 
with  concrete  side  launching  ways, 
served  by  electrically  operated 
gantry  cranes.  The  yard  was  dis¬ 
continued  after  World  War  1. 

Shortly  after  the  war  began  in 
Europe,  due  to  losses  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  German  submarine  activ¬ 
ity,  Italian  interests  provided  the 
capital  to  construct  a  shipyard  at 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  with  seven 
ways,  before  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  in  1917.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  yard  was 
scrapped  along  with  three  other 
emergency  yards  at  Pascagoula. 

Need  for  U.  S.  Program 

War  clouds  and  rumors  of  war 
for  several  years  preceding  1914 
failed  to  arouse  the  people  of 
America  or  of  the  Washington  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  need  for  an 
adequate  Merchant  Marine  for  the 
protection  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  national  security.  Due 
to  the  dominance  of  British  and 
other  foreign  flag  larger  and  faster 
steamers,  few  cargo  ships  had  been 
built  in  this  country  for  the  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  the  Merchant  Mar¬ 
ine  had  reached  block  obsolescence. 
By  1914  not  more  than  10%  of  the 
vast  American  foreign  trade  was 
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Southern  leadership  in  shipbuilding  exemplified  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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oeing  carried  in  American  flag 
ships. 

The  fallacy  of  blind  dependence 
upon  neutral  or  allied  foreign  ship¬ 
ping  for  the  movement  of  our 
commerce  during  an  emergency 
was  demonstrated  practically  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  the  beginning  of 
the  shooting  war  in  Europe  in 
1914.  Shortly  thereafter  American 
ports  were  chocked  with  goods, 
awaiting  foreign  bottoms  that  had 
been  called  home  for  war  service 
or  for  fear  of  capture. 

Soon  embargoes  were  instituted 
in  many  United  States  ports.  The 
shortage  grew  desperately  acute  as 
a  result  of  German  submarine  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  such  of  our  commerce 
that  was  moved  was  at  exorbitant 
rates  with  serious  impact  upon 
our  national  economy.  This  was 
true  especially  in  the  I^uth.  Ocean 
rates  on  cotton  sky-rocketed  to 
1.000%  of  normal  and  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  cotton  market. 
Our  entry  into  Wrold  War  I  in 
1917,  after  the  depression  of  1915, 
averted  a  panic. 

Emergency  Yards 
The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
caused  to  be  built  at  Government 
expense  emergency  shipyards  on 
all  coasts.  Some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  emergency  type  yards  in 
the  South  were  at  Jacksonville, 
Tampa,  Mobile,  Pascagoula  (where 
four  shipyards  were  in  operation), 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  total  Government  expend¬ 
iture  for  temporary  type  shipyards 
was  $369,120,000,  and  the  cost  of 
the  emergency  vessels  over  $3,- 
000,000,000.  A  total  of  619  wood¬ 
en  ships,  including  many  sailing 
vessels,  and  1,693  steamers  were 
built  during  the  period  from  1918 
to  1921.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
these  ships  were  built  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  yards  of  the  South. 

Most  of  these  ships  were  vir¬ 
tually  obsolete  at  the  time  of  their 
completion  and  few  if  any  were 
completed  in  time  to  carry  any  of 
our  troops  or  war  materials  and 
supplies  to  Europe  before  the  end 
of  hostilities,  when  shipbuilding 
ceased  and  the  emergency  facil¬ 
ities  were  scrapped.  The  vessels 
that  were  not  scrapped  were  moor¬ 
ed,  and  those  that  could  be  sold 
were  sacrificed.  For  the  most 
part  the  project  was  practically  a 
total  loss. 

Thus,  America  paid  through  the 
nose  for  apathy  and  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  respect  to  a  long-range 
program  of  annual  replacement  of 
over-age  tonnage  to  prevent  obso¬ 
lescence  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Depression  Activity 
During  the  great  depression  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  from 
1921  to  1936  the  only  important 
vessels  built  were  a  group  of  coast¬ 
wise  passenger  ships,  a  few  tank¬ 
ers  and  bulk  oil  carriers.  During 
this  period  and  prior  to  the  effec¬ 


tiveness  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1928  which  gave  temporary 
relief  to  the  shipbuilding  stagna¬ 
tion,  Newport  News  had  delivered 
17  coastwise  combination  passen¬ 
ger  cargo  and  3  coastwise  passen¬ 
ger  steamships.  The  latter  had  dis¬ 
placements  of  30,000  to  31,000 
tons,  the  “California,”  “Virginia” 
and  “Pennsylvania,”  at  that  time 
the  larger  ships  built  in  America, 
which  were  later  converted  for 
transport  service  in  World  War  II. 

Bethlehem’s  Sparrows  Point  yard 
subsequently  built  4  passenger 
ships,  notably  the  “Boston”  and 
“New  York”  for  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company,  and  Newport 
News  built  16  coastwise  combina¬ 
tion  passenger  cargo  and  4  large 
passenger  ships,  the  “Oriente”  and 
“Morro  Castle,”  the  “President 
Hoover”  and  “President  Coolidge” 
with  displacements  of  31,500  tons, 
for  around-the-world  service.  The 
latter  were  the  first  large  turbo 
electric  propelled  ships  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  again  the 
same  southern  yard  built  the  larg¬ 
est  vessels  in  the  United  States  up 
to  that  time.  These  vessels  were 
also  later  converted  for  war  serv¬ 
ice  and  were  lost  in  the  Pacific  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

Merchant  Marine  Action 

When  in  the  30’s  war  clouds 
were  hovering  over  Europe,  the 
publicity  given  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  our  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  facilities  of  the  shipyards, 
which  since  World  War  I  had  for 
the  most  part  been  abandoned 
with  the  loss  of  technical  talent 
and  experienced  shipyard  person¬ 
nel,  brought  about  a  demand  by 
the  public  for  action.  The  degen¬ 
eracy  of  our  Merchant  Marine  by 
1935  became  a  national  scandal. 
Political  pressure  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  expediency  resulted  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

Under  this  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion  the  Maritime  Commission  was 
set  up  as  an  independent  agency. 
In  1938  Vice  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  as  Chairman, 
assisted  by  the  then  Commander 
Howard  L.  Vickery,  loaned  by  the 
Navy,  directed  the  entire  ship¬ 
building  program.  A  long  range 
program  for  the  construction  of 
merchant  vessels  called  for  both 
cargo  and  passenger  ships  to  be 
built  at  the  rate  of  50  ships  per 
annum  until  500  ships  had  been 
constructed  for  operation  by  pri¬ 
vate  lines  on  designated  foreign 
trade  routes  prescribed  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  regular 
sailing  schedules. 

It  was  believed  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  provide  a  minimum 
flow  of  business  to  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  industry  to  warrant  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  modern  facilities  ready 
for  any  emergency  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
as  a  modern  fleet  for  competition 
in  the  world  trade  and  as  Ae  effi¬ 
cient  fourth  arm  of  the  national 
defense. 


At  that  time  due  to  the  degen¬ 
erated  condition  of  American 
shipyards,  few  were  in  physical 
condition  to  take  on  a  new  ship¬ 
building  program.  Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows  Point  yard  and  that  of 
Newport  News  were  the  only 
yards  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  engaged  in  a  limited  way  in 
new  construction  of  seagoing  ves¬ 
sels  with  adequate  facilities  for 
participating  in  this  program. 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  and  En¬ 
gineering  Company  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  was  in  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  its  repair  yard  to  a  permanent 
type  shipbuilding  plant,  beginning 
with  two  shipways  with  adequate 
outfitting  facilities. 

The  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Com¬ 
pany  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
was  at  that  time  operating  the 
World  War  I  Chickasaw,  Alabama, 
shipyard  near  Mobile  and  its  river 
yard  at  Decatur,  Alabama.  Con¬ 
sideration  was  being  given  by  the 
company  to  participating  in  the 
proposed  shipbuilding  program  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  or  as 
subcontractors  for  fabricated  steel 
from  their  structural  steel  and 
plant  shop  in  Birmingham  and  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  This  company 
was  organized  by  the  late  Robert 
Ingersoll  Ingalls,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
South’s  most  dynamic  industrial 
leaders,  who  from  a  modest  start 
in  1910,  had  developed  one  of  the 
major  steel  fabricating  enterprises 
in  America  with  its  associated  and 
subsidiary  companies  for  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  steel  products  some 
years  before  his  death  in  1951. 

Welds  Instead  of  Rivets 
A  pioneer  in  welding  research, 
Mr.  Ingalls  was  among  the  first 
to  develop  practical  and  successful 
welded  connection  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  erection  of  structural 
steel  and  a  diversified  line  of  plate 
work.  This  research  and  experi¬ 
ence  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  all-welded  sea-going  tanker 
‘Trans-Oil”  built  in  1934-1935  at 
the  Chickasaw  yard. 

One  of  Ingalls  Naval  Architects 
was  assigned  the  task  of  redesign¬ 
ing  the  proposed  semi-riveted  car¬ 
go  vessels  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  for  all  welded  construction 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

The  site  for  the  yard  was  select¬ 
ed  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  and 
a  layout  was  made  of  a  shipyard 
with  4  building  ways  and  3  out¬ 
fitting  slips,  for  building  all- 
welded,  rivetless  ships,  with  plans 
for  expansion  by  6  additional  ways 
and  a  like  number  of  outfitting 
slips,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  yard  was  built.  The  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  build  and  operate  this, 
the  first  yard  in  marine  history  de¬ 
signed  for  exclusively  all-welded 
construction  of  ships. 

In  1938  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  awarded  its  first  contract  for 
4  cargo  vessels  of  C2  design  to 
the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  and  En¬ 
gineering  Company  at  Tampa. 
Florida,  and  later  a  contract  to 
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Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  E>ock  Company.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  a  group  of  C3  cargo  and 
passenger  cargo  vessels  were 
awarded  to  the  latter. 

All-Welded  Cargo  Ships 
Early  in  1938  the  portable 
equipment  of  the  Ingalls  Iron 
Works  Company  used  at  the  Chic¬ 
kasaw  yard  was  transferred  to 
Pascagoula  where  barge  building 
was  continued  without  interruption 
on  temporary  side  launching  ways 
during  construction  of  the  end 
launching  shipways. 

The  first  contract  awarded  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  the 
new  Ingalls  Pascagoula  yard  was 
for  four  C3  cargo  vessels  of  In¬ 
galls  all-welded  design.  This  con¬ 
tract  was  negotiated  in  1938  as  an 
alternate  proposal  for  diesel  elec¬ 
tric  drive  wi^  multiple  units,  but 
steam  turbine  drive  was  substi¬ 
tuted  by  Maritime  and  the  con¬ 
tract  awarded  on  that  basis  early 
in  1939,  to  be  the  first  all  welded 
dry  cargo  ships  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  class  in  the  world  trade. 

Ship  construction  began  early  in 
1939  with  steel  rolled  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  district  mills,  fabricated 
and  sub-assembled  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  structural  and  plate  shops 
in  Birmingham.  These  assemblies 
were  delivered  daily  by  railroad  to 
the  platens  and  shipways  at  Pas¬ 
cagoula  300  miles  away,  referred 
to  at  the  time  as  the  longest  as¬ 
sembly  line  in  the  world. 

During  the  prewar  period  of 
1939-40  further  contracts  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  the  Ingalls  Company 
for  four  additional  C3  cargo  and 
seven  C3  passenger  cargo  vessels 
and  four  experimental  type  large 
naval  auxiliaries  AN-1  to  4,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000-ton  displace¬ 
ment.  These  were  the  first  United 
States  Navy  vessels  of  over  1,200- 
ton  displacement  to  be  all  welded. 

Within  two  and  one-half  years 
preceding  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  II  construction  con¬ 
tracts  had  been  negotiated  for  the 
new  Pascagoula  yard  for  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  value  of  all-welded  ships  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  peacetime  American 
Merchant  Marine  and  Navy  as 
well  as  for  the  national  security. 

Conversion  to  War 
By  that  time  four  C3  cargo  and 
one  passenger  cargo  vessels  had 
been  delivered,  two  passenger  car¬ 
go  vessels  launched,  three  passen¬ 
ger  cargo  and  three  C3  cargo  ves¬ 
sels  and  one  Navy  net  layer 
(ANl)  were  on  the  ways  and 
fabrication  and  assembly  was  be¬ 
ing  done  on  seven  additional  ships 
of  these  classes.  The  yard  then  had 
been  expanded  and  construction 
was  proceeding  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  tenth  shipway  and  ninth 
outfitting  slip,  when  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  conversion  of  all  of 
the  merchant  ships  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  second  of  the 
C3’s  built  at  Pascagoula  were 
converted  as  seaplane  and  destroy- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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For  generations  the  name  LYKES  has  been  identified  with  the  Gulf  Ports 
and  the  vast  adjacent  area  of  Southern  States.  We  are  proud  of  the  role 
played  by  our  world-wide  shipping  organization  in  contributing  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  enterprising  region. 

LYKES  American  flag  cargoliners,  regularly  scheduled  between  Gulf 
Ports  and  world  markets,  provide  timely,  efficient  service  to  exporters 
and  importers  who  route  their  shipments 


VIA  GULF  PORTS  AND  LYKES' 


Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

Offices  at  NEW  ORLEANS,  HOUSTON,  GALVESTON,  NEW  YORK,  Beaumont, 
Brownsville,  Chicago,  Corpus  Christi,  Dallas,  Gulfport,  Kansas  City,  Lake 
Charles,  Memphis,  Mobile,  Port  Arthur,  St.  Louis,  Tampa,  Washington,  D.  C. 
OFFICES  AND  AGENTS  IN  PRINCIPAL  WORLD  PORTS 
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continued  from  page  82 
cr  tenders  respectively  at  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Navy  Yard  and  approximate¬ 
ly  one-half  of  the  80  C3  cargo 
and  cargo  passenger  ships  built  at 
Pascagoula  were  converted  at  that 
yard  to  several  classes  of  naval 
auxiliaries. 

Thus  in  the  South  was  built  not 
alone  the  first  all-welded  ship  to 
go  to  sea  but  also  the  first  large 
all-welded  1 2.000-ton  deadweight 
dry  cargo,  passenger  vessel  and 
many  naval  auxiliaries. 

The  advancement  in  design  of 
all-welded  vessels  together  with 
the  procedures  and  studies  of  weld¬ 
ing  sequences  and  the  production 
of  large  assemblies  of  weldments 
put  into  effect  at  the  Ingalls  yard 
was  the  basis  for  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  plans  of  the  emergency 
type  Liberty  cargo  vessels,  though 
constructed  with  much  larger 
weldments  lifted  with  multiple 
cranes  during  World  War  II. 

Elsewhere  in  the  South  there 
was  continuous  production  of  Mar¬ 
itime  Commission  long  range  C 
type  vessels  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7.  1941  changed  the 
entire  nation’s  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gram  overnight. 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  and  Engin¬ 


eering  Company  had  completed  the 
first  four  C-2  cargo  ships  awarded 
to  them  by  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  which  were  among  the 
first  successful  and  economically 
geared  diesel  propelled  seagoing 
merchant  vessels  built  in  America. 
These  were  followed  by  four  addi¬ 
tional  C2’s  which  with  many  naval 
auxiliaries  were  completed  by  the 
successor  company,  Tampa  Ship¬ 
building  Company. 

Geared  for  War 
The  total  number  of  modern  fast 
merchant  ships  built  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  available  rec¬ 
ords,  resulting  from  or  influenced 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant 
.\ct  of  1936,  delivered  between 
1938  and  the  close  of  1941,  at 
the  time  of  America's  entry  into 
the  war  was  122  ships.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  smaller 
dry  cargo  and  miscellaneous  clas¬ 
ses  of  vessels  approximated  one 
million  tons  of  new  shipping  to 
replace  the  over-age  ships  of  the 
.American  Merchant  Marine  then 
faced  with  block  obsolescence. 
This  nucleus  of  the  ultimate  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  while  “too  little  and 
too  late”  for  the  requirement  of 
this  unheralded  war  proved  to  be 
the  vital  stop-gap  in  providing  the 
initial  sustained  support  and  sup¬ 
ply  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
for  the  transportation  of  troops 
while  awaiting  the  fruition  of  the 
colossal  undertaking  of  the  Mari- 
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AN  ECONOMIC  CONSTELLATION  IN 
ALEXANDRIA’S  TRADING  AREA  OF 
NINE  ADJACENT  COUNTIES. 

The  19.5;i  totals  *  aii<l  five-year  pains  arc  as  follows: 
R.-t.iil  Sales  Sl.Sa.TT.^.OOO -f  5»i7c — Food  $a8,166.- 
000 -i- '  r  — General  Merchandise  S3a, 138,000 
— Drop  $4.370.000-1-31% — F..B.I.  $213.- 

1 22.000 . 

More  i-overape — 438% — of  its  nine  counties  is 
provided  bv  Town  Taik,  with  31.0.58  first  quarter 
lO.ati  .\UC  rirculation  than  all  other  eveninp  news- 
liafxTS  eoiiihined.  The  larpest  sinple  other  daily 
newspaper  has  but  1,002  circulation  in  Alexandria 
area.  In  Town  Talk's  home  county.  Rapides,  its 
coverape  is  00%  ;  ten  times  that  offered  b.v  any 
other  morniiip  or  eveninp  paper. 

ECONOMIC  GAINS  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  FIELDS 

The  U.S.r.  Business  Review  for  the  Alexandria  area. 
March  Ifl.o.'t  vs  March  1953.  repisters  pains  as 
follows:  •Teleidioncs-I- 109%, — •Outbound  Freipht 
Carlo:itlinps -e  20.3%  . — Shoe  Store  Sales-l-20%. 
Buildinp  Permits-r  1 1 3  %  . — Bank  Deposits  4- 9.6  %  . 
Sales  Tax  Colleetion  $320,275  and  Post  Offlee  Re¬ 
ceipts  $38,239  were  4th  in  volume  for  I.a. 

•  Bi-st  pains  of  5  major  m.irkets. 

Tlie  hiph  value  of  Town  Talk  is  attested  by  .Alex¬ 
andria  families  whose  subscriptions  in  195.3  are 
$13.00  vearlv.  30e  weekly,  an  increase  of  100% 
sin.e  1943. 


New  Accounts  Added  . .  .  Linage  Figures  Away  Up! 

In  both  National  and  local  advertisinp.  linape  pains 
have  been  iihenomenal.  Intensive  readership  is 
b;tek  of  all  the  varied  pains.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  effective  merehandisinp  Town  Talk 
reniiers  National  accounts. 

National  Representatives 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


time  Commission  in  the  construe-  f 
tion  of  emergency  shipyards  on  < 
every  coast  and  the  building  of  the  t 
world’s  largest  fleet  of  dry  cargo  5 
ships  and  tankers.  c 

Suddenly  plunged  into  the  war  ( 
less  than  four  years  from  the  ini-  j 
tiation  of  the  modest  10-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  rebuilding  the  Merchant 
Marine,  the  Vice  Admirals,  Emory  J 
S.  Land,  Chairman,  and  the  late  j 
Howard  L.  Vickery,  Vice  Chair-  j 
man,  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
recognized  that  the  long  range  ' 
shipyards  which  had  survived  the  j 
blight  on  shipbuilding  since  World 
War  I,  together  with  the  new  per-  ' 
manent  type  yards  then  in  opera-  i 
tion  did  not  have  a  fraction  of  the  : 
facilities  needed  for  the  task  of  ! 
building  sufficient  tonnage  of  ship¬ 
ping  that  would  be  required  to 
supply  our  armed  forces  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Allies  with  the 
transportation  required  for  the 
support  of  the  far-flung  units  on 
land  and  sea.  They  took  rapid  and 
drastic  steps  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments. 

Government  Financing  C 
This  herculean  effort  with  the  a 

KENTUCKY 

continued  from  page  72 
phuric  acid  from  Penn  Salt,  acety¬ 
lene  from  National  Carbide. 

Recently,  Goodrich  began  work 
on  its  second  Calvert  City  plant, 
an  investment  of  $8,500,000.  And 
National  Carbide  announced  a 
doubling  of  its  calcium  carbide 
capacity  involving  another  $8,000,- 
000. 

Glass  Sands 

One  of  the  surveys  undertaken 
by  the  A.  &  1.  D.  Board  some 
time  back  in  response  to  industrial 
inquiries  had  to  do  with  sands  for 
glass-making.  There  are  sands — 
and  sands.  Only  those  with  just 
the  right  qualities  will  do  for  mak¬ 
ing  high-quality  glass.  The  Board 
found  that  such  sands  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  Kentucky. 

This  information — plus  available 
natural  gas — has  led  the  Corning 
Glass  Works  to  put  up  two  new 
Kentucky  plants,  each  to  employ 
about  500  people,  and  costing  a 
total  of  $9,000,000. 

The  one  at  Harrodsburg  (popu¬ 
lation  5.262)  is  for  optical  glass 
production.  The  other,  at  Dan¬ 
ville  (population  8,686)  produces 
glass  for  light  bulbs,  neon  light¬ 
ing,  flash  bulbs,  radio  tubes,  elec¬ 
tronic  tubes. 

The  supply  of  this  glass  from 
Corning  was  a  major  factor  lead¬ 
ing  Sylvania  Electric  Products  to 
build  a  $4,000,000  flash  bulb  plant 
at  Winchester.  It  will  employ  an¬ 
other  500  workers. 

In  still  other  instances  minerals 
and  other  natural  resources  have 
come  to  play  a  key  part  in  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  industrial  growth.  For  one 
thing,  adequate  industrial  water 
supplies  have  been  important. 
Again,  high-phosphorous,  limestone 
soils  account  for  the  state’s  to- 


full  cooperation  of  many  great 
construction  and  public  works  con¬ 
tracting  companies,  and  existing 
shipbuilding  companies,  resulted  in 
emergency  shipyards  springing  up 
on  every  coast,  financed  by  the 
government. 

Notably  among  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  shipyards  was  the  16-way 
yard  at  Baltimore  built  by  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  and  operated  by 
Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyards,  Inc. 
A  total  of  508  ships  were  built  at 
Fairfield  in  less  than  five  years. 
These  included  381  Liberty  ships, 
(including  the  “Patrick  Henry,” 
the  first  Liberty  ship),  94  larger 
and  faster  Victory  ships  and  30 
LST's. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  which 
made  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
construction  of  capital  combat 
naval  vessels  before  and  through¬ 
out  the  war,  organized  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company  to 
build  and  operate  the  Maritime 
Commission’s  emergency  shipyard 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  This  com- 


1  Penn  Salt,  acety-  bacco  and  livestock  farming — and 
»nal  Carbide.  thus  for  her  production  of  Luckies, 

jdrich  began  work  Philip  Morris,  Old  Golds  and  other 
7alvert  City  plant,  cigarettes,  and  for  new  plants 
f  $8,500,000.  And  built  in  recent  years  by  Armour, 
[de  announced  a  Borden,  Carnation,  Kraft  and  Pet 
;  calcium  carbide  Milk. 

ig  another  $8,000,-  Natural  gas  has  been  essential 
not  only  in  such  expansions  as 
5  Sands  those  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Corn- 

lurveys  undertaken  ing  Glass.  For  example,  it  made 
.  D.  Board  some  possible  a  new  Mathieson  Hydro- 
iponse  to  industrial  carbon  Chemical  plant  at  Branden- 
do  with  sands  for  burg  which  uses  hydrocarbon 
There  are  sands —  liquids  stripped  from  natural  gas 
ily  those  with  just  by  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission, 
es  will  do  for  mak-  and  piped  in  from  Gabe,  60  miles 
glass.  The  Board  away. 

1  sands  were  pres-  Whither  Kentucky? 

.  These  few  “examples”  don’t  add 

ion — plus  available  up  jq  ^  scientific  analysis  of  Ken- 
is  led  the  Corning  tucky’s  industrial  position  and  pros- 
5  put  up  two  new  pects.  But  back  of  them  the  dull 
s,  each  to  employ  statistics  show  the  Kentucky  econ- 
ple,  and  costing  a  omy  now  has  a  dynamic  quality. 
'>000.  jt  is  undergoing  vigorous  develop- 

Tarrodsburg  (popu-  ment  based  on:  A  surplus  of  la- 
is  for  optical  glass  in  a  day  when  labor  supply 
he  other,  at  Dan-  js  a  tough  problem  in  many  areas; 
m  8,686)  produces  a  central  position  between  the 
bulbs,  neon  light-  growing  South  and  the  very  large 
>,  radio  tubes,  elec-  markets  of  the  central  states;  min¬ 
erals  and  other  resources  which 
of  this  glass  from  happen  to  have  become  the  basis 
major  factor  lead-  for  expansion  in  a  number  of 
ilectric  Products  to  growth  industries. 

000  flash  bulb  plant  jhis  is  the  same  kind  of  for- 
It  will  employ  an-  mula  that  helps  explain  what’s 
been  going  on  in  the  South  gener- 
r  instances  minerals  ally — people,  markets,  resources, 
ural  resources  have  expansion.  The  growth  it  brings 
a  key  part  in  Ken-  has  been  breeding  further  growth, 
ial  growth.  For  one  It  has  momentum.  Given  peace, 
te  industrial  water  perhaps  only  a  major  national  dc- 
been  important,  dine  could  stop  it.  Kentucky  and 
osphorous,  limestone  the  rest  of  the  South  might  even 
for  the  state’s  to-  weather  that  pretty  well. 
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pany  first  completed  126  Liberty 
ships  and  in  view  of  the  great 
need  of  the  faster  C-type  vessels 
for  the  service  of  military  supply 
and  as  naval  auxiliaries,  the  Li¬ 
berties  were  followed  by  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  117  C2  cargo  vessels. 

Further  South,  the  St.  Johns 
River  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Jacksonville  was  organized  to  build 
and  operate  the  Maritime’s  emer¬ 
gency  yard  located  at  that  point. 
This  company  delivered  85  Liberty 
cargo  ships  and  13  tankers  during 
the  war  period. 

The  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Company  built  and  operated  two 
shipyards  for  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and 
Panama  City  and  delivered  201 
ships. 

Many  Yards 

The  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and 
Shipbuilding  Company  built  a  12- 
way  Maritime  emergency  yard  for 
the  construction  of  large  tankers 
adjoining  their  large  drydocks  and 
ship  repair  yard  on  Pinto  Island  at 
Mobile.  A  number  of  Liberty 
ships  were  built  on  two  permanent 
ways  owned  by  the  company  pre¬ 
ceding  the  completion  of  the  tank¬ 
er  yard  where  102  tankers  of  15,- 
000  tons  deadweight  were  built. 

In  New  Orleans  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens  organized  the 
Louisiana  Shipyard,  Inc.,  in  1941 
and  negotiated  with  Maritime  for 
the  construction  of  an  emergency 
shipyard  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  American  Shipbuilding 


Company  to  operate  the  yard  as 
the  Delta  Shipbuilding  Company. 
Permanent  type  concrete  and  steel 
buildings  and  side  launching  ship¬ 
ways  with  eight  building  berths 
were  constructed.  From  a  late 
start  as  compared  to  the  other 
emergency  yards,  164  Liberty  ships 
were  built,  including  24  modified 
Liberty  colliers. 

Todd  Shipyard,  Inc.,  with  major 
repair  yards  on  all  coasts,  includ¬ 
ing  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  in 
the  South,  organized  the  Todd- 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Company 
and  constructed  for  Maritime  a 
large  yard  on  the  Houston  ship 
channel  where  208  Liberty  ships 
and  14  tankers  were  built  during 
World  War  II. 

At  Beaumont,  Texas,  the  repair 
yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ship¬ 
yards,  Inc.,  with  two  small  ship¬ 
ways,  was  expanded  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  four  larger  shipways  under 
a  Maritime  facility  contract  for 
the  construction  of  small  seagoing 
vessels.  Nine  N3SA2  cargo  vessels, 
46  standard  Cl-A  cargo  vessels 
with  geared  diesel  drive  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1944,  and  25  small  dry 
cargo  ships  of  which  17  were  ful¬ 
ly  refrigerated  were  completed  in 
1945.  This  yard  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  as  a  repair  yard  and 
structural  and  plate  shop. 

Two  privately-owned  perma¬ 
nent  type  shipyards  building  smal¬ 
ler  classes  of  seagoing  vessels  for 
Maritime  Commission  as  well  as 


for  Armed  forced  during  the  World 
War  II  period  were  Avondale 
Marine  Ways  at  New  Orleans  and 
the  Decatur,  Alabama,  yard  of  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  Both  yards 
built  N3SA2  cargo  vessels  as  well 
as  many  small  self-propelled  ves¬ 
sels  and  barges. 

One-Half  in  South 

Of  the  total  of  approximately 
38,000,000  gross  tons  of  merchant 
vessels,  during  the  war  emergency 
Maritime  program,  built  in  the 
United  States  of  all  classes  of 
ships  of  greater  than  2,000  gross 
tons,  approximately  one-half  were 
built  in  Southern  shipyards. 

In  addition  to  Newport  News 
contribution  to  the  United  States 
Navy’s  capital  combat  ship  pro¬ 
duction,  many  other  southern 
yards  constructed  vessels  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  Navy.  Among  the  per¬ 
manent  types  of  yards,  the  Char¬ 
leston  Shipbuilding  Company  and 
Gibbs  Corporation  at  Jacksonville 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  small 
vessels  for  the  Navy.  The  Con¬ 
solidated  Steel  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  built  for  the  Navy  at 
Orange,  Texas,  a  modern  and  ef¬ 
ficient  yard  for  construction  of 
destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts. 

Shortly  following  V-J  Day  most 
of  the  contracts  for  construction 
of  emergency  type  dry  cargo  and 
tankers  as  well  as  naval  auxiliaries 
were  cancelled  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  South  construc- 


SHIPBUILDING 

tion  work  was  stopped  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  yards  other  than 
for  the  completion  of  the  C2  cargo 
vessels  under  construction  at  the 
Wilmington  yard  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  Shipbuilding  Company 
where  the  last  six  of  the  C2’s 
were  converted  to  combination 
passenger'  cargo  vessels. 

Reduced  Operations 

During  this  postwar  period 
Bethlehem’s  Sparrows  Point  Yard 
and  Newport  News  continued  to 
operate  on  a  reduced  scale.  Spar¬ 
rows  Point  continued  with  the 
completion  of  cargo  vessels,  ore 
carriers  and  tankers.  Newport 
News  with  contracts  for  three  re¬ 
frigerated  cargo  vessels  and  the 
“U.S.S.  Leyte,”  the  last  of  a  series 
of  27,100-ton  aircraft  carriers, 
built  at  the  yard  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  the  heavy 
cruiser  “U.S.S.  Newport  News”  at 
that  time  still  on  the  ways. 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  Company 
yard  purchased  for  scrapping, 
other  than  the  facilities  owned  by 
the  Navy,  was  continued  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  new  owners  until  1946 
for  completion  of  several  cargo 
vessels  for  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany  at  Chickasaw  on  completion 
of  its  splendid  performance  in 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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.  .  .  TOP  MARKET  CENTER  IN  NORTHEAST 
ABC  City  Zone  Population  Now  56,642 


LOUISIANA 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 
POPULATION  JUMPS  TO 

79,600 

MONROE  is  the  leading  marketing  center 
in  Northeast  Louisiana,  proclaims  Sales 
Management’s  authoritative  1953  Survey  of 
Buying  Power.  Metropolitan  Area  retail 
sales  last  year  reached  an  all-time  high, 
$96,103,000,  while  buying  power  soared  to 
over  $107  million! 

Monroe  is  one  of  the  major  U.  S.  cities 
where,  according  to  Sales  Management, 
"intensified  promotional  campaigns  will 
bring  the  greatest  returns.” 


The  MONROE  NEWS-STAR  and 
WORLD  offer  complete  and  exclu¬ 
sive  coverage  of  this  wealthy  North¬ 
east  Louisiana  market.  For  further 
details,  contact  a  Branham  man  to¬ 
day,  offices  coast  to  coast. 


ABC  RETAIL  TRADE  ZONE 
POPULATION  NOW  EXCEEDS 

257,000 

There  are  many  reasons  for  Monroe’s  year- 
round  prosperity.  The  largest  natural  gas 
field  in  the  entire  world  is  located  here, 
employing  thousands. 

Oil  is  another  lucrative  industry.  But 
Monroe  is  not  dependent  upon  gas  and  oil 
alone.  Industry  is  well-balanced  and  div¬ 
ersified  and  includes  paper  mills,  bag  man¬ 
ufacture,  lumber,  railroad  shops,  found¬ 
ries,  furniture,  carbon  black  and  soft  drink 
bottling  plants. 


MONROE  NEWS-STAR  &  WORLD 

For  Complete  Coverage  In  The  Northeast  Louisiana  Field  •  Represented  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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WRITINGS  OF  THESE  FAMOUS  PEOPLE  AND  AUTHORS  HAVE  SERVED 
THE  ENTHUSIASMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  AUDIENCE 


Eric  Ambler 

Serge  Fliegers 

Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 

Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine 

Faith  Baldwin 

Corey  Ford 

Dorothy  Kilgallen 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker 

Tallulah  Bankhead 

J.  C.  Furnas 

Nanette  Kutner 

Norman  Rockwell 

Margaret  Culkin  Banning 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner 

Anita  Loos 

Sax  Rohmer 

Bernard  M.  Baruch 

Samuel  Goldwyn 

Mickey  MacDougall 

Archibald  Rutledge 

Betty  Betz 

John  Gunther 

Ngaio  Marsh 

Adela  Rogers  St.  John 

Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd 

Eleanor  Harris 

F.  Van  Wyck  Mason 

Brig.  Gen.  David  SarnofF 

Taylor  Caldwell 

Gayelord  Hauser 

Elsa  Maxwell 

Oscar  Schisgall 

Eddie  Cantor 

Helen  Hayes  • 

PhyHis  McGinley 

Alexander  P.  deSeversky 

Dale  Carnegie 

Herman  Hickman 

James  A.  Michener 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 

Mrs.  Dale  Carnegie 

James  Hilton 

Llewellyn  Miller 

H.  Allen  Smith 

Joan-Crawford 

Alfred  Hitchcock 

Curtis  Mitchell 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 

A.  J.  Cronin 

Stewart  Holbrook 

Alice  Leone  Moats 

Mickey  Spillane 

Ann  Cutler 

Herbert  Hoover 

Allan  Nevins 

Harold  E.  Stassen 

Lester  David 

J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Fulton  Oursler 

Lowell  Thomas 

Walt  Disney 

Fannie  Hurst 

Will  Oursler 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Dorothy  Draper 

Alan  Hynd 

Dan  Parker 

Sophie  Tucker 

David  Dressier 

Christine  Jorgensen 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 

Liza  Wilson 

Jimmy  Durante 

Ray  Josephs 

Rev.  Patrick  Peyton 

Walter  Winchell 

Mignon  Eberhardt 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

James  Poling 

Frank  Yerby 

George  Fielding  Eliot 

MacKinlay  Kantor 

Emily  Post 

Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias 

Dr.  W.  Maurice  Ewing 

Captain  Walter  Karig 

Ellery  Queen 

Maurice  Zolotow 
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Enthusiasm  is  a  unique  and  exciting  quality  which 
raises  basic  human  interests  to  a  boiling  point— and 
the  buying  point. 

lUs  the  editorial  touch  that  puts  an  added  shiver  in 
the  eye-witness’s  account  of  a  crime,  an  added  tingle 
in  a  frill  of  fashion  . . .  that  gives  added  meaning  to  the 
march  of  medicine,  an  added  tang  to  a  dinner  dish. 

It’s  the  serious,  the  frothy,  the  documentary,  the 
delectable,  the  dramatic,  the  humorous,  the 
commonplace,  the  curious  . . .  every  fundamental 
appeal  shaped  in  a  way  which  sets  it  above  and  beyond 
the  accepted  standard. 

For  simply  dealing  with  these  materials  is  not 
enough,  in  itself,  to  create  Enthusiasm.  The  angles 
from  which  they  are  examined,  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  explored,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  presented  are  the  things  that  release  their 
tremendous  driving  forces. 

When  a  magazine  balances  these  elements 
successfully,  it  does  things  to  its  readers’  circulation— 
and  to  the  circulation  of  its  distributors! 


THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  OF  THE  POPULAR  ENTHUSIASMS 
ON  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  HAS  SCORED 

Adventure 
Crime 
Mystery 
Nature 
Supernatural 
Suboceanic  Exploration 
Religion 
Intrigue 


Medicine  Automobiles  Civic  Problems 

Sex  Movies  Education 

Science  Food  Preparation  Humor 

Sports  Homemaking  Entertainment 

Children  Home  Improvement  Politics 

Pets  Hobbies  Interplanetary  Exploration 

Oddities  Beauty  Biography  and  Autobiography 

True  Romance  Wearing  Apparel  of  Lofty  and  Humble 
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continued  from  page  85 
naval  construction,  including  2100- 
ton  destroyers  and  LSD’s  went  on 
to  build  thirty  C2  cargo  vessels, 
most  of  which  were  of  the  Water¬ 
man  modified  type  and  six  large 
completely  refrigerated  cargo  ves¬ 
sels. 

The  Ingalls  Pascagoula  Yard 
continued  ship  construction  with¬ 
out  interruption,  at  normal  capac¬ 
ity,  for  approximately  three  years 
following  the  war  and  thereafter 
on  a  reduced  scale  until  the  up¬ 
swing  in  business  beginning  in 
1951,  permitted  a  gradual  increase 
to  present  normal  operations. 
Among  the  ships  completed  in  the 
postwar  period  were  ten  C3  cargo 
vessels,  seven  of  which  were  for 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  South 
America  and  Scantic  service,  and 
three  C3  passenger  cargo  vessels 
of  the  Del  Norte  class  for  the 
Mississippi  Shipping  Company’s 
service  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  The  “Del  Norte’’ 
was  the  first  passenger  ship  to  be¬ 
gin  service  aher  the  war  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  two  sister  ship. 
These  were  the  first  passenger 
cargo  vessels  with  air-conditioned 
passenger  and  crew  quarters. 

With  European  competition  for 
ship  construction  curtailed  by  war 
damage  to  yards  and  the  urgent 


need  of  rehabilitation  of  their  re¬ 
spective  merchant  fleet  while  the 
United  States  was  overwhelmed 
with  war  built  surplus  vessels,  the 
Ingalls  Company  was  active  and 
successful  in  competing  for  foreign 
flag  business.  From  1946  to  1949 
the  Pascagoula  yard  built  14  C2 
steam  turbine  cargo  vessels  with 
modified  arrangements,  4  diesel 
cargo  vessels,  4  diesel  tugs  and 
completed  six  ClMAVl  diesel  car¬ 
go  ships  which  had  been  launched 
elsewhere  for  South  American  ac¬ 
count.  while  the  Decatur  yard 
built  25  diesel  driven  barges  for 
the  Rhine  River  service  of  France. 
Additional  contracts  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  four  3,000  cubic  yard 
seagoing  hopper-type  dredges  of 
the  “Comber”  class  with  twin- 
screw  turbo  electric  drive  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  and  the 
conversion  of  a  P-2  Army  trans¬ 
port  to  a  passenger  ship  to  accom¬ 
modate  700  passengers  for  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  one 
8,000-ton  deadweight  tanker  kept 
the  Pascagoula  yard  reasonably 
busy  until  1950. 

Other  than  the  construction  of 
a  group  of  tankers  in  1948  at 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  yard 
little  Merchant  ship  construction 
was  done  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  following  the  war  up  to 
1949  when  a  temporary  upsurge 
in  tanker  construction,  largely  for 
foreign  flag  account,  kept  the  ma¬ 
jor  shipyards  on  the  East  Coast 


comparatively  busy  through  1950.  of  large  tankers  contracted  for  by 
The  petroleum  situation  in  the  private  interests  at  Bethlehem- 
Middle  East  and  the  long  tanker  Sparrow  Point  and  Newport  News 
haul  to  the  United  States  had  re-  yards.  This,  with  the  Navy  pro- 
suited  in  the  development  of  plans  gram  including  the  super  carriers 
for  the  “Super  Tanker,”  from  under  construction  at  Newport 
26,000  to  28,000  tons  deadweight.  News  and  ten  Naval  auxiliary  ves- 
Following  an  award  of  contract  to  sels  at  the  Ingalls  Pascagoula  yard, 
Bethlehem-Sparrow  Point  yard  of  the  three  major  new  ship  con- 
four  18,000-ton  tankers  for  for-  struction  yards  of  the  South  have 
eign  flag  service  in  late  1947,  been  kept  busy  up  to  the  present 
four  16,000-ton  and  fourteen  28,-  time. 
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000-ton  deadweight  tankers  were 
contracted  for  in  1948  and  the  first 


Creeping  Obsolescence 
Again  after  the  completion  of 


keel  laid  at  Sparrows  Point  in  July  World  War  II  shipbuilding 
of  that  year.  The  last  of  this  series  program,  just  as  after  World  War 
delivered  in  March  shipbuilding  industry  experi- 

delivered  griced  paralysis  due  to  lack  of  for- 
m  1950  but  all  of  these  v^^ls  ^^rd  planning  and  the  misconcep- 
had  been  launched  by  July  of  that  ^y  the  public  of  the  relative 


year  and  no  new  keels  were  laid  value  in  competitive  foreign  trade 
until  the  spring  of  1951.  of  the  slow,  uneconomical  and  ob- 

Tanker  Construction  solete  Liberty  ships  in  the  laid  up 


until  the  spring  of  1951. 

Tanker  Construction 
,\t  Newport  News  ten  26,800- 
ton  tankers  for  U.  S.  Flag  and  one 
for  foreign  flag  service  were  con¬ 


tracted  for  in  1948  and  for  the  modern 


fleet,  which  hung  over  the  market. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
average  age  of  the  122  new  and 


Commission 


most  part  delivered  in  1950. 
Following  the  Warld  War  II 


ships  delivered  by  the  end  of  1941 
will  be  approximately  15  years  and 


construction  period  in  which  Weld-  average  of  the  war  built  C 
ing  Shipyards,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Victory^  cargo  ships  and 

National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  had  ^  ^yP®  tankers  will  be  12  yeiys  of 
built  23  tankers  up  to  23,600  tons  age  by  the  time  the  l^t  of  the 
deadweight  on  their  one  ship-way  only  36  general  cargo  ships,  built 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  they  delivered  in  building  in  the  United  States 
1947  the  first  30,000-ton  dead-  since  the  end  of  the  World  War  11 
weight  tanker  and  three  additional  shipbuilding  program,  are  deliv- 
sister  ships  during  1949  and  1950  ®’^^’  , 

after  which  the  yard  was  aban-  substantial  tonnage  of  new 

doned  for  ship  construction  and  P'’*''ately  built  since 

utilized  as  an  assembly  point  for  ^y  9*^  ^^®  niajor 

material  and  equipment  for  the  9*1  and  bulk  petroleum  transporta- 
,  tion  companies,  many  of  which 

nnrtrtnrxrtxt  c  rwtaTcanc  '  •' 


company  s  overseas  operation. 


were  constructed  at  the  Bethlehem 


/-v  1  «  t  WWIS-  UVtVVI  at  UVLIIIWIIVIII 

2‘  :.r“  sparrow.  Point  and  Newport  New, 


contracted  for  by  the  the  Maritime 


.  .  ,  .  c  yards,  is  insufficient  to  replace 

Commission  during  the  five-year  ^  \ 

^riod  following  the  close  of  the  j 

War  Emergency  Shipbuilding  Pro-  ^ 

gram.  This  vessel,  built  by  the  In-  . 


galls  Pascagoula  yard  in  1950-51, 
was  launched  and  christened 
“Schuyler  Otis  Bland”  by  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  that  Virginian  statesman 
who  was  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  The 


(Continued  on  page  92) 
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tor  the  enactment  of  the  1936  continued  from  page  73 

ant  Marine  Act.  The  Especially  in  schools  is  the  trend 
Bland  was  the  experimental  pro-  ^^ward  simple  and  functional  de- 
totype  C3-S-DX1  design  of  the  evidence,  reports 

proposed  future  replacement  of  the  l  Roach,  Columbia,  S.  C., 

and  C3  cargo  vessel.  -^5  somh  Carolinian  trends. 

Upsui^e  in  1951  tabulations  shown  here  will 

However,  shipbuilding  was  again  enable  members  of  the  Southern 
encouraged  when  in  1951  contracts  Newspaper  Publisher  Association 
were  let  by  Maritime  Administra-  to  make  some  broad  comparisons 
tion  for  25  high  speed  cargo  ves-  of  their  states  relative  to  other 
sels,  referred  to  as  the  Mariner  states.  The  story  is  best  told  by 
class,  the  largest,  fastest  dry  cargo  this  means,  with  all  the  figures  in 
vessels  afloat,  to  replace  as  they  close  juxtaposition.  Bear  in  mind 
are  retired  the  original  C3  type  that  these  figures  do  not  purport 
vessels.  Construction  contracts  for  to  be  the  total  of  all  construction, 
five  ships  each  were  distributed  to  but  only  for  the  portion  that  Dodge 
five  shipyards  on  competitive  bids,  tries  to  get  and  does  get.  Total 
Fifteen  of  these  ships  were  award-  actual  construction  can  only  be 
ed  to  southern  yards — five  each  to  estimated  and  the  estimate  can 
Newport  News,  the  Ingalls  Pas-  never  be  proved  or  disproved, 
cagoula  yard,  and  Bethlehem  Spar-  Much  of  the  construction  re¬ 
row  Point  yard,  which  were  the  ported  in  the  seven  months  has 
low  bidders,  respectively,  in  this  already  been  put  in  place  and  has 
program.  been  so  reported  by  the  govern- 

Along  with  the  Mariner  cargo  ment,  but  much  of  it  and  including 
ships  under  construction  at  the  most  of  the  July  awards  is  now 
three  Southern  yards  was  a  series  still  in  progress. 
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‘BAWr  Program  Attracts  Industry 


Mississippi,  steeped  in  the  mel¬ 
low  tradition  and  romantic  history 
of  the  colorful  bygone  era  of  the 
Old  South,  is  today  undergoing  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

A  widely  accepted  program  to 
“balance  agriculture  with  industry” 
has  passed  after  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  from  the  experimental  stake 
into  a  time-tested  formula  for  help¬ 
ing  cure  the  state’s  economic  ills. 

Today  BAWI,  as  it  is  called,  is 
paying  off  in  employment  and  pay¬ 
rolls  and  in  markets  for  the  state’s 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Public  Financing 

In  1936  Mississippi’s  legislature 
adopted  a  unique  plan  presented 
by  Governor  Hugh  White  serving 
now  in  his  second  term,  his  first 
being  from  1936  to  1940.  The 
BAWI  act  permitted  and  still  per¬ 
mits  any  Mississippi  town  or  dis¬ 
trict  to  construct  facilities  to  house 
desirable  industries,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sites  to  be  financed  through 
public  bond  issues. 

The  legislation,  in  effect  from 
1936  to  1940,  encouraged  14  in¬ 
dustries  to  locate  in  the  state.  Five 
years  later  these  industries  were 
accounting  for  14%  of  all  indus¬ 
trially  employed  persons  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  their  payrolls  amounted 
to  24%  of  the  total  industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  of  Mississippi. 

The  first  BAWI  act  expired  in 
1940,  but  by  1944  its  effects  were 
being  felt  so  strongly  that  the  need 
for  another,  similar  law  was  ob¬ 
vious.  The  second  BAWI  law  was 
passed  that  year,  and  it  provided 
for  administration  of  the  resulting 
plan  by  the  Mississippi  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Board. 

AIB  Duties 

This  board  consists  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  as  chairman;  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
two  members  each  from  the  house 
and  senate,  the  state  geologist,  the 
state  chemist,  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  15 
members  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  from  the  state  at  large  who 
serve  without  pay. 

The  board  is  charged  with  the 
job  of  carrying  out  the  following 
goals: 

1.  Attain  a  balanced  economic 
devejopment  between  agriculture 
and  industry  in  Mississippi. 

2.  Develop  such  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  in  Mississippi  as 
might  benefit  the  people  of  the 
state  and  effect  the  “balance  agri¬ 


Mr.  Barksdale  is  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mississippi  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Board  at  Jack- 
son. 


By  William  E.  Barksdale 


culture  with  industry”  phase  of  the 
act  issuing  certificates  under  it. 

3.  Develop  ready  and  attractive 
markets  for  farm  products  and  na¬ 
tural  resources. 

4.  Convert  raw  materials  of 

farm  products  and  natural  re¬ 

sources. 

4.  Convert  raw  materials  of 

farm,  mine  and  forest  into  finished 

products  for  the  general  welfare 
of  Mississippi. 

5.  Develop  the  greatest  volume 
of  travel  business. 

6.  Prepare  an  executive  program 
of  publicity  and  advertising  to  call 
attention  to  Mississippi’s  resources 
and  to  its  industrial,  commercial, 
recreational,  educational  and  social 
opportunities. 

7.  Expand  and  improve  the  agri¬ 
cultural  output  of  the  state  and  at¬ 
tract  those  who  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  unused  fertile  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  including 


livestock  and  poultry. 

8.  Conduct  constant  research 
and  maintain  valuable  data  so  that 
facts  about  Mississippi  might  be 
used  in  expanding  its  economy  and 
the  income  of  its  people. 

Slowly  but  surely,  Mississippi 
towns  and  districts  began  taking 
advantage  of  the  BAWI  law  by 
voting  bonds  for  plants  with  which 
to  encourage  location  of  new  in¬ 
dustries. 

Garment-type  industries  were 
among  the  first  to  become  inter¬ 
ested;  then  wood-using  manufac¬ 
turers  and  others  of  a  diversified 
nature  began  the  Southward  march. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  plants 
brought  into  the  state  under  the 
original  act  was  the  Armstrong 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of 
Natchez.  Armstrong,  a  subsidiary 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company, 
demonstrates  the  success  of  the 
venture.  After  several  expansions 
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The  people  of  the  South  owe  an  incalculable  debt  of 
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gratitude  to  the  progressive  press  of  Dixie  for  the  major  role 
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it  has  played  in  the  development  of  the  New  South — an 
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area  of  mushrooming  industries,  growing  markets,  untapped 
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natural  resources  and  increasing  concern  for  its  economic 
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needs. 
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Newspapers  of  the  South  have  rendered  a  remarkable 
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service  in  helping  to  educate  Southerners  to  the  needs  of 

M 
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the  area,  and  in  acquainting  them  with  the  God-given 
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assets  with  which  they  have  to  work.  These  same  news- 
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papers  are  largely  responsible  for  bringing  favorable  atten- 
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lion  of  the  nation  to  these  potentials  to  the  end  result 
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that  the  South  today  is  truly  a  new  frontier  with  an  unlimited 
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future. 
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As  one  who  has  been  vitally  interested  in  the  South's 
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development  for  the  past  decade,  especially  as  it  effects 
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my  beloved  Mississippi,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have 

g 
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this  opportunity  through  Editor  <S  Publisher  to  congratulate 
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the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  upon  the 

= 
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occasion  of  its  Golden  Jubilee. 
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As  governor  of  my  state  in  1936-40  and  again  in  my 

p 
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present  administration,  I  have  enjoyed  a  ringside  seat  at 
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one  of  the  greatest  spectacles  in  the  history  of  the  South. 
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The  intelligent  handling  of  this  historic  revolution  and  the 
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splendid  cooperation  I  have  received  for  my  own  program 
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to  “balance  agriculture  with  industry"  has  been  particularly 

1 
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gratifying  to  me.  Mississippi  perhaps  more  than  any  other 

B 
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state  owes  an  overwhelming  vote  of  appreciation  to  the 

B 

Mississippi  Press  Association  for  the  cooperation  it  has 
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given  actively  in  the  development  of  Mississippi  industrially. 
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agriculturally,  culturally,  and  economically. 
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HUGH  WHITE 
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Governor 
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made  by  the  company  itself,  this 
firm  is  still  operating  successfully. 
It  was  the  forerunner  of  others  to 
come.  Sears’  interests  established 
the  Mississippi  Products  Company 
at  Jackson,  this  time  without  BAWI 
aid.  It  is  today  one  of  the  largest 
furniture  manufacturers  in  the 
state,  employing  about  1,600  work¬ 
ers. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of 
BAWI  far-reaching  influence  will 
find  evidence  of  its  success  in  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  General 
Robert  E.  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sears. 

General  Wood  a  few  years  back 
told  an  audience  attending  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  General  Shoe 
Corporation  at  Nashville  that  Mis¬ 
sissippi  will  show  more  relative 
development  within  the  next  10 
years  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.” 

91  New  Plants 

A  summary  of  Mississippi’s  pro¬ 
gram  shows  that  a  total  of  91 
plants  have  been  located  under  the 
act  since  it  went  into  effect.  These 
plants  employ  26,825  people  and 
are  providing  the  state  with  $61,- 
697.500  annually  in  additional  pay¬ 
rolls. 

During  1952  alone  a  total  of  37 
new  industries  were  accounted  for, 
21  of  them  established  under  the 
BAWI  law.  These  plants  represent 
a  total  estimated  investment  of 
$41,672,000.  For  the  BAWI  plant 
buildings  Mississippians  voted  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $5,585,000  in  bonds  under 
provisions  of  the  BAWI  law. 

Hundreds  of  other  industries 
have  located  in  Mississippi  in  re¬ 
cent  years  without  the  aid  of  the 
BAWI  law,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  reached  98,600  persons  this 
year  compared  with  only  46,355  in 
1939. 

The  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  based  on  the  1952  dollar, 
reached  a  record  $1,060,000,000 
last  year,  compared  with  $175,000,- 
000  from  the  same  source  in  1939 
— a  506%  increase. 

Bank  deposits  have  jumped  57% 
since  1943;  retail  sales  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  $1,174,000,000  since 
1939,  a  315%  increase;  wholesale 
trade,  at  $1,023,000,000  is  up 
318%  for  this  period;  service 
trades  are  up  227%  to  $167,000,- 
000;  utility  sales  have  increased  by 
307%  to  $240,000,000;  and  today 
2,530,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electric  power  are  being  generated 
in  the  state,  an  increase  of  3,676% 
over  1939. 

Farm  Income  Up 

Similar  progress  have  been  made 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  recent 
figures  for  which  reflect  not  only 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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IS  a  two-way  street 


Says  Governor  Hugh  White  of  Mississippi 


One  year  ago,  in  a  similar  message,  I  outlined  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Mississippi’s  BAWI  plan  and  its  advantages  for 
Southward  looking  industry.  Interest  in  this  program  has 
now  reached  the  highest  peak  since  its  origin  in  1936. 

BAWI’s  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  “two-way 
street” —  good  for  the  people  of  Mississippi  —  good  for 
industries  locating  or  expanding  in  the  state. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  most  economic  categories  in  recent 
years  has  been  greater  for  Mississippi  than  for  the  South 
or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

From  industry’s  standpoint,  Mississippi’s  BAWI  program 
offers  competitive  advantages  unequaled  by  any  other  state. 
They  include  a  large  reservoir  of  friendly  labor,  expanding 
nearby  markets,  adequate  fuel  and  electricity,  a  wealth  of 
raw  materials  and  the  financial  benefits  of  the  BAWI  plan. 


Under  this  plan  political  subdivisions  are  authorized  to 
vote  bonds  to  finance  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  for  lease  to  new  or  expanding  industries. 
Time  and  again  our  people  have  expressed  their  faith  in 
industry  by  action  at  the  polls  in  voting  for  industrial  bonds 
under  this  program,  proof  of  the  progressive  attitude  of 
Mississippians  and  their  government  toward  business  and 
industry. 

We  invite  your  further  investigation  of  Mississippi  and 
its  BAWI  plan.  Your  request  for  detailed  information  will 
be  handled  promptly  and  treated  with  confidence. 

Sincerely, 


Governor 
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continued  from  page  89 
higher  prices  but  the  increased 
markets  created  by  incoming  in¬ 
dustries.  The  state’s  cash  farm 
income  in  1952  was  $610,000,000, 
320%  greater  than  it  was  in  1940. 
Sales  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  for  1952  totaled  $201,- 
000,000,  exceeding  the  total  farm 
income  from  all  sources  for  1940. 

For  example,  Mississippi  plant¬ 
ed  more  acreage  in  corn  in  1950 
than  it  did  in  cotton,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  state,  second  largest 
cotton  producer  in  the  nation,  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  that  crop  for  its 
agricultural  income.  Mississippi 
boasts  1,791,000  head  of  cattle  and 
calves,  to  lead  the  nine  southeast¬ 
ern  states.  It  has  more  mild  cows 
than  any  of  these  states  except 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Started  In  Columbia 

The  revolution  which  brought 
these  and  other  significant  develop¬ 
ments  about  actually  began  back 
in  1931  in  the  small  South  Mis¬ 
sissippi  town  of  Columbia. 

Deprived  of  the  payrolls  of  sev¬ 
eral  sawmills  which  closed  that 
year,  Columbia  was  about  ready 
to  fold  up.  Lumberman  Hugh 
White  and  a  group  of  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  decided  that  there  was 
little  wrong  with  Mississippi  that 
payrolls  couldn’t  cure. 

They  got  together,  subscribed 
funds  to  build  a  plant  for  a  gar¬ 
ment  concern  and  secured  the  new 
industry  on  the  strength  of  the 
plant  building.  Their  plan  paid 
off  well  for  Columbia^  and  it  is 
still  paying  off  for  Mississippi. 

By  utilizing  abundant  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  raw  materials  and  by 
putting  idle  hands  to  work  in  gain¬ 
ful  employment,  Mississippi  is  find¬ 
ing  the  remedy  for  other  ills,  most 
of  which  have  stemmed  in  the  past 
from  her  economic  troubles. 

Industry  is  answering  the  call 
for  better  schools,  better  health 
measures,  improved  recreational 
facilities,  broader  markets,  better 
roads. 

How  BAWI  Works 

BAWI  works  like  this:  Munici¬ 
palities  or  political  subdivisions 
desiring  industries  may  apply  to 
the  Agricultral  and  Industrial 
Board  for  permission  to  vote  bonds 
for  industrial  buildings.  Moreover, 
local  governments  must  first  show 
the  board  that: 

1 .  There  are  sufficient  natural  re¬ 
sources  readily  and  economically 
available  for  the  operation  of  the 
enterprise  under  consideration  for 
a  period  of  at  least  10  years. 

2.  That  there  is  an  available 
labor  supply  to  furnish  at  least  one 
and  one-half  workers  for  each  op¬ 
erative  job  anticipated  for  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

3.  That  there  are  adequate  prop¬ 
erty  values  and  suitable  financial 
conditions  so  that  the  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  municipality 
shall  not  exceed  25%  of  the  total 


assessed  valuation  of  all  property 
within  the  municipality  or  district. 

If  these  facts  can  be  presented 
to  the  board’s  satisfaction,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  public  convenience  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  bond  election  is 
granted. 

Board  Approval 

After  these  full  faith  and  credit 
bonds  have  been  voted  and  sold, 
all  of  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  board,  the  community  or  dis¬ 
trict  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  proposed  industry,  its  terms 
also  to  be  approved  by  the  board. 
The  company  must  agree  to  lease 
and  maintain  the  proposed  site  and 
buildings  and  to  pay  rent  to  the 
municipality  in  an  amount  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  schedule  so  that  the 
municipality  can  fully  amortize  its 
bonds  during  the  term  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  lease,  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  25  years. 

The  company  has  option  to  re¬ 
new  the  lease  at  a  nominal  rental 
for  additional  terms,  the  total  time 
from  beginning  of  the  primary 


lease  not  to  exceed  ninety-nine 
years. 

Newly  established  manufacturing 
enterprises  may  receive  exemption 
from  local  and  county  ad  valorem 
taxes  for  a  period  of  five  years  on 
all  property  except  products  of  the 
manufacturing  operation.  The  com¬ 
pany  applies  to  the  local  taxing  au¬ 
thorities  for  this  exemption,  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Board.  The 
site  and  buildings  of  BAWI  plants 
are  owned  by  the  municipality  and 
are  not  subject  to  taxation. 

Bright  Prospects 

Although  Mississippi  has  long 
been  considered  an  economic  prob¬ 
lem  child,  the  prospects  are  bright 
for  the  state  to  gradually  gain  its 
rightful  place  in  the  nation’s  econ¬ 
omy.  Some  illustrations  of  this 
are  found  in  the  following  increase 
from  1940  to  1950: 

Sales  tax  collections  200%, 
crude  petroleum  production  400%, 
life  insurance  sales  200%;  postal 
receipts  120%,  bank  deposits 


Mississippi 


ToUl  Are»:  47,716  Square  Miles;  Land,  47,420  Square  Miles; 
Water,  296  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

- 1962 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  dc  ^6ta 

Output 
(8  MU.) 

Output 

1961 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

(1  MU.) 

(8  MU.) 

(8  MU.) 

Forming . 

261.4 

610 

8423 

8732 

8668 

8226 

Other  Rursl . 

.2 

6 

7 

10 

4 

1 

Mining . 

.2 

4 

66 

134 

127 

2 

Raw  Materials . 

261.8 

819 

8486 

8876 

8799 

8229 

2.0 

31 

116 

242 

209 

^41 

Manufacturing . 

3.4 

100 

324 

1,060 

961 

178 

Processing . 

8.4 

131 

8440 

81.302 

81.170 

8216 

1.3 

30 

136 

221 

240 

89 

Finance . 

1.4 

9 

66 

122 

123 

12 

Supplementary . 

2.7 

39 

8190 

8343 

8363 

871 

Wholesale  Trade . 

1.6 

19 

87 

1,166 

1,023 

246 

16.2 

74 

296 

1,269 

1,174 

283 

Service  Trades . 

6.8 

40 

106 

178 

167 

51 

Distributive . 

24.6 

133 

8489 

82.602 

82,364 

8879 

All  Enterprise . 

284.8 

822 

81,608 

86,123 

84.696 

81.098 

Manufacturing 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

- 1962 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  A  Pro&ts 

Output 

Output 

1961 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

(8  MU.) 

(8  MU.) 

(8  MU.) 

(8  MU.) 

.6 

12 

828 

8208 

8149 

834 

« 

« 

m 

« 

0 

0 

* 

7 

17 

63 

43 

10 

.1 

17 

34 

134 

lOO 

17 

Paper,  etc . 

♦ 

10 

47 

148 

140 

6 

Printing . 

.3 

2 

8 

22 

16 

4 

Chemic^ . 

.1 

8 

72 

177 

226 

34 

Petroleum-Cool  Prod ... 

1 

8 

7 

1 

6 

16 

14 

1 

Leather . 

« 

* 

Nondurables . 

1.0 

87 

8212 

8778 

8698 

8108 

2.1 

30 

79 

176 

177 

45 

* 

2 

7 

29 

17 

7 

Stone,  etc . 

,1 

4 

9 

26 

19 

8 

Primary  Metals . 

4 

1 

Fabricated  Metals . 

1 

2 

7 

6 

2 

Machinery . 

.1 

2 

6 

13 

12 

1 

Electrical  Machinery.... 

2 

7 

6 

1 

Transp.  Equipment . 

4 

7 

20 

23 

5 

Instruments . 

Misc.  Manufacturing. . . 

!!  .1 

* 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Durables . 

2.4 

43 

8112 

8288 

8266 

870 

All  Manufacturing . 

3  4 

100 

8324 

81.060 

8961 

8178 

1  ...They're 
making  it 

^  in  MISSISSIPPI 

Among  the  hundreds  of  mojor 

2  conf^»onies  operating  success¬ 
fully  in  Mississippi  ore  these 
outstanding  names  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  •  •  . 


International  Paper  Company 
(paper  and  rayon  pulp) 
Natchez  and  Moss  Point 

Masonite  Corporation 
(wall  board).  Laurel 

Spencer  Chemical  Corporation 
(anhydrous  ammonia) 
Vicksburg 

Marquette  Cement  Company 
(cement),  Brandon 

Wells  Lamont  Glove  Corp. 
(work  gloves),  Philadelphia, 
Eupora,  Waynesboro 

Rice  Stix  Company 
(dress  shirts) 

Water  Valley,  Houston 

Strutwear,  Incorporated 
(hosiery),  Clarksdale 

American  Paper  Tube  Co. 
(spindles).  Port  Gibson 

Oldbury  Electrochemical  Co. 
Columbus 

Ludlow  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co. 

(jute  bagging),  Indianola 

Talon,  Incorporated 
(zippers),  Morton 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

( underwear ) ,  Pascagoula 

Westinghouse  Corporation 
(lighting  fixtures),  Vicksburg 

Movie  Star,  Incorporated 
(lingerie),  Poplarville 

Carnation  Company 
(condensed  milk),  Tupelo 


MISSISSIPPI 


the  BAWt  State 
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New  industr>  in  Mississippi:  Johns-Manville  insulating  board  plant  at 
Natchez. 


350%;  money  orders  issued  200%, 
cash  farm  income  1,050%. 

Businessmen  looking  for  new 
frontiers  will  do  well  to  investigate 
Mississippi’s  possibilities,  for  here 
they’ll  find  cooperative  govern¬ 
ment,  both  local  and  state,  and 
willing  workers. 

Johns-Manville  Corporation  is 
one  of  many  nationally  known 
firms  which  has  found  this  to  be 
true. 

Says  JM  in  a  recent  book  cover¬ 
ing  the  state’s  forestry  wealth: 


“Mississippi  is  now  the  world’s 
largest  center  of  wallboard  pro¬ 
duction.  This  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  wise  state  government 
whose  vision  and  realistic  coopera¬ 
tion  with  business  has  developed 
pulpwood  as  the  base  of  the  state’s 
largest  industry.  An  expanding 
and  progressive  pulpwood  industry 
is  a  strong  bulwark  to  the  state’s 
economy  and  an  important  factor 
in  the  economic  program  to  bal¬ 
ance  Mississippi  agriculture  with 
industry.” 


SfflPBUILDING 

continued  from  page  88 
approximately  fifteen  years. 

In  regard  to  the  passenger  fleet 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
Congressman  Wigglesworth,  in  tes¬ 
tifying  before  Congress  in  May 
1953,  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine,  submitted  in  No¬ 
vember  1947,  over  six  years  ago, 
and  stated,”  .  .  .  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  had 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  present 
lack  of  fast  passenger-carrying 
vessels  in  the  Merchant  Marine.” 

The  report  recommended  the 
construction,  over  a  period  of  4 
years — from  1948  to  1951,  of  46 
passenger  ships.  Over  5  years  have 
elapsed.  Three  passenger  ships  have 
been  constructed.  None  are  on 
order. 

“I  am  advised  that  the  United 
States  active  commercial  passen¬ 
ger  ships  in  1939  numbered  123 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
38,000  (passengers);  that  today 
they  number  about  44  with  a  car¬ 
rying  capacity  of  about  13,000,” 
the  report  added. 

The  only  three  large  fast  passen¬ 
ger  liners  delivered  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II  were  the  “Con¬ 
stitution”  and  the  “Independence,” 
built  by  the  Bethlehem  Quicy  yard, 
and  the  world’s  fastest  super-liner 
“United  States,”  built  at  Newport 
News. 


It  now  appears  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
building  &  Drydock  Company  and 
The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  by  virtue  of  their  Navy 
contracts  may  continue  operation 
until  1955,  the  building  of  ships 
in  excess  of  2000  gross  tons  in  the 
shipyards  of  America  will  come  to 
an  end  by  mid- 1954.  This  situation 
may  be  partially  alleviated  by  the 
program  contemplated  by  the  1954 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  budget  for  ship 
construction  by  the  Maritime  Ad¬ 
ministration  nothing  is  in  sight  for 
Merchant  shipbuilding. 

Need  for  Planning 
The  shipyards  of  the  South  and 
of  America  as  a  whole  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  to  maintain  their 
physical  plants  without  a  reason¬ 
able  minimum  continuous  flow  of 
business.  This  would  require  a  long 
range  annual  program  of  replace¬ 
ment  of  individual  ships  as  they 
reach  the  statutory  age  limit.  By 
this  means  the  danger  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  approaching 
block  obsolescence  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  would  be  eliminated 
and  a  sufficient  nucleous  of  the 
technical  and  trained  personnel 
would  be  preserved  at  the  existing 
shipyards.  It  would  logically  fol¬ 
low  that  any  necessary  expansion 
would  be  provided  by  private  ca¬ 
pital  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
in  the  event  of  a  future  emergency. 


There  is  no  infallible  subsfifufe  for  face-to-face  discussion  between  an  adver-  • 

tising  agency  and  its  clients.  To  established  Southern  firms  and  Southward-  • 

moving  business  and  industry,  our  on-the-spot  consultation  and  service  helps 
bring  more  prompt  and  resultful  advertising  and  public  relations.  * 

We  number  among  our  clients  both  "Southern  grown"  advertisers  and 
branches  and  subsidiaries  of  parent  companies  from  other  areas  of  the  nation,  • 

who  have  found  that  close-to-home  advertising  and  public  relations  service  is  • 

a  necessary  part  of  successful  operations. 

May  we  serve  you? 

DIXIE  ADVERTISERS 

Electric  Building  Annex— Jackson,  Mississippi 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


how  to  get  the  best  from  your  agency  ^ 
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nobody  I  shares  our  hatrack ! 


At  Katz,  our  Newspaper  Division  has  its 
own  special  hatrack.  The  Newspaper  Division 
is  an  autonomous  department,  with  its  own 
sales  manager,  and  with  only  one  function— 
a  function  The  Katz  Agency  has  been  performing 
successfully  since  \8SS— selling  newspapers. 

More  men  selling  newspapers  than  ever 

Today  at  The  Katz  Agency  there  are  more  men 
selling  newspapers  than  ever  before,  contacting 
the  people  who  buy  space,  wherever  space  is  bought. 

Pioneer  in  promotion  and  research 

The  Katz  Agency  has  pioneered  in  promotion 
and  research  for  newspapers.  Today,  advertisers 
and  agencies,  and  district  representatives  too, 
rely  heavily  on  the  market  and 
media  data  The  Katz  Agency  turns  out. 

To  find  out  how  well  The  Katz  Agency  sells 
newspapers,  ask  any  of  the  papers  it  represents. 

Or  better  still,  ask  the  people  who  buy  the  space. 


NEWSPAPER  DIVISION  OF 


THE  KATZ  AGENCY. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NATURAL  GAS 


‘Nuisance’  Now  a  Boon 


By  Robert  R.  Suttle 

Fifty  years  ago  the  South  was 
substantially  the  colonial  depend¬ 
ency  that  Henry  W.  Grady  had 
pictured  it:  Bountiful  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  but  an  importer  of  every¬ 
thing  except  a  few  elementary  fin¬ 
ished  products. 

In  half  a  century,  industrializa¬ 
tion  has  taken  the  South  a  long 
stride  toward  self-sufficiency. 

Natural  gas  played  a  large  part 
in  it. 

Formerly  a  ‘Nuisance’ 

In  the  last  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  natural  gas  had, 
some  thought,  a  great  future — as 
an  illuminant.  And  a  few  gas 
ranges  were  being  introduced  in 
the  kitchens  of  bold  or  progressive 
housewives.  But  generally,  gas  was 
looked  on  as  a  nuisance  that  got 
in  the  way  of  oil  production  and 
had  to  be  burned  off  to  get  rid  of 
it. 

Save  the  stuff?  Never!  No  point 
in  keeping  something  that  has  no 
value,  is  there?  So,  as  oil  fever 
spread  across  the  South  and  South¬ 
west,  the  producing  areas  were 
identified  by  the  bright  yellow 
fiames  of  flare  gas. 

Then  in  1903  a  couple  of  busi¬ 


nessmen  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
stretched  a  12-inch  line  from  a  gas 
well  to  a  brick  plant  north  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.  That  tiny  beginning 
laid  the  foundation  for  industry 
to  turn  southward  to  use  low-cost 
natural  gas. 

50th  Anniversary 

In  the  same  historic  year,  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  founded. 

Five  years  later,  40  men  repre¬ 
senting  gas  companies  and  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers  met  at  the 
Piedmont  Hotel  in  Atlanta  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Southern  Gas  Associ¬ 
ation.  Geographically,  it  is  almost 
a  duplicate  of  the  SNPA;  each 
embraces  14  states,  identical  except 
for  West  Virginia  in  the  SNPA  and 
New  Mexico  in  the  SGA.  Also 
identical  is  their  overall  aim:  To 
bring  prosperity  to  the  South. 

The  story  of  natural  gas  goes 
back  two  or  three  thousand  years 
to  the  Chinese,  who  set  up  a  pipe¬ 
line  made  of  hollow  bamboo  poles 


Mr.  Suttle  is  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Southern  Gas  Association, 
Dallas,  Tex. 
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HATTIESBURG 

Popuigtion — 5th  in  State 
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This  is  no  bridge,  but  an  aerial  crossing,  which  carries  a  gas  pipe  line 
over  the  Brazos  River  in  Texas. 


•  Blanketed  Efficiently  Only  by 

The  HATTIESBURG  AMERICAN 

Member  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Represented  Nationally  by 

SHANNON  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


*  Ratings  from  I9S3  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


and  used  it  to  evaporate  brine  for 
salt.  This  was  the  first  recorded 
use  of  natural  gas. 

Then  there’s  a  big  gap  in  the 
story  of  natural  gas,  skipping  down 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  South,  manufactured  gas 
was  used  mostly  for  street  lighting 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore  Corsicana,  Texas,  in  1900  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  American 
cities  to  use  natural  gas,  piped  into 
town  from  the  nearby  oil  and  gas 
fields. 

Its  Uses  Overlooked 

But  the  potential  of  natural  gas 
was  far  from  realized.  The  first 
major  gas  supply  was  discovered 
in  1901  when  Capt.  Anthony  F. 
Lucas  brought  in  the  famous  Spin- 
dletop  oil  field  at  Beaumont.  News¬ 
paper  accounts  at  the  time  hardly 
mentioned  the  word  gas,  except  as 
the  unwanted  propellant  that  sent 
the  oil  gushing  out  with  fire-hose 
power  until  it  ruined  100  acres  of 
good  Texas  farmland.  And  Beau¬ 
mont,  sitting  on  top  of  the  biggest 
— at  that  time — gas  pool  in  the 
world,  used  manufactured  gas  for 
24  more  years!  There  was  sulphur 
in  the  Spindletop  gas,  and  so 
scanty  was  the  knowledge  of  na¬ 
tural  gas  processing  that  there  was 
no  economical  method  then  avail¬ 
able  to  remove  the  sulphur  so  the 
gas  could  be  burned  as  a  fuel. 

Other  cities  meanwhile  were 
more  foresighted  or  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  The  feuding  North  Texas 
neighbors  of  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  were  the  first  big  cities  to 
get  natural  gas  when  Lone  Star 
Gas  Company  laid  pipe  from  its 
Clay  County  fields  in  1910.  By 
1932,  natural  gas  had  about  five 
and  a  half  million  customers — 
1,400,000  in  the  SNPA's  South — 
and  the  industry’s  growth  was  only 
beginning.  Two  decades  later  the 
total  was  16,000,000  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  4,000,000  for  the  South. 

Tripled  in  20  Years 

Much  of  this  growth  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things:  Com¬ 
munity  expansion,  discovery  of 
new  gas  fields — generally  when  a 
wildcatter  was  looking  for  oil;  the 
the  wartime  boom.  The  unusual 


fact  is  that  this  growth  was  based 
on  house-to-house  selling.  More 
than  99V2%  of  all  the  customers 
for  natural  gas  are  residential  and 
commercial  —  your  homes  and 
stores.  This  percentage  has  changed 
but  little  while  the  gas  industry 
has  been  nearly  tripling  in  size 
the  last  20  years. 

In  the  South,  gas  service  has 
been  extended  to  bring  gas  into 
the  home,  and  only  incidentally  to 
make  it  available  to  industry.  But 
industrial  customers,  though  rela¬ 
tively  few  in  number,  use  tremen¬ 
dous  quantities  of  natural  gas — in 
1951,  more  than  40%  of  all  na¬ 
tural  gas  production — and  make  it 
possible  to  bring  gas  to  the  home- 
owner  at  a  very  attractive  price. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Assume 
that  a  pipeline  company  has  two 
24-inch  mains  to  bring  gas  from 
its  fields  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
to  a  major  city  in  the  Southeast. 
That’s  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
the  homes  and  stores  in  the  city 
during  the  coldest  weather.  But 
in  Summer  the  transmission  com¬ 
pany  needs  only  one  of  those  big 
pipelines  to  supply  the  townspeo¬ 
ple.  If  the  other  pipeline  lay  idle 
half  the  year  or  more,  the  price 
of  gas  would  have  to  go  up.  So 
the  pipeliner  contracts  to  supply 
low-cost  gas  to  industries  during 
Summer,  with  the  understanding 
that  when  the  gas  is  needed  for 
home  heating,  the  industries  will 
fall  back  on  another  fuel.  That 
way,  both  pipelines  are  kept  in  use 
the  year  round,  the  gas  company’s 
overhead  is  spread  out,  and  the 
price  of  gas  to  the  home  user  re¬ 
mains  low. 

Biggest  user  of  natural  gas  is, 
ironically  enough,  its  biggest  coin- 
petitor  for  the  household  appli¬ 
ance  market — the  electric  power 
company.  About  a  third  of  the 
natural  gas  used  industrially  goes 
to  generate  electricity,  and  of 
course  a  large  part  of  that  is  used 
by  industry. 

None  of  this  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  not  natural  gas  found 
a  favorable  financial  climate.  As 
a  public  utility,  it  is  regulated.  Its 
need  for  a  fair  and  adequate  profit 
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must  be  demonstrated  to  the  rate- 
making  authorities. 

In  most  cases  this  hasn’t  been 
too  much  of  a  problem,  for  gas  is 
one  of  the  precious  few  household 
necessities  whose  costs  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  those  of  1932.  Con¬ 
stantly  improved  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  gas  utility  companies  is  the 
reason  for  that,  for  of  course  their 
costs  have  risen  along  with  every¬ 
one  else’s. 

This  price  level  has  been  main¬ 
tained  while  the  natural  gas  com¬ 
panies  have  been  spending  at  the 
postwar  rate  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  on  new  facilities.  Nation¬ 
ally,  from  1942  to  1951,  natural 
gas  income  rose  from  $776,000,- 
000  to  $2,400,000,000,  and  despite 
higher  costs,  higher  taxes,  and 
large  amounts  of  capital  borrowed 
for  expansion,  earnings  available 
for  stockholders  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  thereby  assuring  adequate 
quantities  of  risk  capital  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  expanding  industry. 
Rate-making  authorities  throughout 
the  Southern  States  have  generally 
been  quick  to  recognize  the  need 
for  adequate  earnings  by  gas  util¬ 
ities  so  they  may  attract  the  risk 
capital  so  necessary  to  the  indus¬ 
try’s  continued  expansion. 

The  gas  industry  cannot  rely  on 
accidental  discoveries  of  new  gas 
fields  to  fill  its  needs.  Producers 
must  prospect  and  drill  for  natural 
gas,  and  then  arrange  a  long-term 
contract  for  the  production  of  a 
field — it’s  not  economically  feasible 
to  set  up  a  long  transmission  sys¬ 


tem  unless  at  least  a  20-year  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas  is  assured.  Long  trans¬ 
mission  lines  cost  between  $200,- 
000,000  and  $300,000,000. 

These  preliminary  costs  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  To  drill  a  wildcat  well 
costs  on  an  average  of  $100,000. 
The  much  publicized  tidelands  are 
supposed  to  hold  untold  quantities 
of  gas,  but  getting  it  is  another 
thing — something  like  $750,000  for 
an  offshore  drilling  platform,  plus 
$400,000  to  sink  a  well  8,000  feet 
or  $700,000  to  go  to  13,000  feet. 
And  if  we  have  the  normal  pro¬ 
portion  of  dry  holes,  only  one  well 
in  nine  will  be  a  money-maker. 
So  gas  must  keep  its  competitive 
place  in  the  fuel  and  heating  mar¬ 
ket,  and  at  the  same  time  be  profit¬ 
able  enough  to  encourage  new  ex¬ 
ploration. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  producer 
who  could  get  3c  a  thousand  cubic 
feet  was  eager  to  sign  a  long-term 
contract;  the  oilman’s  most  bitter 
disgust  was  the  phrase,  “It’s  only 
a  gasser.”  Today  that  producer 
will  get  from  10c  to  18c  a  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet  for  his  gas — in 
some  fields  the  price  is  as  high 
as  25c — and  he’s  looking  for  more. 

The  gas  industry  being  a  regu¬ 
lated  industry  has  no  alternative 
but  to  pass  on  the  increased  costs 
at  the  well  to  the  consumer.  Gas 
companies’  profits  are  fixed  by 
rate  making  authorities  and  there 
is  no  margin  for  absorbing  in¬ 
creased  costs  as  in  unregulated  in¬ 
dustries. 


PROGRESSIVE 

LAUREL 

Mississippi's  No.  1 
manufacturing  center 

Laurel  —  manufacturing,  oil  and  yellow  pine 
capital — sets  the  pace  for  economic  advancement 
in  Mississippi.  Diversification  insures  a  stable 
prosperity  and  steady  growth.  Pace-setter  in 
Laurel  is  the  Leader-Call,  with  100%  coverage 
of  the  city  zone  and  a  substantial,  merchandisable 
circulation  throughout  the  retail  trading  zone. 

Covered  exclusively 
by  the  LAUREL 

LEADER-CALL 

ABC  circulation  11,646 


Represented  nationally  by 

MISSISSIPPI  DAILIES 


The  South  will  soon  have  gas 
available  almost  everywhere  as  a 
result  of  current  expansion  pro¬ 
grams.  Gas  is  moving  into  the 
Carolinas  this  year,  and  that  will 
leave  only  Florida — ^which  is  next 
on  the  list — without  generous  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  fuel. 

As  late  as  1938,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  was  picturing  the  South  as  the 
Nation’s  No.  1  economic  problem. 
Actually,  the  South  had  then  just 
about  what  it  has  now,  but  it 
couldn’t  seem  to  mix  these  ingre¬ 
dients — labor,  climate,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  power,  a  nearby  market — 
and  make  a  spark. 

World  War  II  took  Southerners 
North  and  Northerners  South,  and 
everybody  learned  something.  In¬ 
dustrialists  who  had  never  thought 
of  using  anything  but  coal  or  oil 
for  fuel  saw  the  great  potential  in 
the  South’s  immense  stores  of  low- 
cost  natural  gas. 

The  most  spectacular  result  is 
the  chemical  industry,  using  large 
quantities  of  natural  gas,  which 
has  planted  itself  firmly  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  from  Brownsville, 
Texas  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  in  one 
of  the  speediest  industrial  develop¬ 
ments  in  history. 

The  new  plastics  industry  is  here 
— and  to  stay,  too.  More  than 
90%  of  the  raw  materials  it  needs, 
including  natural  gas,  are  found 
in  the  South. 

And  just  in  the  last  few  years. 


NATURAL  GAS 

chemists  have  discovered  that  na¬ 
tural  gas  is  itself  a  wonderful  raw 
material  that  contains  the  basic 
ingredients  of  such  far-fetched 
products  as  synthetic  wool,  soap¬ 
less  soap,  fertilizer,  antifreeze, 
lacquers  and  enamels,  cellophane 
and  vinegar. 

Thanks  to  natural  gas,  the  South 
has  been  gaining  a  new  manufac¬ 
turing  operation  every  working  day 
for  the  last  few  years.  There’s  no 
telling  where  this  will  stop. 

The  South  isn’t  going  to  run  out 
of  natural  gas.  About  95%  of  the 
nation’s  production  of  natural  gas 
is  in  SNPA’s  14-state  area.  While 
it  has  been  used  at  a  constantly 
increasing  rate,  the  proved  reserves 
of  gas  have  been  larger  at  the  end 
of  each  year  than  at  the  start!  At 
the  end  of  1948,  gas  reserves  were 
about  173  trillion  cubic  feet  and 
we  were  using  about  six  trillion 
cubic  feet  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
1952,  we  could  put  our  finger  on 
practically  200  trillion  cubic  feet, 
though  annual  production  had  risen 
past  8Vi  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Natural  gas  helps  the  South 
build  for  the  future.  The  nation’s 
sixth  largest  industry,  operator  of 
a  greater  transportation  network 
than  our  railroad  lines,  has  come 
a  long  way  from  the  days  when 
its  product  was  burned  off  as  a 
nuisance. 
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TheStateafMlsslBsl^lB 
Mcrldtau  Is  ■ 

proud  to  be  a  H 

Uve  unit  of  this  truly  1 

•wonderful  story.  11 

I  of  local  progr^ 

I  Meridian  Star  b 

I  hewn  to  tbe  line  of  in 

I  iplratlonal  encourage- 

II  ment  and  leadership 
H  throughout  lt» 

I  large  area. 


The  Meridian  Market  re 
fleets  the  South's  Impres-  | 
slve  growth,  for  with  a  Retail 
Trading  Zone  of  296,772  and  a 
city  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  of 
339,131 — It  Is  a  rich,  ambitious 
■I  Central  Mississippi  sector,  econ 
ra  omlcally  sound.  Industrially  J 

ff  and  agriculturally. 


Embedded  In  a 
circle  of  thriving 
counties — 
not  to  men¬ 
tion  two  In  j. 


g  iwiMSION: 

r . T - “r-* — 

„  i  KEMPER 


g  Alabama- 
Pb  Meridian  [ _ ; _ 


salutes  “TODAY’S 
SOUTH”  with  the  ; 

certain  knowledge  i- - 

that  It  has  been  a 
fA  “partner”  down  the 
'  /  path  of  the  years. 


MERIDIAN  STAR 

Meridian,  Mississippi 

National  Representatives — TTie  Branham  Company 
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The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
congratulates 


THE  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


on 


FIFTY  YEARS 


of  fine  service  to  the  South  and  to  the  Nation, 


Our  Company  IS  proud  of  having  had  the  privilege  of  supply¬ 
ing  steadily  increasing  amounts  of  newsprint  to  the  South 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

During  the  next  three  years,  our  expansion  program,  now  in 
progress,  will  substantially  increase  our  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  and  enable  us  to  render  even  better  service  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  progressive  South. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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The  South: 

A  major  source 
of  Huber  Products 
serving  the  world 


If  you  are  not  yet  on 
our  mailing  list,  write 
for  a  copy  of  our 
popular  magazine,  Huber  News. 
You’ll  find  it  packed  with  interesting 
articles,  facts  and  pictures. 


J.  M.  HU 


I 


INK  DIVISION 
1478  ChMtnut  Av«.,  Hilltid*,  N.  J. 

Ink  Plonh:  Hilliid*  and  Bayenna,  N.  J,  •  Borgar,  Taxot 
Batten,  Mott.  «  Eotl  St.  lovii  ond  McCook,  III, 
Ink  Soltt  OfBcot:  Hilliido,  N.  J.  •  Botlon  •  Chicago 
St.  lowit.  Mo. 


HUBiR  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  ;7fiC 


Huber  plants  at  Borger 
and  Eldon,  Texas,  produce 
carbon  blacks  which  make 
auto  tires'tough,  and  are 
used  in  inks,  paints, 
plastics,  and  wherever 
black  coloring  is  needed. 


At  Huber,  Ga.,  Langley 
and  Craniteville,  S.  C., 
Huber  mines  and  refines 
kaolin  clays  for  the  paper, 
rubber,  ceramics, 
insecticide  and  adhesive 
industries. 


The  newest  of  the  Huber 
divisions— Chemicals— 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
manufactures  a  wide  range 
of  materials  for  the  rubber 
and  plastics  industries. 


Huber’s  Oil  &  Gas  Division 
produces  oil  and  natural 
gas  and  oil  field  production 
equipment.  Some  gas  is 
used  in  Huber  carbon 
black  production;  some  is 
pipelined  as  far  north  as 
Minneapolis  and  Detroit. 


Huber  inks  cover  the 
South:  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  New  Orleans... 
from  Florida  to  Texas. . . 
from  St.  Louis  to  Atlanta. 
The  Ink  Division,  Huber’s 
oldest,  supplies  all  types  of 
printing  inks:  for 
magazines,  newspapers, 
containers,  comics  and  all 
commercial  printing. 
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3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

600  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Lot  Angeles  17,  California  *  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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of  America's  most  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  are  published  in  the  South  .  .  .  news¬ 
papers  as  outstanding  in  their  editorial  and 
news  content  as  they  are  in  the  fine  buildings 
and  modern  equipment  employed  to  get  the 
news  to  all  the  people  faster  and  better. 

(]|ine  Electric  is  proud  of  the  small  part  it 
has  played  in  this  remarkable  progress  by 
providing  modern  equipment  to  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  South.  A  partial  list  of  the 
newspapers  using  Cdine  Equipment  is  shown 
on  the  opposite  page. 

AGAIN  WE  CONGRATULATE  and  also 
thank  the  South  and  the  members  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A. 


Since  the  days  when  cotton 
was  laboriously  picked  by  hand  and  the 
South  depended  almost  entirely  on  the 
products  of  its  fields  and  plantations,  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  has  been  made.  Today, 
in  addition  to  cotton,  most  of  it  picked 
mechanically,  vast  forests  yield  their  valu¬ 
able  woods,  resins  and  distillates . .  .while 
great  factories  turn  out  almost  every  prod¬ 
uct  needed  by  man. 

The  South  of  today  has  become  a  great  muu- 
ujacturing  empire  w’ith  more  than  1 2,000  plants 
.  .  .  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  multi¬ 
million  dollar  plant  is  being  added  to  that  total 
every  day. 

But  nowhere  has  progress  been  more  evident 
than  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Southland.  Many 


The  great  newspapers 
of  the  S.N.P.A.  rely  on... 


Cline-  Westinghouse 

Controls  and  Drives . . . 
ReelSf  Tensions, 

Speed  Pasters 


In  providing  modern,  more  efficient,  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  the  most  important  newspapers  in  the  South,  Cline 
Electric  has,  in  a  small  measure,  contributed  to  the  unprecedented 
progress  of  the  past  50  years. 


Among  the  Southern  newspapers  using  Cline  equipment  are.. 


For  Newspaper  Plants 

. .  •  Control* 

Unit  Ofo**  Orlvo* . 

r.r.':-- — 

Spood  Po»tor» 

„..t,onl.  Control,  for 

drives,  color  registering 

a„a  .....ion  comtol  ac.c. 

cii«  /"‘d""*"'  f’"'!;!'."' 

Moll  tooni  O  ero*» 

■  Storootyp.  ei«« 
and  Convoyor* 


Abilene,  Tex.,  Reporter-News 
Albany,  Go.,  Herald 
Alexandria,  La.,  Town  Talk 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  Independent  Mail 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal  &  Constitution 
Austin,  Tex.,  American  &  Statesman 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  Enterprise  &  Journal 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  News 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Ledger  &  Enquirer 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Caller-Times 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Times  Herald 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Wall  Street  Journal 
Dothan,  Ala.,  Eagle 
Enid,  Okla.,  News  &  Eagle 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Southwestern  American 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Times-Record 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Star-Telegram 
Galveston,  Tex.,  News  &  Tribune 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  News  &  Record 
Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  News  &  Times 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Gazette 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal 
Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Press-Scimitar 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald 
Miami,  Fla.,  News 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser  &  Journal 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner  &  Tennessean 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger-Dispatch 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Sentinel  &  Star 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  Messenger  &  Inquirer 
Paducah,  Ky.,  Sun-Democrat 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  News  and  Sentinel 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  Journal  &  News 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Times  &  World  News 
San  Angela,  Tex.,  Standard 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Light 
Savannah,  Ga.,  News  &  Press 
Shreveport,  La.,  Journal 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tribune  &  World 
Wheeling,  West  Va.,  Register  & 
Intelligencer 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Record-News  &  Times 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Star  &  News 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Salem  Journal 
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RALEIGH 


SNPAs  50th  Anniversary 

points  up  the  phenomenal  growth  of  America's  New  South.  During  this 
50  year  span  Raleigh  has  become  a  top-ranking  North  Carolina 
city  in  Retail  Sales,  Food  and  Drug  Sales,  Automotive  Sales  and  other 
important  business  volume.  It  is  the  Retail  and  Wholesale  center 
of  the  33  County  "Golden  Belt  of  the  South"  ...  a  tremendously  prosperous 
area  that  accounts  for  practically  ONE  THIRD  of  North  Carolina's 
general  business  activity.  To  see  how  "The  Old  Reliable"  kept  pace  with  this  growth 
through  the  years,  we  dug  into  old  circulation  records  and  came  up  with  this 


From  7460  In  1903...  To  41,132  (ABC)  in  1920. 
To  117, 496*  In  1953 


And,  here's  something  for  advertisers  and  agency  folks  to  remember:  The  News 
and  Observer  is  the  ONLY  Morning-and-Sunday  newspaper  published  in  this  entire 
33  county  Golden  Belt  area.  An  A-1  Market  for  every  "A"  Schedule  in  the 
No.  1  State  in  the  New  South! 


Your  No.  7  Sslesmaker  in 
"The  Golden  Belt  of  the  South" 


«/iw  A. 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

kaleic^h,  Nor+h  Carolina 


RIPRISINTID  SY  THI  IRANHAM  COMPANY 


117,496 


Morning 


(Publisher's  Statement  to  ABC  9, '30/53) 


CHICAGO*  NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  CHARLOTTE  •  DALLAS 
ST.  LOUIS  *  MEMPHIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Textiles,  Tobacco  Leaders  in  State 


North  Carolina  has  come  a 
long  way  since  some  fellow,  whose 
name  is  no  longer  etched  on  the 
minds  of  any  sizeable  number  of 
people,  allegedly  declaimed  that 
the  Tar  Heel  State  was  “a  vale  of 
humility  between  two  mountains 
of  conceit.” 

It  has  been  a  far  cry  since  Gov¬ 
ernor  Charles  Brantley  Aycock 
took  a  look  at  the  Tar  Heel  State’s 
educational  ranking  among  the 
states  and  reportedly  said:  “Thank 
God  for  South  Carolina.” 

For  the  good  Palmetto  State  of 
South  Carolina,  the  “Educational 
Governor”  of  North  Carolina 
noted,  ranked  a  notch  lower  than 
the  Tar  Heel  State  in  the  public 
school  ratings  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  Gover¬ 
nor  Aycock  made  his  long-remem¬ 
bered  statement,  and  both  of  the 
Carolinas  were  then  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  rankings  in  public 
school  facilities. 

The  passage  of  more  than  50 
years  since  Governor  Aycock  spoke 
has  brought  many  changes  in 
North  Carolina,  a  state  that  is  not 
envious  or  jealous  of  any  sister 
state  but  which  is  content  to  prove 
by  actions,  rather  than  words,  what 
its  people  have  done,  are  doing, 
and  plan  to  do  in  the  years  to 
come. 

A  Progressive  State 
The  Tar  Heel  State  today  is 
marching  steadily  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  most  progressive  states 
of  the  union.  Since  Governor  Ay¬ 
cock  and  into  the  administration 
of  Governor  William  B.  Umstead, 
a  former  congressman  and  senator 
who  became  the  State’s  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  in  January,  1953,  the  state 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  one,  and  it  has  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  telling  others  about  it. 

While  North  Carolina  has  come 
a  long  way  during  the  past  50 
years  under  the  leadership  of  a 
succession  of  able  governors,  the 
state,  despite  its  known  progres¬ 
siveness,  ranks  comparatively  low 
in  per  capita  income  at  the  present 
time.  But  something  is  going  to 
be  done  about  that  by  Governor 
Umstead  and  those  Tar  Heels  he 
has  asked  to  help  him  make  North 
Carolina  a  more  balanced  state 
and  provide  what  the  late  Gover¬ 
nor  O.  Max  Gardner  envisioned 
as  “a  more  abundant  life”  for 
North  Carolinians  when  he  served 
as  their  chief  executive  from  1929 
to  1933  during  the  worst  of  the 
depression  years.  But  there  is  what 


^  Mr.  Lucas  is  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Officer,  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  and  De¬ 
velopment,  Raleigh. 


By  Wade  Lucas 

many  regard  as  a  big  factor  in  the 
per  capita  income  standings  as  will 
be  pointed  out  later  in  this  article. 

Today  North  Carolina  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  ‘The  Paradise  of  the 
South,”  as  “The  Balanced  State,” 
and,  last  but  not  least,  “Variety 
Vacationland.” 

There  may  be  skeptics,  of 
course,  who  will  rise  to  dispute 
such  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State,  but  before  they 
begin  to  fire  their  broadsides  it 
might  be  well  for  them  to  take  a 
look-see  at  the  North  Carolina  of 
today. 

North  Carolinians  as  a  rule  are 
a  restless  people.  They  are  never 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  They 
believe,  as  did  those  Tar  Heels 
at  Gettysburg,  in  going  forward  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  way 
of  life. 

Population  Gains 

Today  there  are  more  than  four 
million  people  living  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  a  population  which  repre¬ 
sented  in  1950,  according  to  the 
Seventeenth  Census,  a  density  of 
77.1  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
North  Carolina’s  total  area  in 
square  miles  is  52,712.  Land  area 


is  49,142  square  miles;  water  area 
is  3.570  square  miles. 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1950, 
the  census  revealed  there  was  a 
gain  in  population  in  78  of  the  100 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  There 
were  30  incorporated  places  of  10,- 
000  or  more  in  1950,  with  Char¬ 
lotte,  which  proudly  refers  to  it¬ 
self  as  “The  Queen  City  of  the 
South”  being  the  largest  with  a 
population  in  1950  of  134,042. 

It  is  regarded  as  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  by  many  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State's  efforts  to  conserve  and  de¬ 
velop  and  to  attract  new  industries 
that  the  more  than  four  million 
people  living  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  present  time  are  divided  almost 
evenly  in  three  parts — rural  farm, 
rural  non-farm,  and  urban.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  urban  areas  accounted  for 
33.7%  of  the  state’s  population  in 
1950  as  compared  with  27.3%  for 
1940.  Hence  the  claim  of  “The 
Balanced  State.” 

Blessed  as  it  is  with  so  many 
natural  advantages  and  with  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  the 
question  as  to  what  makes  North 
Carolina  tick  and  click  econom¬ 
ically  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fair  one. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAHOUNA 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 

Raleigh 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  through  “Editor 
and  Publisher"  my  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

I  am  aware  of  the  very  substantial  and  generous 
contribution  which  the  newspapers  of  your  Association  have 
made  to  the  industrial,  business  and  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South.  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  major  role 
which  the  Southern  newspapers  have  played  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  spiritual,  and  moral  sinews  of  our  growing 
Southland. 

As  far  as  North  Carolina  itself  is  concerned,  I  know 
most  of  our  newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  and  1  regard 
them  as  very  valuable  public  servants.  Through  their 
strong  leadership  these  men  have  given  impetus  and 
guidance  to  many  movements  for  the  economic,  social, 
religious,  educational,  and  cultural  progress  of  our  fine  state. 

By  maintaining  high  standards  of  journalism  throughout 
our  State,  our  publishers  and  editors  have  enabled  North 
Carolina  to  achieve  many  goals  which  would  not  have 
been  reached  without  the  assistance  of  our  alert  and 
resourceful  newspapers. 

I  salute  your  entire  membership  on  this,  your  important 
anniversary,  and  my  hope  is  that  your  good  work  will  be 
continued  with  equally  effective  results  during  the  next 
half  century. 

WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 
Governor 


Factors  such  as  climate,  good 
water,  good  roads,  the  unusual 
topography  of  the  state,  ample  and 
good  native  labor,  excellent  labor 
relations  in, the  main  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes,  local  com¬ 
munity  interest  in  their  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments,  broadening 
recreational  facilities  for  all,  in¬ 
cluding  more  recreation  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  a  sound  tax  struc¬ 
ture  that  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  on  the  state  level  since 
its  adoption  in  1933,  vocational 
schools,  a  progressive  school  sys¬ 
tem,  a  large  number  of  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  which  have  operated 
for  many  years  in  the  state  and 
which  continue  to  expand  their 
activities,  a  rather  steady  influx  of 
new  industries,  and  the  tourist 
trade. 

Rapid  and  Steady  Progress 

The  1953  Blue  Book  of  Southern 
Progress  had  the  following  to  say; 

“Industrial  development  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  past  29  years,  1923- 
1952,  made  rapid  and  steady 
progress.  In  1923,  the  state  had 
2.6'70  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  In  1953,  29  years  later, 
there  were  7.400  active  plants,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  increase  of  177%. 
During  the  same  period  187,336 
workers  had  grown  to  449,000,  an 
increase  of  139%,  and  payrolls 
from  $127,537,821  to  $1,617,000,- 
000,  or  1,168%. 

“The  value  of  manufacturing 
output  in  1952  totaled  $6,420,000,- 
000,  in  comparison  to  the  1923 
value  of  sales  $951,910,599,  lead¬ 
ing  the  South;  also  ranking  first  ia 
the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries.  North 
Carolina  continues  to  remain  first 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
with  400  plants  producing  output 
at  $276-million.  In  addition,  the 
state  leads  in  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ing  output  with  $1,476,000,000; 
textiles  $2,870,000,000;  and  lumber 
$300,000,000.” 

As  of  April,  1952,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  re¬ 
ported  hours  and  earnings  in  North 
Carolina  as  follows: 
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Today,  as  never  before,  the  Tar 
Heel  State  under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  Umstead,  who  is  ac¬ 
tively  directing  the  State  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  as 
its  legally  authorized  diairman,  is 
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Nothing  Could 

'  Be  Finer 

! 

Than  To  Be  In 


Industry  is  finding  tSat  out — 
with  Profit?  In  tho  center  of 
the  thriving  Corolinos  is  Chor- 
lotte.  At  the  finonciol  hub  of 
Charlotte  is  the  American 
Trust  Company — ready  with 
immediate,  reliable  and  con¬ 
fidential  service. 

When  you  get  ready  to  set 
your  sight  on  a  Charlotte  site, 
write  the  Customer  Relations 
Department  .  .  . 

or  bptter  yet, 

come  see  us! 


rco€«AL 
BCSCRVE  SrSTCM 


c^Imerican 
Trust  Company 


charlotte 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

j  setting  OLit  to  bring  more  industries 

I  and  payrolls  within  its  borders. 

j  Almost  300,000  Farms 

j  Long  known  and  highly  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  agricultural  state,  North 
Carolina  has  nearly  300,000  farms. 
In  the  number  of  farms,  the  Tar 
Heel  State  is  topped  in  the  entire 
nation  only  by  Texas,  whose  land 
area  is  about  five  times  that  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  connection  with  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  comparatively  low  ranking 
in  per  capita  income,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  that  approximately  43% 
of  the  state’s  286,900  farms  are 
operated  by  tenants  as  compared 
with  38%  for  Texas.  This  means, 
as  S.  Paul  Vecker,  vicepresident  of 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  point¬ 
ed  out  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  Ra¬ 
leigh  newspaper  editor  that  the 
income  on  more  than  four  out  of 
each  ten  farms  in  North  Carolina 
is  divided  between  landowner  and 
tenant.  This,  of  course,  reduces 
the  cash  income  to  each. 

Still  another  consideration,  as 
Mr.  Vecker  pointed  out,  in  the 
state's  low  ranking  at  this  time  in 
per  capita  income  is  that  North 
Carolina  is  primarily  an  agricul¬ 
tural  state  and  no  allowance  is 
made  to  determine  per  capita  in¬ 
come  for  products  grown  and  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm.  Only  cash 
income  is  considered  in  compila¬ 
tion  of  per  capita  income  figures 
and  when  the  above  facts  are  taken 
into  true  focus  they  do  not  serve 
to  put  North  Carolina  in  such  a 
good  light. 

Agriculture  has  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  Tar  Heel  State’s  economy. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  as  a 
look  at  figures  gathered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  will  show. 

Fami  Receipts 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  produced  in  North 
Carolina  during  1952  totaled 
$942,169,000. 

Add  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  these  farm  commodities  to  the 
value  of  products  manufactured 
from  North  Carolina’s  more  than 
18  million  acres  of  woodlands  in 
1952  and  one  gets  a  rather  fancy 
figure  in  excess  of  $1,715,000,000. 
Of  this  more  than  $  1.7-billion, 
$276-milIion  represented  manu¬ 
facture  of  furniture,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $773,000,000,  list¬ 
ed  by  the  1953  Blue  Book  of 
Southern  Progress  as  being  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  in 
1952  from  North  Carolina’s  for¬ 
ests.  being  represented  in  paper 
and  pulp  products  and  lumber. 

North  Carolina  is  a  large  state. 
It  stretches  503  miles  from  the 
highest  mountains  in  Eastern 
America  to  Cape  Hatteras,  jutting 
out  toward  the  Gulf  Stream  from 
the  Tar  Heel  State’s  320  miles  of 
Atlantic  Ocean  beaches. 

I  In  the  building  of  a  sounder 


North  Carolina 

Total  .4rea:  53,712  Square  Milea;  Land,  49,142  Square  1 
Water,  4,570  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 


Industry 

.Active 

Establish¬ 
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Engaged 

Income 
from 
Payrolls 
k  P^6ts 

Output 
($  MU.) 

Output'” 
1951  B 

’  Output 
IM939 

(000) 

(000) 

(1  Mil.) 

($  MU.)  1 

[($MU.) 

FsnninK . 

286.9 

569 

$630 

$1,097 

$1,101 

$331 

Other  Rural . 

.3 

7 

10 

14 

13 

4 

Mininx . 

.1 

4 

13 

23 

20 

4 

Raw  Materials . 

287.3 

580 

$653 

$1,134 

$1,134 

$339 

Construction . 

118 

474 

991 

708 

76 

Manufacturing  .... 

7.4 

449 

1,613 

6,426 

6,181 

1,421 

ftocessing . 

12.8 

567 

$2,087 

$7,417 

$6,889 

$91,497 

Utilities . 

3.7 

80 

374 

613 

601 

97 

Finance . 

3.9 

31 

175 

388 

356 

85 

Supplementary . 

7.8 

111 

$549 

$1,001 

$956 

$182 

Wholesale  Trade . 

3.7 

47 

278 

3,700 

3,145 

831 

Retail  Trade . 

30.5 

180 

713 

3,060 

2,600 

633 

Service  Trades . 

17.4 

115 

286 

479 

466 

180 

Distributive . 

51.6 

342 

$1,277 

$7,239 

$6,300 

$1,624 

All  Enterprise . 

359.3 

1,600 

$4,566 

$16,791 

$15,279 

$3,642 

Manufacturing 
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- 1952 - 

Income 
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Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  &  m6ts 

Output 
($  MU.) 

Output 

1961 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

Food . 

.9 

21 

$70 

$487 

$478 

$69 

Tobacco . 

.1 

48 

146 

1,476 

1,284 

539 

Textiles . 

1.1 

234 

887 

2,870 

2,688 

550 

Apparel . 

.2 

15 

33 

127 

123 

19 

Paper,  etc . 

.1 

9 

66 

197 

244 

26 

Printing . . 

.6 

6 

27 

63 

68 

14 

Chemicals . 

.2 

10 

86 

259 

343 

51 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod _ 

* 

* 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Rubber . 

* 

1 

3 

12 

9 

1 

Leather . 

• 

2 

9 

17 

34 

15 

Nondurables . 

3.2 

346 

$1,308 

$5,509 

$5575 

$1,284 

Lumber . 

3.0 

37 

108 

300 

305 

46 

Furniture . 

.4 

33 

81 

278 

239 

59 

Stone,  etc . 

.2 

7 

23 

56 

60 

12 

Primary  Metals . 

.1 

3 

21 

91 

92 

6 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

3 

12 

35 

30 

2 

Machinery . 

.2 

7 

28 

59 

76 

7 

Electrical  Machinery.... 

♦ 

10 

24 

67 

68 

Transp.  Equipment . 

.1 

2 

6 

20 

22 

2 

Instruments . 

* 

3 

1 

* 

Misc.  Manufacturing . . . 

.1 

1 

6 

10 

13 

3 

Durables . 

4  2 

103 

$309 

$917 

$906 

$137 

All  Manufacturing . 

7  4 

449 

$1,617 

$8,426 

$6,181 

$1,421 

*  Too  small  for  tabulation. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  "BLUE  BOOK  OF  SOUTHERN  PROGRESS — 1953. 


economy  in  North  Carolina,  the 
state  in  1937  set  up  within  its  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  and  De¬ 
velopment  the  State  advertising 
and  tourist  travel  division.  It  had 
taken  North  Carolina  some  years 
to  realize  the  value  of  a  statement 
once  made  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb  that 
“All  North  Carolina  needs  is  a 
press  agent.” 

Today  the  tourist  business  in 
North  Carolina,  a  state  which 
proudly  and  justifiably  boasts  of 
being  a  “Variety  Vacationland”  in 
that  it  can  offer  the  most  exacting 
tourists  everything  almost  that  they 
may  wish  for  and  seek,  is  currently 
placed  at  $300-million  a  year. 
There’s  something  doing  all  year 
in  North  Carolina.  Spring,  Au¬ 
tumn  and  Summer  are  the  big 
seasons,  but  hunters  and  golfers 
find  Winter  niade  to  order  at  Mid- 
South  resorts  and  on  the  coast. 

Large  Tourist  Business 

Symphonic  dramas  abound  in 
the  Tar  Heel  State,  running  from 
the  oldest,  ‘The  Lost  Colony,” 


on  historic  Roanoke  Island,  where 
Virginia  Dare,  first  white  child  to 
be  born  in  the  America  that  the 
early  colonists  called  ‘The  New 
World,”  to  “Unto  These  Hills,”  a 
moving  drama  staged  during  the 
Summer  months  on  the  Qualla 
Reservation,  home  of  the  eastern 
band  of  Cherokee  Indians  deep  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
from  every  state  in  the  union  and 
many  foreign  countries  come  to 
North  Carolina  annually  to  see  the 
historical  dramas  at  Manteo,  Cher¬ 
okee,  Boone,  Kings  Mountain, 
Asheville,  and  wherever  else  North 
Carolinians  may  get  together  and 
do  something  about  keeping  alive 
the  history  of  a  state  that  has  lit¬ 
erally  reeked  with  history  since 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  his  first 
colonists  into  what  is  now  North 
Carolina  in  the  I500’s. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent 
beaches  stretching  up  and  down  a 
picturesque  coast.  North  Carolina 
has  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 


which  recently  ended  its  13th  year  has  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
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WRIGHT  MEMORIAL  NEAR 
KITTY  HAWK,  N.  C. 


They,  Too,  Chose 
ACCESSIBLE 

i\0RTII  CUOLiy 


. where,  on  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 

the  First  Flight,  industry  continues  to  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  easy-to-get-to  isolation. 

Your  plant  in  North  Carolina  is  "accessible"  to 
a  large,  dispersed  labor  force  .  .  .  raw  materials 
.  .  .  abundant  power  . . .  the  world's  major  markets. 
Yet,  there  is  "isola¬ 
tion"  from  dangerous 
congestion,  crowded 
living  conditions  and 
unstable  labor.  ''«»t 


For  o  list  of  industrial  sites 
and  buildings  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  communicate  with 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.  RALEIGH,  N.  C 


Ben  E.  Douglas 
Diroctor 
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An  air  view  of  the  huge  plant  of  the  Ecusta  Paper  Corp.  at  Brevard, 
N.  C..  where  several  hundred  workers  are  employed  in  manufacture 
of  cigarette  paper  and  cellophane  products.  This  plant  is  said  to  he 
one  of  the  world's  largest  devoted  to  manufacture  of  cigarette  pafier 
for  the  huge  cigarette  manufacturing  plants  of  American  Tobacco  Co.. 
Liggett-Myers  Co..  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company,  and  others  engaged  in 
manufacture  of  cigarettes. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

the  increase.  State  expenditures 
have  increased  tremendously  in  the 
past  25  years  as  North  Carolina 
provided  more  and  better  services 
for  its  more  than  four  million  cit¬ 
izens. 

Water  Resources 

In  helping  build  a  better  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  people  of  the  state, 
the  Governor,  the  State  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development, 
and  Director  Douglas  have  called 
upon  municipal  and  county  gov¬ 
ernments,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
civic  clubs,  and  the  general  public 
to  aid  in  the  statewide  campaign 
for  development  of  all  the  areas  of 
North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina,  which  has  3,600 
square  miles  of  water,  is  blessed  in 
this  respect.  The  Governor  has 
already  set  out  to  develop  these 
vast  water  resources  of  the  state. 
He  persuaded  the  1953  General 
Assembly  to  add  $47,000  to  the 
biennial  appropriations  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  engineering  and  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  of  North  Carolina's 
many  small  ports  and  waterways. 

This  survey,  which  is  to  be  made 
by  an  out-of-state  engineering  firm 
of  wide  reputation,  is  expected  to 
bring  about  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state's  smaller  ports 
and  waterways,  many  of  which  are 
on  the  Intracoastal  Waterways. 


The  Tar  Heel  State  has  already 
set  out  to  get  more  of  the  mari¬ 
time  business  than  it  has  had  thus 
far.  Within  the  past  few  years  it 
has  spent  $7,500,000  to  modern¬ 
ize  deep-water  ports  at  Wilmnig- 
ton  and  Morehead  City  so  that 
ocean-going  ships  can  have  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  handling  import 
and  export  goods.  Dedication  of 
these  ports  was  held  in  1952  and 
now  every  resource  is  being  used 
to  bring  business  to  these  two 
ports. 


W'iser  use  of  the  state's  vast  for¬ 
ests  of  more  than  18  million  acres 
is  a  “must"  in  North  Carolina. 
Reforestation  is  being  pushed  as 
never  before  as  pulpwood  dealers, 
lumbermen,  and  others  cooperate 
in  planting  and  in  providing  forest 
tree  seedlings,  and  practicing  wiser 
forestry  policies. 

Such  emphasis  on  good  forestry 
practices  is  understandable  when 
it  is  known  and  realized  that  the 
state’s  forests,  which  form  about 
58%  of  North  Carolina’s  total 


area,  furnished  raw  materials  in 
1952  that,  when  manufactured  in¬ 
to  finished  products,  had  a  sales 
value  of  $773,000,000,  according 
to  the  nine  Book  of  Southern 
Progress. 

More  hardwood  trees  are  being 
grown  to  supply  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  state’s  many  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturing  plants.  De¬ 
mands  for  various  species  of  the 
Southern  pine  such  as  slash,  lob¬ 
lolly,  longleaf,  and  shortleaf  are 
increasing  and  more  of  these  arc 
having  to  be  grown. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more 
reforestation.  Governor  Umstead 
persuaded  the  1953  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  appropriate  $243,000  for 
construction  of  a  new  State  forest 
tree  seedling  nursery  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  production  of  the  present 
two  State-owned  nurseries.  These 
two  nurseries  last  year  produced 
about  12  million  seedlings,  but 
they  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the 
demands  as  Tar  Heel  landowners 
and  farmers  are  apparently  consid¬ 
ering  the  timber  crop  as  much  a 
cash  crop  as  they  do  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  and  other  farm-grown 
commodities. 

300  Known  Minerals 

North  Carolina  is  rich  in  min¬ 
erals.  It  has.  according  to  Dr. 
J.  L.  Stuckey,  State  geologist,  more 
than  300  known  different  minerals. 

More  attention  is  going  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


Since  1870:  The  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN 

Since  1896:  The  ASHEVILLE  TIMES 

‘‘Dedicated  to  The  Upbuilding 
of  Western  North  Carolina” 


Home  of  The  Ashci  ille  Citizen -Times  Company 

Stepping  Fast  with  the 
Fasf-Sfepping  South  .  . . 
North  Carolina's  Great,  Growing 

Asheville  Market 


When  the  SNPA  was  organized  in  1S)03,  these  newspapers  were  already 
•  fairly  old  in  service  to  Asheville  and  her  neighbors  •  The  years  naturally 
have  brought  many  rewards,  but  none  has  been  so  satisfying  as  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sharing  in  the  amazing  development  of  this  19'COunty  empire  we 
so  proudly  call  "home”  •  To  participate  constructively  in  the  opppor- 
tunities  that  brighten  the  future  is  our  first  thought  •  Watch  Wester* 
North  Carolina! 


Secret  of  modern  manufacturing  plants,  farming  at 
its  diversified  best,  throngs  of  vacationers,  important 
mining  and  mineral  processing.  Year  'round  good 
butinetti  Sound,  steady  development! 

Buying  Income  $462,287,000* 

•  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Representatives: 

Th*  BRANHAM  Ceapaay 


MORNIN6  EVENING 

CITIZENfrTIMES 

SUNDAY  CITI2EN -TIMES 
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Keepmg/pace 


with  PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Today— 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
is  the  largest  daily  newspaper 
—  advertising  and  circulation  -- 
in  the  Carolinas. 


Alone,  it  effectively  covers  the  ^ 
GREATEST  RETAIL  MARKET 
between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
. . .  and  at  a  milline  rate 
among  the  lowest  in  America. 


kepresemted  Satioumth  by 

SAWYER  FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT 
ATLANTA.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

continued  from  pai^e  104 
given  the  development  of  these 
mineral  resources.  The  state  has 
long  been  known  for  its  sheet  mica 
production,  especially  in  the  Spruce 
Pine  section. 

Many  other  minerals  are  now 
being  taken  from  North  Carolina 
soil  and  some  of  them  arc  espe¬ 
cially  vital  in  the  national  defense 
effort. 

Among  the  goals  that  Director 
Douglas  has  set  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  building  of  a  better 
economy  for  North  C.arolina  is  the 
home  processing  of  many  of  these 
mineral  resources.  He  feels,  as 
do  naany  others,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be 
more  processing  plants  for  minerals 
in  the  state.  By  the  same  token  he 
feels  there  should  be  more  process¬ 
ing  plants  for  the  state’s  vast  sea¬ 
food  production,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  now  processed  for  mar¬ 
keting  in  other  states,  and  which  is 
labeled  as  being  products  of  those 
states.  This  has  long  been  a  sore 
spot  with  many  North  Carolinians 
and  there  are  strong  indications 
that  something  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Umstead. 

Power  Facilities 

Among  its  other  resources  the 
Tar  Heel  State  is  blessed  with 


imple  electric  power  resources.  In 
1951,  according  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  figures,  North 
Carolina  ranked  third  in  the  South¬ 
east  in  production  of  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity.  This  state  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  9,905,032,000 
kwh,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
in  the  order  named.  Preliminary 
figures  for  1952  show  the  kwh  pro¬ 
duction  in  North  Carolina  in  1952 
exceeded  the  ten  billion  mark. 

In  the  state  the  Electric  Member¬ 
ship  Corporation,  municipalities, 
public  institutions,  and  privately- 
owned  and  operated  electric  util¬ 
ities  were  serving  a  total  of  481,- 
1 13  consumers  on  July  1,  1952,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  North  Carolina 
Rural  Electrification  Authority. 
These  consumers  were  being  serv^ 
over  72.673  miles  of  electric  lines. 

Of  considerable  significance  is 
the  fact  that  on  July  1,  1952,  the 
percentage  of  state  farms  electri¬ 
fied  was  90.4  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  at  the  time  of 
88.1%.  All  told,  260,811  of  the 
state’s  farms  had  electric  power  on 
July  1,  1952. 

Tax  Structure 

There  are  no  state  taxes  in  North 
Carolina  on  property  except  on  in¬ 
tangible  property.  Ad  valorem 
taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by 
cities  and  counties  at  the  local 
level.  North  Carolina  is  one  of 
32  states  levying  a  sales  and  use 
tax.  but  in  respect  to  industry  this 


level  is  favorable,  according  to  Eu¬ 
gene  Shaw,  State  Commissioner  of 
Revenue.  The  state  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  an  income  tax  since  1921. 

“It  has  long  been  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  when  prospective  indus¬ 
tries  have  carefully  analyzed  our 
state  and  local  structure  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  with  that  of  other  jurisdic¬ 
tions  they  have  found  the  com¬ 
parison  favorable  in  most  cases,” 
Commissioner  Shaw  said. 

As  to  North  Carolina’s  bonded 
indebtedness,  the  figure  may  seem 
large  to  some  when  they  compare 
it  with  that  of  some  other  states. 
But  State  Treasurer  Edwin  M. 
Gill  has  a  ready  answer  for  those 
who  would  hurl  the  shafts  of  criti¬ 
cism  at  the  Tar  Heel  State  for  in¬ 
creasing  its  debt  for  various  and 
sundry  purposes  such  as  $200-mil- 
lion  for  a  secondary  road  system 
since  1949,  and  for  other  items 
deemed  necessary  in  the  forward 
march  of  a  progressive  state  such 
as  North  Carolina  prides  itself  on 
being. 

The  state  recently  marketed 
$14,250,000  of  Permanent  Im¬ 
provement  bonds  and  Treasurer 
Gill  pointed  out  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  North  Carolina  provides 
in  substance  that  the  state  shall  not 
contract  a  debt  in  any  biennium 
and  pledge  its  faith  and  credit  to 
the  payment  thereof  for  an  amount 
in  excess  of  two-thirds  the  amount 
by  which  the  outstanding  debt  of 
like  kind  shall  have  been  reduced 


in  the  next  preceding  biennium, 
unless  the  subject  is  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  voters  at  an 
election.  The  Permanent  Improve¬ 
ment  bonds  i.ssued  came  within  the 
two-thirds  limitation  and  approval 
of  the  voters  was  not  required. 

Taking  what  he  termed  “the 
whole  picture  of  the  outstanding 
debt  of  North  Carolina”  when  the 
Permanent  Improvement  Bonds 
were  offered  for  sale  on  August  3, 
1953,  Treasurer  Gill  said: 

Bonded  Indebtedness 

“As  of  July  2,  1953,  there  was 
the  old  General  Fund  debt  of 
$29,172,000,  the  old  Highway 
Fund  debt  of  $23,934,000,  our 
Secondary  Road  Fund  debt  of 
$182,400,000  and  $26,085,000 
General  Fund  Bonds  for  schools 
and  ports  sold  in  November,  1950, 
making  a  total  gross  outstanding 
debt  of  $261,591,000.  However, 
when  we  consider  that  adequate 
provision  has  already  been  made 
through  Sinking  Funds  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  both  the  old  General 
Fund  debt  and  the  old  Highway 
Fund  debt  and  that  the  Secondary 
Road  Fund  debt  is  well  provided 
for  through  a  one-cent  gas  tax 
irrevocably  pladged  to  its  retire¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  outstanding 
debt  of  North  Carolina  is  now  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  unmatured  balance 
of  school  buildings  and  port  bonds 
in  the  amount  of  $26,085,000.” 

(Continued  on  page  III) 


DURHAM 


In  %  RetailsSSff^ease 


Soles  Management  reported  Durham  retail  soles 
in  1952  up  19%  over  1951 — the  largest  goin 
of  any  North  Carolina  market. 

Even  during  level-off  periods,  Durham's  stability  is 
pronounced.  No  wonder  Babson  describes  Durham  as 
being  "most  nearly  depression  proof  " 

Consistent  consumer  demand  for  Durham-made  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  cigarettes  and  textiles,  plus  the  constant  pay 
rolls  of  the  South's  greatest  educational  and  medical  cen. 
ter,  keep  Durham  cash  registers  ringing  year  after  year 

One  buy— and  only  one  buy— covers 
this  amazingly  steady  market! 


Durham  HBrald  &  Sun  newspupers 


ABC:  52,350 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
AND  FASTEST  GROWING 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


FORT^ -SEVEN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE— The  Jefferson  Standard, 
founded  in  1S>07,  now  serves  more  than  350.000  policyholders  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  company  operates  in  29  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

FINANCIAL  STRENGTH — Total  assets  now  exceed  $338  Million. 
Capital,  surplus,  and  contingency  funds  exceed  $43  Million. 

BENEFITS  PAID  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  BENEFICI¬ 
ARIES — ^Total  payments  to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries  in  1952 
aggregated  Si 3,504,235,  the  greatest  sum  ever  paid  in  benefits 
in  any  one  year  by  the  company.  Policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
have  received  a  total  of  more  than  $235  Million  from  Jefferson 
Standard  since  organization  of  the  company  in  1907. 

POLICY  FOR  EVERY  LIFE  INSURANCE  NEEI>— The  company 
offers  a  wide  range  of  policy  plans;  Retirement  Income,  Educa¬ 
tional  Funds,  Business  Life  Insurance,  Family  Income,  etc.  There's 
a  Jefferson  Standard  policy  for  every  life  insurance  need. 

"A  JEFFERSON  STANDARD  POLICY  IS  A  DECLAR¬ 
ATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  FAMILY." 

JEFFERSON  STANDARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  (0. 


Home  Office 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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In  the  eleven  Southern  States  which  include: 

Alabama  Georgia  Mississippi  Tennessee 

Arkansas  Kentucky  NORTH  CAROLINA  Virginia 

Florida  Louisiana  South  Carolino 

/ 

there  ore  51  markets,  which  because  of  size  and  importance,  are  recognized  os  either  Metropolitan  or  Potentiol  Metropolitan 
Markets.  Advertisers  usually  first  select  the  more  important  of  these  Metropolitan  Market  areas  for  promotion,  becouse  of 
the  corKentration  of  consumers  and  economies  of  distribution,  etc.  Ranked  in  carder  of  importonce,  bosed  on  number  of 
families,  here  ore  the  20  largest  Metropolitan  Markets  in  the  eleven  states  listed  above: 


1.  New  Orleans 

6.  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 

11.  Jacksonville 

16.  Augusta 

2.  Atlanta 

7.  Memphis 

12.  Nashville 

17.  Charlotte 

3.  Miami 

8.  Norfolk'Portsmouth 

13.  Chattanooga 

18.  Shreveport 

4.  LouUville 

9.  Richmond 

14.  Mobile 

19.  GREENSBORO-High  Point 

5.  Birmingham 

10.  Knoxville 

15.  Little  Rock 

20.  Baton  Rouge 

Note  thot  the  Greensboro  Metropolitan  Area  ranks  19th  among  the  primary  Southern  Metropolitan  Markets  on  the  basis  of 
Number  of  Families,  but  note  now  that  the  Greensboro  Market  jumps  to  the  fore  when  it  is  ranked  with  the  some  morkets 
on  other  bases: 


GREENSBORO  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SOUTHERN  MARKET  RANKING 


Total  Retail  Sales 

15th 

Automotive 

17th 

Food  Store 

15th 

Drug  .... 

18th 

Gen'l  Mdse— (Dept. 

Apparel 

14th 

Stores)  .... 

9th 

Gas  Serv.  Station 

.  15th 

Furn-House-Radio 

14th 

Hardware 

.  16th 

Jewelry 

.  .  .  1 6th 

Per  Family  Retail  Sales  1st  in  South,  8th  in  U.S.A. 


Aufhortfy  $al«s  A4or»09em«nf 

No  other  Metropolitan  Market  in  the  Carolinas,  maintains  ranking  in  "the  top  twenty"  for  all  10  major  sales  clossifications. 

The  only  medium  with  dominant  coverage  in  the  Growing  Greensboro  ABC  Market,  and 
with  selling  influence  in  over  half  of  North  Carolina! 


Qreensboro 
J^ews  and  Kecord 


GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Represented  Nationally  by 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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TEXTILES 


Weaving  Economic  Magic  in  South 


Throughout  the  farflung  South,  John  Mebane 

from  the  sprawling  expanse  of  ^ 

Texas  to  the  fertile  hiUs  and  val-  directly  upon  textiles  for  their  live- 


leys  of  Virginia,  one  of  mankind’s  jihood 


oldest  industries  is  weaving  today 
an  economic  magic. 

It  is  a  magic  that  is  transforming 


Thousands  of  others  depend  up¬ 
on  it  indirectly. 


Labor  of  a  high  quality  was  also 
available  in  abundance.  Distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  were  good. 


high  level  as  mechanization  forces 
a  shift  of  surplus  farm  labor  to 
the  towns  and  cities. 

Efficient  Plants 

Efficiency  in  plant  design  has 


And  state  and  local  governments  been  one  of  the  major  factors  en- 


This  economic  magic  has  not  were  demonstrating  a  sympathetic  abling  the  textile  industry  in  Dixie 


sleepy  hamlets  into  thriving  villages  been  accomplished  overnight:  Like  attitude  toward  industry,  encourag-  to  keep  ahead  of  its  competition  in 
and  sluggish  villages  into  bustling  the  advances  in  so  many  other  ing  its  growth  by  generally  fair  other  areas.  The  new  plants  bear 


towns.  It  is  a  magic  that  is  echoed  fields,  that  in  textiles  has  been  treatment,  including  a  disposition  little  resemblance  to  the  old- 


in  the  tinkle  of  cash  in  merchants’  achieved  —  until  recent  years  —  not  to  impose  confiscatory  taxes.  fashioned  textile  mills.  Sleek,  air- 


tills  and  an  increasing  influx  of  slowly,  sometimes  painfully,  but  Whereas  in  1880  the  South  had  cooled  and  most  of  them  housing 


dollars  to  swell  the  tax  digests  of  always  with  a  determined  persis-  only  5.3%  of  the  nation’s  spindles,  all  operations  on  a  single  floor 


states  and  counties  and  municipali-  tence. 
ties.  Act 

Textile  Revolution  this  o 

It  is  a  magic,  too,  that  is  reflect- 


tence.  compared  to  81%  for  New  Eng-  level,  these  plants  are  designed  for 

Actually,  the  textile  industry  in  land,  by  1920  the  percentage  had  maximum  production  at  the  lowest 
this  country  had  its  beginnings  in  risen  to  22.4  in  the  South  and  had  cost.  They  are  located  on  tracts 
New  England  in  Colonial  days,  declined  to  67.6  in  the  New  Eng-  and  in  areas  which  permit  them  to 


ed  in  the  resolutely  rising  standard  although  cotton  mills  were  estab-  land  area. 


of  living  visible  now  throughout  I'shed  in  the  South  as  early  as 


all  Dixie. 


1789  and  were  in  successful  opera- 


81  %  of  Production 
Half  a  dozen  years  later  the 


expand  with  maximum  ease  and 
minimum  expense. 

The  fact  is  that  mills  all  over 


That  industry  is  textiles,  on  the  ‘'0“  ‘he  Carolinas  and  Georgia  southerners,  with  47.5%  of  the 
threshold  in  the  South  of  a  revolu-  the  early  1800’s.  . . .  .u.:,  tions  of  their  World  War  II  profits 


spindles  in  place,  trailed  their  rivals 


III  Viiw  vri  a  ivvvriu'’  .  «  .  «  apilIUlvo  III  UiaWy  iiaiivvi  tliwil  llTOio  •  *  i  *,  •  U  U.*!’* 

tion  that  may  prove  as  significant  ^  Dixies  economy  in  those  ^^^jy  In  1927  Dixie  took  plant  expansions,  rehabiiita- 

and  as  far-reaching  as  that  which  adapted  to  growing  cotton  since  forged  t^odernization  and  installa- 

came  on  the  heels  of  the  introduc-  '•^ther  than  to  processing  it;  and  jhis  re-  most  efii- 

tion  of  the  commercial  cotton  gin  ^he  bulk  of  manufacturing  thrived  ^an  boast  approximately  81%  ‘yP«^  machinery.  Their 

and  the  broad  application  of  power  Land  of  the  Puritans.  ^ll  cotton  textile  production  in  need  now,  of  course,  is  the 


and  the  broad  application  of  power 
to  looms  and  spinning  machines. 
New  Cotton  Fibers 


Most  of  those  early  mills  which  the  United  States. 


were  established  and  had  begun  to  Moreover,  its  leadership  in  pro¬ 


provision  of  flexible  and  elective 
depreciation  rates  on  their  equip¬ 
ment  which  not  onlv  will  enable 


One  of  the  most  interesting  new  South  were  de-  duction  of  synthetic  fibers  is  un-  wnicn  noi  oniy  win  enaoic 

_..i _  •  stroved  durinc  the  3Var  Between  unH  even  the  wnnlen  in-  ‘^em  to  buy  new  machinery  faster 


develooments  in  vears  announced  ^troyed  during  the  War  Between  disputed,  and  even  the  woolen  in-  !  ,  ,  .X  T  macninery  lasicr 
aeveiopments  in  years — announced  .  c  t  a  t  e  s  an  nnnieacantness  ..L.,  hut  also  will  keep  the  basic,  heavy 

only  a  few  weeks  ago — is  the  pro-  .  .  t  .  ...  P  . .  dustry  now  appears  heading  toward  inHiictr'toc  Kiic\7  rl^cnitA  nraHlial 


only  a  tew  weeks  ago— is  the  pro-  L  i  i  ^  1  nuw  n^au  j^dustries  busv  desoite  the  2radual 

duction  of  a  new  family  of  fibers  "  £  iwlS-over  to  a  peaceViL®  econ- 


from  cotton.  Designated  T-7,  this  necessary  to  invest  in  eracy 

’  new  plants. 


new  series  of  fibers  is  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  ordinary  cotton 


Unlike  Topsy,  the  textile  indus- 


Nevertheless,  by  the  turn  of  the  try — now  concentrated  largely  in 


switch-over  to  a  peacetime  econ¬ 
omy. 

An  earlier  practice  on  the  part 


iiic  icac-licill  \J1  UlUlllalV  CULLUll  y - nciw  aivM  laiKviv  iii  ^  •  _a*— « 

fiber,  yarn  or  fabric  with  a  chem-  cew-ry.  >  "<"bl>=r  of.Northera  Alabama,  the  Carolinas  and  °Vrd%reHiducemen"lsKS 


ical  during  a  basic  process  called  manufacturers,  harassed  by  mount-  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  and  Vir-  ,  j  .u  .  i  *  •  .i,.:, 

“cyanoethylation.”  trough  this  ing  costs  and  other  difficulties,  be-  ginialhas  not  just  -growed.”  In  L^earh^s  g^  atlv 

process,  cotton  is  transformed  8an  to  look  Southward  to  ascertain  the  main  its  development  has  been  greatly  aiminisnea  in  re 

into  a  structurally  different  type  of  the  possibilities  there  for  the  estab-  orderly  and  precise;  and  the  logic 

fiber.  The  T-7  fiber  family  retains  I'shment  of  a  textile  industry  that  behind  its  progress  has  not  trucked  iK 

Lu..  r-  could  he  exnected  to  nrove  a  rea-  such  inducements  because  of  the 


the  appearance,  feel  and  other  fa-  could  be  expected  to  prove  a  rea 
miliar  characteristics  of  cotton  but  sonably  profitable  investment. 


with  trifles. 


takes  on  significant  added  proper¬ 
ties.  These  include  permanent  re- 
sistent  to  attack  by  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  retention  of  strength  to  a 


Region  Well  Suited  for  Plants  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in 


other  multiple  advantages  already 
The  simple  fact  is  that  textiles  existing. 


What  they  found  opened  their  the  South  than  elsewhere.  For  one 


eyes — and  their  pocketbooks. 


thing,  the  proximity  to  raw  cotton 


From  the  standpoints  of  climate,  reduces  transportation  costs.  More- 


greater  degree  after  exposure  to  availabiil'y  and  cheapness  of  raw  over,  instead  of  diminishing  se 


Favorable  Taxes 
Legislatures  of  Southern  states, 
though  acutely  aware  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  greater  revenues 


wet  and  dry  heat,  and  greater  re-  materials,  water  and  power,  no  re-  verely,  the  supply  of  available,  from  taxes,  are  aware  at  the  same 
ceptivity  to  all  classes  of  dyes,  gion  of  the  nation  was  better  suited  adaptable  and  easily-trained  native  that  taxes  can  reach  the  point 


including  acid  dyes  normally  un-  to  textile  manufacturing, 
satisfactory  on  cotton.  The  new 
development  was  initiated  and  su¬ 
pervised  during  the  last  three  and 
a  half  years  by  Dr.  Jack  Compton, 
technical  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Textile  Technology. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that 
the  textile  industry,  through  its  own 
cooperative  research  facilities,  has 
created  a  new  fiber.  Textile  manu¬ 
facturers  own  and  finance  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Textile  Technology. 

1,500  Plants 

In  an  estimated  1,500  plants  in  ..  .w., 

the  14  states  comprising  the  broad 

Southland,  a  total  of  more  than  v  I ‘r ' 

650,600  men  and  women  depend  -"p'l 


workers  remains  at  a  relatively  °f  diminishing  returns.  Conse¬ 
quently,  instead  of  discouraging 


Mr.  Mebane  is  Atlanta  Editor 
of  Textile  Information  Service. 


Aerial  view  of  Utica-Mohawk  Division  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc., 
near  Cleinson,  S.  C.,  which  covers  roughly  140  acres  and  is  the 
largest  cotton  mill  in  the  world  on  one  floor. 


the  location  of  textile  and  other 
industries  by  confiscatory  tax  struc¬ 
tures,  most  of  the  states  maintain 
what  even  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  consider  generally  fair  taxes 
on  industry  with  only  isolated  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

But  there  are  factors  other  than 
these  very  tangible  ones  which 
have  fostered  in  the  Southland  the 
development  and  growth  of  textiles 
to  the  point  where  this  industry 
has  become  a  primary  bulwark  of 
the  economy. 

One  is  the  emergence  among 
textile  executives  of  a  keen  social 
consciousness  which  has  manifest 
itself  in  tremendous  improvements 
throughout  whole  communities. 
Management  has,  in  short,  awak¬ 
ened  to  an  intense  awareness  of 
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TFYTILES  health  facilities,  modern  hous- 

ing,  welfare  programs  and  cultural 
and  educational  advances  which,  in 
industry’s  responsibilities  to  social  all  probability,  would  not  other- 
and  economic  progress.  It  realizes  wise  have  materialized,  at  least  as 
that  these  responsibilities  go  be-  rapidly  as  they  have. 


yond  their  own  industry  and  repre¬ 
sent,  in  fact,  obligations  to  a  so- 


Social  Activities 

Today  the  majority  of  Southern 


ciety  of  which  this  industry  is  a  ca^^^  on  organised 

basic  part.  recreational  and  social  activities 

And  hey  are  heeding  those  re-  employes,  have  paid  va- 

nrn.ir  ^  n.rt  nation  plans  insurance  programs, 

f  th  Hr.u/  far  iht‘v  ^ud  retirement  or  pension  systems, 

of  the  economy.  How  ^  they  ^ 

have  gone  in  this  respect  is  indi-  employe-management  rela- 

cated  in  a  recent  survey  among  ® 

Alahima  textile  olants  The  sur-  tionship— a  type  of  relationship 
^  ■  .  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  uni- 

vey,  versally  prevalent  in  industry, 

operating  a  total  of  47  individu^  J  ^  ^ 

anH"'/7“7!rQ  edlni,  -narch  of  textile  progress  has  been 

r5%hr.hS’mmswe?e°2  !->' 

diking  a  dive™.y  of  coa,nu„.  ™P'~e„ 

ity  activities  ranging  from  sponsor-  .  »/» 

ship  of  youth  organizati^s  to  on  research  or  greater  readiness  to 

building  of  schools,  hospitals  and  ‘*’’xhe' expansion  of  research  activ- 
churches  ,«  serve  .heir  eommun-  Tad'DiS", 

'  ■  ,  line  has  been  almost  phenomenal 

Community  Programs  jn  j^e  last  decade.  It  is  true  that 

Mill  expenditures  on  commun-  this  area  had  lagged  far  behind  the 
ity  programs  in  that  one  state  remainder  of  the  nation  for  many 
alone  ran  into  millions  of  dollars  years  in  research;  but  today  the 
last  year.  The  benefits  accrued  not  migration  of  industry  into  this  re- 
only  to  plant  employes  but  to  all  gion  to  take  advantage  of  its  na- 
residents  of  the  towns  and  cities  tural  resources  and  other  facilities 
in  which  those  mills  were  situated,  is  being  accompanied  by  a  spectac- 


Here  are  typical  examples: 


ular  growth  in  both  applied  and 


One  mill  company  contributed  fundamental  research, 
to  the  community  in  which  it  is  Within  the  last  year  there  has 
located  a  school  building  and  pub-  been  greater  emphasis  upon  re¬ 
lic  utilities  valued  at  about  three-  search  in  textiles  than  at  any  time 


quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 


in  the  industry’s  history.  Several 


Another  company  and  its  offi-  of  the  more  than  100  research 
cials  gave  about  $350,000  toward  laboratories  or  major  research  ad- 
erecting  a  new  hospital,  donated  ditions  constructed  in  the  region 
an  additional  amount  to  buy  more  during  that  period  are  devoting 
land  for  construction  of  a  nurses’  all  or  part  of  their  facilities  to  tex- 
home  and  later  expansions  and  tile  research, 
made  up  losses  totaling  $15,000  Textile  Schools 

which  had  been  incurred  by  the  Moreover,  the  area’s  fine  textile 
hospital  in  caring  for  patients  with-  schools  continue  to  loom  larger  in 


out  funds  to  pay  their  own  way. 
Still  another  contributed  to  its 


the  textile  research  picture. 

In  Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  tex- 


community  an  electric  and  water  jj|g  industry  has  pioneered  in  es- 
utility  system,  two  school  build-  tablishing  the  Institute  of  Textile 


mgs  and  a  church. 


Technology,  said  to  be  the  first  co- 


POWER  PRODUCTION 
in  the 

PIEDMONT  CAROLIN  AS 
for  Industry  .  .  . 
for  Business  .  .  . 
for  Progress 

The  amazing  growth  of  power  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Duke  System  is  seen 
here  at  a  glance. 

Additional  output  capability  of  4.8 
billion  kilowatt  hours  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  plant  additions  in  the  years 
1952-1953-1954,  as  follows: 

Yearly  Output 

I-lant  Capability  Vnits  Year 

River  Bend. 

near  Charlotte, 

N.  C . 1,100.000.000  KWH  2  1952  J 

Burk,  near  H 

SaCntbury,  H 

c . 1,700.000,000  KWH  2  1963  ■ 

River  Bend, 
near 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  1, *00.000.000  KWH  2  1961 


BILLION 
-|U  KWH 


I  j.O  BILLION 
Si  '  kwh 


8  BILLION 
KWH 


/BILLION 
KWH 


./a  BILLION 
We  KWH 


5  billion 

KWH 


4  BILLION 
KWH 


1.  BILLION 
KWH 


These  and  scores  of  similar  proj-  operative  venture  of  its  kind  in 
ects  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  research  and  graduate  education, 
underlaken  as  obligations  of  good  jhe  School  of  Textile  Technol- 
mizcnship.  As  H.  K.  Hallett,  of  ogy  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
harlotte,  N.  C.,  president  of  the  tute  is  cooperating  with  mills  in 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  that  state  in  applied  research  proj- 
Institute,  phrased  it,  such  projects  designed  to  lower  costs  and 
constitute  a  recognition  on  the  part  increase  quality 
of  this  industry  of  the  need  “to  .  ^  Technolocical  Colleee 
create  a  greater  wealth  in  human  ^ 

values  ’’  ®  cotton  research  program  for 

At  th»  \M  u  II  *.  some  time  has  been  the  No.  1 

also  pointed  out,  Ihe  iJduSr y  is  Project  of  the  Research  Committee, 
aware  of  its  economic  obligations,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 

which  entail  the  passing  along  of  oology,  the  A.  French  Textile 
proper  shares  of  the  benefits  of  School  has  its  own  testing  labora- 
modernization  and  increased  cffi-  lories,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
ciency  to  consumers,  employes  and  The  Textile  Education  Foundation, 
stockholders.  Naturally,  as  the  in-  •"c.,  a  nonprofit  organization  sup- 
dustry  is  able  to  produce  more  and  ported  by  Georgia  s  textile  mills 
better  products  at  lower  costs,  the  Bnd  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
size  of  the  shares  of  such  benefits  of  textile  education, 
increases.  A  tester  for  choosing  cotton 

This  enlightened  attitude  on  the  fibers  for  fabrics  with  desirable 
part  of  Southern  textile  manage-  wearabi'.ity  qualities  is  among  the 
ment  has  brought  to  communities  developments  which  have  come 
all  over  the  region  recreational  from  research  at  the  University  of 
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bringing  specialized  properties  to  sitate  greater  production  and  larger  new  plant  will  represent  an  invest- 


Tennessee's  Fiber  Research  Labor- 
ator\. 

Testing  Machines 
One  of  the  nation’s  leading  test¬ 
ing  machine  manufacturers  has 
taken  over  a  model  of  a  machine 
made  at  Clemson  College  for  test¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  cotton  fibers 


cotton  and  other  natural  fibers. 
The  time  is  here  when  a  fabric  can 
virtually  be  engineered  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose. 

The  ever-inquisitive  scientist  is 
delving  into  the  molecular  struc¬ 
ture  of  fibers  and  is  experimenting 
with  the  finishing  of  fabrics  with 
results  that  in  some  cases  have 
been  little  short  of  astonishing. 


numbers  of  employes  in  this  huge 
industry.  More  employes  mean 
larger  payrolls  and  larger  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Southern  economy. 

Just  as  cotton  textiles  continue 
to  move  Dixieward,  so  do  the  syn¬ 
thetics. 


ment  of  more  than  $35,000,000. 

The  Chemstrand  Corporation 
will  have  approximately  4,000  em¬ 
ployes  and  assets  in  excess  of 
$  1 50,000,000  when  its  current  two- 
plant  building  program  is  com¬ 
pleted  early  next  year.  It  was  or- 


The  synthetic  field  developments  ganized  in  March,  1949,  by  Mon- 
are  proceeding  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  santo  Chemical  Co.  and  American 
in  fact,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  Viscose  Corporation  to  carry  on 


Textile  problems  are  among  the  They  have  learned,  for  one  thing,  to  keep  track  of  them.  research  and  development  work  on 

major  concerns  of  the  Southern  that  by  treating  cotton  with  certain  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Frank  J.  acrylic  fibers.  The  Decatur,  Ala., 
Research  Institute,  organized  sev-  chemicals,  they  can  convert  it  in-  Soday,  director  of  research  of  the  plant  now  has  432  employes  and 
eral  years  ago  in  Birmingham  at  to  new  fibers  and  new  textile  mate-  Chemstrand  Corporation  (which  at  capacity  will  employ  about  1,- 
the  instigation  of  a  group  of  lead-  rials.  has  completed  a  vast  new  acrilan  000  and  will  turn  out  30,000,000 

ing  businessmen.  Innumerable  chemical  agents  are  fiber  plant  recently  at  Decatur,  pounds  of  Acrilan  a  year.  At 

Dozens  of  contributions  to  the  "ow  being  used  to  impart  various  Ala.,  and  is  investing  additional  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  company  has 

properties  to  cotton  goods.  At  millions  in  facilities  at  Pensacola,  under  construction  a  50,000,000- 
the  Southern  Regional  Research  Fla.),  synthetic  fibers  today  are  pounds-per-year  nylon  filament 
Laboratory,  there  has  been  de-  “almost  exclusively  a  Southern  in-  yarn  plant.  This  plant  now  has 
veloped  a  process  of  impregnating  dustry.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  218  employes  but  will  have  be- 
cotton  with  a  polymer  containing  contends,  the  South  “is  the  only  tween  2,500  and  3,000  at  capacity, 
phosphorous  which  promises  to  im-  logical  location  for  the  industry.”  It.  too,  will  come  into  full  produc- 
part  crease-resistance.  He  points  out  that  the  basic  raw 

Synthetics  Move  South  material  for  most  synthetic  fibers. 

This  is  but  a  bare  -mention  of  the  petro-chemicals,  are  obtained 
ercise  a  keenly  beneficial  effect  some  of  the  amazing  new  develop-  from  plants  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
u^>n  the  Southland.  The  wedding  ments  in  the  textile  field.  These  Texas,  and  the  synthetic  fibers  can 
of  cotton  and  chemistry  is  open-  developments  mean  new  products  converted^  into  finished  textiles  new  chemical  and  synthetic  fiber 
ing  new  vistas;  for,  just  as  chem-  and  better  quality  which,  in  turn,  finishing  plants  spread  all  plants  are  springing  up  and  exist- 

istry  brought  to  the  textile  indus-  lead  to  expanding  markets.  Ex-  the  region.  Incidentally,  the  jng  ones  are  being  expanded, 

tty  dozens  of  new  fibers,  it  is  now  panding  markets  naturallv  ncces-  chemical  industry  in  the  Lone  Star  Texas  City  Tex.  Monsanto 

State  received  Defense  Production  ’ 

i  .-Vdministration  certificates  of  ne- 
1  cessity  totaling  more  than  $734.5- 


cotton  textile  industry  have  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

•And  so  it  goes.  Research  in 
reality  is  the  sparkplug  of  the  new 
'■evolution  in  cotton  and  textiles, 
and  already  it  is  beginning  to  ex- 


tion  next  year,  turning  out  the  fila¬ 
ment  tinder  a  license  from  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co. 

New  Synthetic  Plants 
In  fact,  all  over  the  South  big 


KINSTON,  N.  C. 

PROSPEROUS  •  RESPONSIVE  •  DIVERSIFIED 
Largest  City  Market  of  Eastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina's  22  county  area,  which  comprises  an  area 
population  of  half  a  million  and  a  retail  sales 
volume  of  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 

Source:  Consumer  Markets  I952-I9S3.  (Population  increase  since  1950 
census  of 

PROSPEROUS 

Per  cepife  income  35%  above  state  average 

RESPONSIVE 

Per  capita  retail  sales  148%  above  state  average 

HIGHLY  DIVERSIFIED  INCOME 


Chemical  Co.  is  erecting  a  tre¬ 
mendous  plant  to  turn  out  acrylon¬ 
itrile.  an  important  chemical  which 
goe.s  into  the  production  of  the 


TOBACCO  MARKET 
*mon,  top  thr»»  of  ttio  iwoHd.  M  large 
•rereh^tet  covering  35  acres  of  floor 
space,  nine  buying  companies  represent¬ 
ing  all  major  foreign  and  domestic  han¬ 
dlers. 


WHOLESALE  CENTER 

$3  wholesale  outlets  (county);  approxi¬ 
mately  55  million  dollars  sales  annually, 
serving  a  wholesale  area  in  a  radius  of 
40  miles,  comprising  a  200  000  popula- 
♦ion. 

FARM  AREA 

Farm  Income  per  household  (county) 

S47.  above  state  average. 

THIS  PROSPEROUS  MARKET  DESERVES  . 
THIS  RESPONSIVE  MARKET  WILL  REPAY 


MANUFACTURING 

Leads  all  Eastern  North  Carolina  cities 
in  number  employed,  wages  paid,  an,, 
value  added  by  manufacture.  Home  oi 
du  Font's  new  $50,000,000.(W  plant  for 
manufacture  of  dacron  yarn  flora. 

RETAIL  TRADE  CENTER 

For  a  surrounding  area  population  of 
mora  than  100,000.  308  retail  establish¬ 
ments  in  a  30  city  block  area  employ 
services  of  l,?l?  clerks  and  proprietors— 
did  an  astimated  retail  sales  volume  in 
1951  of  $31  million.  And  an  additional 
$50  million  in  ratail  sales  Is  astimated 
for  the  immediate  trading  area  of  KINS¬ 
TON  within  the  circulation  influtnea  of 
the  Kinston  Daily  Free  Press. 

.  .  .  ADEQUATE 
.  .  .  <  MARKET 

THIS  HIGHLY  INDIVIDUAL  MARKET  WILL  GET  .  .  .  )  COVERAGE 
with  FULL  schedules  in  Kinston's  Distinctive  Hometown  Doily 

KINSTON  DAILY  FREE  PRESS 

"America's  Premier  Small  City  Daily*'  Re^  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
Larfest  circulation  of  any  Dally  newspaper  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  offer¬ 
ing  a  coverage  of  the  ENTIRE  KINSTON  COUNTY  (Lenoir)  Market: 
—MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  THE  COMBINED  COVERAGE  of  all  other  dailies 
entering  the  county 

—SEVEN  TIMES  THE  COVERAGE  of  the  largest  magazine  circulated  In  the 
county 

—FOUR  TIMES  THE  COMBINED  TOTAL  CIRCULATION  in  the  county  of 
Life,  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Ladies  Home  Journal 

ABC  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

Now  in  excess  of  70.000 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  Editor  &  Publisher — Kinston,  N,  C. 

DAI  Dll  D  Mill  I  Ift All  ^iitinnal  Advertising  Representatives 
KALrll  Ki  nULLIUnn  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 


million  for  new  and  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  during  the  two-  acrylic  fibere 

year  period  ended  last  December 
31 — and  the  bulk  of  these  certifi¬ 
cates  went  to  the  petro-chemical 
plants. 

Linked  to  Chemicals 
The  growth  of  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  South  began  later 
than  did  that  of  cotton  textiles,  but 
its  rate  of  progress  in  recent  years 
has  more  than  kept  pace,  for  chem¬ 
icals  and  synthetics  are  inextricably 
linked. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  little 
more  than  six  decades  ago  a  work 


Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  (Cor¬ 
poration’s  National  Analine  divis¬ 
ion  has  work  under  way  on  a  $12.- 
000,000  synthetic  fiber  plant  near 
Hopewell,  Ga. 

Du  Pont  is  investing  great  sums 
in  new  synthetic  fiber  facilities  in 
Florida,  the  Carolinas  and  else¬ 
where  and  not  long  ago  completed 
a  large  research  laboratory  adja¬ 
cent  to  its  dacron  plant  at  IGnston, 
N.  C. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Co.  has  plans  to  step  up  sharply  its 


man  tossed  a  piece  of  coke  into  -';;ducfiorof  Mc^rX  a 


a  canal  at  Spray,  N.  C.  Strangc- 
looking  bubbles  began  to  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in- 
ve.stigation  and  experimentation 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  process 
for  making  calcium  carbide.  This 
was  the  first  commercial  source  of 
acetylene. 

This  discovery,  in  turn,  led  to 
formation  in  1898  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Co.,  forerunner  of  the  vast 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  (Cor¬ 
poration.  The  latter’s  subsidiary. 
Carbon  and  Carbide  Chemicals 
Co.,  now  makes  dynel,  a  non- 
celluiostic  fiber  utilized  in  numer¬ 
ous  products  and  whose  production 
climaxed  many  years  of  research. 


from  a  protein  taken  from  com. 

Courtaulds,  Ltd.,  a  major  British 
rayon  producer,  is  completing  a 
$7,000,000  plant  at  Salco,  Ala., 
that  will  have  an  estimated  annual 
production  of  50,000,000  pounds 
of  viscose  rayon  staple. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Celanese  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  constructed 
near  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  a  $50,000,- 
000  plant  to  produce  acetate  fila¬ 
ment  yarn  and  since  has  about 
doubled  its  capacity  with  a  plant 
turning  out  acetate  staple  fiber. 

70%  of  Rayon 

This  year  the  South  can  boast 
about  70%  of  the  nation’s  total 


Today,  about  4,000,000  pounds  rayon  production  capacity  in  plants 
of  dynel  annually  is  produced  in  located  chiefly  in  the  Carolinas, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  And  now,  Georgia.  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
having  surveyed  a  wide  area.  The  new  projects  dted  are  by  no 
Union  Carbide  has  selected  a  site  means  inclusive,  but  they  serve  to 
near  Spray,  N.  C.,  on  which  to  give  an  indication  of  just  how  rap- 
build  a  huge  new  plant  to  manu-  idly  the  chemical  and  synthetics 
facture  dynel.  Interestingly,  this  industries  are  expanding  all  over 
site  is  within  seeing  distance  of  the  Dixie. 

old  canal  where  calcium  carbide  Judging  from  developments  of 
was  accidentally  discovered  just  a  the  last  few  years,  there  is  no  end 
bit  more  than  60  years  ago.  The  in  sight  for  the  multiplicity  of 
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these  man-made  fibers.  Their  use 
is  continuing  to  increase  and  their 
markets  to  expand. 

\  deep-seated  fear  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  synthetics  held  some 
years  ago  by  many  of  the  cotton 
textile  men  is  now  beginning  to 
disappear;  for  it  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  use  of  cotton  it¬ 
self  can  be  broadened  by  blending 
it  with  some  of  the  synthetic  fibers. 
J.  Spencer  Love,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Burlington  Mills  Corpo¬ 
ration,  said  recently:  “We  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  in 
bland  possibilities." 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  why 
the  synthetics  industry  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  South.  Dr.  Soday 
put  it  this  way: 

“Synthetic  fibers  start  out  in  life 
as  chemicals,  which  are  first  con¬ 
verted  to  giant  molecules  or 
polymers,  then  spun  to  form  fibers. 
The  type  of  chemicals  required  are 
readily  available  from  the  new 
chemical  plants  springing  up  in  the 
South,  "hie  fibers,  in  turn,  then 
are  processed  to  form  yam  and 
finished  goods  in  the  textile  mills 
centered  in  the  same  region.  The 
entire  process — from  chemicals  to 
polymers,  to  fibers  and  finished 


prevails  for  the  years  ahead  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  recent  comment  by 
Governor  Herman  Talmadge  of 
Georgia.  The  cotton  textile  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South,  he  said,  faces  the  future 
with  probably  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  history. 

S.  B.  Lincoln,  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  forecast  at 
the  end  of  last  year  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  looms  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  when  synthetic  plants  then 
proposed  for  the  South  were  com¬ 
pleted  would  range,  “conservative¬ 
ly’,’  between  20,000  and  30,000 
units. 

The  bulk  of  Dixie’s  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  now  is  concentrated  in 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  but  plants  continue  to 
spread  over  other  areas  of  the 
region.  For  example,  textiles  are 
the  second  largest  industry  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  are  of  growing  impor¬ 
tance  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi. 

Since  the  mid-1920’s.  South  Car¬ 
olina  has  led  the  entire  nation  in 
total  spindle  hours  run.  Its  more 
than  300  textile  plants  boast  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000,000  spindles — 
about  a  fourth  of  the  nation's  total 
spindles  in  place — and  147,000 


accounted  for  between  20,000  and 
25,000  jobs.  Although  the  post¬ 
war  years  have  brought  a  number 
of  new  companies  to  the  Palmetto 
State,  the  bulk  of  new  construction 
and  expansion  has  been  on  the  part 
of  either  “home-grown”  organiza¬ 
tions  or  mills  which  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  state  for  many  years. 

North  Carolina  is  matching 
South  Carolina's  expansion.  With 
about  525  mills,  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Tar  Heel  state  affords 
employment  to  approximately  232,- 
200  persons  and  comprises  the 
state’s  largest  single  industry.  Ac¬ 
tually,  North  Carolina,  from  the 
standpoint  of  mills,  number  of 
employes  and  other  activity,  is  the 
largest  textile  state  in  the  country. 

Many  fine  yarns  arc  product 
in  this  state,  and  the  synthetic  in¬ 
dustry  is  progressing  apace.  Al¬ 
though  the  heaviest  concentration 
of  the  industry  is  in  the  Piedmont 
area,  mills  dot  the  state  almost 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  expansion  since  the  war 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  a 
sin^e  six-month  period,  between 
July  1  and  December  31.  1946, 
79  new  textile  mill  products  plants 
were  located  in  North  Carolina, 


about  208  textile  plants  with  an 
annual  average  of  1 10,000  workers 
and  annual  payrolls  aggregating 
about  $290,000,000.  This  payroll, 
incidentally,  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  that  of  $98,892,000  in  1941. 

Last  year  Georgia’s  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  mills  consumed  2,140,792  bales 
of  cotton.  ;The  cotton  mills  sup¬ 
port  The  Textile  Education  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  established  a  few  years 
ago  to  further  textile  education  in 
the  state.  This  Foundation  has 
contributed  handsomely  to  the  fa¬ 
cilities  and  general  growth  of  the 
A.  French  Textile  School  at 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Although  total  employment  in 
textiles  in  Alabama  is  less  than  in 
the  other  three  major  states,  this 
industry  nevertheless  is  by  far  the 
state’s  largest,  embracing  about 
55.000  employes  in  approximately 
1 15  mills.  This  industry  has  grown 
about  40%  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  its  output  includes  a 
wide  diversity  of  products.  Total 
textile  payrolls  amount  to  nearly 
$128,000,000  annually. 

Other  States 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

continued  fi 

Treasurer  Gill  later  said:  “We  This,  tben.  sp™ 
are  progressive  in  that  we  plan  in- 
telligently  for  the  future,  taking  in- 

to  consideration  at  all  times  the  ^  * 

growth  of  our  state,  the  orderly  other  commoi 

development  of  our  resources,  and  Inspired  by  ( 

the  reasonable  anticipation  of  all  “While  we  are 
that  comes  to  mind  in  the  word  others,”  said  Treasu; 
'tomorrow.’  In  our  realistic  and  seek  our  own  fortun 
candid  appraisal  of  the  dynamic  way.  We  do  not  t 
character  of  our  economy  we  are  others  who  may  be 
people  of  vision  but  in  no  means  for  that  matter  poo 
visionary.”  not  seek  to  enlarge  i 

Referring  to  the  growing  indus-  for  the  sake  of  size, 
trialization  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  tent  to  be  a  state 
Gill  said:  “North  Carolina  is  hundred  fine  commui 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  increase  ed  by  a  network  of 
in  industry  has  come  about  with-  secondary  roads  tha 
out  any  ‘give  away’  program  in  so  work  a  pattern  that  1 
far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  We  our  state  one  big  cor 
have  always  felt  that  it  was  unfair  have  all  the  advanta{ 
to  taxpayers  generally  and  to  the  transportation  and  o 
holders  of  our  bonds  to  engage  in  without  the  complex 
gratuities  to  industries  if  they  plague  and  trouble  tl 
would  come  into  our  state.  Actu-  Well  balanced  betwe 
ally  we  have  featured  the  stability  and  industry  and  nrn 
of  our  tax  structure  and  the  fair-  diversified  on  both  tl 
ness  and  equality  with  which  our  face  the  years  ahe: 
taxpayers  are  treated.”  fidence.” 
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goods — can  be  carried  out  in  one  employes.  The  state’s  mills  con- 
region.  Nowhere  else  in  the  coun-  sume  an  average  of  2,246,500  bales 
try  are  such  facilities  available  in  of  cotton  annually.  The  textile 
such  closely  integrated  form.”  industry  represents  an  investment 
Demand  for  Personnel  more  than  $400,000,000,  and  its 

As  technological  developments 

continue  over  the  textile  industry  J360.^  OW  a  year.  Moreover 
as  a  whole,  there  is  a  growing  de- 

mand  for  trained  personnel  on  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,600,000,000 
both  the  operating  and  manage-  annually, 
ment  levels.  That  is  why  so  many  South  Carolina  Leads 

individual  mills,  as  well  as  state  South  Carolina  also  has  28%  of 
and  national  organizations,  are  to-  the  looms  in  the  United  States, 
day  providing  support  for  the  tex-  These  weave  every  type  of  fabric 
tile  schools  in  a  measure  never  be-  known.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
fore  approached.  growth  and  expansion  of  the  in- 

Evidence  of  the  optimism  which  dustry  in  the  state  since  1945  has 


continued  from  page  106 
This,  then,  is  something  of  the 
economic  status  of  North  Carolina 
today.  The  state’s  future,  Mr.  Gill 
insists,  “is  not  to  be  a  carbon  copy 
of  any  other  commonwealth.” 

Inspired  by  Others 
“While  we  are  inspired  by 
others,”  said  Treasurer  Gill,  “we 
seek  our  own  fortune  in  our  own 
way.  We  do  not  try  to  imitate 
others  who  may  be  wealthier  or 
for  that  matter  poorer.  We  do 
not  seek  to  enlarge  our  cities  just 
for  the  sake  of  size.  We  are  con¬ 
tent  to  be  a  state  of  over  four 
hundred  fine  communities  connect¬ 
ed  by  a  network  of  primary  and 
secondary  roads  that  interlace  to 
work  a  pattern  that  helps  to  make 
our  state  one  big  community.  We 
have  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
transportation  and  communication 
without  the  complex  problems  that 
plague  and  trouble  the  great  cities. 
Well  balanced  between  agriculture 
and  industry  and  more  and  more 
diversified  on  both  these  fronts  we 
face  the  years  ahead  with  con¬ 
fidence.” 


representing  an  investment  approx¬ 
imating  $17,768,000  and  adding 
nearly  $6,100,000  annually  to  that 
state’s  payrolls. 

North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
As  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina, 
textiles  comprise  also  Georgia’s 
largest  industry.  This  state  has 


Ranking  next  to  Alabama  in  the 
size  of  its  textile  Industry  is  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  about  29  mills  and  40,- 
000  employes.  Largest  single  tex¬ 
tile  enterprise  in  this  state  is  the 
Dan  River  Cotton  Mills,  with 
headquarters  in  Danville. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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TOBACCO 


Brings  Over  $1  Billion  to  Growers 


Little  national  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  event  when  the 
United  States  District  Court  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1946  au¬ 
thorized  the  elimination  of  the 
cuspidor  from  the  Federal  build¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
this  was  a  significant  event  mark¬ 
ing  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  color¬ 
ful  story  of  the  onward  march  of 
tobacco.  It  signified  the  dethron¬ 
ing  of  plug  chewing  tobacco  and 
the  crowning  of  the  cigarette  as 
reigning  monarch  of  the  tobacco 
kingdom. 

The  story  of  the  leaf  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  American  history.  It  is 
encompassed  in  a  cycle  which  be¬ 
gan  with  the  tobacco  economy  at 
Jamestown  in  the  early  17th  cen¬ 
tury  and  reached  its  modern  phase 
in  the  postwar  !940's  when  Amer¬ 
ican  cigarettes  became  the  most 
popular  medium  of  exchange  in 
Germany.  Japan,  and  other  war- 
torn  foreign  countries. 

Tobacco  ‘Revolution' 

For  many  years  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  tobacco  had  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  although  it  was  cen¬ 
tered  largely  in  Virginia.  When 
that  conflict  began  a  new  type  of 
leaf  known  as  “bright  tobacco” 
was  being  developed  and  the  to¬ 
bacco-growing  area  was  gradually- 
extending  into  the  thin,  gray  soil 
lands  of  the  Carolina  Piedmont. 
War  conditions  hastened  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  the  marketing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  for  the  old,  dark 
fire-cured  leaf  which  were  located 
chiefly  in  Richmond,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  bright  tobacco 
“revolution.” 

That  revolution  occurred  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  “Old  Bright 
Leaf  Belt.”  an  area  approximately 
80  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Henry, 
Pittsylvania  and  Halifax  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Stokes,  Rockingham, 
Caswell,  Person,  Greenville,  Vance, 
Forsyth,  Guilford,  Alamance,  Or¬ 
ange  and  Durham  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  was  spurred  on  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  that  light  gray  soil 
produced  the  brightest  tobacco, 
the  continued  growth  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  bright  leaf  which  began 
after  the  War  of  1812,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flue-curing  proc¬ 
ess,  and  the  widespread  demand 
for^  granulated  smoking  tobacco 
which  sprang  up  among  Union  and 
Confederate  troops  and  became 
rather  general  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  raiding  of  J.  R.  Green’s 
little  smoking  tobacco  factory  at 
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Durham’s  Station  by  Union  and 
Confederate  troops  in  1865  is  said 
to  have  made  them  acquainted 
with  a  superior  brand  of  granulat¬ 
ed  tobacco  which  Green  had 
branded  "Durham  Bull."  Out  of 
this  incident  grew  a  nation-wide 
demand  for  Green’s  tobacco  and 
the  eventual  spread  of  “Bull  Dur¬ 
ham”  sales  around  the  world. 


Invention  of  Machine 

But  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
Bonsack  cigarette  machine  in  the 
early  1880’s  which  really  set  the 
bright  leaf  tobacco  industry  roll¬ 
ing.  The  Dukes  of  Durham  ac¬ 
quired  the  machine  from  Bonsack 
on  a  royalty  basis,  improved  it, 
and  set  about  the  business  of  mech¬ 
anizing  the  cigarette  industry  and 
popularizing  “ready-mades.”  But 
while  the  little  white  “coffin  tacks” 
made  steady,  if  slow,  headway  in 
the  markets  in  the  face  of  stout 
opposition  by  anti-tobacco  reform 
groups,  plug  tobacco,  twists  and 
snuff  found  a  wide  market. 

Improvement  of  cultivation  and 
curing  methods  and  the  discovery 
that  tobacco  would  grow  well  on 
poor  lands  unfitted  for  other  crops 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  both  dark 
and  bright  leaf  production  in  the 
decades  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  and  small  processing 
plants  sprang  up  in  the  leaf-grow¬ 
ing  areas.  These  plants  made  plug 
and  twist  chewing  tobaccos  and 
snuff. 

In  the  village  of  Winston  the 
first  of  these  plants  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1872.  By  1894  there 
were  no  less  than  37  of  these 
plants  in  Winston  and  one  in  near¬ 
by  Salem.  This  development  of 
processing  plants  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  in  the  area. 


But  the  mechanization  of  the 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the 
old  American  Tobacco  Company 
“trust”  directed  by  the  dynamic 
James  B.  Duke  led  to  the  gradual 
absorption  of  small  operators.  To¬ 
day  in  Winston-Salem  only  three 
companies  operate  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing  plants:  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  Brown  and 
Williamson,  and  the  Taylor 
Brothers  unit  of  the  American 
Snuff  Company. 

Other  Products 


As  cigarettes  grew  more  pop¬ 
ular  and  the  big  companies  gave 
increased  attention  to  their  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  some  other  to¬ 
bacco  products  began  slowly  to 
decline  in  production  volume. 
Plug  tobacco  held  its  own  and 
continued  to  increase  its  sales  un¬ 
til  1909  when  it  apparently  reached 
its  sales  peak  of  200,525,298 
pounds.  By  1929  plug  sales  had 
declined  to  110,487,274.  In  1950 
this  figure  had  been  whittled  to 
40,241,000.  Smoking  tobacco  sales 
zoomed  upward  steadily  from  64,- 
056,424  in  1889  to  270,712,616 
in  1929,  but  in  1950  this  volume 
had  been  trimmed  to  107,732,000. 
Cigars  and  snuff  appeared  to  be 
holding  their  own  and  were  show¬ 
ing  slight  increases  over  1935 
sales  in  1950. 

Cigar  Production 
Total  cigar  production  for  1950 
included  5,399,089.000  large  and 
68,877,000  small  cigars.  Southern 
cigar  production  centers  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  with  a  few  plants  scattered 
over  other  states.  Snuff  plays  a 
relatively  minor  role  in  Southern 
tobacco  manufacturing.  Total  U.  S. 
production  of  this  commodity  in 
1950  amounted  to  39,992,000 
pounds. 


Mr.  Ferree  is  Associate  Editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 


But  it  is  the  cigarette  figures 
which  are  phenomenal.  The  only 
cigarettes  in  the  American  market 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  were  chiefly 
those  made  in  Cuba  and  a  few 
English  importations.  After  the 
war  a  few  of  the  new  tobacco 
plants  started  hand-rolling  cigar¬ 
ettes.  But  in  1869  production  sta¬ 
tistics  showed  a  figure  of  only 
1,750,000.  Following  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bonsack  machine 
and  other  mechanical  aids  to  mass 
production  the  production  volume 
had  increased  to  3,744,975,403  by 
1904.  But  it  was  almost  ten  years 
later  that  the  real  revolution  in 
cigarettes  sales  began. 

Plug  Tobacco 

Richard  J.  Reynolds,  whose 
father,  Hardin  W.  Reynolds,  had 
operated  a  tobacco  farm  and  small 
processing  plant  in  Virginia,  had 
come  to  Winston-Salem  in  1875 
and  opened  a  little  factory  to  make 
plug  tobacco.  His  company  even¬ 
tually  became  the  leading  plug 
manufacturer.  But  after  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Company  got  free  of  its  en¬ 
tanglement  with  the  tobacco  trust 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1911,  “Dick”  Reynolds  decided 
to  make  cigarettes.  In  1913  the 
“Camel”  a  new,  original  blend  of 
bright  leaf,  Turkish,  Burley  and 
Maryland  tobaccos  hit  the  market 
and  was  pushed  with  a  vigorous 
advertising  campaign.  The  new 
cigarette  took  the  smoking  world 
almost  by  storm.  Soon  the  slogan, 
“I’d  Walk  a  Mile  for  a  Camel," 
was  a  national  catch-word. 


loomal  and  Sentinel. 


One  of  the  many  cigarette  machines  in  the  tobacco  area  of  the  South 
which  turns  out  800  cigarettes  a  minute. 


Increase  in  Consumption 

Other  manufacturers,  seeing  that 
Reynolds  “had  something”  in  the 
new  “Camel,”  began  to  change 
formulas  and  expand  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  sales  volume  of 
cigarettes  soared  to  more  than 
16.000,000,000  in  1914.  In  the 
upward  spiral  created  by  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  new  brand  with  its 
catchy  name  and  slogan  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes 
climbed  from  108  in  1911  to  248 
in  1916.  Then  came  American 
participation  in  World  War  I,  an 
event  which  spread  the  popularity 
of  cigarettes  among  our  armed 
forces  and  created  a  big  demand 
for  them  abroad.  The  war  stimulus 
stepped  up  per  capita  consumption 
from  248  in  1916  to  426  in  1919. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  cigarette 
industry  was  booming  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  and  by  this  time  three  “lead¬ 
ing  brands”  were  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  market — Camels, 
which  led  the  field.  Chesterfields, 
and  Lucky  Strikes. 

From  the  early  1880’s  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry  had  been  rather 
generous  and  consistent  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  in  the  1920’s  the 
“quality”  or  “non-price”  compe- 
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tition  struggle  of  the  leading  com¬ 
panies  witnessed  a  pageantry  of 
advertising  which  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  This  advertising  in  all 
available  media,  plus  constant  ef¬ 
forts  to  effect  new  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  in  production  method, 
devise  better  blends,  and  exploit 
research  possibilities  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  better  raw  tobaccos,  has  led 
to  an  amazing  increase  in  cigarette 
consumption. 

Tax  Revenue  Figures 
This  growth  is  reflected  in  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  revenue  statistics.  The 
government  collected  only  $3,273 
in  cigarette  taxes  in  1869.  In  1950 
Uncle  Sam  collected  $1,242,845,- 
000  for  small,  or  “regular”  cigar¬ 
ettes  alone.  Tobacco  tax  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Government  in 
1952  was  $1,565,000,000  compared 
with  only  $33,958,991.06  in  1889. 
Internal  revenue  stamps  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  1950  for  more  than  360,- 
000,000,000  small  cigarettes  and 


the  national  total.  Kentucky  came 
second  with  approximately  a  half 
billion  pounds  and  Virginia  third 
with  less  than  200,000,000.  The 
other  big  tobacco  growing  states 
include  South  Carolina,  which 
ranks  fourth,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Florida  and  Maryland,  Production 
of  cigarette  tobaccos  center  in 
these  states.  Some  cigar,  chewing 
and  filler  tobacco,  snuff  tobaccos, 
are  grown  in  various  other  states 
including  Louisiana,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota. 

Industry  Output 
Southern  tobacco  industry  out¬ 
put  in  1952  was  divided  among 
the  manufacturing  states  of  the  re¬ 
gion  as  follows:  North  Carolint, 
$1,476,000,000;  Alabama,  $4,- 
000,000;  Florida,  $108,000,000; 
Georgia,  $5,000,000;  Kentucky, 
$435,000,000;  Missouri,  $25,000- 
000;  Louisiana,  $9,000,000;  Mary¬ 
land,  $1,000,000;  Tennessee,  $18,- 


000,000;  Virginia,  $1,080,000,000; 
and  West  Virginia,  $14,000,000. 
The  chief  tobacco  manufacturing 
cities  in  the  area  include  Winston- 
Salem,  Richmond,  Durham,  Reids- 
ville  and  Louisville. 

Importance  of  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  South  and  nation  is 
suggested  in  the  statistics  which 
show  that  488,000  farm  tracts  are 
included  in  the  tobacco  quota  pro¬ 
gram,  with  approximately  2,000,- 
000  farm  people  employed  in  the 
growing  of  tobacco  in  this  region. 
Through  warehouse  sales  $1,167,- 
000,000  were  paid  to  growers  in 
the  area  in  1951.  The  86,000  em¬ 
ployees  of  tobacco  processing 
plants  in  the  South  do  not  include 
employees  of  Ecusta  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Olin  Industries  and  other 
large  suppliers  of  manufacturing 
materials  used  in  processing  to¬ 
bacco. 

Workers’  Income  Up 

The  income  of  tobacco  plant 
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workers  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  $17.09  per  week  in 
1939  to  $43.51  in  1952.  This  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  has  had 
a  potent  effect  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  region. 

Tobacco  company  profits  are 
materially  whittled  down  by  Fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  taxes.  The 
1951  profits  of  the  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  befdre  taxes  totaled  $294,- 
000,000.  After  taxes  the  sum  was 
$129,000,000. 

But  in  addition  to  the  large 
sums  paid  out  in  taxes  increased 
wages  and  rising  costs  all  along 
the  line,  the  more  progressive 
companies  are  expending  millions 
now  in  new  research  facilities  and 
programs.  The  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  has  just  open¬ 
ed  a  new  $5,000,000  chemical  re¬ 
search  laboratory.  Similar  facil¬ 
ities  have  been  established  by  lig- 


745,060  large  cigarettes.  Manu¬ 
facturers  give  out  no  figures  on 
production  and  sales,  but  Camel 
sales  for  1951  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  market  experts  at  more 
than  110,000,000,000,  and  1952 
sales  are  known  to  have  reached 
new  sales  heights,  both  for  Camels 
and  the  new  “king-size”  Cavaliers. 
Total  sales  for  the  Reynolds  com¬ 
pany  in  1952  amounted  to  $881,- 
424.299,  an  increase  of  $67,207,- 
331  over  its  sales  for  1951.  About 
33%  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
increased  business  volume  and  the 
balance  to  the  rise  in  price,  effect¬ 
ive  November  1,  1951,  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  for  domestic  consumption. 
Company  earnings  before  taxes  on 
income  were  $95,514,378  in  1952, 
or  $3,336,723  greater  than  in  1951, 
but  the  1952  net  earnings  of  $31,- 
949,392  were  $167,909  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  By  1952  the 
company  had  increased  its  ciga¬ 
rette  sales  to  a  point  60%  higher 
than  in  1945.  The  total  assets  of 
the  Reynolds  company  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  listed  in  its  an¬ 
nual  report  at  $591,641,407. 

86,000  Workers 

These  figures  reflect  the  general 
trend  of  business  among  the  “Big 
Four”  companies  and  the  tobacco 
industry.  Last  year  the  tobacco 
manufacturing  companies  of  the 
Southeast  employed  86,000  work¬ 
ers  and  turned  out  a  volume  of 
products  valued  at  $3,204,000,000. 
For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  tobac¬ 
co  plants  employed  126,000  work¬ 
ers  and  processed  goods  valued  at 
$3,715,000,000.  North  Carolina 
which  leads  the  Union  both  in  raw 
and  processed  tobacco  production, 
employed  48,000  tobacco  workers 
and  manufactured  leaf  products 
worth  $1,476,000,000,  nearly  half 
the  Southern  total  and  more  than 
a  third  of  the  national.  Only  $511,- 
000,000  worth  of  tobacco  goods 
were  manufactured  outside  the 
Southeast. 

Producing  nearly  a  billion 
pounds  of  raw  leaf  in  1952,  North 
Carolina  provided  nearly  one-half 
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pett  and  Myers  and  other  compa¬ 
nies.  The  corporations  also  are 
working  in  close  collaboration  with 
leading  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  effort  to  develop  better  leaf 
and  finished  products. 

That  this  research  is  paying  divi¬ 
dends  is  attested  by  the  success  of 
Duke  University  scientists  working 
cooperatively  with  the  industry 
and  extension  service  agencies  in 
promoting  the  growing  of  Turkish 
tobaccos  in  the  Carolinas  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Other  valuable  results  have 
come  from  this  industry-college 
cooperative  research  program. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
tobacco  industry  has  been  accel¬ 
erated  by  inventions,  discoveries, 
hard  work  and  constant  research 
affecting  both  the  development  of 
better  leaf  and  improvement  of  the 
manufacturing  process.  Other  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  speeded  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  progress  include  vigorous, 
constant  and  extensive  advertising, 
and  the  initiative,  energy,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  determination  of  great 
leaders  like  James  B.  Duke,  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  James  A.  Gray,  the  Hills 
and  others. 

These  men  have  built  a  giant 
American  industry  which  affords 
annual  livelihood  for  well  over 
two  million  farmers  and  plant 
workers  and  pays  between  $U/i 
and  $2  billion  dollars  into  the  U.S. 
treasury  every  year  in  addition  to 
local  and  state  tobacco  taxes.  But 


they  have  done  more  than  this.  By 
ploughing  tobacco  money  into 
other  industries  as  Duke  did  into 
electric  power,  and  by  putting 
their  fortunes  to  work  for  great 
educational  and  social  welfare 
causes  they  have  strengthened  and 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the 
.South  and  Nation  and  added  to 
the  general  welfare. 

Present  leaders  of  the  industry 
appear  to  be  carrying  on  in  the 
spirit  of  those  old  “giants.”  They 
see  good  business  ahead  for  tobac¬ 
co.  An  era  of  business  recession 
may  recur,  and  new  developments 
may  change  current  trends.  But 
while  one  of  the  most  stable  of 
American  industries  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  tobacco  industry,  as  its 
history  shows,  is  readily  adaptable 
to  change.  It  has  and  probably  will 
continue  to  prosper  because  it 
isn't  afraid  of  ideas. 

$100  Million  Plan 

The  four  companies  which  make 
up  the  big  Southern  Co.  system — 
.Mabama,  Georgia,  Gulf  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Power  companies — plan  to 
spend  $100-million  this  year  for 
generating  equipment  and  power 
lines.  That  outlay  will  increase 
the  system’s  capacity  nearly  20%. 
“The  companies  anticipate  greatly 
increased  sales  as  a  result  of  new 
customers  and  of  increased  require¬ 
ments  from  existing  ones,"  explains 
W.  D.  Ketchum,  vicepresident  of 
the  system’s  service  adjunct.  South¬ 
ern  &rvices,  Inc. 


TEXTILES 

continued  from  page  III 

The  industry  has  grown  rapidly 
in  Tennessee  in  recent  years,  and 
this  state’s  178  mills  of  various 
sizes  employ  approximately  39,200 
persons.  Only  chemicals  outrank 
textiles  in  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployes.  There  is  a  prospering 
tufted  textile  business  centered  in 
the  area  around  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

2,628  Plants 

According  to  compilations  made 
by  the  magazine  Textile  Industries 
and  by  the  Textile  Information 
Service,  the  other  states  of  the 
South  have  an  aggregate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,628  textile  plants, 
employing  a  total  of  about  26,600 
persons.  These  are  (with  number 
of  mills  listed  first  and  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  employes  second): 
Arkansas,  14  and  2,400;  Florida, 
12  and  2S0;  Kentucky,  11  and  3,- 
3.^0;  Louisiana,  8  and  2,100;  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  29  and  5,500;  Oklahoma, 
1  and  700;  Texas,  53  and  9,800, 
and  West  Virginia,  12  and  2,500. 

Difficult  to  Be  Precise 

These  figures  embrace  general 
textile  products  but  are  exclusive 
of  hosiery,  hats  and  general  wear¬ 
ing  apparel.  The  figures  have  been 
changing  so  rapidly  of  late  that  it 
is  difficult  to  be  precise;  but  ffiose, 
roughly,  are  totals  which  indicate 
how  widespread  the  textile  indus- 
trv  is  in  Dixie. 


BLS  Reports 
'52  Employment, 
Buying  Goins 

Highlights  in  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  South  during 
1952.  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  were  more  people 
working  in  factories  and  earning 
more  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  II.  peak  levels  of  consumer 
buying  and  further  improvement 
in  standard  of  living. 

Employment  in  the  region,  BLS 
Regional  Director  Brunswick  A. 
Bagdon  pointed  out,  started  a  grad¬ 
ual  decline  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year,  dropped  sharp¬ 
ly  in  June  and  reached  a  low  point 
for  the  year  in  July.  Recovery  be¬ 
gan  shortly  after  this  period  with 
employment  gradually  rising  to  a 
new  post-World  War  II  peak  of 
approximately  1,963,000  workers 
late  in  November. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  pro¬ 
duction  workers  in  the  region,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  advance  during 
this  period  to  a  level  about  $4 
higher  than  in  1951.  Weekly  earn¬ 
ings  ranged  from  approximately 
$47  in  Mississippi  to  $57  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Over-the-year  increases 
varied  from  $3  in  Florida  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $6  in  Alabama.  The 
average  factory  workweek  increased 
about  one  and  one-half  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 
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Industrial  Output  Increased  72% 


The  new  levels  of  economic 
activity  in  Oklahoma  are  reflected 
in  a  72%  increase  in  industrial 
production,  increased  trade,  rising 
population  and  income  and  many 
other  signs  of  growth. 

The  population  of  Oklahoma  has 
increased  at  an  uninterrupted  rate 
since  1945.  Over  this  eight-year 
period,  the  population  increased  by 
226,024  people  to  a  total  of  2,- 
260.487  by  1952.  While  the  shift 
of  population  has  continued  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  areas,  the 
rate  of  the  change  has  been  slow¬ 
ing  down  in  recent  years.  This  is 
an  indication  that  the  population 
adjustments  of  Oklahoma  have 
about  worked  themselves  out  and 
the  economy  is  becoming  more 
stable. 

The  population  of  the  urban 
areas  has  been  increasing  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  steadily  rising  require¬ 
ments  for  new  workers  to  facilitate 
the  industrial  activities  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mechanization  of  agriculture  has 
increased  sufficiently  to  provide 
part  of  the  additional  labor  re¬ 
quirements  for  greater  agricultural 
production.  Per  capita  agricultural 
income  has  been  increasing,  and 
the  part  of  the  Oklahoma  popula¬ 
tion  which  remained  on  the  farms 
has  been  much  more  prosperous 
than  in  the  past.  Incomes  of  the 
urban  workers  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  as  evidenced  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  manufacturing  wages 
from  $57,592,957  in  1940  to 
$280,811,644  in  1952.  Thus,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  population  shifts 
of  Oklahoma  have  been  advan¬ 
tageous  to  those  directly  concerned 
and  the  increased  incomes  which 
resulted  from  these  movements 
have  appreciably  strengthened  the 
base  of  Oklahoma’s  economy. 

Income  Increases 

Along  with  the  rising  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
income.  From  a  per  capita  annual 
income  of  $355  immediately  prior 
to  World  War  II,  income  in  Okla¬ 
homa  increased  to  a  per  capita  of 
51,182  in  1951.  The  total  income 
of  Oklahoma  was  $829  millions  in 
1940,  and  it  increased  to  $2.7  bil¬ 
lions  in  1951,  a  gain  of  223%. 
rhe  structure  of  income  in  Okla¬ 
homa  changed  appreciably  during 
this  period,  also.  Salaries  and 
wages  continued  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  total,  but  business 
income  increased  appreciably  while 
agricultural  income  became  pro¬ 
portionately  less  in  the  total.  This, 


By  Francis  R.  Celia 

of  course,  reflected  the  new  trends 
in  industrial  development  in  the 
state,  and  the  higher  incomes  of 
the  industrial  workers  were  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  toward  raising 
total  income. 

Another  indication  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  economy  of 
Oklahoma  is  reflected  in  compari¬ 
sons  between  income  trends  in  the 
state  and  the  nation.  Over  the 
years  there  has  been  a  general 
tendency  for  the  per  capita  income 
of  Oklahoma  to  move  closer  to 
the  national  average.  In  1940,  the 
per  capita  income  of  Oklahoma 
was  only  66.1%  of  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  nation,  while  in 
1951  it  had  increased  to  78.4%. 
Roth  income  trends  have  been  in¬ 
creasing,  but  the  tendency  for  the 
trend  in  Oklahoma  to  increase  at 
a  faster  rate  substantiates  conclu¬ 
sions  that  the  economy  of  Okla¬ 
homa  is  becoming  strengthened. 

No  small  part  of  the  improved 
income  situation  is  due  to  the  pop¬ 
ulation  shifts  which  moved  work¬ 


ers  from  the  marginal  areas  and 
industries  into  more  productive 
lines.  This  left  a  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  wealth  in  the 
areas  of  out-migration,  while  the 
labor  requirements  for  increased 
production  were  met  by  the  in- 
migration  of  these  same  workers. 
In  both  instances,  the  individuals 
involved  in  the  moves  prospered  as 
a  result  of  the  changes. 

Industrial  Production 

The  volume  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  Oklahoma  increased 
72.4%  between  1940  and  1950. 
Mineral  production  continued  at 
the  high  rates  of  activity  of  the 
past,  while  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion  expanded  significantly.  Along 
with  the  increase  in  manufacturing 
production  was  a  tendency  to  di¬ 
versify  the  types  of  manufacturing 
activities. 

From  a  former  reliance  upon  pe¬ 
troleum  production  and  meat 
packing  as  the  primary  industrial 
activities,  a  number  of  new  lines 


Mr.  CelU  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
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STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA  ^ 

OFHCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  ^ 

Oklahoma  City  j 

In  Oklahoma,  newspapers  of  the  state  represent  the  ^ 

conscience  and  guide  of  our  people.  ^ 

Where  they  lead,  through  their  news  and  editorial  ^ 

columns,  the  rest  of  us  have  followed.  Looking  back  on  “ 

Oklahoma's  accomplishments  the  past  50  years,  the  ^ 

evidence  is  clear  that  this  journalistic  leadership  has  g 

been  worthy  the  trust  we  place  in  it.  2 

As  has  been  true  since  Oklahoma  acquired  statehood  ^ 
in  1907,  our  newspapers  are  still  beating  the  drums  for 
new  industrial  and  economic  development.  The  sounds 
they  make  ore  heard  far  and  near,  and  many  answer  the 
call.  H 

From  the  wilderness  of  Indian  Territory  less  than  50  •=■ 

years  ago,  Oklahoma  has  developed  into  a  state  rich  ^ 

in  oil,  agriculture  and  industry  Much  credit  for  our  ex-  -s 
ceptional  progress  in  so  short  a  time  goes  to  those  ^ 

editors  and  publishers  who  transformed  their  ambitions  2 

into  the  printed  word,  then  sold  their  ambitions  to  the  3 

rest  of  our  citizens.  3 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  Southern  Newspaper  3 

Publishers  A'^.sociation's  history  so  closely  parallels  the  i 

history  of  Oklahoma.  This  has  been  a  glorious  half  century  g 
for  southern  publishers,  and  for  the  free  people  whom  they  3 
keep  aware  of  opportunity  and  alerted  to  danger.  3 

With  this  fine  tradition  behind  us,  I  have  no  doubt  the  fl 
next  half  of  this  century  will  produce  even  greater  ac-  3 

complishments.  Here  in  Oklahoma,  we  are  still  ..inclined  g 
to  follow  the  journalistic  leadership  which  has  never  3 

failed  us.  J 

lOHNSTON  MURRAY  | 
.  Governor  J 


of  manufacturing  production  be¬ 
came  important  in  the  state.  In 
1939,  15.6%  of  the  number  of 
workers  in  Oklahoma  were  em¬ 
ployed  in'  the  petroleum  industry 
and  10.1%  in  meat  packing.  By 
I ‘*47,  the  percentage  of  the  tot^ 
workers  of  the  state  engaged  in 
these  activities  had  declined  to 
14.3  and  8.3,  while  employment 
in  the  manufacturing  of  machin¬ 
ery  (except  electrical)  used  11.1% 
of  the  workers  and  the  production 
of  primary  metals  used  seven  per¬ 
cent. 

This  diversification  served  to  in¬ 
crease  total  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  and  to  strengthen  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  of  the  state.  The  trends 
in  this  direction  offer  encourage- 
ntent  for  farther  improvements  in 
the  future. 

Minerals  production  continues 
to  be  an  important  sector  of 
Oklahoma’s  economy.  'The  state  is 
among  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
in  volume  of  crude  oil  production 
and  rates  high  in  the  volume  of 
natural  gas  produced.  While  the 
sources  of  l^d  and  zinc  are  be¬ 
coming  depleted  in  Oklahoma, 
nevertheless  this  continues  to  be 
an  important  mineral  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  pattern  of  Oklahoma.  Coal 
production  runs  far  behind  its  po¬ 
tential  in  the  state.  Rising  costs 
have  caused  coal  to  lose  out  in  the 
race  with  other  fuels  as  a  source 
of  energy.  However,  the  tremend¬ 
ous  supplies  of  coal  in  Oklahoma 
offer  a  potential  for  the  future. 

In  considering  the  possibilities 
for  development  in  Oklahoma,  the 
nature  of  the  energy  base  of  the 
state  should  not  be  overlooked. 
There  are  few  areas  where  the 
principal  energy  sources  of  petro¬ 
leum,  natural  gas,  and  coal  are 
found  together  in  the  quantities 
which  exist  in  Oklahoma.  While 
other  areas  of  the  nation  may  lead 
Oklahoma  in  the  available  quanti¬ 
ties  of  a  particular  energy  resource, 
the  combination  of  the  three  in 
Oklahoma  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  future  development  As 
the  resources  of  other  states  be¬ 
come  depleted  or  industry  requires 
a  more  diversified  energy  baSe,  the 
energy  resources  of  Oklahoma  will 
be  weighted  much  more  highly  in 
the  overall  national  picture.  An 
early  recognition  of  this  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  careful  planning,  can 
be  the  basis  for  raising  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  state  to 
another  high  plateau  in  the  future. 

Rising  Agricultural  Income 

The  agricultural  population  of 
Oklahoma  declined  from  744,401 
in  1920  to  553,066  in  1949  while 
agricultural  income  increased  from 
$149,600,000  to  $312,725,162  for 
the  same  periods.  The  rising  in¬ 
come  has  been  due,  in  part,  to 
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rising  expenditures  for  sales  and 
services  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  increased  in¬ 
come  of  Oklahoma.  A  tendency 
for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  es¬ 
tablishment,  rather  than  an  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  of  stores,  is  a 


with  a  greater  diversification  of 
expenditures  for  these  items,  has 
been  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
the  economic  development  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  Oklahoma,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  financial  institutions 


higher  prices  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  but  it  has  also  been  due 
to  important  adjustments  in  the 
agricultural  structure  of  the  state. 

The  emphasis  on  lower  return  crop  , 
production  has  declined  somewhat  further  reflection  of  a  strengthen-  of  the  state  to  expand  sufficiently 
while  higher  return  livestock  has  iug  of  the  economy  of  the  state,  to  do  their  part  toward  providing 

Along  with  the  increases  in  the  the  funds  required  by  the  economic 
volume  of  trade,  there  have  been  growth  of  the  state.  In  1940,  the 
variations  in  the  types  of  consumer  deposits  of  the  member  banks  of 
expenditures.  In  1929,  33.9%  of  Oklahoma  totaled  $340-million. 
all  retail  purchases  were  for  food  By  1952,  total  member  bank  de- 
and  clothing,  the  basic  necessities  posits  in  the  state  had  increased  to 
of  life.  In  1948,  however,  expend-  $  1.2-billion.  This  increase  in  the 
itures  for  food  and  clothing  de-  money  supply  was  necessary  to  fi- 


become  more  important  in  the 
agricultural  picture  of  Oklahoma. 

Important  Shift 

This  shift  has  been  important, 
along  with  rising  prices  in  increas¬ 
ing  agricultural  income.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  abandon  the 
more  unproductive  lands  of  the 
state  and  concentrate  on  adapting 
the  most  efficient  type  of  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  to  the  more  produc¬ 
tive  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the 
productivity  of  the  agricultural 
areas  has  been  increasing  by  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  practices,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
some  of  the  previously  abandoned 
areas  for  new  production. 

There  is  rather  definite  evidence 
that  the  population  of  the  nation 
is  increasing  rapidly  enough  that 
the  agricultural  production  facil¬ 
ities  will  be  outrun  by  1975.  Prior 
to  that  time,  all  of  the  productive 
facilities  will  have  to  be  brought 
into  use;  Trends  in  this  respect 
will  mdke  the  agricultural  poten¬ 
tial  of  Oklahoma  more  useful  in 
the  future,  and  lead  to  further  re¬ 
claiming  of  previously  abandoned 
land.  As  this  is  done,  the  total 
agricultural  output  of  the  state 
will  continue '  to  increase  and 
steadily  rising  demand  will  main¬ 
tain  price  levels.  This  should  re¬ 
sult  in  higher  incomes  and  increas¬ 
ed  prosperity  to  the  agricultural 
sectors  of  Oklahoma,  and  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  power  to  sup¬ 
port  the  other  business  activities 
of  the  state-. 

Trading  Activities 

The  new  levels  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  Oklahoma  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  trading  activities  of 
the  state.  The  number  of  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  in  Oklahoma  changed 
from  25,984  in  1929  to  26,924  in 
1948.  The  volume  of  sales  per 
store  increased  102.6%  during  the 
same  period  to  an  average  of  $60,- 
913  in  1948.  The  number  of  whole- 
s  a  1  e  establishments  decreased 
11.2%  during  this  period  with 
total  sales  increasing  by  $962,423,- 
000  to  a  total  of  $1,729,240,000. 
Sales  of  service  establishments 
were  up  $27,222,000  during  this 
period  to  a  total  of  $146,128,000, 
and  the  number  of  establishments 
changed  from  8,697  in  1929  to 
11,342  in  1948. 

Spending  Rates 

The  increases  in  retail  and  serv¬ 
ice  sales  are  the  result  of  the  new 
high  spending  rates,  which  were 
referred  to  previously.  In  turn, 
these  spending  rates  are  the  result 
of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Oklahoma.  Since  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  income  is 
spent  on  consumption  goods,  the 


dined  to  27.7%  of  the  total,  with 
additional  incomes  enabling  the 
population  to  spend  an  increasing 
proportion  of  its  wealth  on  other 
than  the  basic  necessities.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  population  can 
indulge  in  this  type  of  spending  is 
indicative  of  rising  standards  of 
living,  an  improved  status  of  the 
people,  and  a  stronger  economy. 
Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the 
steadily  increasing  trends  in  sales 
of  goods  and  services,  together 


nance  the  economic  growth  of  the 
state.  Member  bank  credit  also  ex¬ 
panded  in  response  to  these  re¬ 
quirements. 

By  1952,  total  loans  had  in¬ 
creased  to  $442-million,  compared 
with  a  total  of  $  136-million  in 
1940.  Investments  by  member 
banks  in  government  securities 
were  up  $533-million  during  this 
period  to  a  total  of  $699-million 
by  1952.  In  1940,  bank  debits 
totaled  $4.4-billion,  while,  by 
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■  IB  Total  Area:  69,919  Square  Miles;  Land.  69,283  Square  Miles; 
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Income 

Active 

from 

Output 

Establish- 

Persons 

Payrolls 

Output 

ments 

Engaged 

&  ftohts 

Output 

1951 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

(1  Mil.) 

($  ^lil.) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

Farming . 

142.3 

246 

$396 

$782 

$687 

$238 

Other  Rural . 

.2 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

Mining . 

1.9 

43 

356 

571 

573 

197 

Raw  Materials . 

144  4 

292 

$756 

$1,359 

$1,263 

$436 

Construction . 

4.6 

46 

189 

396 

400 

38 

Manufacturing . 

2.4 

81 

501 

1,709 

1,545 

312 

Processing . 

7.0 

127 

$690 

$2,105 

$1,945 

$350 

Utilities . 

2.6 

.55 

261 

428 

428 

149 

Finance . 

3.6 

23 

135 

299 

287 

46 

Supplementary . 

6.2 

78 

$396 

$727 

$715 

$195 

Wholesale  Trade . 

2.8 

19 

145 

1,931 

1,813 

462 

Retail  Trade . 

24.4 

120 

483 

2,074 

1,904 

513 

Service  Trades . 

13.9 

73 

219 

367 

347 

107 

Distributive . 

41.1 

212 

$847 

$4,372 

$4,064 

$1,082 

All  Enterprise . 

198.7 

709 

$2,689 

$8,563 

$7,987 

$2,063 

Manufacturing 

Income 

Active 

from 

Establish- 

Persons 

Payrolls 

Output 

Output 

ments 

Engaged 

&  Prohta 

Output 

1951 

1939 

Industry 

(1100) 

(CiOO) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

($  Mil.) 

f$  MU.) 

Food . 

.7 

16 

$89 

$409 

$387 

$109 

Tobacco . 

* 

* 

* 

« 

0 

Textiles . 

♦ 

* 

7 

16 

17 

3 

Apparel . 

.1 

3 

5 

16 

11 

2 

Paper,  etc . 

♦ 

♦ 

4 

10 

8 

2 

Printing . 

.6 

t) 

30 

61 

48 

15 

('hemicals . 

.1 

3 

23 

49 

62 

11 

Pctroleum-('oal  Prod . 

♦ 

12 

139 

668 

578 

107 

Rublier . 

* 

2 

9 

28 

19 

1 

Leather . 

* 

» 

» 

* 

* 

* 

Nondurables . 

15 

42 

$306 

$1,257 

$1,130 

$250 

TiUmber . 

.3 

4 

9 

33 

17 

7 

Furniture . 

.1 

2 

5 

22 

10 

4 

Stone,  etc . 

.1 

6 

31 

77 

51 

13 

Primary  Metals . 

* 

5 

63 

120 

170 

17 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

6 

32 

72 

57 

5 

Machinery . 

.2 

9 

42 

91 

72 

14 

Klectrical  Machinery . 

* 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

Transp.  Equipment . 

.1 

5 

9 

23 

26 

1 

Instruments . 

1 

2 

6 

4 

* 

Misc.  Manufacturing . 

.1 

* 

1 

4 

4 

« 

Durables . 

9 

39 

$195 

$452 

$415 

$62 

All  Manufacturing . 

2.4 

81 

$501 

$1,709 

$1,545 

$312 

♦  Too  small  for  tabulation. 
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1952,  this  total  had  increased  to 
$  13.4-billion,  or  304%  over  1940. 

Financial  Picture 
No  economy  could  hope  to  grow 
without  adequate  financial  facil¬ 
ities.  An  indication  of  the  manner 
in  which  financial  institutions 
operating  outside  Oklahoma  regard 
the  potential  of  the  state  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  willingness  to  buy 
the  bonds  of  Oklahoma  institu¬ 
tions.  The  funds  to  construct  the 
Turner  Turnpike  were  provided  by 
investment  firms  which  recognized 
the  sound  risk  of  the  Oklahoma 
investment.  The  expansion  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  facilities  in  Oklahoma 
have  been  financed  by  investment 
bankers  who  recognized  the  po¬ 
tential  of  the  state.  Other  develop¬ 
ments  of  a  less  prominent  nature 
have  also  been  financed  by  outside 
capital.  Since  these  investment 
firms  are  successful,  in  part  because 
of  their  abilities  to  search  out 
sound  investments,  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  place  funds  in  Oklahoma 
should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  promoters  of  the  state. 

The  trends  in  the  money  supply, 
bank  credit,  and  the  use  of  money, 
show  that  the  financial  institutions 
of  Oklahoma  have  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  financial  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  state  in  the  past. 
In  view  of  the  healthy  economy 
which  exists  in  Oklahoma,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  availability 
of  necessary  financial  resources 
should  not  continue  in  the  future. 

Change  in  Attitude 

There  are  many  additional  fac¬ 
tors  to  substantiate  the  conclusion 
that  economic  development  in 
Oklahoma  has  reached  a  new  plane 
of  activity.  While  some  of  these 
factors  are  measurable,  others  are 
present  in  a  more  intangible  form. 
Of  particular  importance  among 
the  intangibles  is  a  change  in  at¬ 
titude  of  Oklahomans  toward 
Oklahoma  which  is  permeating  the 
state. 

During  World  War  II  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  that  period,  many 
people  left  Oklahoma  for  tempo¬ 
rary  residences  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation.  Prior  to  leaving  Okla¬ 
homa,  these  people  and  their  as¬ 
sociates  had  tended  to  be  critical 
of  conditions  in  Oklahoma  and  to 
point  to  the  “promised  lands" 
which  existed  elsewhere.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  visits  to  these  “pr<v 
mised  lands,”  however,  these  mi¬ 
grants  have  achieved  some  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  advantages  which 
exist  in  Oklahoma.  They  have 
learned  that  no  area  is  without  its 
imperfections,  and  that  Oklahoma 
has  its  share  of  advantages,  along 
with  other  states.  As  many  of  these 
migrants  returned  to  Oklahoma 
subsequent  to  1945,  to  swell  the 
population  of  the  state,  they 
brought  back  with  them  a  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  advantages  of 
Oklahoma.  By  disseminating  the 
results  of  their  experiences  to 
others,  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
as  a  whole  have  commenced  to 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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CONSIDER  UKLAHOMA 

In  ycm  Future 

Oklahoma  provides  all  the  necessary 
factors  that  support  modern  industry: 

Labor 

Power 

Fuel 

Transportation 
An  Equitable  Taxing  Policy 

Markets 
Raw  Materials 
Water 

Pride  in  Her  Industry 
And  plenty  of  room  for  good  living 


OKLAHOMA  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

200  Skirvin  Tower 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  2,  OKLAHOMA 
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Tk«rtGi  mirtc 
to  4peMi  iH  Juck 

LAWTON... 


Oklahoma's  3^  largest  city  and 
.  southwest  center  of  trade! 


Lawton’s  “after-taxes”  spendable  income 
averages  $5,480  per  household* — a  considerable 
44*^0  above  the  Oklahoma  average.  Oklahoma’s 
number  3  city,  wholesale  distributing  center  and 
center  of  trade  for  southwest  Oklahoma,  Lawton  enjoys 
a  perennial  boom.  Income  is  stable  and  from 
a  diversity  of  sources — gets  a  big  bonus  from  the 
payrolls  and  spending  of  the  Army’s  20,000- 
.strong  installation  at  Fort  Sill. 

There’s  a  bonus  for  you,  too,  when  your  sales 
gain  added  impetus  in  the  rich,  independent  Lawton 
market  through  intensive  advertising  in  Lawton’s 
Constitution.  Press  and  Constitution-Press. 


Oklahoma-built  airpuwer — a  B-47  jet  bomber  emerging  from  assembly 
building  at  Tulsa  division  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Company.  The  swept- 
wing  bombers  are  being  built  as  well  as  modified  at  the  Tulsa  plant, 
which  currently  employs  about  12,000. 


continued  from  page  1 1 6 
realize  that  the  state  has  its  share 
of  opportunities,  also. 

All  of  this  has  been  reflected  in 
e  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
population  of  the  state  toward  its 
potential  together  with  a  new  wil¬ 
lingness  to  participate  in  efforts  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  state. 
There  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
tendencies  to  criticise  Oklahoma 
and  a  renewed  interest  in  popular¬ 
izing  and  capitalizing  upon  her  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  new  attitude  has 
been  an  important  intangible  in 
promoting  the  new  stage  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  Oklahoma. 

New  Business  Leaders 
New  leaders  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  Oklahoma  to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  state.  In  recent 
years,  a  number  of  business  exec¬ 
utives  with  excellent  records  else- 


has  been  a  primary  moving  force 
in  the  new  economic  development 
of  Oklahoma. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  agricultural  adjustments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  state 
are  about  worked  out,  and  agri¬ 
culture  is  now  in  a  fairly  healthy 
position  in  Oklahoma.  Maintenance 
of  this  healthy  position  and  a 
continuation  of  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  activities  will  result 
in  increased  incomes  in  Oklahoma 
which  should  raise  the  per  capita 
of  the  state  to  the  nation’s  aver¬ 
age  before  many  years.  The  diver¬ 
sification  of  the  new  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  in  Oklahoma  will 
avoid  the  cyclical  fluctuations 
which  tend  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
few-industry  regions  of  the  nation. 

Future  Energy  Potential 
Another  intangible  factor  in  the 


where  have  accepted  employment  development  of  the  state  has  been 
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Represented  nationally  by 

SOUTHWEST  DAILIES 

Oklahoma  City  •  St.  Louis  •  New  York  •  Chicago 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Denver  •  Detroit 
Memphis  •  Dallas  •  Kansas  City  •  New  Orleans 


with  Oklahoma  firms.  The  abilities 
of  these  men  are  such  that  they 
could  have  located  anywhere  in 
the  nation;  however,  they  recog¬ 
nized  the  economic  possibilities 
which  exist  in  Oklahoma,  and  they 
moved  to  this  state  to  aid  in  and 
participate  in  its  future  growth. 
Other  business  leaders  have  moved 
up  within  their  organizations  as  a 
result  of  their  abilities  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  possibiilties  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  Oklahoma.  The  presence 
of  these  new  leaders,  with  their 
broad  vision  and  new  outlook,  has 
been  and  will  be  an  important  con¬ 
tributory  force  to  the  development 
in  Oklahoma. 

More  concrete  evidence  of  the 
outlook  for  further  development 
in  Oklahoma  may  be  gleaned  from 
recent  trends  in  the  expansion  of 


the  previously  mentioned  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  broad  energy  base  of 
the  state.  While  the  opportunities 
for  capitalizing  upon  this  potential 
may  not  be  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be 
only  a  question  of  time  until  neces¬ 
sity,  if  nothing  else,  forces  the  use 
of  this  potential. 

Coal  chemicals  will  become  im¬ 
portant  in  the  future  and  utilize 
the  coal  resources  of  Oklahoma. 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas  resourc¬ 
es  appear  to  exist  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  maintain  these  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
While  recoveries  may  become  more 
difficult,  nevertheless,  this  will  be 
true  throughout  the  nation,  and 
the  energy  resources  of  this  type 
in  Oklahoma  will  continue  to  be 
utilized.  Petrochemicals  will  also 


manufacturing  industries.  In  1947,  come  into  the  picture  as  a  result 
the  Census  of  Manufacturers  in-  of  these  raw  materials.  The  exist- 
cluded  1,740  manufacturing  estab-  ence  of  this  energy  base  and  its 
lishments  in  Oklahoma.  By  1953,  utilization  in  the  future  will  be  one 
there  were  2,497  manufacturing  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  de¬ 
firms  in  operation  in  the  state.  velopment  of  Oklahoma 
Recognizing  that  some  plants  While  the  transportation 


were  bound  to  have  closed  down 
during  this  period,  it  appears  that 
plants  of  Oklahoma  during  this 
period  was  in  excess  of  757  firms. 
The  shift  from  a  principal  reliance 
upon  agriculture  as  the  basic  in- 
'  dustry  of  the  state  to  increased 
1  emphasis  upon  industrial  activities 


facil¬ 
ities  of  Oklahoma  have  always 
been  adequate  for  furthering  the 
development  of  the  state,  the 
freight  rate  structure  has  been  dis¬ 
advantageous  in  some  respects. 
While  the  minerals  of  the  state 
could  be  moved  out  at  competi- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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All  THIS  IN  FIFTY  YEARS 
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over  260,000  people  .  .  .  cloud-tickling 
skyscropers  .  .  .  "Oil  Capitol  of  the 
World"  . . .  hub  of  the  nation's  pipeline, 
producing  and  refinery  network  .  .  . 
million-people  market  with  effective 
buying  income  of  over  2  billion  dollars 
.  .  .  surrounded  by  rich  deposits  of  lead. 


zinc,  coal,  natural  gas,  ond  producir>g 
agricultural  products  and  livestock  in 
abundance.  Father  Time  .  .  .  that's 
"Tulsa  Lond"  today  ...  a  rich  morket 
for  the  advertiser,  ond  covered  by  the 
Oil  Copitol  Newspapers  ot  ONE  LOW 
COST! 


OIL  CAPITAL 


Q^uUsi  CTiibune 

NEWSPAPERS 
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on.  EXPU3RATION 


South  Produces  Half  Nation’s  Oil 


Few,  if  any,  industries  have 
had  a  more  pronounced  effect  on 
the  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South  than  oil. 

The  abundance  of  petroleum  in 
this  vast  area,  and  its  versatility  as 
a  raw  material  for  thousands  of 
products  and  compounds,  have 
contributed  to  the  influx  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  and  to  a  spec¬ 
tacular  business  and  industrial 
growth.  Both  have  helped  to  re¬ 
vitalize  the  South’s  economy. 

Power-farming,  which  depends 
upon  oil  for  both  energy  and  lu¬ 
brication,  and  the  magic  of  petro¬ 
chemicals,  in  the  form  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  insecticides,  herbicides,  defol- 
liants,  fungicides  and  other  spe¬ 
cialty  products,  have  done  much 
to  change  the  concept  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  South. 

Rich  in  Oil  Deposits 
In  some  states,  like  Texas,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  Oklahoma,  oil  is  the 
No.  1  industry — the  No.  1  mineral 
product.  In  others,  like  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  oil 
has  been  known  and  produced 
since  the  1870’s  and  1880’s.  In 
still  others,  like  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  it  is  comparatively 
new.  In  the  last  several  years 
extensive  exploration  programs 
have  taken  place.  The  investment 
of  vast  sums  of  money  in  land- 
leases,  manpower,  and  equipment 
have  been  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  South. 

The  South,  particularly  the  Gulf- 
Southwest,  is  rich  in  oil  deposits. 
In  fact,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
nation’s  proved  reserves  of  crude 
oil  lie  in  the  Gulf-Southwest. 
Similarly,  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s 
crude  oil  production  comes  from 
the  thousands  of  wells  which  dot 
the  landscape  in  that  area.  Pipe 
lines,  spanning  more  than  half  the 
continent,  carry  natural  gas  from 
these  same  wells  to  the  industrial 
East  and  the  New  England  States, 
giving  Northerners  the  benefit  of 
this  “hotter”  fuel  for  cooking  and 
heating.  Natural  gas  has  a  higher 
BTU  rating  than  manufactured 
gas. 

Half  of  Nation's  Refining 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  oil 
industry  in  1859,  about  half  of  the 
more  than  $64-billion  worth  of 
petroleum  withdrawn  from  the 
ground  in  that  period  has  come 
from  Southern  wells,  primarily 
those  of  the  Gulf-Southwest. 
More  than  half  of  the  nation’s  oil 
refining  capacity  is  South  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line. 


Mr.  Miller  is  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Information  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 
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By  H.  B.  Miller 

The  deepest  producing  well  in 
the  world  is  also  located  in  the 
South.  This  is  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  No.  1  Weeks-Gall  Unit,  in 
Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana.  It  is 
producing  from  a  total  depth  of 
17,122  feet — more  than  three  miles 
down.  This  well  came  in  last 
Spring,  and  took  the  so-called 
“deepest  producing  well”  title  away 
from  California,  whose  No.  5 
Mushrush,  in  Kern  County,  was 
surpassed  by  1,592  feet. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of 
the  oil  industry  in  the  South  which 
could  be  discussed  in  an  article  of 
this  nature,  but  at  the  request  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  I  am  con¬ 
fining  my  comments  primarily  to 
exploration  and  production  of  pe¬ 
troleum. 

Drilling  Activity 

There  is  considerable  activity  in 
both  of  these  branches  in  the 
South.  In  fact,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1953,  more  than  half 
of  the  wells  completed  in  the 
United  States  were  drilled  in  10 
Southern  states.  This  activity  is 
reflected  in  the  following  table: 


state 

January-June,  1953 

Total  Oil  Gas 

Dry  Service 

Alabama . 

49 

11 

0 

38 

0 

Arkansas. 

212 

106 

1 

104 

1 

Florida... 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Georgia. . 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Kentucky 

519 

149 

107 

263 

0 

Louisiana 

1.241 

656 

104 

481 

0 

Mississippi 

180 

49 

6 

125 

0 

Oklahoma 

3, .517 

2.107 

142 

1.212 

56 

Texas  ... 

8,427 

4.600 

525 

3.288 

14 

W.  Virginia 

288 

32 

195 

61 

0 

14.430 

7.710 

1,080 

5.589 

71 

Drilling  for  oil  is  an  extremely 
hazardous  business  financially. 
This  is  dramatically  illustrated  in 
this  table.  Of  the  14,450  wells 
drilled  in  the  South  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1953,  almost  40% 
were  dry  holes — ventures  in  which 
oil  men  lost  virtually  all  of  their 
investment.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  wells  were 
drilled  in  the  most  likely  oil  coun¬ 
try  in  the  United  States! 

The  risks  that  must  be  taken 
to  develop  new  areas  are  even 
more  pronounced  in  the  statistics 
on  Elorida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
Of  the  66  wells  completed  in  the 
January- June  period,  all  but  11 
were  dry  holes.  The  cost  of  drill¬ 
ing  a  well  varies,  of  course,  but 
since  the  national  average  for  a 
wildcat  well  is  roughly  $100,000. 
it  is  obvious  that  immense  sums  of 
capital  must  be  available  constant¬ 
ly  to  press  the  hunt  for  more  oil. 

Ceaseless  Search  Vital 
This  ceaseless  search,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  development  of  new 
areas,  is  vital  to  ’  the  -  future  se¬ 


curity  of  the  United  States,  both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Vast  Explorations 
Exploratory  activity  in  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia  probably 
will  continue  at  a  high  level  for 
some  time.  The  revival  of  interest 
in  this  Southeastern  area  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  gas  in  the 
northeastern  and  southern  sections 
of  Mississippi,  and  of  crude  oil  in 
Alabama,  near  the  Florida  border, 
in  1952. 

The  Alabama  discovery,  in  Pol¬ 
lard  Field,  sparked  a  campaign  of 
leasing  and  exploration  which 
rapidly  extended  into  Florida  and 
Georgia.  One  executive  estimated 
that  more  than  $  15-million  was 
spent  on  exploratory  activities  in 
Florida  alone  last  year.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  interest,  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  would  increase  in  1953. 

Currently,  primary  interest  is 
centered  in  the  South  Florida 
basin,  and  the  Florida  Panhandle 
region.  With  many  of  the  larger 
oil  companies  competing  in  the 
great  hunt,  about  a  score  of  geo¬ 
physical  crews  were  at  work  in 
Florida  in  1952,  and  the  total  is 
believed  to  be  much  higher  right 
now.  Roughly,  one-half  of  the 
state’s  total  acreage  is  under  lease 
to  oil  companies  and  individuals. 
Unquestionably,  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  on  these  lease- 
rights,  which  give  land-owners  a 
unique  “cash  crop”  from  their 
properties.  If  oil  is  struck  on  their 
property,  they  will  receive  a  one- 
eighth  interest  in  all  of  the  oil 
produced. 

40  Years  of  Drilling 
Florida’s  small  production  of 
1,500  barrels  daily  is  concentrated 
in  the  Sunniland  field  on  the  South¬ 
western  coast.  This  field  was 
brought  in  in  1942.  It  marked  the 
first  successful  completion  in  Flor¬ 
ida  after  more  than  40  years  of 
drilling.  Between  1900  and  1939, 
nearly  90  test  wells  were  drilled 
before  the  first  one  proved  up. 
Since  that  time,  1 1  more  have 
been  completed  in  the  Sunniland 
limestone,  which  is  estimated  to  lie 
at  a  depth  of  11,000  to  12,000 
feet. 

Production  from  3  Levels 
Earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Stewart  J. 
Lloyd,  Assistant  Sta^e  Geologist  in 
Alabama,  estimated  1952  produc¬ 
tion  in  Alabama  at  1,279,415  bar¬ 
rels.  He  noted  that  production  is 
being  obtained  from  three  levels 
in  the  Pollard  Field,  and  that  the 
field,  in  general,  is  developing  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way.  He  said  in¬ 
creasing  interest  is  being  shown  in 
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the  northwestern  section  of  the 
state,  in  Warrior  Basin.  Although 
no  production  has  been  obtained 
in  the  Alabama  side  of  this  field, 
he  continued,  the  growing  gas  pro¬ 
duction  in  similar  territory  to  the 
west,  in  Mississippi,  gives  reason 
for  hope  that  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  obtained  ultimately. 
This  hope  was  strengthened  in 
September  when  a  well  came  in 
on  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  field. 

In  Georgia,  H.  A.  Stallings,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Oil  &  Gas  Di¬ 
vision,  predicted  that  1953  will 
see  the  greatest  number  of  test 
wells  ever  drilled  in  one  year  in 
that  state. 

‘Dry’  Hole  Comes  In 

Mississippi  has  been  a  beehive 
of  activity  since  November,  1951, 
when  an  old  “dry”  hole  in  Monroe 
County  blew  out  while  being  re¬ 
worked.  It  was  completed  as  a 
commercial  producer  in  February, 
1952.  The  discovery  well  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  35  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  day,  with  350  barrels  of 
high-gravity  distillate  oil. 

That  touched  off  one  of  the 
most  intensive  leasing  and  drilling 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  the 
Appalachian  Basin  of  northern 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  By  mid¬ 
summer  of  this  year,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  1,500,000  acres  had 
been  leased  by  large  and  small  oil 
companies,  independents  and  spec¬ 
ulators.  The  total  continues  to 
grow  every  day. 

Lease  bonuses  varied  from  50 
cents  per  acre,  with  25  to  50- 
cent  rentals,  in  the  relatively  un¬ 
explored  part  of  the  basin,  to  $15 
per  acre,  with  $1  rentals,  in  the 
more  competitive  areas  in  and 
around  Chickasaw  and  Monroe 
counties.  As  an  indication  of  what 
this  means  economically  to  an 
area,  bankers  and  merchants  of 
Aberdeen,  Monroe  County  seat, 
estimated  deposit  and  retail  busi¬ 
ness  figures  went  up  at  least  10%, 
to  their  highest  levels. 

Offshore  Exploration 

Exploration  will  probably  be¬ 
come  very  active  in  the  offshore 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  too, 
now  that  the  Tidelands  issue  has 
been  pretty  well  settled. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example, 
Coastal  Caribbean  Oils,  Inc.,  and 
Compagnie  Transeuropeene  des 
Petroles,  representing  several  Eu¬ 
ropean  financial  groups  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  international  oil  opera¬ 
tions,  announced  plans  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  offshore  geophysical  ex¬ 
ploration  program. 

With  work  scheduled  to  get 
under  way  early  this  Fall,  seismic 
crews  wiU  cover  2,300,000  acres 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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^  In  Februar>',  1903 — less  than  three  months 

AA  before  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association  was  organized  —  the  Oklahoma 
1  \  V  "T"'  Publishing  Company  was  founded,  taking 
Aver  The  Daily  Oklahoman. 

In  1903,  Oklahoma  City  was  only  14  years  old;  Okla¬ 
homa  was  still  a  territory.  The  circulation  of  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  was  about  3,400. 

But  50  years  have  seen  a  vast  change  in  Oklahoma, 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman.  The 
morning  Oklahoman  acquired  an  evening  sister,  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  in  1916.  Its  weekly  farm  edition 
became  The  Farmer-Stockman  in  1911  and  is  now 
read  by  more  than  400,000  farm  families  throughout 
the  Southwest.  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
branched  out  into  radio  and  television.  Today  it  even 
operates  a  vast,  statewide  motor  express  service  orig¬ 
inally  organized  for  newspaper  delivery  but  which  now 
ser\  es  wholesalers,  distributors  and  retailers  of  all  kinds. 


The  Oklahoman  and  Times  have  seen  this  change, 
and  at  the  same  time,  have  brought  much  of  it  about. 
During  the  past  half  century,  these  newspapers  have 
had  more  effect  on  the  social,  political,  industrial  and 
cultural  advancement  of  Oklahoma  than  can  ever  be 
measured. 

But,  equally  as  important,  they  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  .state,  because  they  have 
been  the  partners  of  retailers,  wholesalers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  .selling  merchandise  and  services  to  great 
masses  of  people. 

From  3,400  in  1903  to  more  than  260,000  in  1953, 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  has  grown  to  be  the  biggest 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Southwest  —  bigger  than  any 
in  Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio  or  Fort  Worth. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  will  continue  to  build 
Oklahoma  City  and  the  state  and  it  will  continue  to 
publish  the  finest  newspaper  it  knows  how  . . .  and  in 
doing  that,  they  will  continue  to  pay  off  for  advertisers. 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


The  Daily  Oklahoman  *  Oklahoma  City  Times 
The  Farmer-Stockman  •  Stations  WKY  &  WKY-TV 
Mistletoe  Express  Service 
Notional  Representative  —  The  Katz  Agency 
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on.  EXPLORATION 

continued  from  page  120 

of  offshore  property  between 
Tampa  and  Naples  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida,  and  650,000  acres 
along  the  Panhandle  area,  between 
Apalachicola  Bay  and  Apalachee 
Bay. 

^ismic  studies  are  expected  to 
cost  about  $500,000,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $3,000,000  pro¬ 
gram  is  earmarked  for  a  drilling 
program  calling  for  at  least  one 
well  in  each  of  10  drilling  blocks. 

13  Competing  ‘Offshore’ 

Exploratory  activities  off  the 
coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  also 
are  expected  to  resume  rapidly. 
Louisiana’s  offshore  production,  at 
the  beginning  of  1953,  was  from 
a  total  of  120  producing  oil  wells, 
with  a  daily  production  of  22,028 
barrels,  plus  25  gas  wells,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  have  been  shut 
due  to  lack  of  gathering  facilities. 

These  wells  have  produced  a 
cumulative  total  of  almost  20  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  oil  since  the  first 
offshore  well 'was  brought  in  by 
the  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Co.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1947.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  about  13  companies 
operating  one  or  more  of  the  fields 
capable  of  producing  hydrocarbons 
in  these  offshore  areas. 

Exploratory  work  off  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  coast  continued  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  in  1948  and  1949, 
with  seven  and  13  fields  being  dis¬ 


covered  in  those  years,  respectively. 
However,  as  the  Tidelands  contro¬ 
versy  became  involved  and  stale¬ 
mated,  exploration  declined  and 
came  to  a  complete  halt  with  four 
fields  discovered  in  1950  and  three 
in  1951.  There  have  been  no  new 
discoveries  since,  although  interest 
and  activity  have  revived  again, 
now  that  the  Tidelands  issue  has 
been  resolved.  Inland  Louisiana 
produces  enough  oil  every  10  days 
to  pay  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Texas  Prolific 

Texas  is  the  “Old  Faithful”  of 
the  oil  industry.  Its  fields  have 
been  the  most  prolific  of  any  in 
the  nation.  Texas  alone  accounts 
for  almost  one-half  of  the  nation’s 
crude  oil  production,  and  it  has 
more  than  one-half  of  the  nation’s 
proved  reserves  of  liquid  pe¬ 
troleum. 

Historically  speaking,  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  was  “born”  in  a  little  Penn¬ 
sylvania  community  called  Titus¬ 
ville,  but  actually  it  was  Texas 
that  gave  the  industry  substance 
and  meaning.  Prior  to  1900,  there 
had  been  some  concern  as  to 
whether  oil  was  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  world.  When  the 
Lucas  well  came  in  at  Spindletop, 
near  Beaumont,  Texas,  in  January, 
1901,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all. 
This  tremendous  gusher  belched 
more  than  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  for  eight  days,  before  it  was 
successfully  capped.  It  provided 
inescapable  evidence  that  oil  could 


50  YEARS 
plus 
10 


— that's  how  long  the  .^rdmoreite  has  been  .serving  the  people 
of  Southern  CMtlahoma.  Today  the  Ardmoreite  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  its  60  years  of  publication. 

•  LARGEST  and  only  daily  newspaper  in  southern  Oklahoma 
— sufficiently  removed  from  metropolitan  areas  to  make  it  the 
predominant  medium  for  the  advertiser  in  the  southern 
Oklahoma  empire. 

•  LARGEST  market  in  southern  Oklahoma — Oil,  Cattle, 
Agriculture,  all  added  together  make  Ardmore  and  southern 
Oklahoma  a  rich,  stable  paradise  of  prosperity. 

•  Home  of  the  46th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  of  the  United  States 
.^ir  Force. 


Prosperous  southern  Oklahoma  invites  your  sincere  consideration 
in  the  expenditure  of  your  advertising  dollar. 

THE  DAILY  ARDMOREITE 

*‘Soulhern  Oklahoma's  Greatest  ISewspaper" 
-\r«lmore,  Oklahoma 

National  representatives:  Burke,  Knipers  &  Mahoney. 


be  found  in  such  quantities  that 
the  world  need  have  no  immediate 
worries. 

Probably  here,  more  than  any¬ 
where  else,  is  the  impact  of  oil 
on  an  area’s  economy  and  social 
progress  readily  apparent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Dallas  made  a  study  of  the  dec¬ 
ade  between  1940-1950.  Its  econ¬ 
omists  found  that  Texas.  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  New  Mexico  gained 
14.5%  in  population,  but  that  the 
per  capita  income  rose  221%, 
compared  with  147%  for  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  Higher  pro¬ 
duction  in  agriculture,  minerals, 
and  manufacturing  was  at  the  base 
of  this  increase.  Since  91%  of 
the  value  of  mineral  production  is 
petroleum,  its  effect  on  personal 
income,  a  good  index  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  health  of  an  area,  is  ob¬ 
vious. 

Employ  ment  Up  77% 

In  the  same  decade,  employment 
in  oil,  gas  and  mining  operations 
of  Texas  increased  77% — the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  increase  for  any  ma¬ 
jor  industry  group.  In  1952,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Texas  Mid-Conti¬ 
nent  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  13% 
of  the  state’s  total  increase  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  employment  was 
registered  in  oil  and  gas  drilling 
and  production  activities. 

Fourth  in  rank  among  the  pro¬ 
ducing  states — exceeded  only  by 
Texas.  California  and  Louisiana — 
is  Oklahoma.  Since  1891,  when 
its  first  well  was  brought  in,  Okla¬ 
homa  has  provided  more  than  6Vi 
billion  barrels  of  crude,  or  ap- 


Oil  exploration  continues  in  re¬ 
mote  areas — drillers  seeking  oil  a 
few  years  ago  at  Cape  Hatteras 
next  to  the  historic  lighthouse. 

proximately  15%  of  the  nation’s 
all-time  total.  At  the  beginning 
of  1953  it  had  60,247  producing 
wells,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  oil  companies 
operating  within  the  state  drilled 
12,399,000  feet  and  accounted  for 
an  average  daily  production  of 
548,600  barrels.  These  figures,  in 
conjunction  with  Oklahoma’s  stra¬ 
tegic  geographical  position,  have 
given  Tulsa  the  title  of  “Oil  Cap¬ 
ital  of  the  World.” 

More  obvious  than  statistics, 
however,  is  the  make-up  of  the 
cities  in  the  Southwest  as  a  result 
of  oil  production.  Beaumont, 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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continued  from  page  118 

tive  freight  rates,  the  rates  on 
manufacturing  goods  were  distint- 
ly  disadvantageous  to  Oklahoma 
producers.  This  was  an  important 
factor  in  retarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  in  the 
state.  However,  recent  changes 
have  improved  the  freight  rate 
structure  of  Oklahoma.  In  the 
August  1952  Oklahoma  Business 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Frank  Kesler  pointed 
out  that  on  May  30,  1952,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission’s 
decision  on  the  Class  Rate  Inves¬ 
tigation  1939  became  effective,  and 
the  cost  of  handling  by  the  south¬ 
western  railroads  became  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  the  eastern 
railroads. 

As  a  result,  distance  now  be¬ 
comes  the  only  factor  in  creating 
a  differential  in  freight  rates  and, 
as  the  markets  move  toward  the 
Middle  and  Southwest,  this  factor 
becomes  increasingly  less  impor¬ 
tant.  The  implications  of  the  new 
freight  rate  structure  of  Oklahoma 
have  not  been  fully  appreciated  as 
yet.  and  in  some  areas  existence 
of  an  equitable  freight  rate  struc¬ 
ture  is  still  unknown.  However, 
this  has  offered  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  the  development  of  Okla¬ 
homa  which  will  be  realized  in 


steadily  increasing  proportions  in 
the  future. 

Until  recently,  Oklahomans 
tended  to  regard  the  tax  structure 
of  Oklahoma  as  a  factor  retarding 
the  development  of  the  state.  It 
was  a  common  practice  to  compute 
per  capita  state  taxes  and  show 
that  the  tax  burden  in  Oklahoma 
was  higher  than  in  most  states.  In 
the  February,  1953  issue  of  the 
Oklahama  Business  Bulletin,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  equitable  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  tax  burdens  of 
the  various  states  could  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  state  taxes 
alone. 

By  combining  state  and  local 
tax  payments  into  a  total  and  re¬ 
computing  the  per  capitas,  it  was 
established  that  the  per  capita  tax 
load  in  Oklahoma  was  34th  in  the 
nation,  rather  than  among  the  tep 
highest  states.  A  realization  of  this 
fact  has  lent  encouragement  to  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  state. 

Oklahomans  now  appreciate  that 
their  government  is  costing  them 
relatively  less  than  in  many  other 
states,  and  new  individuals  and  in¬ 
dustries  coming  to  Oklahoma  can 
capitalize  upon  this  circumstance. 
As  a  result,  more  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  and  this 
may  become  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  future  development  of 
the  state. 
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OIL  REFINING  AND  PETROCHEMICALS 


Vast 


ial  Opportunities  Open* 


By  Dr.  Gustav  Egloii 


Unlimited  industrial  oppor- 
timies  are  open  to  the  Southern 
States  as  a  result  of  developments 
in  oil  refining  and  petrochemical 
manufacture.  Over  the  past  13 
years,  these  industries  have  brought 
about  an  economic  revolution  in 
many  areas  of  the  South,  but  their 
total  impact  on  industrial  growth 
is  yet  to  be  felt.  Favored  with 
over  70%  of  the  United  States 
proved  petroleum  reserves  and 
about  80%  of  the  total  natural 
gas  reserves,  the  Southern  States 
are  the  logical  location  for  the 
expanding  industries  which  arc 
based  on  these  raw  materials. 

Although  well  established  for 
many  years,  petroleum  refining  in 
itself  is  a  large  factor  in  new  in¬ 
dustrial  growth.  Almost  half  of 
United  States’  refining  capacity  is 
located  in  the  South  representing 
an  investment  of  about  $4.4-bil- 
lion.  These  refineries  are  not  only 
being  expanded  but  are  continu¬ 
ously  installing  new  plants  to  util¬ 
ize  the  latest  processes  which  stem 
from  the  intensive  research  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Through  the  employment  of  about 
20,000  engineers  and  scientists  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $  130- 
million  for  research,  the  petroleum 
industry  is  assured  of  an  accelerat¬ 
ing  rate  of  activity. 

Demand  for  Products 

An  over-all  expansion  of  refin¬ 
ing  facilities  over  a  long-range  pe¬ 
riod  is  necessitated  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  gasoline,  oils  and 
lubricants.  Total  domestic  demand 
for  all  petroleum  products  in  1953 
is  expected  to  average  7.7  million 
barrels  per  day,  5.9%  above  the 
1952  average.  IDemands  for  greater 
quantities  is  only  one  factor  in 
the  increased  tempo  of  activity  in 
the  refining  industry. 

Refinery  modernization  pro¬ 
grams  are  also  extensive.  An  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  units  for  cata¬ 
lytic  processes  are  being  installed 
to  meet  the  octane  requirements  of 
today’s  automobiles.  It  is  expected 
that  the  average  octane  of  pre- 
naium  fuel  in  1954  will  be  93  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  of  90.9  for 
the  Winter  of  1952-53.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  the  average 
will  be  as  high  as  95.  These  higher 
requirements  have  brought  about 
not  only  the  increased  installa¬ 
tion  of  catalytic  cracking  but  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  catalytic  reforming. 
Catalytic  reforming  units  as  small 
as  600  barrels  per  day  are  com¬ 
mercially  operable  and  thus  small 
refiners  as  well  as  large  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  production  of  premium 


Dr.  EglofI  Ls  Director  of  Re-  de-asphalting  unit  (center),  with  the  phenol  unit  to  the 

search  for  Universal  Oil  Products  modem  lubricants  refinery.  The  Pure  Oil  Company  plant. 

Company,  Des  Plaines,  III.  Beaumont,  Texas — a  scene  duplicated  in  many  parts  of  today’s 

— _  .South. 


gasolines.  The  total  catalytic  re¬ 
forming  capacity  in  operation  or 
being  designed  is  over  500,000  bar¬ 
rels  per  day.  UOP  Platforming, 
the  first  of  the  newer  catalytic 
reforming  processes  to  go  into 
commercial  operation,  accounts 
for  344,000  barrels  of  this  ca¬ 
pacity  and  62  units. 

The  mounting  numbers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  airplanes  also  bring 
about  the  need  for  more  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  with  the  result  that  fa¬ 
cilities  must  be  increased  and  mod¬ 
ernized. 

Other  Industries  Affected 

Business  activity  is  increased  by 
this  widespread  expansion  both 
through  the  employment  of  more 
people  in  the  plants  and  through 
the  number  of  other  industries 
which  are  affected.  The  building 
activity  brings  in  construction  com¬ 
panies  and  operation  of  the  refin¬ 
ery  units  entails  many  supplies 
from  outside  the  industry.  Cata¬ 
lyst  requirements  are  a  good  illus¬ 
tration.  The  modern  processes 
which  make  high  octane  gasoline 
are  catalytic  and  the  requirements 
for  catalysts  are  a  big  business  in 
themselves.  To  supply  catalytic 
cracking  plants  alon>’.  capacity  of 
which  will  reach  3  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1954,  1.5  million  pounds 
of  catalyst  per  day  is  required  to 
make  up  for  losses.  There  is  a 
trend  to  locate  new  catalyst  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  in  the  South. 
For  example,  one  plant  has  re¬ 
cently  gone  into  operation  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  for  making  fluid  cracking 
catalyst  at  the  rate  of  45  million 


pounds  per  year  and  another  will 
begin  operations  in  that  state  in 
the  near  future. 

Petrochemical  Industry 

Petroleum  refining,  together 
with  natural  gas,  supplies  the  raw 
materials  for  the  more  recently 
initiated  petrochemical  industry. 
Starting  in  the  early  twenties  as  a 
by-product  industry,  it  grew  rela¬ 
tively  slowly  until  1940  when  cap¬ 
ital  investments  reached  $350-mil- 
lion.  Since  that  time  the  rate  of 
growth  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
In  1953,  total  capital  investments 
will  reach  $3-billion  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  petrochemicals  will  be 
about  20  billion  pounds  per  year. 
Before  1950,  most  of  the  chemicals 
produced  were  aliphatics.  but  the 
commercialization  of  catalytic  re¬ 
forming  processes  such  as  UOP 
Platforming,  previously  mentioned 
for  gasoline  manufacture,  has  also 
made  it  possible  to  produce  aro¬ 
matics  from  petroleum.  Thus 
markets  for  petrochemicals  have 
been  further  broadened. 

The  effects  of  the  petrochemical 
industry  on  our  economy,  and 
particularly  on  the  economy  of 
the  Southern  States,  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
plant  facilities.  For  example,  in 
Texas  there  were  6.847  employes 
of  the  chemical  industry  in  1939 
compared  to  31,618  in  1951. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate, 
about  60%  of  the  250  plants  oper¬ 
ating  or  being  built  are  located  in 
the  Southern  States.  This  survey, 
however,  is  not  representative  of 
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plant  capacity  nor  the  number  of 
products  made  in  each  plant.  The 
percentage  of  facilities  in  the 
South  is  actually  higher.  About 
85%  of  the  investment  since  1940 
has  been  made  in  the  area  between 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  and  Lake 
Charles.  Louisiana.  There  are  al¬ 
so  a  number  of  plants  in  other 
sections  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
as  well  as  at  least  10  in  Oklahoma, 

9  in  West  Virginia,  5  in  both  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Kentucky,  2  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  one  in  Alabama,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Logical  Plant  Sites 
The  industrial  expansion  which 
can  take  place  in  any  given  area 
is  limited  by  such  factors  as  the 
availability  of  water,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  that  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated.  Inevitably,  much  of 
the  future  expansion  can  more  ad¬ 
vantageously  take  place  in  areas 
other  than  those  in  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  concentrated.  Sites 
in  other  Southern  States  are  most 
logical  for  location  of  plants.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  transportation 
of  crude  oil  and  its  products  and 
an  increased  number  of  natural 
gas  pipelines  make  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  oil  and  gas  simple.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  an  important  cost  fac¬ 
tor  and  in  many  cases  can  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  by  locating  plants 
at  relatively  short  distances  from 
raw  materials. 

Another  factor  which  permits 
greater  latitude  in  plant  location  is 
the  variety  of  processes  available 
for  making  a  given  chemical  prod¬ 
uct.  The  intensive  research  now 
going  on  in  the  petroleum  industry 
will  continue  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  processes  so  that  a  greater 
range  of  refinery  products  and  na¬ 
tural  gas  fractions  can  be  utilized 
depending  on  such  relative  factors 
as  transportation,  and  initial  plant 
costs. 

Industrial  Opportunities 

Some  of  the  greatest  industrial 
opportunities  for  the  Southern 
States  lie  in  the  manufacture  of 
finished  products  from  petrochem¬ 
icals.  Although  most  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  chemical  intermediates  are 
shipped  to  other  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  conversion  into  consumer 
goods,  there  is  an  increasing  trend 
to  manufacture  these  products 
nearer  to  the  source  of  chemicals. 
One  of  the  new  producers  of  poly¬ 
ethylene,  for  example,  will  give 
final  processing  to  the  material  at 
the  same  site  in  Texas  where  it 
will  be  produced.  Most  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  plants  for  the  new  synthetic 
fibers  based  on  petroleum  and  na¬ 
tural  gas  are  being  located  in  the 
Southeast.  Similar  opportunities 
lie  in  the  manufacture  of  deter¬ 
gents,  rubber  and  agricultural 
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chemicals,  the  other  major  end 
uses  of  petrochemicals. 

Another  significant  effect  of  the 
petrochemical  industry  on  the 
economy  of  the  Southern  States 
is  to  be  found  in  the  benefits  which 
will  be  derived  from  the  utilization 
of  the  end-products.  Through  the 
development  of  petrochemicals,  not 
only  have  greater  quantities  of 


ammonia  plants  now  operating 
about  70%  including  some  of  the 
largest,  are  in  the  South.  States 
having  plants  include  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  as  well  as  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma.  The 
effects  of  increased  use  can  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  farmers  in  the  corn 
belt.  During  the  past  four  years, 
yields  have  been  increased  by  four 
to  five  times  through  the  use  of 


more  specific  use.  One  of  these  is 
the  use  of  pelleted  seeds  which 
contain  insecticides,  fungicides, 
herbicides,  growth  hormones  and 
fertilizers  so  that  the  germinating 
seed  has  available  all  types  of 
plant  food  and  protective  sub¬ 
stances  for  its  quick  rooting  and 
rapid  growth. 


OIL  EXPLORATION 


the  Carolinas.  Who  knows  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  them? 

The  wide  variety  of  insecticides 
required  offers  a  multitude  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  manufacturers. 
Many  of  the  most  important  such 
as  DDT,  BHC,  Chlordane  and 
Aldrin  are  based  on  petrochemical 
materials.  Manufacture  of  insecti¬ 
cides  also  entails  large  quantities 
of  carrying  oils  which  are  readily 
available  in  many  areas  of  the 
South  and  can  be  easily  transport- 


products  become  available  but  en¬ 
tirely  new  ones  with  properties  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  any  known 
before. 

Impact  on  Agriculture 

The  total  impact  of  the  petro¬ 
chemical  industry  on  the  Southern 
States  will  nowhere  be  greater  than 
in  the  agricultural  field.  A  high 
percentage  of  the  chemicals  for 
synthetic  fertilizers,  soil  condition¬ 
ers,  insecticides,  weed  killers,  fun¬ 
gicides,  defoliants  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  specialties  are  produced 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  increasing  quantities  and 
types  of  these  products  can  raise 
the  agricultural  production  tre¬ 
mendously. 

Synthetic  ammonia  in  recent 
years  has  been  increasingly  used 
as  a  fertilizer.  Total  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  raised  from  a  pres¬ 
ent  total  of  2  million  tons  per 
year  to  about  3.4  million  tons  in 
three  years.  About  75%  of  the 
production  is  derived  from  natural 
gas.  Of  the  total  natural  gas- 


synthetic  fertilizers. 

Soil  Conditioners 

The  soil  conditioners  are  a  re¬ 
cent  development  which  may  still 
be  considered  in  its  initial  stages. 
Most  of  the  types  of  compounds 
being  evaluated  are  produced  from 
petrochemicals.  Among  those 
which  have  been  proven  to  have 
value  are  acrylates  which  are  now 
being  derived  from  ethylene,  a  re¬ 
finery  gas  product,  but  a  large  new 
plant  being  constructed  in  Louis¬ 
iana  for  their  manufacture  utilizes 
natural  gas  based  acetylene. 

One  of  the  largest  petrochemical 
markets  is  in  pesticides  which  is  a 
$400-million  per  year  business. 
These  products  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  save  the  farmer  $  10-bil¬ 
lion  per  year  but  the  potential 
markets  are  even  larger.  The  an¬ 
nual  crop  loss  from  insects,  weeds 
and  fungi  is  $1 3-billion.  Markets 
will  also  broaden  as  a  result  of 
intensive  research  which  is  de¬ 
veloping  new  techniques  for  appli¬ 
cation  as  well  as  new  products  of 
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Houston,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City, 
Midland,  Corpus  Christi,  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth,  and  all  the  rest  have 
benefited  tremendously  in  new 
buildings,  plants,  homes  and  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  institutions. 

More  than  80%  of  the  tonnage 
bandied  by  14  Texas  ports  is  oil 
and  oil  products.  Many  insurance 
companies  have  invested  their 
funds  in  oil-producing  properties. 
The  steel  mills  and  the  steel  fabri¬ 
cating  plants  of  the  Southwest  ex¬ 
ist  largely  to  serve  oil  customers. 
A  significant  portion  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  carried  by  railroads  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Southwest  consists  of 
oil  field  supplies  and  petroleum 
products. 

In  Texas,  67%  of  all  business 
and  property  taxes  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  comes  from  oil  and 
gas  producers. 

All  but  two  of  the  14  states  in 
the  territory  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  have 
gas  or  oil  production.  These  are 


ed  to  neighboring  states. 

The  new  weed  killers  are  an¬ 
other  vastly  important  class  of 
compounds  based  largely  on  petro¬ 
chemicals.  They  offer  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  labor  saving.  Weeds 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  2,4-D  per 
acre  and  this  operation  takes  only 
one  hour  with  a  tractor  -  drawn 
power  sprayer  as  compared  to  100 
hours  for  manual  weeding. 

Among  other  specialties  of  great 
interest  both  to  the  potential  manu¬ 
facturer  and  Southern  farmer  are 
fungicides,  defoliants  and  adhe¬ 
sives.  The  latter  are  products  used 
with  insecticides  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  insecticide  to  stick 
to  plants  through  rain  storms. 
Fungicides  are  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  tobacco  and  cabbage 
farmers  who  suffer  a  large  loss 
from  mildew  every  year.  The 
defoliants  are  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  to  cotton  production  yet 
developed.  By  mechanical  appli¬ 
cation  of  defoliants,  insecticides, 
and  weed-killers,  it  has  been  found 


NO.  6  IN  OKLAHOMA 


Of  46  daily  newspaper  markets  in  Soonerland,  the 
DUNCAN  area  for  four  years  has  consistently  been 
6th  in  retail  sales.  (Oklahoma  Tax  Commission  2% 
sales  tax  collections.)  Volume  is  at  $40,000,000 
annually. 

Unusual  growth  continues.  Nearly  half  of  Duncan’s 
families  live  in  new  homes.  Four  new  school  plants, 
six  new  churches,  and  200  blocks  of  new  paving  have 
been  built.  Population  is  up  20%  since  1950,  which 
was  66%  above  1940. 

One-fifth  of  Oklahoma’s  tremendous  crude  oil  out¬ 
put  is  produced  within  30  miles  of  Duncan.  One 
major  concern  is  spending  $3,000,000  to  expand  its 
1954  facilities. 

For  merchandising  help  in  the  6th  retail 
sales  city  of  Oklahoma,  ask  any  of  12 
Southwest  Dailies  offices. 


DUNCAN  DAILY  BANNER 

ABC  Circulation  over  9,000 


SHAWNEE, 
OKLAHOMA 

Growing 
Manufacturing 
Area 
of  the 

o  —  Southwest 

JONCO  AmCRAIT  CO.— $4,800,000.00  Annual  Payroll  Manufac¬ 
turing  Airplane  Parts,  Government  Contracts  and  Boats 

SYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS  INC. — $2,600,000.00  Annual 
Payroll  Manufacturing  Radio  and  Television  Tubes 

TINKER  FIELD— $4,500,000.00  Annual  Payroll 

Principal  Lines  of  Business  In  Shawnee 

Flour  MilUns:.  Me.il  Protlucls.  Feeds  ami  Dost  Feed 
Marketinp  Afrricultural  Prwiuets  and  Providinsr  Agricultural 
Supplies 

Oil  and  Gas — Headquarters  and  Field  Snppiles 


•  Peanut  ProressinK 

•  Garment  Manufarturlna 

•  Trurk  Body  SlanufaeturinK 

•  Churrh  Furniture  Manufac- 
turinK 


buplirator  Machine  Manufac¬ 
turing 

Model  Trains,  Planes  and 
Spitz  Planetarium 
ManufacturinK 


50.000  in  three  of  the  mont  progregsive  countieg  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  are  readerg  of  the 

^IjatDnee  = 

“4  Stauffer  Publication'' 

R^preoented  Nmtionaliy  by 

BURKE.  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY.  INC. 


CHICAGO 

ATLATtTA 


DALLAS  OKLABOMA  OTT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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hours  to  produce  one  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  can  be  cut  from  ISS  to  10 
that  the  total  number  of  man 
hours.  This  revolution  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  an  added  incentive  to 
the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
locate  in  the  South.  Through  the 
time  saving  brought  about  by  these  future, 
innovations,  a  better  supply  of  Plastic  Pipes 

labor  will  be  available  to  staff  new  pipe  lines,  one  of  the  most 
industrial  plants.  rapidly  growing  uses  of  polyethy- 

Opportunities  in  Plastics  lene,  is  a  subject  for  consideration 

Plastics  offer  a  wider  range  of  itself.  A  number  of  other  plas- 
manufacturing  opportunities  than  tics  iricluding  polystyrene,  styrene- 
any  other  category  of  petrochem-  butadiene  or  styrene-acrylonitrile, 
ical-based  products.  Their  prin-  polyvinyl  chloride,  cellulose  ace- 
cipal  uses  are  as  replacements  for  butyrate  and  laminates  with 
metals,  glass,  ceramics,  wood,  na-  glass  fibers  are  also  used  for  pipe  | 
tural  fibers,  leather,  paper  and  but  polyethylene  accounts  for 
coating  materials.  In  many  in-  about  75%  of  the  present  produc- 1 
stances  plastics  have  properties  su-  f'ou.  It  is  particularly  go<^  for  j 
perior  to  the  natural  materials  carrying  water  where  flexibility,  j 
which  they  replace.  New  tech-  light  weight,  ease  of  coupling  and 
niques  for  their  use  are  also  con-  resistance  of  deposits^  from  lime 
stantly  being  developed  with  the  are  desirable  characteristics.  They 
result  that  they  serve  as  raw  mate-  are  also  resistant  to  corrosion 
rials  for  an  increasing  number  of  which  makes  them  applicable  to 
manufacturing  industries.  Present  many  other  uses  such  as  lines  in 
production  is  between  2.5  to  3  chemical  plants  and  oil^  and  gas 
billion  pounds  per  year  and  sales  lines.  The  labor  saved  in  use  of 
in  1953  will  be  at  least  20%  over  plastic  pipe  compared  to  metallic 
1952.  Markets  as  high  as  25  bil-  is  particularly  impressive.  Two 
lion  pounds  per  year  have  been  men  can  lay  1,000  feet  of  poly- 
estimated  for  1975.  ethylene  pipe  in  the  time  required 

A  few  examples  of  the  uses  of  fo*"  eight  men  to  lay  200  feet  of 
some  of  the  more  important  plastic  metal  pipe. 

materials  will  illustrate  their  wide  Polystyrene  is  another  plastic 
application.  One  of  the  most  in-  with  a  very  wide  range  of  applica¬ 
teresting  plastics  is  polyethylene,  tions  and  one  from  which  new 
Production  will  have  been  in-  products  are^  continually  being  de¬ 
creased  ten  times  to  over  500  mil-  veloped.  It  is  used  for  transparent 


TULSA  IS  A  GREAT  CITY  - 

. . .  Where  Most  People 
...  Think .. .m%V. 


For  nearly  sixty  years,  the  people  of  Tulsa  and  "The 
Magic  Empire”,  have  been  people  who  .  .  .  "Think  .  .  . 
FIRST”.  That’s  the  reason  Tulsa  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  and  greatest  cities  in  the  middle  west,  and  also  the 
reason  for  our  advertising  slogan.  (Promoted,  incidentally, 
chiefly  in  newspaper  advertising!) 

Our  financing  has  helped  lubricate  the  growth  of  "The 
Oil  Capital  of  The  World”.  And  naturally  we’re  proud. 
But  we  bow  to  the  greater  influence  of  the  two  great 
newspapers  of  Tulsa;  The  Tulsa  World  and  The  'Tulsa 
Tribune,  and  the  courage  and  vision  of  the  news  profession. 
Congratulations  to  the  S.N.P.A.,  its  president  (from  Tulsa 
— we’re  proud  to  say)  and  its  members  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  build  the  great  NEW  South.  At  the  FIRST  of 
Tulsa,  the  Fourth  Esute  ...  is  FIRST! 


Think 


IVelcome  to  tho  FOURTH  ESTATE 
We  hope  you'll  visit  Tulsa  soon. 
By  all  means  be  our  guest  and 
see  "The  Birth  of  Oklahoma", 
the  first  Mural  interpretation  of 
the  Oklahoma  Runs,  on  our 
West  lobby  vroll.  Be  our  guest 
at  Tulsa's  fine  Press  Club.  We've 
financed  newspaper  purchases 
and  expansions,  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  agate  line 
and  a  news  lead,  so,  when 
you're  in  or  near  Tulsa  .  .  . 
"Think  .  .  .  FIRST." 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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metallic  coated  phcnolics  for  auto 
grilles. 

Plastic  Coalings 

Coatings  is  another  large  and 
increasing  market  for  plastics.  For 
a  number  of  years,  plastics  mate¬ 
rials  have  had  large  markets  in 
this  field  but  some  recent  develop¬ 
ments  indicate  a  number  of  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  an  e.xponential  rate 
of  growth  will  follow.  Many  new 
products  have  required  different 
properties  than  were  available  in 
conventional  coatings.  For  e.x- 
ample,  plastic  lacquers  for  plastics 
represent  a  $2.5-million  market  in 
themselves.  The  synthetic  latex- 
based  paints  are  rapidly  replacing 
vegetable  oil-based  paints.  Pro¬ 
duced  at  a  rate  of  atout  2  million 
gallons  per  year  in  1949,  they  grew 
to  40  million  gallons  in  1952. 
Their  popularity  is  based  on  a 
number  of  superior  characteristics 
such  as  ease  of  application,  no 
odor,  and  quick  drying. 

Epon  resins  used  for  primers 
and  floor  varnishes  have  an  un¬ 
usual  combination  of  properties 
such  as  good  adhesion,  flexibility 
and  resistance  to  chemicals.  They 
also  are  finding  wide  application  in 
baking  finishes  and  can  coatings. 
These  resins  are  a  case  in  point 
to  illustrate  the  unpredicted  rate 
of  growth  of  petrochemical-based 
products.  Production  of  epichloro- 


hydrin.  basic  material  for  the 
epons.  was  initially  regarded  in 
1946  as  a  risk  venture,  but  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  so  good  that  ca¬ 
pacity  is  being  tripled. 

An  acrylic-based  film  applied  to 
windows  by  spraying  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  developments.  It  has 
the  effect  of  cutting  down  on  the 
sun’s  heat,  glare  and  ultra  violet 
rays  without  reducing  the  sun’s 
lighting  benefits. 

I'se  ns  Film 

Many  types  of  plastic  films  arc 
produced.  Polyethylene  and  Saran 
have  a  number  of  properties  which 
make  them  applicable  to  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  foods  and  other  items. 
Laminates  of  these  films  and  other 
substances  have  also  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  specific  purposes.  Mylar, 
based  on  the  same  chemicals  as 
Dacron  polyester  fiber,  is  a  new 
type  which  will  soon  be  in  com¬ 
mercial  production.  It  is  stronger 
than  existing  films,  having  about 
one-third  the  tensile  strength  of 
high  grade  steel  and  can  be  fabri¬ 
cated  in  thinner  gauges,  about 
1  400  of  an  inch,  than  any  other 
film.  Some  applications  are  storm 
windows,  glazing  and  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Another  polyester  film  of 
exceptional  toughness  and  stability 
is  applicable  as  motion  picture 
film.  Its  use  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  film  reels  by  over  25%. 

The  field  of  reinforced  plastics 
is  one  of  the  most  potentially  im¬ 


portant.  These  materials  are  com¬ 
binations  of  plastics  with  glass 
fibers,  natural  fibers  and  other 
substances.  Already  used  widely 
for  sky-lights  and  other  translu¬ 
cent  panels,  they  are  soon  to  be 
mass-produced  for  the  new  no- 
dent.  no-rust  automobiles,  bath¬ 
tubs.  furniture  and  many  other 
purposes.  Their  lightness  in  weight 
is  one  of  their  most  outstanding 
characteristics.  A  3,400  gallon 
tank  for  trucking  transportation  of 
chemicals  weighs  3,600  pounds  less 
than  the  steel  tank  which  it  re¬ 
places.  The  estimated  increase  in 
payload  is  $3,357  yearly  and  an 
initial  saving  of  $1,000  was  made 
because  the  reinforced  plastic  tank 
required  no  lining. 

Industrial  growth  is  being  further 
stimulated  by  developments  which 
utilize  a  wide  range  of  materials 
from  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Heretofore  the  pentanes  had  been 
used  principally  for  alcohol  deriv¬ 
atives,  but  a  new  family  of  resins 
has  recently  been  developed  which 
is  based  on  polychloropentanes. 
Their  most  striking  characteristic 
is  fire  resistance.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  application  in  re¬ 
inforced  plastics  to  be  used  for 
building  materials,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  oil  storage  tanks. 

New  Textile  Fibers 

The  new  textile  fibers  are  a 
“natural”  for  the  Southern  States. 
Already  the  home  of  large  seg¬ 


ments  of  the  textile  industry,  the 
Southeastern  States  are  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  new  synthetic 
liber  plants.  In  North  Carolina 
are  located  the  commercial  scale 
plants  for  Dacron  and  Dynel.  The 
large-scale  Orion  plant  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  Camden,  South  Carolina 
and  Acrilan  facilities  are  located 
at  Decatur,  Alabama.  A  number 
of  nylon  plants  are  located  in  the 
South,  a  recent  installation  being 
at  Pensacola.  Florida. 

The  new  non-rayon  synthetic 
fibers  have  a  range  of  character¬ 
istics  which  are  highly  superior  to 
those  of  rayon  and  natural  fibers. 
In  general,  they  dry  quickly,  re¬ 
quire  less  care,  are  longer  wear¬ 
ing,  resist  chemicals,  mildew, 
moths  and  other  deteriorating  in¬ 
fluences.  There  have  been  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  dyeing  of  these  fibers 
which  are  being  worked  out. 
Their  draping  qualities  are  poor 
for  some  applications  but  this  fail¬ 
ing  has  been  overcome  by  blend¬ 
ing  them  with  other  textiles.  While 
each  fiber  has  specific  uses  for 
which  it  is  better  adapted  than 
others,  each  also  has  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  applications.  Dynel  for 
example,  is  used  in  blankets,  up¬ 
holstery  fabric,  men’s  suits,  woven 
socks,  jersey  dresses  and  other 
items.  Its  superiority  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  thhat  13V4 
miles  of  Dynel-containing  fabrics 
were  used  in  the  liner  United 
States,  equipped  according  to  Navy 


NO  NAPOLEONS 


Not  while  our  American  jtres.s  stays  free.  For 
Napoleon  spoke  the  words  of  all  the  worid’s  dictators  when 
he  said;  “I  fear  three  newspapers  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  bayonets.” 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  few  other  countries,  it  is  a  right 
and  not  a  privilege  to  publish  a  newspaper.  And  so  long 
as  we  have  a  free  and  responsible  press,  our  other 
rights  will  be  preserved,  too. 

Mid-Continent  Petroleum  Corporation,  friend  of 
America’s  newspapers  for  some  3(*  years,  wishes  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  on  its 
50th  anniversary,  Godspeed  in  serving  our  country. 


MID-CONTINENT  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION  •  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
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specifications.  Orion  is  also  used 
for  coats,  suits,  sweaters  and  a 
number  of  other  uses  replacing 
wool.  Acrilan  is  similar  to  Orion. 
Dacron  is  particularly  good  for 
men’s  shirts  and  tropical  weight 
suiting  fabrics.  It  has  applications 
ia  items  other  than  clothing  such 
as  fire  hose  and  as  down  for  com¬ 
forters  and  pillows. 

The  applications  of  nylon  are 
continually  broadening.  Its  uses 
as  a  plastic  are  also  highly  impor¬ 
tant.  Nylon  powders  are  molded 
into  such  products  as  cams,  gears, 
bearings,  business  machines,  hypo¬ 
dermic  needle  parts  and  blood 
transfusion  equipment.  Use  of 
nylon  gears  in  motion  picture 
equipment  gives  three  times  longer 
wear  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
lubrication. 

Others  Being  Developed 
In  addition  to  the  fibers  now 
being  produced,  many  others  with 
specific  advantages  are  being  de¬ 
veloped.  On  the  whole,  synthetic 
textiles  offer  some  of  the  most 
promising  opportunities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  1952  consumption  was 
260  million  pounds,  most  of  which 
was  nylon.  Requirements  for  1960 
have  been  estimated  at  as  high  as 
one  billion  pounds  which  will  be 
about  12%  of  the  total  fiber  con¬ 
sumption.  Raw  material  supplies 
for  their  manufacture  are  ample  to 
meet  any  future  requirements.  Of 
those  now  product,  Orion  and 
Acrilan,  are  based  on  acrylonitrile 
which  can  be  derived  from  am¬ 
monia  from  natural  gas  and  either 
ethylene  oxide  from  refinery  gases 
or  acetylene  from  natural  gas. 
Dynel  requires  acrylonitrile  and 
vinyl  chloride  which  can  also  be 
based  on  cither  natural  or  refinery 
gases.  Dacron  is  based  on  p-xy- 
Icne,  now  being  produced  by  UOP 
Platforming  and  other  catalytic  re¬ 
forming  processes,  and  ethylene 
glycol  from  refinery  gases.  Nylon 
can  be  made  from  a  range  of 
starting  materials.  It  requires  am¬ 
monia  and  either  benzene,  cyclo¬ 
hexane  or  butadiene.  All  of  these 
compounds  are  refinery  products. 

Synthetic  Rubber 
Eighteen  of  the  26  government- 
owned  synthetic  rubber  plants  are 
located  in  the  South.  Although 
production  of  GR-S  is  being  cut 
at  present,  an  over-all  increase  in 
demand  of  at  least  one-third  is  ex¬ 
pected  within  ten  years.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  was  built  up  above 
our  actual  requirements  so  that 
the  U.  S.  would  have  an  ample 
stockpile  to  meet  any  emergency 
and  we  now  have  capacity  which 
exceeds  our  immediate  needs. 

Synthetic  rubber  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  petrochem¬ 
icals.  It  utilizes  about  2.5  billion 
pounds  of  hydrocarbon  raw  mate¬ 
rials  annually.  Petroleum  and  na¬ 
tural  gas  are  basic  not  only  to 


aromatics  are  derived  from  UOP 
Platforming  and  other  catalytic  re¬ 
forming  processes,  styrene  need  no 
longer  come  from  coke  ovens  op¬ 
erating  in  other  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Carbon  black,  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  is  also  produced  mainly  at 
petrochemical  plants  in  the  South. 
New  super-abrasion  furnace  blacks 
have  been  developed  which  have 
been  shown  to  decrease  road  wear 
of  tire  treads  by  40%.  Such  new 
developments  necessitate  plant 
changes  and  consequently  bring 
greater  business  activity  to  the 
areas  of  production. 

New  rubbers  based  on  petro¬ 
chemicals  are  continually  being 
developed.  These  call  for  addi¬ 
tional  plants  for  their  manufacture 
and  for  the  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  items  therefrom.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  new  chemical 
rubbers  is  a  chlorosulfonated  poly¬ 
ethylene.  Its  outstanding  property 
is  complete  resistance  to  ozone. 
It  also  has  unusually  good  resis¬ 
tance  to  crack-growth  and  to  oiL 
It  can  be  blended  with  other  rub¬ 
bers.  A  dazzling  array  of  possi¬ 
bilities  for  application  stem  from 
the  wide  range  of  colors  which  it 
takes.  Matching  or  contrasting 
rubber  parts  for  automobiles,  col¬ 
orful  rubber  pads  for  household 
use  and  toys  are  but  a  few  of  the 
possibilities.  The  product  has 
found  use  in  weather  stripping, 
footwear,  protective  coatings  for 
rubber  goods,  floor  coverings,  fab¬ 
ric  coatings  and  jackets  for  wires 
and  cables. 

Detergents 

Synthetic  detergents  have  re¬ 
placed  over  half  of  the  soap  mar¬ 
ket  since  1940.  A  continuing  high 
rate  of  growth  is  indicated  by  the 
sales  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1953  which  have  increased 
25%  while  soap  sales  have  de¬ 
clined  by  12%  during  the  same 
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methionine,  is  based  on  propylene, 
a  refinery  gas.  A  new  synthesis 
for  cortisone  based  on  toluene, 
which  is  derived  from  catalytic  re¬ 
forming,  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  process  is  greatly 
simplified  over  present  ones  and 
should  result  in  much  lower  cost 
and  greater  availability  of  the  drug. 

One  of  the  recent  developments 
which  will  open  up  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities  is  the  large-scale 
production  of  hydrazine.  This 
compound  can  be  made  from  either 
ammonia  or  through  intermediate 
production  of  urea  which  can  also 
be  based  on  ammonia.  The  new 
$3-million  plant  in  Louisiana  will 
utilize  natural  gas-based  ammonia. 
Hydrazine  is  being  used  primarily 
as  a  rocket  fuel  and  a  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  an  anti-TB  drug.  Poten¬ 
tially  important  outlets  include  a 
growth  retardant  for  plants,  sol¬ 
dering  fluxes,  blowing  agents  for 
foam  rubber,  blood  pressure  re¬ 
ducing  drugs  and  many  others. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial 
growth  from  the  vast  increase  in 
manufacturing  industries  coming  to 
the  South  as  a  result  of  petrochem¬ 
ical  developments,  the  Southern 
States  can  expect  the  establishment 
of  many  research  centers  and  a 
large  influx  of  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers.  The  company  which  has  the 
largest  capital  outlay  in  petro¬ 
chemical  facilities  in  Texas  has 
opened  a  new  $2.6-million  research 
center  there.  This  trend  can  be 
expected  to  increase  throughout 
the  South.  The  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  petrochemical  industry 
and  end  products  therefrom  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  research,  and  it  is 
only  lomcal  that  much  of  the  re¬ 
search  activity  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  near  the  sites  of  production. 


period.  Most  types  of  detergents  W©W  L/ireCtOry  LlStS 


are  based  on  petrochemicals.  The 
type  now  being  sold  in  largest 
volume,  the  alkyl  aryl  sulfonates, 
can  be  made  completely  with  re¬ 
finery  by-products.  Another  im¬ 
portant  petroleum  based  type  is 
the  nonionics,  demand  for  which 
increased  from  20  to  50  million 
pounds  in  two  years.  This  type  is 
the  base  for  the  popular  liquid  de¬ 
tergents  and  for  other  uses  such  as 
bread  softeners,  wool  scoring  and 
vat  dyeing. 

Much  research  is  being  devoted 
to  this  field  and  tailor-made  prod¬ 
ucts  for  special  purposes  are  the 
result.  The  increase  in  manufac¬ 
turing  opportunities  in  detergents 
is  most  promising. 

Basic  in  Other  Industries 

In  addition  to  the  fields  which 
have  been  mentioned,  petrochem¬ 
icals  are  basic  to  segments  of  a 
large  number  of  other  manufactur- 


12,500  Southern  Plants 

The  second  annual  edition  of 
the  Southern  Industrial  Directory, 
published  by  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  and  Industry  shows 
that  the  South  is  not  only  adding 
an  average  of  one  new  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  manufacturing  plant  per 
day  but  that  the  variety  of  South¬ 
ern  manufacturing  is  increasing 
proportionately. 

The  new  Directory  lists  more 
than  12,500  Southern  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  employing  50  or  more 
workers.  These  firms  are  listed  in 
a  classified  index  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  major  headings.  For  example, 
there  are  1,001  textile  mills,  662 
apparel  plants,  620  food  canning 
and  preserving  plants,  617  lumber 
and  woodworking  plants,  377 
hosiery  mills.  301  wood  furniture 
plants,  231  dairy  products  plants, 
299  bakeries,  191  printing  and 


general  purpose  GR-S  but  to  Butyl,  ing  industries.  In  the  field  of  phar-  publishing  plants,  161  meat  pack- 


nitrile,  chloroprene  and  many  of  maceuticals,  for  example,  mcthyl- 
the  lower  volume,  specialty  rub-  ethylpyridine,  produced  from 
bers.  The  basic  chemicals  used  acetaldehyde  and  ammonia  at  a 
^e  butadiene,  styrene,  acrylonitrile,  Texas  petrochemical  plant,  is  used 
isobutylene  and  isoprene.  Since  for  niacin.  Another  vitamin. 


ing  plants,  and  149  steel  fabri¬ 
cators. 

The  index  graphically  points  up 
the  South’s  rapid  growth  in  many 
highly-complex  industries 


We  Love 
Birthdays! 

•  Birthdays,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  mean  only 
two  things — service  and 
progress. 

•  We've  been  in  business 
a  little  over  50  years,  but 
The  Knoxville  Journal  has 
served  its  community  for 
1 1 5  yearsi 

•  While  this  is  our  first 
birthday  as  the  national 
representatives  of  The 
Knoxville  Journal  we're 
proud  that  it  coincides 
with  such  an  auspicious 
occasion  as  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Celebration  of  the 
S.N.P.A. 

•  We  welcome  our  first 
opportunity  of  attending 
an  S.N.P.A.  Conference, 
and  look  forward  to  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends  in  the 
NEW  SOUTH! 


SCOLARO, 
MEEKER 

6l 

SCOTT 

Chicago — New  York 
Detroit — Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles — San  Francisco 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


15%  Gain  in  Industrial  Expansion 


South  Carolina,  with  all  her 
varied  history,  natural  attractions, 
and  traditions  of  gracious  living, 
has  been  engaged  for  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  an  economic  struggle  which 
has  challenged  the  spirit,  patience, 
and  ingenuity  of  her  naturally  cap¬ 
able  people. 

In  that  struggle,  poverty  has 
been  the  antagonist,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  it  seemed  the  bat¬ 
tle  might  be  lost. 

Today,  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  fight  is  nearly  over  and  victory 
is  in  sight. 

Signs  of  Progress 

The  signs  of  progress  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  South  Carolina  as  to 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  statisticians 
to  keep  up  with  them  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor,  new  rec¬ 
ords  are  being  set,  and  old  goals 
are  being  discarded  for  higher 
ones. 

In  several  respects  the  state, 
once  listed  near  the  bottom  of 
every  national  record,  has  actually 
led  the  entire  country.  These 
things  give  South  Carolina  the 
heart  for  greater  achievements. 

Basically,  the  old  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  state  depend¬ 
ed  entirely  on  an  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  When  the  Confederate  War 
came  and  the  cushion  of  wealth 
was  swept  away,  that  agricultural 
scheme  could  never  insure  pros¬ 
perity.  Cotton  was  its  mainstay, 
and  cotton  yielded  to  the  boll  wee¬ 
vil,  just  as  indigo  has  yielded  to 
foreign  dyes  and  rice  to  soaring 
labor  costs. 

Balanced  Economy  Need 

Having  witnessed  these  failures, 
and  seeing  the  poverty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  South  Carolinians  early  in  the 
20th  century  began  to  see  the  need 
for  a  balanced  economy  in  which 
industry  could  be  made  to  bolster 
income  along  with  farming.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  no  state  could  offer  more 
natural  advantages  to  industry,  and, 
more  important,  the  people  were 
appreciative  of  good  jobs,  they 
were  conservative,  independent 
thinkers,  and  their  native  ability  to 
work  and  produce  was  second  to 
none. 

Industry  took  a  look,  and  liked 
what  it  saw.  From  meager  begin¬ 
nings,  South  Carolina’s  industrial 
empire  has  been  built  to  vast  pro¬ 
portions.  In  1950,  for  the  first 
time,  more  people  were  engaged  in 
industrial  work  than  in  jobs  on  the 
farm.  Industry’s  annual  product 


Mr.  Bishop  is  Director  of  the 
South  CaroliM  Research,  Planning 
and  Development  Board,  Colum¬ 
bia. 
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value  had  outstripped  that  of  agri¬ 
culture  years  before. 

Today,  South  Carolina  enjoys  a 
balanced  economy  which  bids  fair 
to  remain  stable  through  good 
times  and  bad. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  seven  years  since 
World  War  II  is  impressive  even  to 
South  Carolinians. 

1,000  New  Plants 

From  January,  1945,  to  July, 
1953,  the  state  secured  more  than 
$833,000,000  in  industrial  invest¬ 
ment,  not  including  the  cost  of  the 
giant  atomic  energy  development 
on  the  Savannah  River.  To  real¬ 
ize  the  significance  of  this  figure, 
it  must  be  noted  that  in  1945  the 
entire  investment  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  industry  was  only  about  $500,- 
000,000. 

This  impressive  gain  brought  in 


more  than  1,000  new  plants  cost¬ 
ing  over  $486,000,000,  and  1,100 
expansions  that  cost  $346,000,000. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  crea¬ 
ted  more  than  105,000  new  jobs 
for  South  Carolinians,  with  about 
$250,000,000  in  new  annual  pay¬ 
rolls. 

As  a  result  of  these  develop¬ 
ments,  South  Carolina  led  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  from  1948  to  1951  in 
industrial  expansion,  with  a  gain  of 
15%  according  to  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  Richmond.  The  next  highest 
state  had  9%. 

Such  growth  was  bound  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  and  it  did.  Wages  paid  in 
the  state  (by  businesses  covered 
by  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  law)  had  increased  187%  in 
1952  over  1945.  Wholesale  and  re¬ 
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Some  fifty  years  ago,  about  the  time  the  Southern  p 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was  organized,  I  was  g 
editing  a  weekly  paper  in  Aiken.  During  the  intervening  g 
half  century,  the  development  of  newspaper  techniques  j 

has  been  nothing  less  than  amazing.  But  I  do  not  place  J 
the  emphasis  on  techniques,  increased  circulation  and  a  j 

vastly  greater  volume  of  advertising.  J 

Instead  I  pay  tribute  to  the  development  of  a  greater  J 

consciousness  of  public  obligation  and  recognition  on  g 

the  part  of  publishers  that  they  should  perform  such  worthy  S 
public  service  as  comes  to  their  attention  g 

The  more  personal  journalism  of  earlier  days  was  5 

satisfying  if  you  happened  to  agree  with  the  policy  of  a  M 
particular  newspaper.  But  if  you  happened  to  be  on  the  g 

opposing  side  or  of  a  different  view  than  the  reporter  or  J 

the  editor,  it  was  just  too  bad.  S 

Now  everybody  recognizes  the  right  of  an  editor  to  M 

express  his  own  views  and  the  policy  of  his  newspaper  B 

on  the  editorial  page,  as  in  the  past.  But  the  public  has  S 
come  to  respect  the  greater  objectivity  of  reporting  and  s 

of  publishing  such  rep>orting  in  the  news  columns.  This  di-  a 

vision  between  fact  and  opinion  in  our  newspapers  has  S 

made  them  better  than  in  the  days  around  the  turn  of  the  g 

century,  regardless  of  techniques.  The  publisher  who  violates  H 
these  principles  of  newspapering  is  lowly  regarded  by  M 

the  public  and  by  his  fellow  publishers  as  well.  ^ 

As  newspapers  themselves  have  developed,  they 
have  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  the  South 
politically,  economically  and  industrially.  I  salute  them  for 
the  work  they  ore  doing  and  commend  the  Southern  News-  g 
paper  Publishers  Association  for  its  port  in  coordinating  a 
their  efforts.  g 

I  JAMES  F.  BYRNES  a 

Governor  == 
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tail  wages  gained  161%,  service 
businesses  '  90%,  transportation, 
communications  and  utilities  129%, 
and  financial  and  real  estate  busi¬ 
nesses  256%. 

New  business  not  only  came  in¬ 
to  South  Carolina,  but  it  succeeded, 
a  fact  which  is  attested  to  by  the 
rate  of  business  failures  in  the 
state.  According  to  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  South  Carolina  had  fewer 
business  failures  in  1950  than  any 
other  state.  Its  rate  was  4.7  per 
10,000  businesses,  as  compared 
with  34.3  per  10,000  for  the  na¬ 
tion. 

An  astonishing  per  capita  income 
gain  of  298%  for  1929  to  1951 
was  the  nation’s  highest,  as  was  the 
20%  gain  from  1950  to  1951.  Both 
figures  were  double  the  national 
average. 

To  South  Carolinians  it  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  note  that  much  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  in  what  we  call 
“diversified”  fields,  meaning  other 
than  textiles.  In  contemplating  the 
vast  size  of  our  textile  industry  (70 
to  75%  of  our  total  for  years) 
many  people  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  state  is  also  securing  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  other  types  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

Heavy  Industry 

For  instance,  a  substantial  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  heavy  industry,  machine- 
tool  making  and  die  work,  and  ma¬ 
chine-repair  shops.  This  has  in¬ 
cluded  such  plants  as  Draper  at 
Spartanburg,  Hunt  Loom  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works  at  Greenville,  B.  L. 
Montague  Company  at  Charleston, 
and  Sumter,  Aldrich  Machine 
Works  at  Greenwood,  and  many 
others.  Many  of  these  plants  not 
only  service,  repair,  and  rebuild, 
but  also  carry  out  the  complete 
manufacture  of  machine  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  experience  of  such  plants, 
which  require  skills  unknown  to 
South  Carolinians  a  few  years  ago, 
has  clearly  shown  that  our  people 
are  capable  of  acquiring  the  know¬ 
how  necessary  for  heavy  industry. 

This  ability  to  learn  quickly  has 
also  made  it  possible  for  South 
Carolina  to  attract  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  in  new  (to  us)  fields 
of  manufacture.  Good  illustrations 
of  this  trend  are  the  great  Singer 
plant  at  Anderson  producing  sew¬ 
ing  machines;  Owens  -  Corning  at 
Anderson,  making  fiberglas  from 
our  sand;  Shakespeare  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  making  fishing  rods;  Rite 
Manufacturing  at  Mauldin,  making 
home  ironers  for  Ironrite;  Spalding 
at  Easley,  making  baseballs;  Pitts¬ 
burgh-Metallurgical  at  Charleston, 
making  metal  alloys;  Aerovox  at 
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Symbolic  of  the  South:  ~King  Cotton”  and  synthetic  textiles — cotton 
embarking  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  Europe,  and  du  Font's  Camden 
plant,  the  first  full-scale  commercial  producer  of  ”Orlon”  acrylic  fiber. 


Myrtle  Beach,  electronics,  and 
many  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  of 
these  “diversified”  industries  is  the 
new  company  at  Greenwood  which 
is  making  bells  for  carillons. 
Others  range  from  artificial  limbs 
to  burial  vaults. 

Meanwhile,  South  Carolina’s 
a^culture  has  not  been  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  march  of  progress.  Sig¬ 
nificant  changes  have  been  taking 
place  which  will  eventually  de¬ 


velop  a  farm  economy  well  bal¬ 
anced  and  sound.  No  longer  is  the 
state  dependent  on  one  crop  which 
may  fail. 

Livestock  Production 

One  of  the  most  heartening 
signs  is  the  trend  to  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  From  1948  to  1951,  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  pastureland  tripled. 
The  number  of  beef  cattle  on  our 
farms  increased  28%  from  1951  to 
1952,  and  production  of  all  live- 


ENORMOUS  GROWTH 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  South  has  resulted  in 
market  and  potential  growth  far  above  the  national 
average  and  calls  for  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  new  market 
opportunities  today. 

In  serving  newspapers,  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  function  of  De  LISSER,  INC. 
to  develop  reliable,  comprehensive  data  on  the 
markets  and  media  we  serve  and  to  present  it  in  force¬ 
ful,  usable  form  to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

A  call  to  any  of  our  offices  will  bring  prompt  response 
and  information  about  the  areas  we  serve. 

Here  are  the  important  newspapers  we  represent: 

Fredericksburg,  Va.  Free  Lance  Star 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  News-Record 
Hopewell,  Va.  News 
Martinsville,  Va.  Bulletin 
Staunton,  Va.  Leader-News-Leader 
Suffolk,  Va.  News-Herald 
Winchester,  Va.  Star 
Henderson,  N.  C.  Dispatch 
Reidsville,  N.  C.  Review 
Moundsvilic,  W.  Va.  Echo 

(And  36  Other  Newspapers) 

De  LISSER,  INC. 

Offices  In 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Atlanta 


South  Carolina 

Total  .\res:  31,055  Square  Milrs;  Land,  30,694  Square 
Water,  461  Square  Miles 
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Business  Volume 


Income 


Active 

from 

Establish- 

Persons 

Payrolls 

Output 

ments 

Engaged 

&  nofits 

Output 

1951 

1939 

Industr}' 

(000) 

(000) 

(1  MU.) 

{$  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

Farming . 

139.4 

319 

$271 

$472 

$477 

$157 

Other  Rural . 

.2 

5 

10 

6 

2 

Mining . 

* 

1 

() 

12 

11 

4 

Raw  Materials . 

139.6 

325 

$284 

$494 

$493 

$163 

Construction . 

2.4 

77 

328 

687 

419 

35 

Manufacturing . 

3.1 

224 

760 

2,742 

2,656 

398 

Processing . 

6  6 

301 

$1,088 

$3,429 

$3,075 

$433 

Utilities . 

1.5 

32 

147 

241 

230 

61 

Finance . 

1.9 

13 

76 

168 

139 

16 

Supplementary . 

3.4 

46 

$223 

$409 

$369 

$77 

Wholesale  Trade . 

1.5 

20 

87 

1,160 

1,034 

297 

Retail  Trade . 

17.6 

90 

397 

1,703 

1,567 

332 

Service  Trades . 

7.7 

50 

130 

218 

205 

51 

Distributive . 

26.8 

160 

$614 

$3,081 

$2,806 

$680 

All  Enterprise . 

175.3 

831 

$2,209 

$7,413 

$6,743 

$1,363 

*  Too  small  for  tabulation. 

Manufacturing 

- 1952 - 

Income 

Active 

from 

Establish- 

Persona 

Payrolls 

Output 

Output 

ments 

Engaged 

t  Pro6ts 

Output 

1951 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

Food . 

.3 

9 

$25 

$193 

$183 

$27 

Tobacco . 

3 

2 

24 

12 

4 

Textiles . 

.3 

143 

548 

1,868 

1,804 

266 

Apparel . 

.1 

13 

29 

115 

114 

7 

Paper,  etc . 

* 

7 

35 

142 

138 

20 

Printing . 

.3 

3 

8 

25 

23 

5 

Chemicals . 

.1 

8 

27 

84 

113 

21 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod . 

* 

« 

1 

8 

7 

1 

Rubber . 

« 

* 

* 

« 

* 

• 

Leather . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

NonduraMes . 

1.1 

186 

$675 

$2,459 

$2494 

$351 

Lumber . 

1.7 

25 

57 

191 

172 

25 

Furniture . 

.1 

2 

5 

16 

14 

8 

Stone,  etc . 

.1 

5 

10 

31 

29 

6 

Primary  Metals . 

* 

1 

2 

12 

9 

2 

Fabricated  Metals . 

* 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Machinery . 

* 

2 

6 

19 

18 

2 

Electrical  Machinery . 

* 

« 

* 

1 

* 

Transp.  Equipment . 

* 

1 

3 

2 

9 

2 

Instruments . 

* 

1 

1 

2 

Misc.  Manufacturing . 

.1 

1 

2 

8 

6 

2 

Durables . 

2.0 

38 

$87 

$283 

$262 

$43 

All  Manufacturing . 

3.1 

224 

$762 

$2,742 

$2,656 

$399 

♦  Too  small  for  tabulation.  _ 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  "BLUE  BOOK  OF  SOUTHERN  PROGRESS — 1963” 


Stock  gained  by  the  same  percent¬ 
age  from  1940  to  1952. 

The  growing  of  cotton  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Today,  we  are 
producing  as  much  cotton  on 
1,000,000  acres  as  we  did  25  years 
ago  on  2,000,000,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  acreage  is  being  devoted  to 
other  crops.  Two  of  our  counties 
are  first  in  the  nation  in  produc¬ 
tion,  Barnwell  for  watermelons, 
and  Spartanburg  for  peaches. 

Rapid  gains  are  being  made  in 
poultry.  South  Carolina  stands 
first  among  states  of  the  Southeast 
in  turkeys:  production  is  seven 
times  as  large  as  ten  years  ago. 
Each  year  sets  a  new  record.  Broil¬ 
er  chickens  are  gaining  rapidly; 
production,  at  something  more  than 
10  million  birds,  has  already 
doubled  within  a  period  of  three 
years. 

Soybeans  —  a  new  cash  crop  — 
have  doubled  in  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction  three  times  since  1945  in 
South  Carolina. 

Due  to  higher  yields  per  acre,  a 
new  corn  production  record  has 


been  set  every  year  during  the  past 
five. 

Forests,  which  occupy  58%  of 
the  land,  have  become  an  ever- 
increasing  source  of  income.  South 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states 
with  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
woodland  under  conservation  man¬ 
agement.  Among  the  state’s  indus¬ 
tries,  wood-using  plants  rank  sec¬ 
ond  in  providing  employment;  only 
textiles  rank  higher. 

Tobacco  is  a  major  cash  crop. 
In  1951,  for  the  first  time,  it  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  higher  farm  income 
than  cotton. 

The  trend  to  more  modem  meth¬ 
ods  and  mechanization  on  our 
farms  has  been  noticeable.  As  an 
illustration,  the  number  of  tractors 
on  South  C^arolina  farms  increased 
467%  from  1940  to  1950— highest 
in  the  country.  This  mechaniza¬ 
tion  is  releasing  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  to  industry.  Clemson  College 
has  estimated  that  for  every  100 
men  on  the  farm  who  die  or  reach 
the  retirement  age  of  65,  there  are 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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GROWING  WITH  THE  NEW  SOUTH 

With  faith  in  thf  future  of  the  N’cw  South — and  Columhia  and  South  Carolina  in  particular  —  THK  STATE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD,  South  Carolina’s  Largest  Newspapers,  located  in  Columhia,  South  Carolina's 
Capital  and  Largest  City,  are  in  the  process  of  erecting  the  beautiful  new  $1,. ■>00,000  newspaper  building  pictured 
aliove.  It  will  be  occupied  about  July  1, 

When  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  newspaper  plants  in  the  country.  Im¬ 
portant  new  machinery  costing  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  has  been  purchased,  including  an  S-unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  and  the  latest  stereotyping  ami  mailing  equipment. 

Locate<l  in  the  heart  of  South  Carolina,  THE  ST.ATE  and  THE  COUL’MBl.X  RECfJRD,  witii  20%  plus 
coverage  daily  in  17  counties  and  10%-20%  coverage  in  five  other  counties  in  central  South  Carolina,  have  the 
largest  coverage  available  in  the  state  with  appro.ximately  twice  as  many  20%  plus  coverage  counties  as  the  second 
ranking  Soutli  Carolina  newspaper. 

Select  THE  STATE  and  THE  COLUMBl.A  RECORD  as  your  most  effective  salesmen  throughout  this  ever¬ 
growing  rich  market. 

Multiply  the  impact  of  your  sales  message  by  using  a  full  color  schedule  in  The  State’s  Sunday  Magazine  section, 
only  Locally- PMited  Color  Gravure  magazine  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

CIRCULATION:  Morning  and  Evening,  102,633;  Evening  and  Sunday,  109,376  (ABC  Audit  Report,  3-31-63). 

Sunday  circulation  now  over  80,000. 


J  State  (Eialumbia  IRfcond 

(  M  0  >  a  I  II  I  1  a  d  S  w  a  d  I  r )  (  I  .  r  a  i  a  *  c  •  c  e  p  t  $  »  a  d  i  »  ) 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Brings  $4V2  Billions  to  South 


L 


During  1952,  the  travel  business 
pumped  over  four  and  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  into  trade  channels  in 
the  Southern  states.  This  was  new 
money,  brought  in  from  the  out¬ 
side  by  travelers.  These  travelers 
took  nothing  away  with  them  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  coat  of  tan  and 
the  memory  of  historic  places, 
its  recreational  attractions  and  its 
new  look  from  the  standpoint  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress.  Thus,  without  depleting  its 
natural  resources,  the  South  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  industry  of  primary 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  its 
economic  affairs. 

The  travel  business  is  not  new 
in  the  South  in  one  sense  of  the 
word.  It  has  always  been  a  region 
of  great  appeal  to  the  traveler. 
But  only  during  the  postwar  years 
has  the  South  begun  to  come  into 
its  own  as  a  travel  center.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  14  Southern 
states  lost  no  time  in  getting  their 
travel  promotion  campaigns  into 
high  gear  back  in  1946-47,  and  tbe 
remaining  states  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  now  fallen  in  line 
so  that,  in  bidding  for  travelers  the 
region  has  been  able  to  present  an 
effective  front.  There  is  room  for 
vast  improvement  in  this  united 
front,  but  it  is  now  effective. 

Variety  of  Attractions 
Travel  attractions  in  the  South 
are  almost  unlimited  as  to  number 
and  variety.  The  area  is  steeped 
in  history — both  that  pertaining  to 
the  founding  and  development  of 
the  nation  and  that  pertaining  to 
the  War  Between  the  States.  The 
homes  and  gardens  of  the  Southern 
states  are  world  famous.  Its  coas¬ 
tal  area  extending  from  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  around  the  Florida  pen¬ 
insula  and  along  the  Gulf  to  the 
Mexican  border  offers  limitless 
recreational  opportunities.  Its  riv¬ 
ers — the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Red, 
Rio  Grande  and  others — extend  to 
the  inland  areas  the  great  lure 
which  water  has  for  travelers.  Its 
mountains  include  the  Ozarks,  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  Great  Smokies,  and 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Flor¬ 
ida  and  the  Gulf  Coast  offer  sub¬ 
tropical  attractions.  The  cities  of 
the  South  have  a  flavor  and  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  their  own.  And  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  bring  cattle  ranches, 
oil  Helds  and  the  great  open  spaces 
into  the  South’s  inventory  of  travel 
attractions. 

If  there  is  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  these  travel  attractions,  it 

Mr.  Bosscmeyer  is  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organiz¬ 
ations,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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is  mild  climate.  The  travel  busi¬ 
ness  is  historically  a  seasonal  busi¬ 
ness  although  the  very  best  efforts 
of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  are 
now  being  devoted  to  the  task  of 
making  travel  a  steady,  year- 
around  business.  The  development 
of  year-around  travel  hinges  more 
upon  climate  than  upon  any  other 
factor,  so  the  14  Southern  states 
undoubtedly  have  the  advantage 
over  any  other  block  of  states  of 
similar  size  in  the  nation  in  the 
competition  for  year-around  busi¬ 
ness. 

Summer  Expansion 
Florida,  leading  travel  state  in 
the  South,  which  gained  its  first 


prominence 

in  this  field 

as  a  Win- 

Stata 

1852  Traval 
Receipts  from 
Out-of-state 
Visitors 

Travel 

Receipte 

In  this  State 
Rank 

.Alabama . 

t  69,600.000* 

3rd 

.Arkansaa . 

200.000.000 

3nd 

Florida . 

970,000,000* 

1st 

Gforgia . 

255,454,307 

5th 

Kentucky . 

393,804,064 

2nd 

liouiaiana . 

200,000.000 

3rd 

MissiBsippi. . . . 

263,082.000 

3rd 

No.  Carolina . . 

300,000.000 

4th 

Oklahoma . 

132,000.000 

4th 

So.  Carolina. . . 

73.000.000* 

3rd 

Tennessee . 

535,000.000 

3rd 

Texas . 

378.844,000 

3rd 

Virginia . 

600,000.000 

2nd 

W.  Virginia . . . 

158.099,092 

3rd 

Total . 

$4,628,883,463 

*  TheM  estimates  furnish^  by  National  Asso- 
riation  of  Travel  Organisations.  All  other  Mti- 
mates  furnished  by  state  travel  officials. 

ter  vacation  area,  has  within  the 
past  few  years  vastly  expanded  its 
Summer  travel  business.  This  is 
being  deliberately  done  and  is 
backed  by  a  comprehensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  program. 
The  lure  offered  to  the  Summer 
traveler  is  low  rates  for  deluxe 
accommodations  plus  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  although  it  gets  plenty 
hot  in  Florida  in  the  Summer,  the 
residents  have  always  managed  to 
have  a  good  time  and  so  can  the 
visitors.  The  increasing  prevalence 
of  air-conditioning  here  as  else¬ 
where  is  a  potent  factor  aiding  the 
growth  of  Florida’s  Summer  travel 
business.  The  prime  advantage  of 
this  upsurge  in  Summer  business  in 
Florida  is  that  it  enables  hotels, 
resorts,  restaurants,  night  clubs 
and  transportation  lines  to  keep 
their  skilled  help  the  year-around, 
helps  pay  taxes  and  upkeep  and 
thus  lowers  average  operating 
costs. 

Year-’Ronnd  Traffic 


velopment  of  the  travel  business 
throughout  the  Southern  states. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Tourist 
Bureau,  for  example,  now  conducts 
an  advertising  campaign  in  Florida 
at  the  height  of  the  Florida  travel 
season  directing  attention  to  Knox¬ 
ville’s  attractions  which  can  be 
visited  enroute  north  on  the  way 
home  from  Florida.  Most  of  the 
other  Southern  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  are  devoting  attention 
to  the  matter  of  stopping  some  of 
the  traffic  bound  to  and  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  a  few  days.  It’s  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  a  night’s  lodging 
and  the  meals  and  transportation 
needed  by  visitors  bound  through 
a  state.  But  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  business  to  get  these  visitors 
to  stop  for  a  day  oV  two  or  three 
and  spend  some  real  money  seeing 
the  local  sights  and  attractions. 

Others  Challenge  the  Leader 

Although  Florida  has  long  been 
the  leader  in  the  travel  business  in 
the  South  and  still  exerts  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  travel  business 
of  the  whole  area,  her  position  as 
leader  is  by  no  means  unchal¬ 
lenged. 

Virginia  is  coming  up  fast.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  a  large  state,  rich  in  his¬ 
toric,  scenic  and  recreational  re¬ 
sources,  and  partly  because  the 
travel  business  in  Virginia  has  a 
very  effective  instrumentality  in 
the  Virginia  Travel  Council  which 
will  be  described  later  on  in  this 
article. 

Tennessee  is  another  Southern 
state  in  which  the  travel  business 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  the 
TVA  reservoirs,  and  four  cities  of 
great  charm — Chattanooga,  Knox-  do  an  exceptionally  effective  job 
ville,  Nashville  and  Memphis — ^pro-  in  spite  of  the  handicap  imposed 


it  carries  to  these  states  the  recre¬ 
ational  advantages  which  have  so 
greatly  aided  Tennessee. 

In  Kentucky  reservoirs  along  the 
Cumberland  and  other  rivers  give 
its  rivers  a  recreational  potential 
rivaling  that  of  Tennessee.  The 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  have  similar 
developments  along  their  rivers. 
Out  along  the  Red  River  between 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  vast  Lake 
Texoma  has  brought  water  sports 
facilities  to  that  region  which  were 
undreamed  of  20  years  ago.  In 
the  Ouachita  Mountains  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  reservoirs  usable  for  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes  combined  with  the 
established  fame  of  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  have  added  to  the 
tourist  drawing  power  of  the  area. 
Similar  reservoir  developments  in 
the  Ozarks  in  Arkansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  have  added  immeasureably 
to  the  recreational  attractions  of 
that  region. 

State  Travel  Agencies 

To  exploit  their  advantages  in 
the  travel  field,  all  of  the  Southern 
states  have  established  offices  with¬ 
in  the  state  governments  to  pro¬ 
mote  travel  to  and  within  their 
states.  The  pattern  for  this  varies. 
Where  there  is  a  department  of 
conservation  and  development,  the 
travel  office  is  generally  included 
therein.  In  Mississippi,  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Board.  In  Texas,  it  is  part 
of  the  highway  department.  In 
Georgia,  it  is  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Arkansas  has 
a  State  Publicity  and  Information 
Department. 

In  two  states,  Alabama  and 
Texas,  there  are  presently  no  ap¬ 
propriations  for  travel  advertising. 
Both  are  equipped  to  service  travel 
inquiries,  and  Texas  manages  to 


vide  the  attractions  for  tourists 
And  an  alert  set  of  leaders  are  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  the  facilities,  serv¬ 
ices  and  promotion  are  provided  to 
capitalize  on  these  attractions. 

TVA  Recreation 
However  controversial  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  may  be  in 
a  political  sense,  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  tremendous  success 
from  a  recreational  standpoint. 
Fishing  has  been  vastly  improved. 
Boating  opportunities  par  excel¬ 
lence  have  been  added.  Several 
of  the  construction  villages  at  dam 
sites  have  become  fine  resorts. 
Hundreds  of  new  resorts  have  been 
developed.  And  waterfront  sites 
along  the  various  lakes  now  that 


by  the  lack  of  advertising  funds. 
The  Information  Division  of  the 
Texas  Highway  Department  oper¬ 
ates  border  welcoming  stations  on 
its  principal  highways.  Here  in¬ 
coming  travelers  are  encouraged 
to  stop.  Those  who  do  are  given 
a  courteous  reception  and  detailed 
information  about  places  to  visit 
and  things  to  do  within  the  state. 
Records  are  maintained  concern¬ 
ing  what  visitors  have  to  say  about 
what  they  like  and  what  they  dis¬ 
like  in  Texas,  and  this  information 
is  used  to  improve  travel  services 
and  facilities.  Records  are  also 
mainatined  as  to  the  volume  of 
travel  via  the  highways  and  the 
public  carriers,  how  much  visitoo 


Since  Florida  is  way  down  at  the  the  development  is  stabilized  are  spend  each  year  in  Texas,  and  how 

much  Texans  spend  in  patronizing 
their  own  resorts  and  travel  at¬ 
tractions. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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southeast  comer  of  the  block  of 
Southern  states,  the  traffic  to  and 
from  Florida  Summer  and  Winter 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  de¬ 


being  sold  for  home  sites  and  for 
suitable  recreational  purposes. 
Where  the  Tennessee  River  flows 
through  Alabama  and  Kentucky 


118  TEXTILE  MILLS  WITH 
71,300  EMPLOYEES 


MORNING  and  SUNDAY 

L  GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 


Represented  Netionally  by 
WARD-GRIFFITH  COMPANY,  INC. 


Owners  of  WFBC  NBC  5000  watts 


The  handdome  new  HARRIS  PLANT  of 
Greenwood  Mills,  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina  .  .  .  one  among  118  textile  mills 
in  the  9>county  ABC  Market  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont. 


ffl  the  Greenville^  South  Carolina  Market! 

Boasting  perhaps  the  largest  concentration  of  Greenville’s  leadership  in  industrial  growth 

textile  mills  in  any  newspaper’s  trade  area  in  is  not  limited  to  fabric  production.  Garment 
the  United  States,  the  Greenville,  South  Caro-  manufacturers  employ  nearly  10,000  people, 

lina,  market  is  truly  one  of  the  ranking  in-  Machinery  and  metal  products  plants  dot  the 

dustrial  areas  of  the  New  South.  Most  of  the  area.  9,180  students  attend  nine  colleges  and 
“big  names”  in  textiles  have  plants  here  .  .  .  universities.  Transportation  is  a  huge  busi- 
Abney  Mills,  Clinton  Cotton  Mills,  Cone  ness.  Cash  farm  income  is  nearly  50  million 
Mills  Corp.,  Deering-Milliken,  Ely  &  Walker  dollars. 

Co.,  Greenwood  Mills,  Joanna  Western  Mills 

Co.,  Kendall  Mills,  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  For  a  detailed  story  of  the  Greenville,  S.  C., 
Inc.,  Reeves  Bros.,  Riegel  Textile  Corp.,  Market  ask  us  or  Ward-Griffith  Co.  for  the 

Pacific  Mills,  Textron  Southern,  Inc.,  J.  P.  new  brochure,  “Greenville,  South  Carolina’s 

Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,Woodside  Mills,  and  others.  First  Half-Million  Market”. 


Greenville’s  ABC 
City  &  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zones  —  494,212 
people  in  nine  pop¬ 
ulous  counties.  There 
are  118  textile  mills 
in  this  area. 


IScrving  tfiG  Tbxtilcrindustrial  Piedmont  ^ 
Area  with  a  Daily  Circulation  of  98, 776 
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The  remaining  12  states  in  the 
South  activity  engage  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  campaigns  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  visitors,  with  bud¬ 
gets  ranging  from  the  $44,440 
available  in  West  Virginia  to  the 
$450,000  budget  of  the  Florida 
State  Advertising  Commission  in 
1953. 

Large  Ad  Budgets 

In  addition  to  the  state  advertis¬ 
ing  programs,  the  transportation 
lines,  resorts,  travel  attractions, 
chambers  of  commerce  conduct 
their  own  advertising  campaigns. 

In  recent  years,  a  high  degree  of 
coordination  is  being  achieved  in 
some  states  between  the  state  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  and  that  of  the 
business  firms  within  the  state 
which  serve  the  traveling  public. 
Virginia  is  showing  the  way  in  this 
endeavor,  not  only  in  the  Southern 


states  but  for  the  entire  country. 
More  than  1500  individual  enter¬ 
prises  comprising  the  bulk  of  the 
travel  industry  in  the  state  are 
banded  together  in  the  Virginia 
Travel  Council.  The  closest  co¬ 
operation  is  maintained  between 
the  Virginia  Travel  Council  and 
the  Division  of  Publicity  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Virginia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Devel¬ 
opment  which  operates  the  state 
travel  promotion  program. 

Virginia  Travel  Council 
The  state  office  has  to  be  im¬ 
partial  and  rather  general  in  the 
information  which  it  issues.  The 
VTC  picks  up  where  the  state 
leaves  off  and  provides  specific  in¬ 
formation  to  prospective  visitors — 
where  to  stay,  what  it  will  cost, 
etc.  One  of  its  principal  jobs  is 
to  weld  the  sprawling  diversified 
travel  industry  in  the  state  into  a 
unified  industry,  conscious  of  its 
mission  and  its  potentialities.  Here 

{Continued  on  page  136) 
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215  men  aged  27  years  ready  to 
take  their  place.  This  insures  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  good  workers  for 
the  new  industries  that  are  com¬ 
ing  in. 

Individual  Income  Up 

One  may  readily  visualize  what 
these  new  sources  of  income  can 
mean  to  the  individual  citizen.  A 
man  who  made  perhaps  $200  a 
year  on  the  farm  back  in  1940  may 
be  making  $2,390  a  year  in  indus¬ 
try  (the  average  wage  in  1952). 
With  this  vastly  increased  income, 
he  becomes  a  better  citizen,  more 
capable  of  bearing  his  share  of  the 
public  burden.  He  pays  substantial 
taxes,  educates  his  children,  gives 
his  family  medical  attention,  and 
takes  a  new  interest  in  community 
affairs. 

In  the  past  three  years  South 
Carolinians  have  awakened  to  new 


possibilities  in  another  field  —  the 
tourist  business.  Along  our  coast¬ 
line  a  comparative  handful  of 
summer  cottages  and  bathing  huts 
have  mushroomed  into  miles  of 
homes,  motels,  lodging  houses,  and 
resort  hotels.  The  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  traveler’s 
dollar  has  brought  splendid 
new  restaurants,  attractions,  fish¬ 
ing  boats,  garden  developments, 
planned  tours,  and  many  other 
things  designed  to  entertain  tour¬ 
ists. 

No  reliable  survey  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  tourist  income  in  the 
state,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
has  been  far  below  par  for  the 
South,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
perts  say  ^uth  Carolina  is  one  of 
the  top  states  in  historic,  scenic, 
climatic,  and  recreational  advan¬ 
tages.  Now,  because  of  a  program 
pursued  by  the  Research  Board 
and  other  organizations,  the  nation 
is  being  told  about  us  and  visitors 
are  coming  by  the  thousands. 


what’s  NEW  in  South  Carolina? 


URQUHART 
STATION. . . 

producing  more  firm,  de¬ 
pendable  power  os  its  first 
two  units  odd  150,000  kws. 
to  SCE&G's  generating  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Keeping  ahead  of  the  demand  for  electric  power  has  always 
been  an  established  policy  of  SCE&G.  Our  newest  and  biggest 
power  producer,  Urquhart  Station  is  a  direct  result  of  SCE&G’s 
planning  ahead  and  building  ahead. 

At  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000,000,  Urquhart  will  have  an  ulti¬ 
mate  capability  of  more  than  350,000  KW.  This  power  is 
available  anywhere  in  the  23  counties  served  by  SCE&G’s  vast 
transmission  network.  This  is  the  power  upon  which  South 
Carolina’s  progress  depends. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
ELECTRIC  S  GAS  CO. 
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Resort  Variety 

South  Carolina  enjoys  a  unique 
attraction  because  it  offers  what 
some  have  called  “variety  in  a 
small  package.”  Visitors  may  in 
fact  swim  in  the  ocean  in  the 
morning  and  square  dance  at  a 
mountain  resort  hotel  that  evening, 
with  a  pleasant  six-hour  drive  in 
between.  Scores  of  gorgeous  gar¬ 
dens  dot  the  state,  some  of  them 
hailed  as  the  world’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful.  There  are  literally  innumerable 
battlefield  sites,  forts,  ancient  build¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  nation’s  finest 
fishing  is  available,  both  in  the 
ocean  and  in  several  of  the  largest 
man-made  lakes  in  the  country. 

Our  people  now  realize  how 
many  millions  each  year  these 
things  can  mean  to  them,  and 
they’re  issuing  a  unanimous  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  vacationer. 

Backed  by  the  will  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  for  progress.  South  Carolina 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
government.  We  have  recognized 
our  problems  and  attacked  them 
aggressively.  The  most  dramatic 
example  of  this  trend  is  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  Governor  James 
F.  Byrnes.  Under  this  program 
the  need  for  building  new  schools 
and  equalizing  facilities  for  bo± 
races  has  been  taken  care  of  by  de¬ 
voting  the  entire  proceeds  of  a  3% 
sales  tax  to  this  purpose. 

Stemming  as  it  does  from  the 
character  of  the  people.  South 
Carolina’s  government  is  sound 
and  conservative.  Its  only  debts  are 
bonds  to  which  revenue  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  advance.  Its  tax  struc¬ 
ture  is  sound  and  reasonable,  and 
has  changed  little  over  the  past  few 
decades.  By  law,  its  budget  must 
be  balanced  with  income  everji 
year. 

All  these  things,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  power,  natu¬ 
ral  resources  and  other  advantages, 
are  turning  the  eyes  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  toward  South  Carolina, 
and  a  new  day  is  dawning  in  our 
state. 
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TRAVEL  Texas  will  tell  you  that  Mexico  it 

■■  ■  one  of  the  best  travel  attractions 

continued  from  page  134  Texas  has.  Visitors  from  the  states 
have  to  cross  Texas  to  get  to  Mex- 
are  some  of  the  things  which  Rob-  Jco. 

ert  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Vir-  Travel  officials  in  Florida  and 
ginia  Travel  Council  tells  the  Texas  dream  of  the  day  when  the 


VTC  members  they  must  do 


automobile  tourist  can  drive  to  Key 


1 .  Obtain  uniform  statistics  on  West,  take  a  ferry  to  Havana,  drive 

the  value  of  the  travel  business,  the  across  to  the  west  end  of  Cuba 
value  of  investments  and  employ-  and  take  another  ferry  to  Merida 
ment  therein.  or  some  other  suitable  spot  on  the 

2.  Put  our  house  in  order  Yucatan  peninsula  in  Mexico,  there 
through  the  passage  of  stringent  to  connect  with  good  roads  back 
uniformity  enforced  tourist  estab-  to  the  States,  or  southward  over 


lishment  inspection  laws. 


the  Inter-American  Highway  to 


3.  Coordinate  the  work  of  the  Central  and  South  America, 
state  and  private  advertisers  and  The  South’s  port  cities,  from 
interests  to  improve  our  bill  of  Norfolk  to  Galveston  serve  as 
goods  in  order  that  our  out-of-  travel  gateways,  the  importance  of 


state  advertising  money  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  worthwhile  objectives 
4.  Study  the  wants  of  ^e  cus 


which  cannot  be  overemphasized 
in  the  years  to  come.  Miami’s  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  can  already  lay 


tomer  and  advise  our  businesses  claim  to  being  second  only  to  New 
where  they  fail  to  supply  his  needs  York  in  the  volume  of  its  traffic. 


and  desires. 


*  Getting  back  to  that  common 


5.  Sell  our  people  on  the  value  denominator,  mild  cKmate,  it  is  im 


and  power  of  advertising. 


portant  that  the  businessmen  in  the 


6.  Develop  a  master  plan  to  sell  Southern  states  realize  what  a  tre- 
Virginia  as  a  whole  by  coordinat-  mendous  advantage  they  have  in 
ing  all  of  our  state  and  private  competing  for  travel  business.  The 
efforts,  that  we  may  benefit  to  the  travel  business  is  a  direct  pipeline 
fullest  extent  without  in  any  way  pumping  new  dollars  into  any 


sacrificing  our  identities. 

Council  Pays  Oil 


community  or  region. 

The  same  standards  which  Rob- 


The  efforts  of  the  Virginia  ert  Nelson  has  set  for  the  develop- 

Travel  Council  are  paying  off.  In  ment  of  the  travel  business  in  Vir- 

the  span  of  only  a  few  years,  the  ginia  could  well  be  adopted  by 

travel  business  in  Virginia  has  some  suitable  coalition  of  the 

risen  from  a  position  of  compara-  travel  business  in  all  of  the  South- 
tive  obscurity  to  that  of  the  sec-  ern  states. 


ond  most  important  business  in 
the  state — pushing  for  first. 


The  South  should  be  sold  to 
prospective  visitors  as  a  whole. 


The  development  of  the  motor  peryone  concerned  would  profit 
court  in  the  Southern  states  has  from  such  a  plan. 


been  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
In  fact,  the  need  now  is  to  cause 


New  Products 


sufficient  study  to  be  devoted  to  Souaht  from  Cool 


the  building  of  new  courts  to  in¬ 
sure  against  overbuilding.  There 


variety  of  new  industrial 


UVC.UUMUU  K.  chcmical  products  from  coal  may 

are  st.ll  countless  oppor  unities  for  ^ 

new  motor  courts.  But  where  to  .  undertaken  by  the  Southern 
build  should  always  be  the  subject 


of  careful  study. 


Research  Institute  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  it  has  been  revealed.  Mect- 


Not  only  is  the  travel  business  jug  Birmingham  last  Fall,  a 
important  to  the  Southern  states  group  of  industrialists  examined 
for  the  4V^  billion  new  dollars  it  proposals  for  a  long-range  pro- 
brings  into  trade  channels  each  gram  aimed  at  development  of 
year.  It  is  also  important  because  ^ew  low-temperature  carbonization 
it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  processes. 


keeping  Southern  cities  and  towns 
clean  and  attractive.  Visitors  pre- 


Coal  carbonization — or  coking — 
is  generally  defined  as  converting 


fer  clean  attractive  towns.  Among  coal  into  coke,  gas,  oil  and  tar  by 
the  thousands^  of  visitors  there  ^e  heating  in  the  absence  of  air.  Most 
always  a  sprinkling  of  industrial-  present  operations  involve  produc- 
ists  who,  struck  by  the  attractive-  jjQj,  qJ  coke  for  metallurgical  use, 
ness  of  the  facilities,  mild  weather,  vvith  the  process  temperature  at 
good  and  abundant  waters  and  j  OGO'C  or  more, 
pleasant  living  conditions,  eventual-  Low  temperature  carbonization, 
ly  return  and  bring  their  manufac-  involving  temperatures  around 
turing  plant  or  their  business  ven-  5oo“C,  is  distinctly  different  in 
ture  back  with  them.  Farmers  are  ^he  nature  and  quantity  of  prod- 
similarly  attracted,  as  are  countless  ^^.(5  yielded.  Of  great  importance 
retired  couples  who  return  to  take  jj,  (he  South  is  the  fact  that  the 
permanent  advantage  of  the  mild  temperature  process  is  par- 

climate  and  the  recreational  ad-  ticularly  well  suited  to  use  of  low 
vantages  which  originally  lured  gj-ade  coal  and  lignites  which  are 
them  for  vacation  purposes.  abundant  in  the  region. 

Intematioiuil  TniTel  To  explore  commercial  possibil* 

Travel  in  the  Southern  states  is  ities,  SRI  researchers  have  out- 
not  without  its  international  im-  lined  for  the  Alabama  Power  Com¬ 
plications.  Some  travel  officials  in  pany  a  program  of  study. 
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BROADCASTING  MaRY  Southem  Newspapers 

1250  Radio-TV  Outlets  Profit  by  the 


By  Harold  Hopkins 

Although  commercial  broad-  casters.  The  latter  organization 
casting  is  only  a  little  more  than  and  the  district  groups  all  con- 
30  years  old,  in  the  South  as  else-  vene  once  a  year  at  which  time 
where  it  has  covered  a  lot  of  members  evaluate  the  past  year’s 
ground  during  these  three  decades  progress  and  make  policy  for  the 
in  reaching  its  present  position  as  future.  For  several  years  NARTB 
a  community  institution  with  func-  and  most  of  the  state  groups  have 
tions  similar,  and  complementary,  embraced  the  television  broadcast- 
to  those  of  the  more  venerable  ing  industry  in  their  memberships, 
newspaper.  Growth  in  TV 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


Since  such  pioneer  stations  ^  1,^3  ^^ead  rapid- 

and  WSB  ,  television.  Of  the  108  U.  S. 
Atlanta  in  922  ^gan  sending  ou  television  stations  in  operation  at 
broadcasts  to  a  h^dfid  of  cprstal  the  time  the  FCC  froze  further 
^ts,  the  face  of  the  radio  industry  24  were  in  the 

has  changed  considerably.  So  much  |;„th.  Today,  of  the  212  operat- 
so,  in  fact,  hat  from  a  one-  or  two-  ,  jy  3j3tions  in  the  U.  S.  and 
man  operation,  the  average  radio  p^essions.  60  are  in  the  South, 
sta  ion  t^ay  employs  a  substan-  ^  „„  y  Hi  j, 

tial  number  of  people  in  the  com-  frequency  (vhf)  channels  and  14 


munity  and  enjoys  a  reputation  for 


are  on  Ultra  High  Frequency 


\  ■ 

V  -  V  ■ 


integrity  relmbility  and  public  qj  the  443  channel  grants 

service  tha  has  caused  a  newer  ^  the  FCC  since  thi  end 

medmm,  television,  to  be  accepted  the  television  grants  freeze  in 
by  the  public  almost  without  ques-  jjj,y  164  were  made  in  the 

ion  rom  the  start.  South,  including  the  36  southern 

175  Affiliated  With  Newspapers  post-freeze  TV  outlets.  Of  the  164, 

That  Southern  publishers  have  vhf 

been  quick  to  reaU  the  advan-  grants  (80)  only  sli^tly. 
tages  of  the  aural  medium,  and  of  I"  matter  of  teleyision-equip- 

television,  is  obvious.  Today  some  h  th  T 

175  AM  or  AM-FM  station  prop-  »o™f.^hat  ^hind  some  other  parts 
erties  are  owned  or  partly-owned  f  nation,  probably  due  in 

by  newspapers  in  the  14  ^uthern  ^-i  f  ."T  >  “T?* 

states.  ThV  operations  of  these  ^eavd^y  populated  metropolitan 
stafmn®  areas.  CBS  Television  Research 

stations  range  from  close  staff  and  ,  ^  .  ...imated  there  were 

programming  integration  with  the  3  255  990  TV  sets  in  thfl  4  south- 
sister  newspaper  to  completely  ^  -i 

separate  ventmes.  depending  on  ern  states,  compared  to  23,582,240 

the  publisher’s  and  broadc^iter> 
conclusions  on  what  will  work 

best  fdr  the  individual  commu-  Million  Sets  in  South 

nity.  Radio  -  Electronics  -  Television 

Radio  down  South  is  big  busi-  Manufacturers  Association  reports 
ness.  Of  the  2,451  AM  radio  sta-  that  of  the  24,834,513  TV  sets 
tions  reported  in  the  U.  S.  and  shipped  to  dealers  for  the  period 
possessions  by  the  Federal  Com-  1946  through  June  30,  1953,  a 
munications  Commission  as  of  last  total  of  3,627,315  were  sent  to 
July  31,  some  975  are  licensed  in  dealers  in  the  14  southem  states, 
the  14  southern  states.  More  than  Later  Broadcasting-Telecasting  es- 
200  of  these  975  operate  affiliated  timates,  based  on  sworn  affidavits 
FM  stations,  with  about  a  dozen  from  stations,  place  total  present 
FM  outlets  operating  independent-  U.  S.  TV  sets  in  use  at  nearly  27 
ly.  These  stations  are  well  organ-  million,  and  the  number  of  TV 
ized  into  state  broadcasters  asso-  sets  in  the  South  can  be  expected 
ciations  which  hold  state  meetings  to  have  increased  greatly  broause 
at  least  once  a  year  to  trade  in-  of  the  large  number  of  new  sta- 
formation  on  the  frequent  new  tions  which  have  gone  on  the  air 
developments  in  radio.  Many  of  in  the  South  since  last  Spring, 
these  meetings  are  augmented  by  Southern  publishers  have  not 
clinics  held  jointly  for  station  man-  been  hesitant  about  getting  into 
agement  and  advertising  officials  television.  Fully  36  video  outlets, 
and  for  programming  executives  26  of  which  currently  are  on  the 
by  Broadcast  Music  Inc.  and  air  and  most  of  the  others  expected 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau.  to  be  so  by  this  Fall,  are  identi- 
The  state  associations  are  fied  with  newspaper  ownership, 
grouped  into  17  geographical  dis-  The  South  has  seen  some  of  the 
tricts  of  the  National  Association  country’s  biggest  radio-TV  prop- 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broad-  erty  transactions  during  the  past 

few  years,  most  of  them  involving 
. ,  newspapers.  Birmingham  News  Co. 

(Birmingham  News.  Huntsville 
r^asazffie°“  WHBS-AM-FM  Huntsville) 

-  (Continued  on  page  142) 
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IMPERIAL  is  delighted  to  have  had  a  small 
port  in  the  constant  growth  of  the  Southem 
Newspaper  Industry.  Each  year  cm  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  progressive  Southem  news¬ 
papers  rely  upon  the  Imperial  Service  Plcm 
because  this  plcm: 

1.  Maintezins  working  supplies  of  type 
metals  both  in  ejuedity  cmd  quemtity. 

2.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases — avoids 
overbuying. 

3.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensive 
’’toning'*  metals. 

4.  Distributes  cost  evenly  throughout  the 
year. 

5.  Provides  regular  cmalyses  of  each 
metal  supply. 

6.  Guaremtees  to  maintain  the  metal 
formula  within  the  range  recogmzed 
as  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper 
use. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us 
at  all  times  for  the  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  customer's  type  metal 
supplies. 

If  you  are  not  using  the  Imperial  Service 
Plan,  please  write  us  or  ask  the  Imperial 
representative  who  calls  on  you  for  com¬ 
plete  details. 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  ^xciuSlveit 


PHILADELPHIA  34 


NEW  YORK  7 


Mvel^ 

CHICAGO  50 
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"  -  seeking  new  locations 

Tennessee  has  much  to  offer 


Tennessee  welcomes  new  industry.  We  have  the  people  to  support  it, 
power  and  raw  materials,  excellent  transportation  systems,  unexcelled 
recreational  facilities,  and  our  geographical  location  is  ideal  for  business 
firms  seeking  new  plant  locations  or  distribution  centers.  The  following 
pages  outline  the  many  advantages  which  Tennessee  offers  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  invite  you  to  write  to  our  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Development 
Commission  for  specific  information  regarding  plant  sites,  municipal  facil¬ 
ities,  climate,  and  any  additional  information  you  may  desire.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  ^ork  with  you,  and  you  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  in  Tennessee. 


Marquette 

(V  ittard  Storage 
Crane 
Quaker 

Proeter  &  GamMe 

firestone 
y  s.  Rubber 

Aluminum  ^ 

Magnavox 
Monsanto  Cherny 

combustion  Engineer. 
Ferro 

international 

American  Ean 
Eastman  Kodak 

Avco 

Vale  &  lowne 


Governor  of  Tennessee 
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Economic  Base  Shifted  to  Industry 


Fourteen  years  ago  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  said  the 
South  was  the  Nation’s  No.  1  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problem.  Today,  this  re¬ 
gion,  including  Tennessee,  is  the 
Nation’s  No.  1  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Since  the  President  made  that 
remark,  the  transformation  has 
been  miraculous.  Tennessee  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  productive 
each  year,  both  industrially  and 
agriculturally,  and  private  enter- 
prize  is  prospering  proportionately. 

Industrialization  of  the  state  has 
advanced  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
The  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  increased  from  2,225  in 
1939  to  4,700  in  1951,  and  the 
number  of  employes  increased  from 
152,179  to  257,700  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  Salaries  and  wages  in  these 
plants  more  than  tripled  from  1939 
to  1951  by  jumping  from  $151,- 
525,000  to  $574,778,000.  Value 
added  by  manufacture  has  almost 
quadrupled  since  1939  by  increas¬ 
ing  from  $318,378,000  to  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion. 

Once  .Agricultural 
Some  persons  still  think  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  as  predominantly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  state.  That  thought  was 
justified  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  but  at  present  manufacturing 
contributes  20.6%  of  the  total 
gross  income  of  Tennessee,  while 
agriculture  contributes  about  9.8%. 
Invested  capital  in  Tennessee’s 
manufacturing  plants  is  estimated 
at  $2.8  billion,  while  the  state’s 
231,631  farms  and  buildings,  live¬ 
stock,  and  equipment  are  valued 
at  approximately  $2.3  billion. 

As  Tennessee  shifted  its  eco¬ 
nomic  base  from  agriculture  to  in¬ 
dustry,  the  people  also  shifted. 
Between  1940  and  1950  the  urban 
population  increased  three  times 
faster  than  that  of  the  rural  areas, 
or  22.7%  as  against  7.1%.  By 
1950  less  than  one-third  of  Ten¬ 
nessee's  3,291,718  citizens  lived  on 
farms.  Each  year  more  and  more 
farm  folk  are  seeking  jobs  in  new 
factories  being  opened  in  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

In  1951  alone,  a  total  of  267  in¬ 
dustrial  projects,  including  new 
plants  and  expansion  of  estab¬ 
lished  factories,  was  listed  as  com¬ 
pleted,  in  progress,  or  definitely 
planned  for  61  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  state,  according  to 
records  of  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment  Division,  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission.  The  capital 
invested  exceeded  $188  million. 


Mr.  Sfaaub  ‘is  Public  Informa- 
tion  Officer  of  the  Tennessee  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation,  Nash¬ 
ville. 


Carl  L.  Shaub 

and  the  new  plants  will  provide 
employment  for  14,000  workers. 

Forty-three  of  these  new  proj¬ 
ects  and  55  expansions  are  located 
in  Memphis.  Regionally,  West  Ten¬ 
nessee  led  the  other  two  divisions 
of  the  state  with  122  of  the  267 
projects.  East  Tennesseee  got  92 
and  Middle  Tennessee  53. 

New  Plants 

The  largest  of  the  new  plants  an¬ 
nounced  last  year  was  the  $50  mil¬ 
lion  newsprint  mill  by  Bowater  Pa¬ 
per  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  England. 
This  was  located  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see  because  of  the  availability  of 
power,  water,  and  pulpwood. 

Another  very  large  project  was 
the  $25  million  guided  missile 
plant  of  Sperry-Farragut  Corpora¬ 
tion,  at  Bristol,  to  be  operated  for 
the  Navy.  Other  big  plants  an¬ 
nounced  last  year  include:  Monad- 
nock  Paper  Mill’s  $20  million 
plant  at  Elizabethton;  Tennessee 
Steel  Company’s  $  10-million  elec¬ 
tric  furnace  steel  mill  at  Oneida; 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Company’s  $4-million  hydrogen 
peroxide  plant  at  Memphis,  and 
Shea  Chemical  Corporation's  $3- 
million  phosphorus  plant  at  Col¬ 
umbia. 

Numerous  other  projects,  costing 
a  million  dollars  or  less,  were  also 
announced  last  year.  Several  huge 
plants  announced  in  previous  years 


were  completed  in  1951.  The  larg- 
e.st  was  the  $227  million  gaseous 
diffusion  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  for 
production  of  atomic  materials. 
Another  multi-million  dollar  plant 
completed  in  1951  was  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company’s  $2.7  million  corn 
mill  and  packaging  plant  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Investment  Increasing 

The  year  1951  saw  more  indus¬ 
trial  development  than  the  good 
year  of  1950  which  had  248  new 
and  expanded  projects  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  investment  of  $76  million. 

Although  324  projects  were 
launched  in  1949  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  them  amounted  to  only 
$30.5  million.  Capital  invested  has 
shown  an  increase  in  each  of  the 
past  three  years. 

One  of  the  largest  of  industrial 
facilities  now  being  built  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  the  Arnold  Air  Engineer¬ 
ing  EXevelopment  Center  at  Kulla- 
homa.  This  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$150  million. 

Much  of  Tennessee’s  industrial 
growth  is  attributed  to  ample  elec¬ 
tric  power;  nearby  coal  fields;  an 
abundance  of  water;  excellent  high¬ 
way,  rail,  and  air  systems  plus 
water  transportation  over  three 
major  river  systems;  a  great  variety 
of  agricultural,  mineral  and  forest 
products;  and  a  strategic  geograph¬ 
ical  location  in  relation  to  the  na- 


I  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  | 

I  EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER  | 

I  Nashville  % 

H  My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  g 

H  Pu'olishers  Association  on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth  g 

g  anniversary.  M 

B  It  is  epochal  alike  for  the  South  and  the  Southern  g 

H  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  marking  the  progress  p 
3  of  this  great  region  The  Southern  publishers,  through  g 

H  their  organization,  have  given  the  South  conspicuous  guidance  g 
B  in  the  field  of  conservation,  especially  in  the  matter  of  g 

H  reforestation.  And  through  the  large  newsprint  mills  m 

3  established  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  and  Childersburg,  Alabama,  g 

B  under  their  sponsorship,  they  have  made  on  important  g 

B  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  Southern  industry.  g 

3  In  Tennessee  our  newspapers  ore  truly  the  circulatory  J 

3  system  of  the  intellectual  lifeblood  of  our  body  politic.  g 

g  Since  the  early  years  of  this  State,  they  have  been  pub-  B 

M  lished  by  leaders.  Their  spirit  of  inquiry,  their  vigor  of  3 

Z  advocacy  and  their  reportorial  objectivity  have  done  more  g 

J  to  give  us  character  and  consciousness  as  a  people  than  B 

B  any  other  social  influence  in  our  history.  From  their  ranks  y 
B  we  have  drawn  our  foremost  orators,  statesmen,  thinkers,  g 

B  heroes.  I  thank  God  for  the  men  who  have  made  our  great  M 

a  Southern  and  Tennessee  press.  g 

B  FRANK  G.  CLEMENT  | 

3  Governor  g 
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lion’s  major  consumer  markets. 
That  is  a  combination  of  economic 
advantages  offered  by  few  other 
areas  in  thejworld. 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals 
constitutes  the  largest  industry  in 
the  state  from  the  standpoint  of 
employment,  payrolls  and  sales. 
Chemical  development  is  not  limi¬ 
ted  to  a  special  product,  although 
the  heaviest  concentration  is  in 
synthetic  fibers  (including  rayon, 
nylon,  and  cellulose  acetate),  cello¬ 
phane  and  other  plastics. 

Variety  of  Industries 

Tennessee  has  the  world’s  largest 
capacity  for  electric-furnace  pro¬ 
duction  of  elemental  phosphorus. 
This  industry  is  located  in  the 
Middle  Tennessee  phosphate  fields, 
near  Columbia  and  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Food  processing  includes  frozen 
foods,  flavoring  extracts,  cooking 
oils  and  shortenings,  and  dairy 
products,  as  well  as  large-scale 
meat  packing  and  canning.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  as  the  South’s  leading  dairy 
state,  ranks  fifth  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  cheese  and 
also  produces  large  amounts  of 
condensed  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

Apparel  manufactured  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  includes  all  types  of  men’s 
and  women’s  clothes,  but  the  state 
is  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  work  clothes  in  the  country. 

Textiles  include  cotton,  rayon 
and  woolen  fabrics  and  full-fash¬ 
ioned  and  seamless  hosiery.  Most 
of  the  187  plants  are  concentrated 
in  the  easern  part  of  the  state.  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  one  of  a  group  of  six 
Southeastern  states  that  produces 
more  knit  cotton  and  wool  under¬ 
wear  and  nightwear  than  any  other 
area  in  the  country. 

The  state’s  extensive  heavy-clay 
product  industry  is  concentrated 
largely  at  Chattanooga,  Knoxville, 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Johnson  City, 
and  Kingsport. 

Primary  Metals 

Primary  Metals  make  one  think 
first  of  the  huge  plant  of  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Company  of  America  at 
Alcoa,  where  some  56  acres  of 
manufacturing  space  are  under  one 
roof.  The  Electro  Manganese  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Knoxville  is  the  only 
large-scale  manufacturer  of  electro- 
lytically  pure  metallic  manganese 
in  the  United  States.  Aluminum 
foil  is  made  at  Jackson.  Blister 
copper  is  produced  by  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Copper  Corporation  at  its 
Ducktown  mining  and  smelting 
operations.  Pig  iron  is  produced 
by  the  blast  furnaces  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Products  and  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  Rockwood. 

Fabricated  Metals  are  the  basis 
of  big  operations  in  several  Ten- 
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nessee  cities,  but  notably  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Other  centers  of  heating 
and  cooking  appliance  manufac¬ 
ture,  both  electrical  and  natural 
fuel,  are  Cleveland,  NashviUe, 
Lewisburg,  Franklin,  Athens, 
Rockwood,  South  Pittsburg,  Day- 
ton.  and  Sweetwater. 

Tennessee  also  has  huge  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
paper  and  paper  products,  shoes 
and  other  leather  products,  tires 
and  tubes  and  scientific  and  opti¬ 
cal  equipment. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
that  Tennessee  presents  a  picture 
of  abundance — an  abundance  of 
crops,  livestock  and  possibilities. 

Diversify  of  Crops 
Tennessee’s  soils,  climate  and 
topography  account  for  a  wide  di¬ 
versity  of  crops  and  excellent  live¬ 
stock  that  provided  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  $575,000,000 
in  1951. 

The  24  leading  crops  were 
valued  at  $376,258,000,  but  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000,000  of  this 
was  used  as  feed  for  livestock  and 
poultry  which  produced  an  income 
of  $353,519,000.  Much  of  the 
corn,  hay,  oats  and  barley  were 
used  to  feed  the  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Tennessee  farmers  are  fortunate 
in  the  weather  nature  provides.  A 
growing  season  of  190  to  200  days 
and  rainfall  averaging  50  inches  as¬ 
sures  the  farmers  that  once  their 
crops  are  planted,  sunshine  and 
moisture  will  do  their  alternating 
parts  to  insure  abundant  harvests. 

Sloping  lands  from  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  east  to  Mississippi  Riv¬ 
er  bottoms  in  the  west  provide  a 
range  of  altitude  that  corresponds 
to  the  range  in  latitude  between 
Maine  and  Arkansas  and  enables 
the  state  to  grow  its  wide  variety 
of  crops. 

The  largest  phosphate-limestone- 
bluepass  area  in  the  United  States 
lies  in  Tennessee  and  accounts  for 
the  prize  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
profitable  sheep,  money  making 
hogs  and  fine  horses. 

The  United  States  census  enu¬ 
merates  for  Tennesseee  no  less 
than  52  different  crops.  These  in¬ 
clude  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  small 
grains,  potatoes,  soy  beans  and 
others.  Some  24  different  vege¬ 
tables  are  listed  showing  produc¬ 
tion  important  enough  to  warrant 
gathering  statistical  information. 
Besides  strawberries,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  grapes,  there  are  fig¬ 
ures  on  at  least  ten  other  fruits, 
berries  and  nuts. 

The  $117,624,000  cotton  crop 
produced  in  Tennessee  in  1951 
topped  the  list  of  the  state’s  most 
valuable  crops.  Cotton  lint  was 
valued  at  $103,140,000  and  seed  at 
$14,484,000. 

Corn,  valued  at  $105,630,000 
was  in  second  place.  The  state’s 
tobacco  crop,  valued  at  $66,898,- 
000  took  third  position. 

Livestock  raising  is  big  business 


in  Tennessee  now  and  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  the  value  of  cattle 
alone  is  twice  their  prewar  figure. 

From  a  business  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  1914,  dairying  has 
gone  ahead  until  dairy  products 
were  valued  at  $105,148,000  in 
1951  compared  to  about  $35,000,- 
000  in  1940. 

Value  of  Livestock 

The  total  value  of  livestock  and 
poultry  on  Tennessee  farms  on 
January  1,  1952,  was  at  an  all-time 
record  of  $304,366,000,  more  than 
15%  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  on  Tennessee  farms  rose 
to  a  record  high  of  1,658,000  head 
on  January  1,  1952.  This  was  5% 
more  than  at  the  beginning  of  1952. 

Farm  dairy  products  were  valued 
at  $105,148,000  in  1951. 

Beef  cattle  grossed  $99,918,000; 
cash  receipts  from  beef  amounted 
to  $99,347,000,  and  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  is  estimated  at 
$570,000. 

The  number  of  hogs  on  Tennes¬ 
see  farms  on  January  1  was  esti- 
maiea  at  1,330,000,  a  decline  of 


4%.  They  were  valued  at  $31,- 
521,000.  Hogs  grossed  $85,626,- 
000  in  1951;  cash  receipts  amount¬ 
ed  to  $61,310,000  and  home  con¬ 
sumption  to  $24,316,000. 

Sheep  increased  in  number  and 
value  for  the  second  year  in  suc¬ 
cession.  There  were  274,000  head 
on  Tennessee  farms  last  January. 
They  were  valued  at  $26.80  per 
head.  That,  and  the  total  value 
of  $7,343,000  were  all  time  highs 
for  Tennessee  sheep. 

Chickens  on  Tennessee  farms  last 
January  numbered  9,771,000,  an 
increase  of  1%  over  the  previous 
year.  They  grossed  $12,020,000. 
Cash  receipts  amounted  to  $7,328,- 
000,  and  home  consumption  to  $5,- 
292,000. 

Eggs  grossed  $37,668,000,  cash 
receipts  were  $27,398,000  and 
farm  consumption  amounted  to 
$10,260,000. 

Cash  receipts  from  commercial 
broilers  in  1951  amounted  to  $4,- 
727,000. 

Workstock  on  Tennessee  farms 
continued  the  down-trend  that  has 
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Total  Area:  42,246  Square  Milea;  Land,  41,961  Square  Miles; 
Water,  285  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 


Industry 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Persons 

Engaged 

Income 
from 
Payrolls 
&  Profits 

Output 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

(000) 

(000) 

(1  MU.) 

($  Niil.) 

($  Mil.) 

($  MU.) 

Farming . 

30.8 

439 

$358 

$649 

$605 

$199 

Other  Rural . 

.2 

5 

6 

10 

5 

2 

Mining . 

.6 

12 

47 

73 

80 

22 

Raw  Materiala . 

231.6 

456 

$411 

$732 

$690 

$223 

Construction . 

4.5 

77 

291 

609 

518 

62 

Manufacturing . 

4.8 

280 

1,085 

3,278 

3,072 

728 

Processing . 

9  3 

357 

$1,376 

$3,887 

$3,590 

$781 

Utilities . 

2.5 

68 

321 

527 

515 

91 

Finance . 

3.9 

30 

174 

386 

375 

66 

Supplementary . 

6  4 

98 

$495 

$913 

$890 

$157 

Wholesale  Trade . 

3.0 

51 

306 

4,082 

3,773 

840 

Retail  Trade . 

28.1 

169 

653 

2,801 

2,447 

607 

Service  Trades . 

13.8 

99 

264 

442 

440 

116 

Distributive  . 

44  9 

319 

$1,223 

$7,325 

$6,660 

$1,563 

All  Enterprise . 

292  2 

1,230 

$3,505 

$12,857 

$11,830 

$2,724 

Manufacturing 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

- 1952 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  &  Profits 

Output 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

($  Mil.) 

($  NlU.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

Food . 

.8 

30 

$112 

$557 

$562 

$141 

Tobacco . 

* 

2 

2 

18 

13 

15 

Teat  ilea . 

.2 

43 

116 

357 

267 

84 

Apparel . 

.2 

31 

54 

162 

145 

49 

Paper,  etc . 

.1 

8 

33 

92 

91 

19 

Printing . 

.6 

10 

51 

83 

95 

26 

Chemicals . 

.2 

47 

239 

859 

695 

128 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod . . . 

* 

« 

3 

19 

17 

2 

Rubber . 

26 

73 

64 

7 

Leather . 

.1 

2 

25 

125 

68 

22 

Nondurables . 

2.2 

in 

$661 

$2,345 

$2,017 

$493 

Lumber . 

1.7 

23 

56 

12 

116 

43 

Furniture . 

.2 

12 

30 

77 

67 

24 

Stone,  etc . 

.2 

12 

31 

76 

60 

21 

Primary  Metals . 

.1 

16 

153 

308 

476 

90 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

17 

56 

131 

114 

19 

Machinery . 

.1 

9 

51 

73 

99 

11 

Electrical  Machinery _ 

« 

6 

14 

36 

30 

I 

Iransp.  h^uipment . 

.1 

6 

20 

76 

65 

21 

Instruments . 

♦ 

3 

5 

16 

12 

2 

Misc.  Manufacturing. . . 

.1 

3 

8 

18 

15 

3 

Durables . 

2.6 

107 

$424 

$933 

$1.0uS 

$235 

All  Manufacturing . 

4.8 

280 

$1,085 

$3,278 

$3.C72 

$728 

^ _ qV  GB 

*  Too  small  for  tabulation.  ^  **  — w- 
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been  under  way  for  years  because 
of  the  increasing  use  of  tractors. 

Tennessee’s  top  rank  as  producer 
of  rich,  creamy  milk,  high  in  but¬ 
ter-fat,  is  shown  by  the  United 
States  Dairy  Association’s  annual 
report  on  tests  of  milk  delivered  to 
condenseries.  These  show  Tennes¬ 
see  in  first  place  seven  months  a 
year,  Texas  takes  first  place  in 
January,  February  and  October, 
while  first  place  goes  to  Mississippi 
in  November  and  December. 

The  state’s  dairy  cows  produce 
milk  that  averages  4.5%  butter-fat, 
while  no  Northern  state  exceeds 
4%,  except  Oregon  whose  founda¬ 
tion  dairy  herds  trace  back  to  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

This  fine  milk  supply  places  the 
state  in  fifth  place  in  cheese  pro¬ 
duction  in  which  it  was  exceeded 
last  year  by  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

Forest  Products 
Approximately  12.6  million 
acres,  or  47%  of  Tennessee’s  area, 
is  in  forest.  Virtually  all  of  that 
land  is  capable  of  producing  com¬ 
mercial  timber.  About  2%,  mostly 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  commercial  use.  Of  the  com- 
cial  forest  acreage,  91%  is  pri¬ 
vately  owned.  The  remainder  is 
under  state  and  federal  ownership. 

The  forests  of  Tennessee  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  hardwood.  The  state  is 
a  transition  zone  where  southern 
species  meet  and  intermingle  with 
trees  whose  greatest  occurrence  is 
farther  north. 

Though  there  are  more  than  135 
kinds  of  trees  in  Tennessee,  com¬ 
pared  to  85  types  in  all  of  Europe, 
only  24  species  produce  most  of 
the  lumber  in  the  state. 

Tennessee’s  timber  industry,  fed 
by  the  annual  cut  from  the  State’s 
forests,  includes  2,700  sawmills, 
four  pulp  mills,  and  191  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  substantial  harvest  of 
wood  for  fuel,  fence  posts  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  farm  timbers. 

Raw  products  cut  from  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Tennessee  are  worth  $75,- 
000,060  annually,  according  to  the 
State  Division  of  Forestry,  to  which 
another  $130,000,000  in  value  is 
added  by  further  manufacture. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Prog¬ 
ress,  published  by  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Record,  gives  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  for  lumber  manufacturing  in 
1951: 

Persons  engaged,  23,000;  income 
from  payrolls  and  profits,  $52,000,- 
000;  sales  or  recipts  $116,000,000; 
1951  sales  in  1939  dollars  $50,- 
000,000;  and  1939  sales,  $43,- 
000,000. 

Figures  on  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ing  from  the  same  source  show: 
Persons  engaged,  11,000;  income 
from  payrolls  and  profits,  $28,- 
000,000;  sales  or  receipts,  $67,- 
*'00.000;  1951  sales  in  1939  dollars 
$29,000,000;  1939  •  sales,  $24,- 

000,000. 

Tennessee  is  currently  sawing 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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Eyes  Front! 


AS  the  years  pass  in  swift  review,  and  prog¬ 
ress  .  .  .  amazing  progress  .  .  .  becomes 
history,  it  is  easy  to  become  complacent.  It  is 
a  temptation  to  indulge  in  mutual  admiration 
and  self-congratulation. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  ape  the  fabled, 
backward-flying  Ki-Wi  Bird  with  eyes  focused 
on  where  we  have  been.  Without  the  heritage 
of  the  past,  the  South  could  not  have  built  its 
better  present  —  but  both  past  and  present 
are  important  only  as  they  point  the  way  to 
an  ever  brighter  future. 


It  is  our  hope  that  these  newspapers  and 
the  men  and  women  who  make  them  will  carry 
on  in  a  proud  tradition.  It  is  our  further  hope 
that  when  the  files  of  The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  of  the  next  half 
century  are  yellow  with  time  that  historians 
studying  the  Renaissance  of  the  South  will  re¬ 
discover  that  they  have  been  forces  helpful 
in  bringing  about  a  betterment  in  the  spiritual, 
cultural,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  who  read  them  and  believe  in  the 
principles  they  serve. 


THE  laOMMEKim  APPEAL  ^MEHFHIslilKESS'laClMirAIt 
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continued  from  page  140 
about  877  million  board  feet  a 
year. 

A  recent  survey  shows  there  are 
16.2  billion  board  feet  of  sawlog 
growing  stock  in  the  state.  The 
soft  woods  make  up  3  billion 
board  feet  and  the  hardwoods  13.2 
billion  board  feet. 

Furniture,  cabinets  and  store  fix¬ 
tures  are  manufactured  by  57 
plants  in  Memphis,  32  plants  in 
Chattanooga,  25  plants  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  16  plants  in  Knoxville,  eight 
in  Morristown,  seven  in  Athens 
and  some  in  other  places. 

Furniture  manufacturers  of  Ten- 
nesseee  and  four  other  Tennessee 
River  Valley  states  consume  one- 
third  of  all  the  veneer  and  lumber 
produced  for  the  furniture  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States. 

In  1939  Tennessee  was  the 
South’s  third  largest  producer  of 
wood  products  but  recent  estimates 
indicate  the  State  has  moved  into 
second  place. 

Mineral  Resources 

Tennessee  is  particularly  out¬ 
standing  as  a  producer  of  indus¬ 
trial  raw  materials,  especially  in 
abundance  and  diversity  of  mineral 
resources.  There  are  about  30  eco¬ 
nomically  important  minerals  in 
the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  producers  of  phos¬ 
phate,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  clays. 


and  virgin  aluminum.  Other  money¬ 
makers  are  coal,  copper,  marble 
and  other  minerals. 

Thirteen  minerals  alone  con¬ 
tribute  annual  individual  values  of 
from  one  million  dollars  to  19  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Tennessee  leads  all 
Southern  states  in  the  variety  of 
minerals  produced  and  is  exceeded 
by  only  half  a  dozen  states  in  the 
union. 

In  1951  Tennessee  had  approx¬ 
imately  330  mines  of  various  kinds 
in  operation,  with  15,000  employes. 
The  income  from  profits  and  pay¬ 
rolls  amounted  to  $46,000,000 
while  sales  or  receipts  totaled 
$80,000,000.  Sales  in  1939  amount¬ 
ed  to  $22,000,000. 

The  diversity  and  abundance  of 
mineral  wealth  has  been  a  decisive 
factor  in  Tennessee’s  industriali¬ 
zation  and  will  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  the  State’s 
growth. 

Running  water,  from  pioneer 
days  when  it  was  used  to  turn  the 
grist  mill  to  the  present  when  huge 
dams  convert  its  force  into  elec¬ 
trical  energy,  has  occupied  top-rank 
position  among  the  region’s  many 
mineral  resources. 

Water  is  the  most  important  of 
all  of  Tennessee’s  many  natural 
resources  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  State’s  past  progress  and 
present  prosperity. 

Fed  by  ample  rainfall,  there  are 
30,000  miles  of  streams  and  rivers 
in  the  State. 


''IN  CIRCULATION  IN  31  OF  35  COUNTIES  IN 
EAST  TENNESSEE.  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  IN 
16  OF  20  COUNTIES  IN  THE  RETAIL  TRADING 
AREA. 
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All  this  water  and  the  complete  smelting  of  these  large  quantities 
records  that  have  been  kept  on  it  of  sulphuric  gases  are  recovered 
accounts,  in  a  large  measure,  for  and  converted  into  acid, 
the  location  of  so  many  large  in-  The  Tennessee  phosphate  fields 
dustries  in  Tennessee.  This  is  par-  in  middle  Tennessee  are  the  second 
ticularly  true  of  the  world’s  larg-  largst  producers  of  this  ore  in  the 
est  aluminum  plant  at  Alcoa,  the  United  States,  with  an  annual  out- 
big  du  Pont  plant  near  Nashville,  put  of  about  1,500,000  long  tons 
the  Atomic  Energy  plants  at  Oak  valued  in  excess  of  $4,600,000. 
Ridge,  the  world’s  largest  air  force  This  output  supplies  not  only  the 
research  project  at  Tullahoma,  the  phosphorus  furnaces  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
huge  rayon  plants  at  Elizabethton  ant  and  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  Wil- 
and  numerous  others.  son  Dam,  but  also  an  extensive 

In  fact  the  multi-billion-dollar  chemical  processing  industry  de- 
TVA  development  and  the  many  voted  to  the  calcium  phosphate, 
huge  industries  at  Kingsport,  the  and  many  other  phosphatic  chem- 
world’s  model  industrial  city,  icals.  Reserves  of  proved  or  semi- 
would  not  have  been  built  without  proved  phosphate  ore  in  the  region 
available  water  and  scientific  are  estimate  to  be  adequate  to 
knowledge  of  that  water.  supply  the  existing  industry  for 

Equally  basic  to  the  past  and  fu-  200  years, 
ture  industrial  growth  of  the  State  Crushed  stone,  sand  and  gravel 
is  coal.  Annual  coal  production  make  up  a  $7,500,000  annual 
is  valued  at  about  $20,000,000.  business. 

Tennessee  coal  fields,  a  part  of  Building  stones  include  the  Ten- 
the  Appalachian  coal-bearing  re-  nessee  marble  which  has  become 
gion,  are  co-extensive  with  the  world  famous  as  an  interior  de- 
mountainous  Cumberland  Plateau  corative  material.  About  $1,400,- 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State.  000  of  this  is  quarried  in  East 
The  fields  embrace  a  total  of  about  Tennessee  each  year. 

4,400  square  miles.  The  three  principal  ores  of  iron, 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  largest  namely  hematite,  limonite,  and 
producers  of  zinc  ore  in  the  eastern  magnetite,  are  present  in  commcr- 
United  States.  In  recent  years  the  cial  quantities  in  Tennessee  and  ac- 
annual  production  has  been  valued  count  for  $2,000,000  mining  oper- 
at  $7,000,000,  but  current  reports  ations. 

are  that  this  will  be  doubled  dur-  Shales  and  underclays  are  the 
ing  the  next  year.  The  principal  chief  ceramic  resources  of  East 
mines  are  near  Mascot,  New  Mar-  Tennessee.  The  clay  mining  indus- 
ket  and  Jefferson  City,  near  Knox-  try  produces  over  500,000  tons  of 
ville.  raw  clays  a  year,  valued  in  excess 

Tennessee  is  the  largest  producer  of  $1,780,000.  The  pottery  output 
of  by-product  sulphuric  acid  in  the  is  probably  well  over  $2,000,000 
South  and  has  the  largest  chamber  and  the  heavy  clay  products  are 
acid  plants  in  the  world.  Annual  also  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The 
production  is  valued  in  excess  of  total  clay  industry  of  the  State  is 
$5,000,000.  These  operators  are  in  excess  of  $5,700,000. 
at  Copperhill  in  the  Ducktown  Tennessee  is  the  only  major  cop- 
Basin.  per  producing  state  in  the  South. 

The  copper  ores  mined  here  by  Production  is  restricted  to  the 
the  Tennessee  Copper  Company  Ducktown  Basin,  an  area  about 
are  largely  sulphides  of  copper  and  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide, 
iron,  and  in  the  roasting  and  (Continued  on  page  144) 
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,  ,  T  ,  .  .  .  ,  (Dallas  News)  for  $575,000,  and 

'  ®  the  purchase  of  KLEE-TV  Hous- 

l^BT  (TV)  WAFM-  u>n  (now  KPRC-TV)  by  the  Hous- 

TV  Birmingham),  WAFM  (FM)  Co.  (Houston  Post)  for 

$740,000  in  May,  1950. 

AM  affiliat^  for  $24-mdbon  in  community  antenna  television 
turn  selling  WSGN-AM-FM  and  Its  strategically- 

T  1^00  000^°'  placed  high  antennas  in  ouwf- 
WSGN-TV  there  for  $300  000  In  communities  to  pick  up 

the  same  city  Storer  Broadcasting  jy  programs  from  distant  stations 
Co  (Miami  Beach  Florida  Sun  ..  j  „  for 

and  7  V  outlets  in  Detroit  Toledo  ^  ^  are 

not  very  prevalent  in  the  South. 
WBRC-AM-TV  Birmmgham  a  few  exception  of  the  moun- 

weeks  earlier  for  $2.4  million  r3i„„„3  3^^^^  ^^3^ 

IpvJ  had  completed  purchase  of  ^^ere  28  such  systems  operate, 

ns  •  about  the  same  number  as  in  aU 

$1.05  million  in  October  1951.  ,3 

TV  Sales  Noncommercial  educational  tele- 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  (Wash-  vision  is  progressing  as  rapidly  io 
ington  Post,  WTOP-AM-FM-TV  the  South  as  anywhere.  The  na- 
Washington)  completed  purchase  tion’s  first  and  to  date  only  such 
of  WMBR-AM-FM-TV  Jackson-  station  was  put  on  the  air  last 
ville,  Fla.,  last  January  for  $2.47  May  by  the  University  of  Houston 
million.  and  the  Houston  Independent 

Two  big  Texas  TV  sales  in  1950  School  District. 
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IN  TERMS  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPAN,  the  Nashville  Banner,  Nashville’s  oldest 

newspaper,  was  a  vigorous  young  man  of  27  when  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  born  in  1903.  The  Banner  salutes  the  SNPA  on  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 
It  is  humbly  proud  and  grateful  that  the  following  men  who  built  this  great  newspaper, 
likewise  had  a  leading  part  in  building  a  great  newspaper  association: 


★ 

★ 


Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman 


The  late  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Banner,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  SNPA.  His  rugged  personality,  fear¬ 
lessness  and  vision  live  in  the  grandsons  who 
followed  him,  and  in  the  creative  heritage  of 
the  organization. 


James  ii.  Stahlman 


James  G.  Stahlman  is  a  grandson  of  Maj. 
Stahlman  and  present  publisher  of  The 
Banner.  President  of  the  association  in  1932- 
1933,  he  led  the  SNPA  fight  against  licensing 
of  the  press  under  the  NRA,  and  guided  by 
the  genius  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
he  helped  lay  the  groundw’ork  for  the  making 
of  newsprint  from  Southern  slash  pine.  Later 
he  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  1937- 
1938,  1938-1939. 


★ 


The  late  Edgar  M.  Foster,  business  manager 
of  The  Banner,  was  a  member  of  the  first 
SNPA  executive  committee  and  third  presi¬ 
dent  (1907-1908).  His  organizing  ability  and 
prophetic  grasp  of  the  newspaper  business, 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  early  vigor 
of  the  association. 


E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  is  a  brother  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  executive  director  of  The  Banner  and 
president  of  the  Nashville  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Elected  to  head  the  SNPA  in  1946, 
he  gave  the  leadership  which  brought  expan¬ 
sion  of  newsprint  manufacture  in  the  South 
and  saw  the  SNPA  realize  its  dream  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  land  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line, 
the  nation’s  No.  1  area  of  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunity. 


★ 


★ 
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14,014,000  pounds  of  copper  1939. 

valued  at  $2,936,000.  At  present  there  are  97  munici- 

Electric  Power  systems  and  50  cooperatives 

In  the  six  postwar  years  between  f 
1945  and  1951  the  number  of  TVA  for  sale  to  their  own  citizens 
electric  customers  in  Tennessee  in-  me^mbers.  Many  are  m  Tenne  - 
creased  from  508,000  to  874,000  The  largest  of  these  distribu- 
(72%),  sales  increased  from  6.8  municipal  systems  m 

billion  kwh  to  13.2  billion  kwh  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Nashville 
(94% ),  and  revenue  increased  from  Memphis  Two  pnvate  utilities, 
$49  million  to  $109  million  serving  sm^  towns  in  ;Rnnessee 

(122%).  For  the  entire  nation  cus-  ™  TVA 

tomers  increased  38%,  sales  64%  jtself  serves  directly  a  half  dozen 
and  revenue  69%.  mdustries  (such  as  Aluminum 

Virtually  all  of  Tennessee  is  Company  of  America)  and  Fed- 
served  with  power  by  the  Tennes- 

see  Valiev  Authority  TVA  rates  Energy  Commission)  that  use  very 
^  w  large  quantities  of  power.  One 

are  low;  they  are  promotional.  ^  ,  •_  _ 

Residential  customers  in  particular  municipal  system  generate 

have  reacted  to  these  rates  bv  usine  *1*  requirements.  The 

tViQfi  Ar,  ,-iic^/^tnorf  Kingspoil  Utilities,  Inc.,  a  subsi- 
more  electricity  than  do  customers  ..  °  ^ ,  .u  a  •  f  j 

in  most  other  Lotions  of  the  coun-  ^  Amencan  Gas  and 

try.  Then,  too,  TVA  undertook  Company,  serves  Kings- 

during  World  War  H  and  also  dur-  TenncMee. 

ing  the  current  period  of  pre-  .T^tal  residential  sales  of  elec- 
paredness  to  provide  unusually  tricity  in  Tetmessee  nearly  doubled 
large  blocks  of  jjower  to  defense  between  1940  and  1945;  between 
industries.  l^'^^  ^“d  1951  they  increased  near- 

It  was  in  1939  that  TVA  and  a  ly  four  times, 
number  of  municipal  electric  sys-  Between  85%  and  90%  of  Ten- 
tems  and  rural  electric  cooperatives  nessee’s  farms  now  have  electricity. 


Banking  — University,  Meharry  Medi- 

Tennessee  has  295  banks  and  99  Termes^e  Agri¬ 
branches.  Of  these,  74  are  national  Mechanical  College, 

banks  with  49  branches,  and  221  RecreaHon  Facilities 

are  state  banks  with  50  branches.  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
As  of  December  1,  1951,  total  favorite  vacation  playgrounds  be- 
resources  of  these  banks  amounted  cause  it  is  a  land  of  high  moun- 
to  $2,367,411,000,  while  the  total  tains,  dense  forests,  huge,  lakes, 
deposits  were  $2,203,979,000.  beautiful  rivers,  fertile  fields  and 
The  total  capital  structure  on  modern  towns  and  chies. 
that  date  amounted  to  $148,393,-  The  mountains,  lakes,  forests 
000.  Of  this,  $48,498,000  is  cap-  and  rivers  provide  unexcelled  fish- 
ital;  $66,065,000  is  surplus,  and  ing,  boating,  hunting,  camping  and 
$33,830,000  represents  undivided  other  recreational  activities  that 
profits  and  reserves.  delight  tourists.  These  attractions. 

About  5,500  persons  are  em-  plus  good  hotels,  tourist  courts  and 
ployed  in  Tennessee  banks  and  highways,  account  for  the  fact  that 
about,  2,500  men  and  women  serve  more  than  9,000,000  tourists  visited 
on  the  boards  of  directors.  this  State  in  1952,  when  they  spent 

Tennessee’s  educational  facilities  approximately  half  a  billion  dol- 
are  world  leaders  in  some  fields  lars  here. 

and  are  equal  to  any  in  the  land  One  of  the  main  tourist  attrac- 
in  many  other  respects.  tions,  of  course,  is  the  Great 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
planning  and  cooperation  among  in  the  eastern  section, 
universities  is  found  in  Nashville  Tennessee’s  big  lakes  rank 

where  George  Peabody  College  for  among  the  finest  fishing  and  boat- 
Teachers,  Vanderbilt  University,  ing  waters  in  the  world.  While 
and  Scarritt  College  have  formed  some  of  them  are  land-locked, 
a  University  Center.  Students  reg-  those  on  the  Tennessee  River  arc 
istering  at  any  one  of  these  three  connected  by  locks  that  give  boats 
institutions,  which  have  adjoining  access  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
campuses,  may  enroll  for  classes  Rivers  and  points  beyond, 
in  the  other  two.  Any  student.  The  lakes  cover  about  1,000 

therefore,  may  avail  himself  of  square  miles  and  have  a  ragged, 
any  of  the  classes  and  facilities  of  scenic  shoreline  of  10,000  miles, 
all  three  universities.  Tennessee  also  has  one  of  the 

Peabody  College  is  an  outstand-  finest  state  park  systems  in  the 
ing  center  for  developing  educa-  Nation.  Sixteen  of  these  parks  are 
tional  leadership  on  all  levels,  in  operation  and  one  is  under  con- 
Scarritt  College’s  prime  function  struction.  These  recreational  areas 
is  the  training  of  missionaries  and  cover  about  55,000  acres  of  hilly, 
leaders  in  religious  education.  Van-  wooded,  scenic  landscape. 
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Serving  the  Nation 


Organiied  in  1887  .  .  .  one  of  first  companies  to  write  group 
insurance  and  accident  and  sickness  coverages.  Today  one  of 
nation's  largest  group  underwriters  —  serving  more  than  2,000 
firms  with  from  25  to  27,000  employees.  Field  representatives  in 
47  states  and  Canada  write  all  forms  of  life,  accident  and  health, 
and  hospital-surgical-medical  insurance — on  both  individual  and 
group  plans.  Provident  ranks  46th  among  600  companies  writing 
life  insurance,  and  12th  among  600  writing  accident  and  health. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CHATTANOOGA 
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iTlu'  Chattaumiya  Utmi's 

MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


EVENING 

•  Natiopal  Representatives:  Shannon  &  Associates  •  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


#*’ln  a  city  tkfti  U  eurrentljr 
r*ake4  la  faartli  place  amaog 
Ike  !•  kc«t  kaelneM  eltiee  la 
ike  U.8. 


8<*la  kne  ef  ike  Savih't  fatieel 
grewlnf  ladaetrUI  tecileat  •  •  . 
where  dtverelty  prevewte  ehor^ 
ape  and  dawae. 

»*Wkere  D«  Peat  kae  eeoipleie# 
a  t4d.Md.Md  aylOB  ptoai  a»4 
Crane  Ce.  It  kalldtac  a  StMit** 
MM  ttCaalaai  plant. 

8^Wkere  a  greal  irl*aUte  omw 
can  ke  eevered  with  one  odenr* 
lUInf  erder. 


P^kere  tke  per^keMe  caneamp- 
lien  ef  electrtcliy  U  Ike  greal* 

eel  is  tke  nailea. 


P'Wkcre  deparimeiil  elere,  drag 
and  grocery  salot  are  at  as  ell* 
tine  kigk. 


(HinUOOeA  PUBUSHING 

C.ompnny 

AGENT 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


Area  Abundantly  Supplied  Generally 


Geologically,  more  than  half 
the  South  lies  within  the  great 
water-rich  Coastal  Plain,  which 
extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  east¬ 
ward  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
northward  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Long  Island  and  Cape 
Cod.  The  Coastal  Plain  is  under¬ 
lain  by  coastward-dipping  strata  of 
sand.  clay,  marl,  and  limestone, 
ranging  in  thickness  from  a  feath- 
eredge  at  the  inner  border  at  the 
Fall  Line,  where  the  underlying 
hard  rocks  come  to  the  surface, 
to  many  thousands  of  feet  in  the 
extreme  South. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  in 
the  South  ranges  from  as  little 
as  8  inches  in  Western  Texas  to  as 
much  as  80  inches  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Northern  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  The  average  by 
States  ranges  from  31  inches  in 
Texas  to  55  inches  in  Louisiana. 

High  Average  Rainfall 
Over  the  South  as  a  whole,  the 
annual  precipitation  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  national  average 
of  about  30  inches — in  many  areas 
of  the  southeast  it  is  more  than 
double  the  national  average.  In 
a  few  localities  the  rainfall  has  in 
some  years  exceeded  100  inches. 
In  the  Coastal  Plain,  high  rainfall, 
linked  with  the  presence  of  many 
permeable  sand  and  limestone  for¬ 
mations,  gives  rise  to  generally 
well-sustained  stream  flows  and 
highly  productive  aquifers  in  most 
of  the  region. 

The  South’s  Coastal  Plain  is 
more  abundantly  endowed  with 
both  surface  and  ground  water 
than  any  other  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  Southeastern 
drainage  basin  alone,  which  in¬ 
cludes  285,000  square  miles  in 
seven  Southern  States,  discharges 
Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  an  average  of 
325,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
235  million  acre-feet  per  year. 

Owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of 
the  rainfall  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  some  streams  have  rela¬ 
tively  low  dry-season  flows,  so  that 
storage  reservoirs  are  required.  On 
most  of  the  larger  streams,  how¬ 
ever,  the  minimum  flow  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  all  current  demands.  Of 
all  the  Southern  river  basins,  that 
of  the  Tennessee  has  been  the 
most  highly  developed,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  both  storage  reservoirs 
and  the  generation  of  electric 
power. 

The  surface  waters  of  the  South 
are  highly  variable  in  quality,  but 

Dr.  Black  is  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
Staff  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Sorvey,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


By  Dr.  A.  P.  Black  a 

they  are  generally  relatively  low  in 
mineral  content  and  high  in  turbid¬ 
ity.  Most  surface  waters  require 
chemical  treatment  for  industrial 
or  municipal  use. 

Ground  Water  Reserves 
The  limestones  and  sands  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  constitute  some  of 
the  most  extensive  and  productive 
aquifers  of  the  United  States. 
Most  productive  of  all  arc  the 
limestones  of  Florida  and  South¬ 
eastern  Georgia.  These  limestones 
are  the  source  of  Florida’s  66  ma¬ 
jor  springs,  whose  combined  daily 
flow  averages  3.6  billion  gallons — 
an  amount  equal  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  more  than  5  billion 
gallons  of  ground  water  used  daily 
by  all  American  industry.  But 
this  yield  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  discharge  from  the 
limestones.  A  much  larger  quant¬ 
ity  of  water  discharges  into  streams 
and  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
submarine  discharge  cannot  be  ob¬ 
served  or  measured,  but  it  is  large. 
Flowing  wells  can  be  obtained  al¬ 
most  everywhere  along  the  coast 
and  and  in  the  deeper  valleys  ex¬ 
tending  back  from  the  coast.  The 
artesian  head  amounts  to  as  much 
as  70  feet  above  the  land  surface 
in  certain  areas. 

From  the  standpoint  of  chem¬ 
ical  quality,  many  types  of  ground 
water  are  found  fliroughout  the 
region.  Wells  drawing  from  sand 
generally  yield  water  low  in  total 
solids  and  hardness,  but  those 
drawing  from  limestone  yield 
water  of  high  mineral  content  and 
total  hardness.  Much  of  the 
ground  water  requires  treatment 
by  municipalities  or  industries  be¬ 
fore  use  and  in  most  cases  such 
treatment  is  provided.  In  certain 
areas,  including  parts  of  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Florida,  the  ground 
water  in  some  formations  is  brack¬ 
ish,  probably  because  the  sea 
water  that  filled  these  formations 
thousands  of  years  ago  has  not 
yet  been  flushed  out  completely. 

Use  of  Water 

The  vast  resources  of  both  sur- 
fact  water  and  ground  water  have 
played  a  dominant  role  in  the 
South’s  phenomenal  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  past  decade 
and  will  doubtless  play  a  more 
important  role  as  water  supplies  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  become 
more  scarce.  In  1950  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  water  in  the  14  Southern 
States  for  industrial,  municipal, 
irrigational  and  rural  uses  was 
16%  of  the  total  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  The  industrial 
consumption  in  the  South  was  24% 


nd  H.  H.  Cooper,  Jr. 

of  the  total  in  the  nation. 

For  both  surface  water  and 
ground  water,  the  data  on  past  and 
present  uses  and  future  require¬ 
ments  are  woefully  inadequate.  The 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  esti¬ 
mated,  however,  that  in  1950  the 
total  daily  consumption  of  water 
in  the  South  for  all  purposes  was 
29,103  million  gallons  per  day. 
The  South’s  consumption  of  ground 
water  was  7.070  mgd,  of  which 
2.125  mgd,  or  30%,  was  used  by 
industry.  Its  consumption  of  sur- 
fact  water  was  22,033  mgd,  of 
which  16,213  mgd,  or  74%,  was 
by  industry.  The  South  used  441,- 
300  acre  feet  of  water  for  generat¬ 
ing  power. 

Concentrated  pumping  has  low¬ 
ered  water  levels  substantially  in 
certain  areas.  In  Southwestern 
Louisiana,  for  example,  water 
levels  have  declined  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  half  a  foot  a  year  for 
the  past  40  years  and,  by  1949, 
were  below  sea  level  in  an  area 
of  4,000  square  miles.  At  Hous¬ 
ton,  the  largest  city  in  the  nation 
currently  using  ground  water  for 
all  municipal  and  most  industrial 
supplies,  water  levels  have  declined 
more  than  70  feet  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  and  more  than  100  feet 
in  the  industrial  area  to  the  east. 
At  Fernandina,  Florida,  the  ar¬ 
tesian  pressures  have  declined  as 
much  as  50  feet  from  heavy  pump¬ 
ing  by  industry,  but  have  stabil¬ 
ized.  In  Savannah  the  artesian 
pressures  have  been  lowered  as 
much  as  100  feet,  and  water  levels 
in  some  wells  are  now  more  than 
50  feet  below  sea  level.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  numerous  examples 
which  can  be  cited.  However,  in 
the  region  as  a  whole  enormous 
quantities  of  ground  water  remain 
unappropriated  and  will  continue 
to  waste  to  the  sea  until  some  use 
is  made  of  them. 

Salt  Water  Encroachment 

In  many  coastal  areas  heavy 
withdrawals  of  ground  water  have 
had  a  second  undesirable  effect; 
the  encroachment  of  salt  water  in¬ 
to  the  permeable  formation.  Most 
of  the  cities  along  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Florida,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Jacksonville, 
have  experienced  this  difficulty  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas  City,  and  Mobile 
are  among  those  other  cities  which 
have  experienced  similar  difficul¬ 
ties.  Experience  has  indicated, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  the 
problem  of  salt-water  encroach¬ 
ment  may  be  solved  by  proper 
management  without  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  sources  of  supply. 

Pollution  is  a  national  problem 
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which  the  South,  like  the  other 
regions,  must  face.  Available  data 
indicate  that  the  situation  in  the 
South  does  not  differ  substantially 
from  that  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
despite  the  tremendous  industrial 
upsurge  which  is  now  bringing  new 
major  industrial  plants  into  the 
South  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
working  day.  Fortunately,  the 
past  five  years  have  witnessed  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
cities  treating  their  sewage  and  a 
growing  trend  in  industry  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  cost  of  waste  treatment  as 
a  proper  charge  against  the  cost  of 
production.  The  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  and  Industry, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
problem,  holds  annually  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Waste  Conference  at  which 
these  problems  are  fully  discussed 
by  outstanding  authorities. 

Water  Control  Agencies 

In  general,  in  the  Southern  states 
the  riparian  doctrine  controls  the 
use  of  surface  water  and  the  com¬ 
mon  law  the  use  of  ground  water. 
In  Oklahoma  and  Texas  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  riparian  and  appro¬ 
priation  doctrines  governs  the  use 
of  both  surface  and  ground  water. 
A  few  Southern  states  have  estab¬ 
lished  separate  water  pollution 
control  authorities  and  are  develop¬ 
ing  well-rounded  programs  for  the 
control  of  pollution.  Others  vest 
pollution  -  control  authority  in 
Boards  of  Health  or  other  agende*. 

While  the  use  of  water  for  do¬ 
mestic,  industrial,  irrigation  and 
other  needs  has  increased  tremend¬ 
ously  in  recent  years,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  basic  data  needed  for 
proper  planning  and  management 
has  not  kept  pace.  Additional  data 
are  needed  with  respect  to  rainfall 
and  runoff.  The  present  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  losses  from 
evapotranspiration  is,  at  best,  only 
fragmentary.  Detailed  studies  that 
would  permit  reasonably  reliable 
estimates  of  the  quantities  of 
ground  water  available  and  the 
conditions  governing  its  develop¬ 
ment  are  badly  needed.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  has  been 
covered  by  such  studies. 

Both  state  and  national  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  collection  of  basic 
data  must  be  expanded  substan¬ 
tially  if  the  water  resources  are 
to  ^  wisely  developed  and  con¬ 
served. 

ALABAMA 

Moderate  to  large  supplies  of 
ground  water  are  available  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  in  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  at  some  places  in  the  North¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state.  Small  sup¬ 
plies  of  ground  water  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Piedmont  area.  Abun¬ 
dant  supplies  from  surface  streanB 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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and  still  a-growin'! 

This  month  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publisher's 
Association  is  50  years  young.  Just  like  the 
region  it  represents,  it  has  grown  from  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  to  a  powerful  motivitating  force 
that  helps  make  our  country  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Congratulations  to  the  Southern  News- 
paper  Publisher's  Association  and  may  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  vigorously  as  the  South  today! 


INVEST  YOUR  ADVERTISING  DOLLARS  IN  THE  GROWING  SOUTH 

The  Knoxville  market  is  typical  of  the  growing  South.  It's 
natural  resources  offer  a  well  balanced  economy  of  industry, 
commerce  and  agriculture  that  combine  to  make  Knoxville 
a  market  that  brings  big  return  for  the  advertising  dollar. 

Of  course,  we  think  your  advertising  dollar  spent  to  reach 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel's  105,043*  families  will  yield 
more. 

*/l.  B.  C.  Audit  Report,  6/30/S3,  108,402  Sunday 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
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WE  BUIID  THE  MEN 


You  need  men  you  can  trust. 

The  men  you  trust  learned  faithfulness  from  Christianity. 
You  must  have  customers  who  pay  their  bills. 

Our  71  periodicals  teach  honesty. 

Your  business  is  stabilized  by  sturdy  homes. 

Our  circulations  range  from  5,000  to  1,800,000  and  give 
strength  to  millions  of  families. 

You  want  law  and  order. 

We  teach  the  Bible — the  ways  of  Christ. 

Your  future  depends  on  the  future  virility  of  Americans. 
Our  plans  for  the  future  tower  above  the  present. 

Southern  Baptists’  1954  campaign  to  enlist  a  million 
more  in  Sunday  school  should  give  the  nation  a  million 
stronger  citizens. 

You  must  have  profits  to  operate. 

Profit  is  not  our  motive — but  our  efforts  give  safety  to 
your  profits. 

Southern  Baptists  have  faith  in  the  South,  in  America, 
and  above  all,  in  God. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD 

of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
Religious  Periodicals  and  Books 


NASHVILLE 


WATEH  RESOURCES  Florida 

'  '  '  Abundant  supplies  of  ground 

continued  from  page  146  water  and  surface  water  are  avail- 
.  .  .  able  over  most  of  the  state,  prin- 

/elopment.  Annual  rain-  gjpaiiy  jn  the  Central  and  North- 
inches.  Average  annual  areas.  Limestone  aquifers  are 


await  development.  Annual  rain¬ 
fall  is  S3  inches.  Average  annual 


runoff  ranges  from  Rightly  less  among  the  most  productive  in  the 
than  20  inches  in  the  Central  part  ^Q^ld.  Annual  rainfall  is  53 
of  the  st^e  to  ^  much  as  30  inches.  Average  annual  runoff 


inches  in  the  Southern  part. 

Mobile.  Sea  water  has  en¬ 
croached  into  the  shallow  ground 


ranges  from  S  to  30  inches. 

Jacksonville-Fernandina.  About 
100  million  gallons  a  day  of  ar- 


water,  but  the  construction  of  a  jgsian  water  are  being  drawn  from 
new  surf  aw  reservoir  by  the  city  limestone  aquifers  for  municipal 
has  provided  adequate  water  for  industrial  use.  Large  addi- 
municipal  and  industrial  use.  Ad-  tional  supplies  may  be  obtained  if 
ditional  ground  water  may  be  vvells  are  located  properly.  Water 
available  in  the  deeper  aquifers  f^om  Black  Creek  and  St.  Marys 


north  of  the  city. 

Birmingham  -  Tuscaloosa 


River  is  available  when  needed. 
The  Everglades.  Ground  water 


quate  supplies  may  be  developed  qJ  good  quality  is  scarce.  Lake 
by  constructing  storage  reservoirs  Okeechobee  and  drainage  canals 
water  is  afford  a  large  supply. 


available  for  industrial  use  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  near  the  cities. 


Miami.  Salt  water  from  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  has  encroached  along 


Gadsden.  Base  flow  of  surface  shore,  and  also  farther  inland 


streams  is  adequate 


via  drainage  canals.  Where  fea- 


Montgomery-Selma  Additional  sible,  locks  and  dams  on  drain- 
ground  water  may  be  develoi^  agg  canals  will  minimize  encroach- 
from  properly  located  wells,  ment.  Large  supplies  of  ground 
Alabama  River  is  >vater  are  available  farther  inland, 
available  for  development  when  f^rge  areas  are  being  diked  off  in 
needed.  the  Everglades  by  the  Army  Engi- 

Huntsville.  Ground  water  prob-  neers  to  augment  present  supply, 
ably  adequate  for  city  s  future  Tampa.  Salt  water  has  en- 
needs  and  for  small  industrial  croached  along  Tampa  Bay.  The 


supplies. 


Hillsborough  River  is  the  city's 


Dothan.  Large  developments  of  current  source  of  supply.  Artesian 
pound  water  have  been  made,  water  east  and  northeast  of  city  is 
Large  additional  supplies  are  prob-  adequate  for  large  developments. 


ably  available  from  properly  lo¬ 
cated  wells. 

ARKANSAS 

Large  reserve  supplies  are  avail- 


Pinellas  County  peninsula.  Prob¬ 
lem  of  salt  water  encroachment  is 
very  critical.  Combined  sources 
of  ground  water  and  surface  water 
are  not  adequate  for  the  growing 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  mu- 


able  in  many  areas.  The  principal  nigj  ,  requirements.  Abundant 
purees  of  pound  water  are  in  the  of  ojinj  water  in  North- 

Coastal  Plain,  and  those  of  surface  ^gstg^n  Hillsborough  County  and 
wa  er  are  in  the  Northwest  half  of  Northeastern  Pinellas  County  are 
state.  Average  annual  rainfall  is  available  for  import. 

48  inches.  Annual  runoff  is  15  to  Pensacola.  Quality  of  ground 
it)  incnes.  water  is  exceptionally  good.  Large 

Arkansas  River  valley.  Quality  additional  supplies  of  ground  and 
of  river  water  is  unsuitable  for  surface  water  are  available  north 
irrigating  certain  soils.  Larp  of  the  city.  Salt  water  has  en- 
ground-water  supplies  are  avail-  croached  into  ground  water  in  a 
able  from  river  alluvium,  but  con-  small  area  bordering  Bayou  Chico, 
tamination  of  ground  water  by  Central  and  northern  interior.  In 
induced  flow  from  river  must  be  this  area,  including  Tallahassee, 
avoided.  Gainesville,  Ocala,  Orlando,  and 

Coastal  Plain.  Large  supplies  of  Lakeland,  vast  quantities  of  grou^ 
ground  water  are  available  from  water  and  surface  water  are  avail- 
both  shallow  and  deep  aquifers,  able  for  development. 

Only  the  larger  streams  will  pro¬ 
vide  large  sustained  yields.  GEORGIA 

Grand  Prairie  region.  Shallow  Large  undeveloped  supplies  are 


GEORGIA 


Grand  Prairie  region.  Shallow  Large  undeveloped  supplies  are 
ground  water  is  overdeveloped  for  available  over  most  of  state.  An- 
rice  irrigpion  and  deeper  ground  nual  rainfall  averages  50  inches, 
water  is  insufficient  or  too  costly  Annual  runoff  ranges  from  about 
to  develop.  Development  of  White  lo  inches  in  the  Southeast  to  more 
River  is  being  considered  to  alle-  than  20  inches  in  the  northernmost 
viate  the  problem.  Artificial  re-  part  of  the  state. 


charge  of  ground  water  may  be 
feasible. 


Western  Coastal  Plain.  Large 
supplies  of  artesian  water  and  sur- 


El  Dorado  and  Crossett.  Ground-  face  water  are  available. 


water  levels  have  declined  as 


Eastern  Coastal  Plain. 


TENNESSEE 


result  of  pumping  but  there  is  additional  supplies  of  ground  water 
no  overdevelopment.  Additional  and  surface  water  are  available 
ground  water  is  available  away  if  properly  developed.  Current 
from  heavily  pumped  areas.  Ouach-  industrial,  municipal,  and  rural  use 
ita  River  is  available  for  develop-  of  ground  water  is  estimated  to  be 
ment  when  needed.  {Continued  on  page  150) 
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ELECTRIC  POWfR  RORRO 
OF  CHATTANOOGA 


Newspapers  and  electricity  are  invited  into  the 
home  to  perform  a  service  ...  be  it  informing,  enter¬ 
taining,  or  providing  better  living. 


The  Chattanooga  Times,  Chattanooga  News  Free-Press, 
and  the  Electric  Power  Board  serve  one  of  America’s  most 
dynamic  electrical  appliance  markets  (among  cities  of  equal 
size  or  larger  Chattanooga  homes  have  the  highest  national 
average  annual  usage  of  electricity,  7,500  KW-Hrs.) 

A  combined  daily  circulation  of  *114,683  and  Chattanooga 
Sunday  Times  circulation  of  *86,392  gives  intensive  coverage 
of  the  great  Chattanooga  market.  And  like  the  Electric  Power 
Board  .  .  .  both  papers  are  building  progress  through  service 
in  the  Electrical  Center  of  the  South. 

*From  ABC  PuJ>li$her’a  Statement,  March  SI,  1953 


ELECTRIC  POWER  BOARD  OF  CHATTANOOGA 
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WATER  RESOURCES 

continued  from  page  148 

150  million  gallons  a  day.  There 
is  no  regional  overdraft  of  ground 
water,  but  caution  is  needed  to 
avoid  eventual  salt  water  encroach¬ 
ment  at  Savannah. 

Piedmont  Plateau  and  moun¬ 
tains. 

Ground  water  is  generally 
meager  but  moderate  supplies  are 
available  at  many  places.  Large 
surface  water  supplies  are  avail¬ 
able  but  they  ordinarily  will  re¬ 
quire  storage  reservoirs  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

Northwestern  areas  of  Paleozoic 
rocks.  About  300  million  gallons 
a  day  of  ground  water  is  estimated 
to  be  available  from  wells  and 
springs.  Large  surface  supplies 
can  be  developed  with  modern 
reservoirs. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Over-all  water  supply  is  ade¬ 
quate  but  there  are  many  problems 
of  alternating  floods  and  shortages. 
Ground  water  is  scarce  in  much  of 
the  state.  Average  annual  rainfall 
is  45  inches.  Annual  runoff  is  15 
to  20  inches. 

Ohio  River  flood  plain.  Large 
supplies  are  available  from  Ohio 
River,  and  large  underdeveloped 
ground  water  supplies  are  avail¬ 
able  in  valley  fill.  River  is  badly 
polluted  and  is  too  warm  in  the 
Summer  for  many  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  Development  of  ground 
water  by  induced  infiltration  of 
river  water  is  promising  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  cool,  relatively  un¬ 
polluted  water.  At  Louisville  the 
use  of  Ohio  River  water  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  pollution,  but  large 
additional  supplies  of  ground 
water  may  be  obtained  Northeast 


and  Southwest  of  city  by  induced 
infiltration  of  river  water. 

Eastern  and  Western  coal  fields. 
Small  supplies  of  artesian  ground 
water  are  widely  available,  but 
large  supplies  are  scarce.  Consid¬ 
erable  additional  surface  water  and 
moderate  quantities  of  ground 
water  are  available. 

Bluegrass  region  of  northeast- 
central  Kentucky.  NIoilcratc  to 
large  supplies  of  ground  water  are 
currently  obtained  mostly  from 
springs.  Ground  water  in  outer 
part  of  region  is  scarce  and  poor 
in  quality,  and  that  in  limestone 
of  inner  region  occurs  erratically 
and  is  subject  to  pollution  in 
places. 

Jackson  Purchase.  Rapid  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  is  expected.  Large 
supplies  of  surface  water  are  avail¬ 
able  but  cool  water  for  Summer 
use  is  needed.  Large  supplies  of 
ground  water  are  known  to  exist 


but  there  are  almost  no  data  on 
them. 

LOUISIANA 

Very  large  supplies  are  available 
from  large  rivers  and  from  ground 
water,  but  locally  there  have  been 
shortages  of  surface  water  and 
overdevelopments  of  ground  water. 
The  total  use  of  ground  water  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  800 
million  gallons  daily.  Average  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  is  56  inches.  Annual 
runoff  is  between  15  and  25  inches. 

Southwest.  Seasonal  pumping 
from  surface  streams  for  irrigation 
has  exceeded  low  flow  and  caused 
salt  water  to  migrate  upstream. 
Ground  water  levels  arc  declin¬ 
ing  and  salt  water  is  believed  to 
be  encroaching.  Storage  or  di¬ 
version  to  save  flood  water  would 
assure  adequate  water  during 
droughts  in  most  of  the  area.  Ar¬ 
tificial  recharge  of  ground  water 
reservoirs  may  be  feasible. 

Lake  Charles  area.  Ground 
water  is  locally  overdeveloped. 
Current  draft  for  industry,  public 
supply,  and  rice  irrigation  is  more 
than  60  million  gallons  a  day. 
Surface  water  is  polluted.  A  wider 
distribution  of  wells  would  alle¬ 
viate  problem  of  local  overdraft, 
but  combined  requirements  may 
exceed  maximum  yield.  Pollution 
abatement  may  be  necessary.  Ar¬ 
tificial  recharge  of  ground  water 
reservoirs  may  be  feasible. 

New  Orleans.  Public  supplies 
are  derived  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  withdrawal  of  as  much 
as  50  million  gallons  a  day  of 
ground  water  for  air  conditioning 
and  industry  is  causing  water  lev¬ 
els  to  decline  and  may  induce  salt 
water  encroachment.  A  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wells  and  artificial  re¬ 
charge  would  alleviate  problem. 

Baton  Rouge.  About  70  million 
gallons  a  day  of  ground  water  is 
being  withdrawn  for  public  supply 
and  industry.  Water  in  shallow 
sands  is  locally  fully  developed 
and  possibly  overdeveloped  and 
water  levels  have  declined  to  more 
than  200  feet  below  the  surface. 
Large  supplies  are  available  from 
deeper  formations  but  water  is 
warm.  Large  supplies  of  cool  but 
hard  and  irony  water  are  avail¬ 
able  from  alluvium  along  the 
Mississippi  River  but  across  river 
from  Baton  Rouge.  Mississippi 
and  Comite  rivers  are  available  for 
large  supplies. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Supplies  are  generally  abun¬ 
dant,  but  the  state  has  some  water 
problems,  including  floods,  erosion, 
pollution,  and  local  overdevelop¬ 
ment  of  ground  water.  Ground 
water  is  available  in  large  quant¬ 
ity  in  most  areas  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  supply  for  munici¬ 
pal,  industrial,  and  domestic  uses. 
Approximately  500  million  gallons 
a  day  of  surface  water  and  ground 
water  is  being  used  for  rice  irri¬ 
gation.  Average  annual  rainfall  is 
53  inches.  Annual  runoff  ranges 
from  15  to  20  inches. 

(Continued  on  page  152) 


JOHNSON  CITY. 


TENN. 


Washington  Co. 

SM  '52 

EBI  $65,652,000 

EBI  per  femily  4,236 


Incrcosc 
over  '51 

$4,828,000 

343 


Retail  Sales  53.647,000  1  3,187,000 
—achieved  with  small  population  increase! 


While  the  three  “3- 
Ring  Sales  Builders” 
tell  a  complete  story  of 
three  great  services  to 
the  National  Advertis¬ 
er,  and  thereby  perform 
a  service  to  its  readers. 
The  Johnson  City 
Fsess-Chronicle 
wishes  to  point  up  this 
vitally  important  fact: 
it  is  virtually  an  “All- 
Day”  newspaper,  with 
the  same  fine  features 
appearing  throughout 
its  editions. 


The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  not  only  salutes  with  pride 
“TOD.W  'S  SOUTH,”  with  all  its  implications  of  remarkable  growth, 
but,  n.Tturally,  shares  this  enthusiasm  with  S.N.P.A.’s  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  ...  a  Golden  Jubilee  of  great  journalistic  importance. 

The  newspapers  of  the  South  have  played  a  very  significant  part  in 
State-by-State,  city-by-city  material  progress.  Their  support,  their 
enthusiasm,  and  their  encouragement  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Each  newspaper,  in  its  specific  field,  has  contributed  this  inspirational 
onward  stride,  and  The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
has  been  conspicuously  energetic  through¬ 
out  its  own  area. 


17,257 

18,636 


Up  37% 
since  *45 

Press-Chronlele  INFLUENCES  THE  MOST  CITY 
Retail  sales  per  ad  dollar  among  news¬ 
papers  in  3  principal  markets  in  E.  Tennessee: 

Rark*— I.  Johnson  City  “ - 

Kingsport  newspaper.  3.  _  _ _ 

and  Jenson  City  also  excels  these  ciTies 
per  family  and  automotive  sales! 


fMERCHAHoi 

RECOMMENDATION  and 
INDIVIDUAL  PROMOTION  AD 

for  your  product  .  .  .  'S| 

DEALER  TIE-INS 
vigorously  promoted  .  .  . 
POINT-OF-SALE  DISPLAYS 
on  dealers'  shelves  .  .  . 

PERSONAL  CALLS  on 
wholesalers  and  retailers 
—all  yours  with  Press-Chronicle's 

AUTOMATIC 

MERCHANDISING! 


In  Johnson  City  it  is  WETB— 1000  watts— 790  KC.  WEBT 
covers  a  320,000  population  area  in  an  important  market. 
Represented  by  Joseph  H.  McGillvra,  Inc. 


exclusive  Medium-sired  MARKET  •  Member  Southeastern  Color  Comic  Group. 


JOHNSON  CH^^^^SS-CHRONIUE 

National  Representatives:  The  John  Budd  Company 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Memphis  •  Dallas  •  Oklahomo  City  •  Kansot  City 
Detroit  •  St.  Louis  •  New  Orleans  •  Los  Angeles  e  Son  Francisco 
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HAPPY  VALLEY,  U.  S.  A. 

How  TV  A  created  opportunity  for  its  people  ...  a 
great  new  market  for  its  neighbors! 


Only  a  few  short  years  ago — 
as  time  is  measured — thousands 
of  families  in  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  could  see  nothing  ahead  of 
them  but  grinding  poverty.  This 
was  true  of  farm  families  seek¬ 
ing  to  eke  out  a  bare  living  from 
exhausted  acres.  It  was  also  true 
of  city  wage-earners  whose  thin 
pay  envelopes  afforded  only 
life’s  bare  necessities. 

But  then  a  miraculous  change 
illuminated  the  valley.  Farms 
once  nearly  barren  blossomed 
into  productivity;  barns  once 
dark  turned  bright  at  milking 
time;  a  busy  pump  replaced  the 
long  climb  with  water  pail  from 
the  distant  spring;  a  white  enam¬ 
el  stove  succeeded  the  ancient 
wood-burner;  refrigerator  and 
freezer  supplanted  the  cellar. 

And  cities  came  to  life,  too, 
with  the  hum  of  industry  and 


commerce.  Villages  thal  once 
were  sleepy  and  devoid  of  ambi¬ 
tion  changed  into  thriving  com¬ 
munities  with  steady  payrolls, 
busy  commerce,  new  schools 
and  modern  homes. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
great  region  it  serves.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  powerful  river,  once 
w'ildly  destructive,  now  harness¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  story  of  great  meaning 
not  only  in  the  valley,  but  far 
beyond.  Twenty  years  ago,  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  region’s  farms 
had  electricity;  today,  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  them  do.  Add  this 
to  the  increased  incomes  a  re¬ 
vitalized  valley  economy  has 
brought,  and  the  result  is  one  of 
America’s  liveliest  markets  for 
electric  appliances  and  EVERY 
PRODUCT  made  in  New  York, 


Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  all 
the  states  of  the  nation. 

THE  NASHVILLE  TEN¬ 
NESSEAN  is  proud  of  its  role 
in  helping  to  bring  TVA  to  this 
region  and  in  helping  it  to  meet 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  valley’s 
people,  but  also  of  the  vast  and 
vital  defense  establishments  lo¬ 
cated  here.  It  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  as  our  valley  has 
developed  from  the  nation’s 
“number  one  economic  problem’’ 
into  the  nation’s  “number  one 
opportunity.’’ 

This  newspaper’s  leadership  In 
the  valley  is  reflected  in  Its  cir¬ 
culation — it  Is  read  by  nine  out 
of  every  ten  families  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  area.  Advertisers  in  this 
great  market  area  naturally  turn 
first,  as  do  the  people  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  to  this  newspaper. 


Congratulations  to  SNPA  on  its  Golden  Anniversary — we'' re  glad  to  be  a  part  of  such  an  organisation! 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

A  Great  Southern  Neivspaper 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  WITH  SOUTHERN  OFFICES  IN 
CHARLOTTE.  MEMPHIS.  ATLANTA  AND  DALLAS 
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WATER  RESOURCES 

continued  from  page  150 

Floods.  Damage  is  mostly  to 
agricultural  lands,  chiefly  in  the 
Yazoo  River  flood  plain.  Floods 
constitute  a  problem  also  on  Talla¬ 
hatchie  River  at  New  Albany, 
Pearl  River  and  Town  Creek  at 
Jackson,  Tombigbee  River  and 
Luxapalila  Creek  at  Columbus, 
Sowashee  Creek  at  Meridian,  Leaf 
Wver  at  Hattiesburg,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  in  southwestern  part  of 
state. 

Stream  Pollution.  Principal  prob¬ 
lems  are  at  Jackson,  Meridian, 
Laurel,  and  near  Gulfport. 

Ground  Water.  Water  levels 
have  declined  somewhat  in  many 
areas,  partly  as  a  result  of  waste 
from  flowing  wells.  There  is  no 
regional  depletion  but  some  local 
overdevelopment.  Salt  water  en¬ 
croachment  has  occurred  locally  at 
some  places  along  the  coast. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

With  proper  development  large 
supplies  can  be  obtained  in  most 
of  Ae  state.  Annual  rainfall  aver¬ 
ages  ,50  inches.  Annual  runoff 
ranges  from  slightly  less  than  15 
inches  in  the  Coastal  Plain  to  more 
than  30  inches  in  the  Appalachian 
Region. 

Coastal  Plain.  Surface  water 
supplies  are  large  and  have  good 
chemical  quality  generally,  except 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  region  where 
the  water  is  highly  colored  and 
has  a  high  iron  content.  Large 
ground  water  supplies  are  avail¬ 
able  with  proper  development. 

Piedmont  Plateau.  Local  short¬ 
ages  of  water  are  common,  as  at 
Raleigh  and  Winston-Salem,  but 
remedial  measures  are  being  under¬ 
taken.  Most  large  municipal  and 
industrial  supplies  are  obtained 
from  streams.  Small  to  moderate 
supplies  of  ground  water  are  avail¬ 
able  from  bedrock  and  larger  sup¬ 


plies  are  available  from  thin  al-  the  Southeastern  corner  of  th* 
luvium  along  streams.  state. 

Appalachian  Region.  Large  High  Plains,  including  Cimarron 
quantities  of  water  are  used  for  and  Canadian  River  basins.  Run¬ 
manufacturing  paper  and  syn-  off  is  low.  Soane  streams  are  too 
thetics.  Availability  of  water  is  salty  for  use  and  others  are  heav- 
similar  to  that  in  Piedmont  ily  polluted.  High  Plains  aquifer 

Plateau.  and  terrace  deposits  yield  good 

water  from  a  large  storage  but  the 
OKLAHOMA  recharge  is  slight. 

The  surface  water  supply  is  large  Y^’-^'^ris.  Grand  (Neosho)  HU- 

but  poorly  distributed  in  time  and  T  TnnWnZ 

place  and  highly  variable  in  qual-  **  Roubidoux 

Tty.  The  supply  is  larger  and  of  formation  is  locally  overdevelop 

bluer  qualitrin  the  Eastern  half  f  ^ 

of  the  Sate.  Ground  water  occurs  ••mestone  strata  overlying  the  Rou- 
in  scattered  areas  in  numerous  bidoux  are  a  promising  source  of 

■t  u  .u  ground  water.  Reservoirs  already 

ss'  ?»« •>’- 

is  highly  variable  in  quality.  High-  will  provide  l^ge  surface  sullies, 
ly  productive  aquifers  are  few  over  .  Ri^er  Basin  west  of  Wash- 
the  state  as  a  Shole  and  are  espe- 

cially  lacking  in  the  East.  Aver-  f  ^ddi- 

^  1  ®  --r.,!!  lo  n  inoknc  tional  water  may  be  developed 

age  annual  rainfall  is  32  inches.  c,,rface  streZs  however 

Annual  runoff  ranges  from  less  surface  streams,  however 

than  0.25  inch  in  the  Western  pan- 

handle  to  more  than  20  inches  in  f «  inadequate  or  of  poor 

_ _ _  quality  at  several  places.  Storage 

reservoirs  to  increase  availability 

of  water  and  for  flood  control  are 
needed. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Supply  is  generally  large.  An¬ 
nual  rainfall  averages  48  inches. 
Annual  runoff  ranges  from  10 
inches  along  coast  to  30  inches  in 
Northwestern  corner  of  state. 

Coastal  Plain.  Use  of  surface 
water  is  large.  Stream  pollution  is 
not  yet  serious,  but  salinity  of 
water  limits  use  of  surface  streams 
in  coastal  stretches.  Large  addi¬ 
tional  ground  water  supplies  are 
available,  but  the  occurrence  of 
aquifers  is  not  adequately  known. 

Piedmont  Plateau.  Surface  water 
is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  most  large  cities  and  indus¬ 
tries.  Ground  water  is  the  source 
of  supply  for  many  small  towns 
and  industries.  Ground  water  sup¬ 
plies  from  bedrock  are  small  to 
moderate.  Larger  supplies  prob¬ 
ably  are  available  in  alluvium 
along  streams. 

Appalachian  Region.  Use  of 
water  is  slight.  Large  develop¬ 
ments  of  surface  water  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Ground  water  probably  is 
available  in  the  thicker  beds  of 
alluvium  along  streams. 

TENNESSEE 

Water  supply  is  generally  large, 
but  there  are  many  problems  of 
pollution,  flood  control,  and  sup¬ 
ply,  even  within  the  Tennessee 
Valley  where  much  control  work 
has  ^en  done.  Water  is  most 
deficient  in  the  Central  Basin. 
Average  annual  rainfall  is  50 
inches.  Annual  runoff  ranges  from 
15  to  slightly  more  than  34  inches 
Ridge  and  Valley  area.  Large 
supplies  are  available  from  surface 
water  and  smaller  supplies  from 
properly  located  wells.  Quantity 
of  ground  water  varies  greatly 
from  place  to  place.  Ground  watei 
is  hard  and  subject  to  pollution,  ai 
it  occurs  in  cavernous  limestone 
(Continued  on  page  154) 
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--/^n  invitation  to  induitn 


¥ 


INVESTIGATE 

NASHVILLE 


Key  City  of  the  Central  South 


“  OCR 


STABLE 

ECONOMY 

Balanced  and  diversified  industry  and  agriculture. 

DEPENDABLE 

LABOR 

Ample  supply  of  native-born,  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  other  classes  of 
labor. 

NATURAL 

RESOURCES 

Close  proximity  to  raw  materials  in  abundance. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Excellent  air-rail-highway  and  river  facilities. 

POWER 

Economical  and  abundant.  Natural  gas — ^T.  V.  A.  electricity — Nearby 
coal  fields. 

TAXES 

Favorable 

CLIMATE 

Mild,  pleasant,  no  extremes.  Conductive  to  year  ’round  out-of-door 
healthful  activities. 

FINANCE 

Acknowledged  financial  center  of  the  Central  South. 

BROADWAY  NATIONAL  BANK  COMMERCE  UNION  BANK 

FIRST  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  NASHVILLE  TRUST  COMPANY 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK 

Members  Federal  Deposit  Imsuranee  Corporation 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  31.  1953 
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WATER  RESOURCES 

continued  from  page  152 

Central  Basin.  Ground  water 
is  scanty  but  is  generally  adequate 
for  domestic  needs.  Stream  flow 
is  poorly  sustained  and  few  reser¬ 
voir  sites  are  available  on  the 
small  streams.  Streams  are  gen¬ 
erally  polluted  below  principal 
towns. 

Mississippi  Embayment.  Large 
ground  water  and  surface  water 
supplies  are  available.  Sizable 
developments  of  ground  water  are 
few  except  at  Memphis,  where  130 
million  gallons  a  day  are  being 
withdrawn. 

TEXAS 

In  East  Texas  the  surface  water 
and  ground  water  will,  with  coordi¬ 
nated  development,  be  more  than 
ample  for  the  foreseeable  needs, 
but  storage  facilities  will  generally 
be  necessary  for  surface  water  de¬ 


velopment.  In  West  Texas  the 
water  resources  are  adequate  only 
in  localized  areas.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  ranges  from  8 
inches  in  the  West  to  55  inches  in 
the  East.  Annual  runoff  ranges 
from  less  than  0.25  inch  in  the 
West  to  nearly  20  inches  in  the 
East. 

Northern  High  Plains.  In  this 
area  north  of  the  Canadian  River 
water  supplies  are  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  ground  water.  Sur¬ 
face  runoff  is  small  and  intermit¬ 
tent.  Large  quantities  of  stored 
ground  water  are  available,  but  re¬ 
charge  is  slight. 

Southern  High  Plains.  Supplies 
are  obtained  almost  wholly  from 
ground  water.  Surface  runoff  is 
small  except  in  the  Canadian 
River.  More  than  a  million  acre 
feet  a  year  is  being  pumped  from 
wells  for  irrigation.  Recharge  is 
very  slight  in  comparison  to  the 
rate  of  pumpage.  The  total  stor¬ 


age  of  ground  water  is  estimated  to  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 

be  roughly  150  million  acre-feet  decade. 

in  the  heavily  irrigated  area,  VIRGINIA 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Water  The  over-all  supply  of  water  is 
shortages  occur  during  most  years,  large,  but  shortages  occur  during 
Ground  water  is  of  poor  quality,  droughts  as  a  result  of  greatly  in- 
The  Rio  Grande  is  currently  un-  creasing  demands.  Over  2  billion 
regulated,  but  construction  of  the  gallons  a  day  is  being  used  for  mu- 
Falcon  Reservoir  near  Zapata  will  nicipal  and  industrial  purposes, 
partly  regulate  flow  and  relieve  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  is  derived 
some  shortages  for  currently  irri-  from  surface  sources.  Annual 
gated  areas.  rainfall  averages  43  inches.  Avcr- 

Coastal  Area.  Probably  not  age  annual  runoff  is  15  inches, 
more  than  10%  of  ground  water  Coastal  Plain.  Large  additional 
reservoirs  are  being  drawn  on  supplies  of  ground  water  are  avail- 
heavily,  in  spite  of  large  industrial  able  in  the  northern  part,  but  de¬ 
development.  Large  reserves  are  velopment  in  the  East  and  South- 
available  in  a  belt  40  to  50  miles  east  must  proceed  cautiously  so  as 
wide  extending  from  Victoria  to  avoid  salt  water  encroachment. 
County  on  the  Guadalupe  to  Jas-  The  low-water  flows  of  streams  are 
per  and  Newton  counties  on  the  small,  but  construction  of  storage 
Sabine.  Additional  large  supplies  reservoirs  is  possible, 
are  available  from  the  Sabine,  Piedmont  Plateau.  The  sustained 
Trinity,  Neches,  Brazos,  and  Colo-  flow  of  surface  streams  is  higher 
rado  rivers.  Eight  major  reservoirs  than  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
are  under  construction.  Demand  higher  relief  makes  the  construc- 

-  tion  of  storage  reservoirs  feasible. 

Small  ground  water  supplies  for 
towns  and  industries  are  obtained 
from  the  hard  rocks  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  hut  large  supplies  generally 
must  be  obtained  from  surface 
sources. 

Valley  and  Ridge  area.  Ground 
and  surface  water  are  both  avail¬ 
able  for  large  industrial  expansion. 
Stream  flows  are  well  sustained, 
largely  because  of  ground  water 
flow  from  cavernous  limestone. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
The  surface  water  supply  is  gen¬ 
erally  large,  but  rapid  runoff  in 
tributary  streams  causes  shortages 
in  the  Summer  and  Fall  unless 
storage  is  provided.  Small  to  mod¬ 
erate  ground  water  supplies  are 
available  over  most  of  the  state. 
Average  annual  rainfall  is  43 
inches.  Annual  runoff  ranges  from 
slightly  less  than  15  inches  to  as 
much  as  30  inches. 

Ground  water.  There  are  few 
areas  in  which  large  quantities  of 
ground  water  are  used.  The  total 
use  is  about  1 16  million  gallons  a 
day.  The  largest  supplies  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley.  Deep  wells  draw¬ 
ing  from  limestones  in  the  folded 
rocks  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  yield  as  much  as  100,000  to 
600,000  gallons  a  day. 

Surface  water.  About  175  com¬ 
munities  use  surface  water  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  industrial  purposes. 
Storage  on  tributary  streams  would 
generally  provide  ample  water  dur¬ 
ing  dry  seasons. 

TVA  Sales  Up 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  re¬ 
tail  power  distributors  sold  more 
electricity  and  received  more  reve¬ 
nue  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
last  June  30,  1953,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  TVA  officials. 
During  the  period,  9,000,000,000 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  were 
sold  for  $103,356,000,  which  was 
12%  more  electricity  and  11% 
more  revenue  than  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 
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PORTRAIT 

OF  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 

THE  MARKET  ANALYSIS  WHICH  RECENTLY  WON  FIRST 
PRIZE  IN  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AWARDS  FOR  *  i 
PROMOTION  ACHIEVEMENT.  ^ 


'  The  job  of  a  newspaper  representative  is  to  pic¬ 
ture,  for  the  guidance  of  the  advertiser,  his  paper 
and  its  market. 

It’s  easy  to  tell  a  good  job  of  picturing  when  you 
come  across  one.  Such  a  job-verbal  or  printed— is 
unmistakably  clear,  complete,  authoritative,  and 
presents  its  facts  and  figures  in  a  readily-usable 
[way.  Also,  like  any  really  good  portrait,  it  catches 
jthe  character  of  its  subject-in  this  case  not  just 
l^the  paper  itself  but  the  people  and  the  country 
'  which  the  paper  serves-. 

Such  a  job,  we  believe,  is  the  booklet  entitled 
“Portrait  of  the  Roanoke  newspaper  market’.’ 

We’d  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  booklet-* 
for  two  reasons. 

t  First,  we’ll  be  surprised  if  you  aren’t  surprised 
at  the  wealth  of  useful  market  information  that 


can  be  dug  up  when  someone  really  puts  his  Bbck 
into  digging.  We  believe  you’ll  get  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  how  powerful  that  old  reliable  selling 
tool,  the  newspaper  market  analysis,  can  be. 

Secondly,  we  don’t  think  you  can  even  thumb 
through  this  booklet  hastily  without  getting  some 
fairly  obvious  ideas  about  the  organization  which  } 
prepared  it. 

There  aren’t  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  thdl  | 
outstanding  sales  jobs  are  done  by  outstanding 
salesmen.  We  hope  you’ll  agree,  when  you’ve  seefi , 
it,  that  the  “Portrait  of  the  Roanoke  newspaper  | 
market"  is  an  outstanding  sales  job.  And  if 
should  give  you,  as  a  publisher,  the  idea  th 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  who  did  it,  would  be  in^i 
esting  to  talk  to  about  your  sales  problems— < 
be  delighted.  _ 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  WALKER  •  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write  to  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company, 
60  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


/ 
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Nashville  Folks  Live  Better.... 

WITH  CHEAP,  ABUNDANT  ELECTRIC  POWER 


wonderful  as  it  is,  cheap 
electric  house  heating  is  hut 
one  of  the  many  advantages  that 
Nashville  residents  enjoy. 


With  an  average  electric  use  uni,  of 
of  6.883  kilowatt  hours  per  heated 

#  .i  1  ,1  America. 

family  each  year  —  more  than 

three  times  greater  than  the  na-  - 

tional  average — Nashville  folks  find  more 
time,  energy  and  money  to  live  better  in  their 
homes.  Our  year-’round  average  residential 
electric  hill  of  $6.42  per  month  provides 
abundant  Electric  Power  for  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  eleetric  home  convenience. 

Life  is  indeed  brighter  for  employers  and 
employees  of  Nashville  industry.  Not  alone 
because  of  better  living  in  our  all-electric 
homes — but  because  of  the  many  benefits  of 


IN  NASHVILLE 

More  than  18,300 
homes  are  healed  sole¬ 
ly  by  Electricity  in 
the  Nashville-Davidson 
County  area  —  largest 
unit  of  eleclricallT 
heatedhomes  in 


cheap,  plentiful  electric  power 
in  our  industries,  our  stores,  our 
public  institutions. 


"  We  earnestly  advise  any  indus- 

—  largest 

pciricallT  tfy  considering  the  establishment 
m  e  s  i  n  of  a  new  Southern  factory  branch, 
plant  or  distribution  warehouse 

-  to  come  to  Nashville,  where  you 

will  receive  the  “finest  electric  service  in 
the  entire  nation.” 

As  ’business  men  serving  on  Nashville’s 
Electric  Power  Board  we  cordially  invite  your 
inquiries  for  full  information  and  details. 

Electric  Power  Board  of  the  City  of  Nashville 
LEON  GILBERT,  Chairman 
J.  C.  BRADFORD 
J.  T.  WARD 
LOUIE  PHILLIPS 
T.  P.  LOFTIS 


In  Nashville  We  Say  "Electricity  is  CHEAP  .  .  .  Use  MORE  of  it  ' 
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Cf  Check  these 
^Advantages 

which  mean 


for 

Industries 
located  in  this  area 


Th«  Fort  Worth  and  Wott  Toxat 
aroo  torvod  by  tho  Toxat  Eloctric 
Sorvieo  Company 


O  MAXMt  CITIES  SEItVEO 
GENEKATINS  PlANTt 


A  BIG  MARKET:  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  are  near  the  center  of  a  nine-state  area 
that  contains  twenty-five  million  potential  customers — in  the  heart  of  a  TWENTY  BIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  ANNUAL  market. 

EXCELLENT  TRANSPORTATION:  Trunk-line  railroads,  common-carrier  truck  lines  oper¬ 
ating  over  a  well-developed  highway  system  and  scheduled  airlines  furnish  a  complete 
transportation  service  to  the  entire  area. 

DEPENDABLE  LABOR:  Dependable  labor  means  less  turnover  and  higher  productivity. 
The  labor  market  of  this  area  is  made  up  mostly  of  native,  easily  trained,  conscientious 
workers. 

PLENTIFUL  LOW-COST  POWER  AND  FUEL:  The  continued  expansion  of  the  inter¬ 
connected  facilities  of  the  Texas  Electric  Service  Company  and  neighboring  electric  utility 
companies  assures  adequate  and  dependable  electric  service  at  reasonable  rates.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  supplies  of  natural  gas  available  in  the  area  are  being  supplemented  by  new  dis¬ 
coveries  each  year. 

MILD  CLIMATE:  The  climate  of  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  is  mild  and  healthful.  This 
makes  it  a  good  place  to  live  and  to  work. 


Our  Area  Development  Division  can  give  you  the  complete  story  on  the  area  we 
serve.  This  information  will  be  factual  and  unbiased  and  will  be  kept  confidential  if 
you  so  desire.  For  further  information,  write,  wire  or  phone  Fred  A.  Elliston,  Manager, 
Area  Development  Division.  Telephone  ED-1371. 


TEXAS 


ELECTRIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 


GENERAL  OFFICE:  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
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TEXAS 


Resources  Spark  Economy 


Texas  is  a  land  of  superlatives. 
The  sprawling  extent  of  the  state 
and  the  tendency  of  some  of  its 
citizens  to  freely  inform  non- 
Texans  of  its  attributes  have  given 
rise  to  many  tall  Texas  stories  and 
long  legends  about  the  people  who 
live  there. 


By  Stanley  A.  Arbingast  and  Robert  H.  Ryan 

erals  occur  in  very  fortunate  juxta-  factor  in  the  state’s  prosperity  is 


position. 

For  instance,  the  oyster  shell- 
salt -sulfur -petroleum -natural  gas- 
seawater  combination  of  the  Gulf 


However,  surprisingly,  some  of  Coast  area  has  helped  immeasur- 


the  tallest  of  the  stories  are  en¬ 
tirely  true  and  even  many  of  the 
most  loyal  Texans  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
place  they  live,  and  its  promise 
for  the  future  in  terms  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  increased  production 
of  agricultural  and  forest  crops 
and  expanded  industrialization. 

Explosive  Growth 
For  a  half-century  Texas  has 
been  in  a  process  of  nearly  ex¬ 
plosive  growth.  Within  this  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time  the 
population  gained  by  more  than 
4.5  million  persons  to  reach  a 
total  of  7.712  million  in  the  most 
recent  decennial  census.  Before 
1900,  the  state’s  major  source  of 
income  was  the  growing  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  farm,  ranch  and  forest 
products.  By  1950,  the  extraction 
of  minerals  and  value  added  by 
manufacture  had  both  outstripped 
agriculture  as  sources  of  Texas 
wealth.  Yet  all  three  contribute 
remarkably  equal  amounts  to  the 
over-all  income.  As  a  result,  the 
state  enjoys  a  better  balanced 
economy  than  most  other  states  in 
the  nation.  It  is  this  tripartite 
economy  that  is  most  responsible 
for  the  upsurge  in  Texas  pros¬ 
perity. 

Wide  Diversity 


ably  in  the  development  there  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nodal  centers  of 
chemical  manufacture  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Another  im¬ 
portant  asset  of  Texas,  and  one 
reason  seldom  emphasized,  is  the 
fact  that  almost  the  entire  extent 
of  the  state  is  heavily  mineralized. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  pe¬ 
troleum  and  natural  gas;  thus,  the 
whole  state  profits  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  widely  scattered  de¬ 
posits  much  more  than  California 
does  from  its  highly  localized  pe¬ 
troleum  and  gas  fields. 

The  diversity  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  soils,  and  vegetation  have 
resulted  in  regional  specialization 
of  agriculture.  While  it  is  true 
that  cotton  can  be  grown  in  all 
sections  under  varying  cultivation 
practices,  it  is  much  more  impor- 


the  long  growing  season  which  en¬ 
ables  farmers  in  some  areas  to 
grow  more  than  one  crop  a  year. 
In  1952,  Texas  ranked  either  first, 
second  or  third  in  the  following 
farm  and  ranch  commodities:  beef 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  wool, 
goats  and  mohair,  turkeys,  chick¬ 
ens,  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  grain 
sorghums,  wheat,  pecans,  rice,  pea¬ 
nuts,  rose  bushes,  and  castor 
beans.  Many  of  these  products 
are  processed  locally  but  sold 
throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world.  Some,  particularly  vege¬ 
table  oils,  are  used  as  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  state’s  burgeoning 
chemical  industry.  Others  are  used 
locally  as  food  and  stock  feed. 

While  agriculture  is  no  longer 
the  main  source  of  income,  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  Texas 
citizens  should  not  be  under¬ 
emphasized.  The  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  people  in  the  state 
and  nation  means  that  there  are 
many  more  mouths  to  feed  with 


tant  in  the  Blacklands  and  in  cer- 

tain  irrigated  areas  than  elsewhere,  products  from 

Because  of  this  regional  specializa-  Te’tas  will  help  to  aU^ate  the  in- 
tion  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increasing  food  demands 


growth  in  inter-regional  trade  with¬ 
in  the  state — another  factor  that 
strengthens  the  economy. 

Agricultural  Products 
Agricultural  products  range 
from  such  subtropical  commod¬ 
ities  as  citrus  fruit,  winter  vege¬ 
tables,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  to 
temperate  zone  crops — flax,  com 


The  key  factor  to  population  and  grain  sorghums.  Still  another 
growth  and  industrial  expansion 
in  Texas  is  the  wide  diversity  of 
resources  present  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  The  vast  area  of  the  state 
allows  room  for  a  wide  variety 
of  climatic  conditions  which  in 
turn  contribute  to  considerable 
variation  in  soils  and  vegetation. 

Even  more  important  in  the  eyes 
of  some  is  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  underlain  with  a  multiplicity  of 
geologic  formations  of  exceptional 
range  in  character  and  age,  many 
of  which  are  startlingly  rich  in  the 
very  minerals  that  are  in  greatest 
demand  by  modern  industry. 

Furthermore,  some  of  these  min- 


of  the  nation.  Fortunately,  many 
of  the  state’s  leaders  are  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  improved 
agricultural  practices  and  are  help¬ 
ing  to  implement  long-range  pro¬ 
grams  to  insure  better  seed,  plant, 
and  animal  selection  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  soil-saving,  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  pest  control  and  mechaniza¬ 
tion  techniques  to  land  manage¬ 
ment. 
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Austin  I 

As  our  Southlemd  has  advanced  through  the  years,  | 

alert  and  forward-looking  southern  newspapers  have  | 

led  the  way.  1 

It  is  significant  that  this  year  the  Southern  News-  | 

paper  Publishers  Association  celebrates  its  50th  I 

Anniversary.  We  have  advanced  far  in  the  past  fifty  | 

years,  and  your  Association  and  its  members  have  had  I 

on  important  part  in  this  tremendous  economic  and  I 

social  development. 

In  Texas,  we  have  learned  both  to  admire  and  respect 
our  newspapers.  They  have  that  vigor  and  breadth 
about  them  that  we  like  to  associate  with  our  state.  i 

None  of  us  agree  with  all  of  them  all  the  time,  nor  would 
anyone  have  it  so.  But  they  are  free  and  honest  news-  | 

papers,  and  what  they  have  done  for  Texas  is  beyond  I 

measure  They  stand  ready  today  to  continue  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  future  which  they  have  supplied  so  | 

abundantly  in  the  past.  j 
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One  of  the  newest  developments, 
and  one  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  significance  for  Texas 
farmers  in  the  futme,  is  the  use 
of  sprinkler  irrigation  systems  in 
both  sub-humid  and  humid  areas. 
Irrigation,  other  than  that  of  rice 
fields  was  practically  unheard  of 
in  humid  East  Texas  a  decade  ago. 
The  state  maintains  a  far-flung 
system  of  experimental  farms,  and 
agricultural  research  is  carried  on 
there  and  in  the  state’s  agricultural 
colleges,  and  also  by  privately 
endowed  agencies  such  as  the 
Southwest  Research  Institute  at 
San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  at  Renner. 
This  type  of  investment  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  destined  to  pay  dividends 
many  times  over. 

Irrigation  and  Research 
Motion  picture  audiences  are 
likely  to  believe  that  Texas  is  all 
cotton  fields,  grassland,  and  dessi- 
cated  plains  where  trees  are  few 
and  far  between,  yet  it  is  among 
the  leading  states  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lumber  and  wood  products. 
The  rapid  replacement  rate  of 
trees  here,  the  ease  of  year-round 
lumbering  and  the  proximity  to 
large  consuming  markets  are  the 
major  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
industry.  Paper  and  pulp  mills, 
creosoting  plants,  box  and  con¬ 
tainer  factories,  and  furniture  mak¬ 
ing  establishments  are  all  local 
market  outlets  for  the  lumberman 
in  addition  to  those  furnishing 
sawed  lumber  for  construction. 
Sound,  long-range  plans  for  sus¬ 
tained  yields  in  the  forested  areas 
evidently  hold  considerable  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  wood  products  industries. 
Some  schemes  for  sustained  yield 
programs  have  already  been  im¬ 
plemented  and  their  success  over 
a  period  of  time  indicates  that 
such  practices  are  economical  and 
feasible. 

22%  of  Nation’s  Minerals 
Texas  is  famed  for  its  mineral 
production  and  in  1950  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimate  credited  the 
state  with  22.6%  of  the  total 
value  of  all  minerals  produced  in 
the  nation.  Slightly  over  100,000 
workers  were  earning  their  living 
that  year  directly  from  mineral  ex¬ 
traction.  Most  people  think  of 
mineral  production  here  as  con¬ 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  oil  and  natural  gas, 
and  sulfur.  That  is  simply  not  so. 

True.  Texas  does  hold  undis¬ 
puted  first  rank  in  the  production 
of  those  two  mineral  commodities, 
but  it  also  holds  number  one  po 
sition  in  the  yield  of  native  as¬ 
phalt,  bromine,  helium,  oyster 
shell,  crystalline  graphite,  and  mag¬ 
nesium.  Of  those  products,  two, 
magnesium  and  bromine,  are  ex- 
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from  Texas  natural  gas.  Even 
modern  high-test  gasoline  is  a 
product  of  petrochemistry,  a  blend 
of  catalytically  cracked,  polymer¬ 
ized,  and  synthesized  petroleum 
fractions,  hardly  any  of  them  in 
their  natural  state. 

But  it  is  the  synthetic,  nonfuel 
products  of  gas  and  petroleum 
technology  that  are  generally 
known  as  petrochemicals.  During 
World  War  II,  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  was  invested  in  this  indus¬ 
try  in  Texas,  much  of  it  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber. 
Today,  more  than  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  spent  to  cover  a  few 
Texas  acres  with  the  pipe-webbed 
tanks  and  towers  of  petrochem¬ 
istry,  and  12  more  major  petro¬ 
chemical  projects  are  under  way  in 
Texas,  with  the  heaviest  emphasis 
being  laid  on  increasing  polyethy¬ 
lene  capacity. 

Metals  Industry 

As  a  cheap  fuel  for  smelting 
and  refining,  gas  has  been  a  strong 
attraction  for  metals  industries. 
Since  1940.  Texas  has  witnessed 
expansion  in  metal  processing  to 


the  extent  that  most  major  indus¬ 
trial  metals  are  now  produced 
here,  where  once  only  copper  and 
zinc  were  extracted.  The  impres¬ 
sive  list  includes  antimony,  cad¬ 
mium.  aluminum,  magnesium,  tin, 
pig  iron,  steel,  and  most  recently, 
manganese.  In  the  years  since 
1940,  Texas  has  acquired  its  first 
two  fully  integrated  steel  mills. 
And  three  huge  aluminum  plants, 
one  of  them  powered  by  lignite 
rather  than  natural  gas,  make 
Texas  second  only  to  Washington 
in  output  of  pig  aluminum.  In 
the  making  of  the  other  major 
light  metal,  magnesium,  Texas 
ranks  first. 

Metals  fabricating  plants  are 
not  yet  numerous,  but  they  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and 
diversity.  The  three  mills  that 
make  pipe  for  oil,  gas,  and  prod¬ 
uct  lines  are  a  recent  addition  of 
more  than  passing  significance. 
Formerly,  pipe  for  construction  of 
lines  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
other  parts  of  the  nation.  The 
transportation  and  oil  field  equip¬ 
ment  industries  are  major  consum¬ 
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tracted  from  sea  water  along  the 
Gulf  Coast.  The  state  holds  either 
second  or  third  position  in  grind¬ 
ing  pebbles,  fuller’s  earth,  cement, 
and  crushed  and  broken  marble. 

It  is  also  a  leading  producer  of 
limestone,  clays,  salt,  gypsum,  sand 
and  gravel,  quicksilver,  magnesite, 
feldspar,  peat,  lignite,  iron  ore, 
glass  sand,  celestite,  vermiculite 
and  many  types  of  building  stones 
as  well  as  several  less  well  known 
minerals. 

Leads  in  Gas  and  Oil 
Production  of  oil  and  gas  has 
spotlighted  Texas  in  the  nation’s 
industrial  arena.  At  the  beginning 
of  1951  the  state  not  only  led  in 
both,  but  within  its  borders  it  con¬ 
tained  55.28%  of  the  nation’s  pe¬ 
troleum  reserves  and  55.69%  of 
the  known  supply  of  natural  gas. 

In  that  year  crude  oil  or  gas  was 
produced  in  183  of  the  254  coun¬ 
ties.  The  fact  that  both  are  well 
distributed  within  the  state  has 
been  a  leveling  factor  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  from  minerals 
— every  section  of  the  state  has 
benefitted.  Furthermore,  state 
taxes  on  crude  oil  and  gas  were 
estimated  in  1949  to  account  for 
about  30%  of  the  cost  of  state 
government — one  of  the  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Texas  is  one  of  the 
dwindling  number  of  states  that 
iiftpose  neither  income  nor  sales 
taxes. 

Refining  Industry 
The  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  in 
enormous  quantities  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  continued  supply  through 
the  discovery  of  additional  large 
producing  fields  from  time  to  time 

has  spurred  the  development  of  a  Processing . 

gigantic  refining  industry,  especial-  utUitira . 

ly  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  Natural  finance 
gas  processing  plants  seem  to  be  Supplementary 
almost  ubiquitous.  Carbon  black, 
made  from  hydrocarbons  and  a  Retai^TraJe^.*^.*. 
valuable  raw  material  for  the  local  Service  Trad™  ! 
synthetic  rubber  industry,  is  pro-  nistributive 
duced  chiefly  in  the  Panhandle 
area  and  in  some  coastal  localities.  All  Enterprise  . . 
Refinery  gases,  by-products  of  the 
oil  refining  process,  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  chemical  manufacture 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
refinery  and  a  chemical  plant  in 
adjacent  locations.  Some  chemical 
plants  are  fed  refinery  gases  by 
pipeline.  An  outstanding  use  of 
natural  gas  is  as  a  source  of  cheap 
power,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  in  attracting  industry  to  the 
state. 

Low  price  and  convenience  may 
be  the  main  stimuli  to  some  mar¬ 
kets  for  some  oil  and  gas  markets, 
but  in  the  use  of  natural  and  re¬ 
finery  gases  as  chemical  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  it  is  primarily  the  soaring 
demand  for  products  that  has 
sparked  sales  of  oil  and  gas  to  Transp.  Equipment., 
manufacturers.  Petrochemistry,  a  l“anufaciiri.i 
new  word  coined  to  describe  this 

industry,  can  convert  gas  into  rela-  Durables . 

tively  high-priced  plastics  and  ah  Manufacturing. . . 
fibers.  Nylon,  originally  based 
upon  coal  products,  is  now  made 
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ers  of  Texas  metals,  and  another 
user  with  heavy  demands  is  the 
machine  tool  industry.  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  to  assume  that 
metals  production  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  important,  for  expected 
high  levels  of  oil  and  gas  and  air¬ 
craft  output  will  help  sustain  de¬ 
mand. 

The  huge  capital  investment 
made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
new  and  expanded  chemical  plants 
has  tended  to  divert  attention  from 
the  fact  that  the  transportation 
equipment  industry  of  the  state, 
with  a  much  smaller  investment,  is 
a  larger  employer.  One  big  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  and  air¬ 
craft  equipment.  Prior  to  1940, 
this  industry  was  of  only  minor 
significance,  but  beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  the  North 
American  Aviation  Company  plant 
at  Grand  Prairie  in  that  year,  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  has  stead¬ 
ily  increased  in  importance.  The 
industry  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  nation’s  defense  demands,  but 
it  is  now  so  firmly  entrenched  in 
Texas  that  it  is  certain  to  remain 
as  a  leading  occupation. 

.4ircraft  Industry 

The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  indus¬ 
trial  nucleus  is  the  focus  of  the 
industry,  and  various  subcontract¬ 
ing  operations  tend  to  center  there, 
although  some  are  also  scattered 
about  the  state  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  two  cities.  De¬ 
fense  needs  of  the  nation  served 
as  the  initial  stimuli  for  establish¬ 
ment  and  growth.  Plane  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  fabricators  of 
equipment  took  advantage  of  the 
availability  in  Texas  of  a  sizable 
labor  force,  excellent  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  plant  sites,  relatively  low  as¬ 
sembly  costs  for  raw  materials, 
and  good  weather  for  testing  equip¬ 
ment.  End  products  range  from 
bombers  and  iet  fighters  down  to 
helicopters,  trainers,  and  small  pri¬ 
vate  planes.  In  addition,  Texas 
manufacturers  hold  subcontracts 
from  fabricators  outside  the  state. 

Indications  are  that  the  state 
may  be  well  on  its  way  toward 
being  a  major  assembler  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Ford  has  had  an  as¬ 
sembly  plant  in  Dallas  for  several 
years,  and  at  Arlington,  between 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  General 
Motors  is  now  constructing  a  plant 
that  can  be  readily  converted  to 
aircraft  assembly  in  case  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency.  Several  large 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  are 
known  to  be  considering  Texas  as 
a  location  for  new  assembly  plants. 
The  reservoir  of  skilled  labor 
which  has  been  built  up  will  be 
a  meaningful  attraction  for  similar 
industries  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
the  area  between  Wichita,  Tulsa, 
and  Kansas  City  on  the  north,  St. 
Louis  on  the  east,  and  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  and  San  Antonio  on  the 
south  and  west  may  well  become 
highly  industrialized,  with  aircraft 
and  automotive  products  a  major 
specialty, 

{Continued  on  page  160) 
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13.  VIRGINIA 


14.  NORTH  CAROLINA  I 

Double  Dallas: 


1.  NEW  YORK 

2.  CALIFORNIA 
3.  PENNSYLVANIA 

4.  ILLINOIS 
5.  OHIO 
6.  TEXAS 
7.  MICHIGAN 
8.  NEW  JERSEY 
9.  MASSACHUSETTS 
10.  INDIANA 
11.  MISSOURI 
12.  WISCONSIN 


S  MORNING  NEWS 


DOUBLE  DALLAS,  the  72-county  market  that 
looks  to  Dallas,  that  buys  in  Dallas,  that  visits 
with  Dallas  each  morning  through  The  Dallas 
News  is  the  nation’s  fifteenth  richest  “state”  in  net  effective 
buying  income!* 

Only  twelve  states,  including  Texas,  bought 
more  at  retail  last  year  than  the  Double  Dallas 
Market!  Thirty-six  states,  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Hawaii,  didn’t! 

And  The  Dallas  News  is  the  accepted,  trusted 
family  newspaper  of  this  state-size  market — 
the  only  newspaper  with  the  circulation  and 
merchandisable  coverage  to  effectively  sell  the  Double  Dallas 
Market  easily  and  eeonomically. 

THE  72-COUNTY  DOUBLE  DALLAS  MARKET* 


15.  WASHINGTON 

16.  CONNECTICUT 
17.  MINNESOTA 

18.  FLORIDA 
19.  GEORGIA 
20.  IOWA 

21.  MARYLAND 

22.  TENNESSEE 

23.  LOUISIANA 

24.  KENTUCKY 
25.  KANSAS 

26.  ALABAMA 
27.  OKLAHOMA 
28.  OREGON 
29.  WEST  VIRGINIA 
30.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
31.  COLORADO 

32.  NEBRASKA 

33.  ARKANSAS 

34.  MISSISSIPPI 
35.  RHODE  ISLAND 

36.  ARIZONA 
37.  MAINE 
38.  MONTANA 
39.  UTAH 
40.  NEW  MEXICO 

41.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

42.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

43.  IDAHO 
44.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

45.  WYOMING 

46.  DELAWARE 
47.  VERMONT 

48.  NEVADA 


POPULATION  3,244,000 

BUYING  INCOME  $4,279,323,000 
RETAIL  SALES  3,495,233,000 
FOOD  SALES  766,425,000 
GENERAL  MDSE.  516,047,000 


FURN-HH-RADIO  $178,915,000 
DRUG  SALES  111,618,000 

AUTO  SALES  733,163,000 

(*SaU$  Manag^m^nt,  Moy  10,  1953) 

AUTO  REGISTRATIONS  1,301,620 


(T«xos  $faf*  Highway  D^parim^nf,  1953) 

NEWS  CIRCULATION:  Weekdays,  181,750  —  Sundays,  191,066 

(ARC  Pub.  Slatrmtnl,  Mar.  31,  1953) 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS  WFAA  •  TEXAS  ALMANAC 
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EFFECTIVELY  COVERS  THE  72-COUNTY  DOUBLE  DALLAS  MARKET 
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continued  from  page  158 
Since  Texas  is  a  leading  grower 
of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  United 
States,  many  assume  that  it  is  also 
a  leader  in  the  production  of  tex¬ 
tiles.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
Texas  textile  industry  has  never 
thrived  to  the  degree  that  it  has 
attained  great  national  prominence. 
However,  there  are  signs  that  tex¬ 
tiles  may  be  in  for  a  boom  in 
Texas.  Weavers  of  both  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  have  put  out 
feelers  for  satisfactory  plant  sites 
within  the  past  few  months.  An¬ 
other  type  of  textile  weaving  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  become  established 
in  Texas,  that  of  synthetic  fibers. 
The  intermediates  for  many  of  the 
synthetic  fibers  are  produced  in 
huge  quantity  in  local  chemical 
plants  but  are  still  shipped  else¬ 
where  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
A  lucrative  local  market  outlet  is 
rapidly  developing,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  apnarel  has  recently  at¬ 
tained  statewide  importance.  Dal- 
las-Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  and 
El  Paso  lead  in  number  of  plants 
and  in  total  persons  employed. 
For  many  years  Texas  apparel 
makers  concentrated  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  work  clothing  and  western 
wear.  Now  they  are  branching  out 
into  style  goods  and  even  into 
men’s  hats.  Parallel  to  the  growth 
of  the  clothing  industry  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
leather  goods  manufacturers. 

Food  Processing 

The  fact  that  Texas  is  a  top 
producer  of  agricultural  products 
has  given  rise  to  the  growth  of 
three  closely  allied  industries:  food 
processing,  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery,  and  production 
of  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
chemicals. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  Texas  is  doing  considerably 
more  than  its  part  to  popularize 
seafoods,  for  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
fishery  is  particularly  accessible. 


by  express  transportation,  to  the 
Middle  West,  largest  undeveloped 
potential  market  for  seafo^s. 
Already  Texas  distributes  its  mar¬ 
ine  harvest  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  nation  from  Denver  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
catch  landed  in  Texas  is  shrimp; 
the  Texas  shrimpery  leads  all 
other  states  with  a  catch  of  around 
70  million  pounds  annually.  A 
wide  range  of  other  food  fishes 
and  crustaceans — everything  from 
pompano,  red  snapper,  and  sea 
trout  to  clams  and  oysters — are 
landed  in  Texas  ports.  The  most 
important  finfish  caught,  however, 
is  the  menhaden,  practically  never 
used  for  food,  but  highly  valuable 
for  its  oil  and  for  the  high-protein 
meal  manufactured  from  its  flesh. 

Deposits  of  stones  and  clays  are 
scattered  about  Texas,  many  of 
them  useful  for  a  variety  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  construction  purposes. 
The  construction  boom  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  huge  market  for  building 
stones,  lightweight  aggregate,  brick 
and  tile,  and  cement  and  gypsum 
products.  Local  glass  sands  are 
used  in  factories  located  at  Waco 
and  Palestine.  Ceramics  plants 
are  growing  in  number  and  size, 
also. 

Military  Installations 

Military  installations  help  bol¬ 
ster  the  Texas  economy  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  Thousands  of  civil¬ 
ians  are  employed  on  military 
posts,  and  military  procurement 
offices  buy  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  supplies  from  local 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 
Hotels,  motels,  night  clubs,  thea¬ 
ters,  and  store  owners  in  com¬ 
munities  near  military  reservations 
profit  greatly,  and  transportation 
lines  also  benefit.  At  least  25 
Texas  communities  have  one  or 
more  military  installations;  San 
Antonio  alone  has  six  large  posts 
in  or  near  the  city.  A  new  base 
for  heavy  bombers  is  now  under 
construction  at  Abilene.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  arsenal  at  Texarkana  and 


other  ordnance  facilities  under 
lease  to  private  curators  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  large  amounts  of  defense 
material.  Procter  and  Gamble  op¬ 
erates  a  plant  near  Amarillo  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Navy  has  established  an 
aerophysics  research  unit  at  Bain- 
gerfield. 

In  recent  years,  tourism  has 
taken  its  place  as  the  fifth  largest 
Texas  industry,  and  one  of  the 
fastest  growing.  Texas  tourism 
profits  from  the  hulking  size  of 
the  state.  Transcontinental  routes 
across  the  Southern  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion  can  hardly  avoid  passing 
through  Texas,  and  most  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  must 
also  go  through  Texas  in  traveling 
to  Mexico.  The  large  number  of 
parks,  lakes,  and  resorts,  the  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  Winter  climate, 
and  the  year-around  schedule  of 
sports  events,  conventions,  and 
other  attractions  seem  to  assure 
the  future  of  tourism  in  Texas. 

Growth  in  Education 

The  industrial  growth  of  Texas 
has  already  profoundly  influeneed 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  some  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  state.  Not  only  have 
public  high  schools,  of  which 
Texas  has  more  than  any  other 
state,  expanded  their  technical  and 
vocational  courses  to  include 
studies  in  industrial  crafts,  but  in 
the  heavily  agriculturalized  areas, 
many  public  schools  offer  courses 
in  scientific  livestock  and  crop 
raising  and  mechanized  farming,  a 
statewide  program  that  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  System  has  done  much  to 
foster.  At  a  slightly  higher  level, 
training  in  modern  technology  is 
carried  on  in  the  79  junior  colleges 
throughout  Texas.  Through  re¬ 
search  grants  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  special  industrial  and  man¬ 
agement  courses  at  Texas  schools 
and  colleges,  industry  has  done 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  high- 
1  {Continued  on  page  162) 


^RETAILERS  choose  B]G  MARKETS 

Look  who's  come  to  the  LONGVIEW  ITex.l  market  In  the  last  12  months! 


•  FKDWAY  with  the  Lirpest  department  store  (70.000 
sq.  ft.)  between  Dallas  and  New  Orleans  and  between 
Houston  and  Little  Rock.  Fedway  has  only  four  loca¬ 
tions  in  Texas — Amarillo.  Wichita  Falls.  Corpus 
Christ!  and  Longview. 

•  W.  T.  GRANT  COMPANY.  This  firm  now  has  a  20.000 
square  foot  store  in  Loniryiew.  its  13th  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 


•  SCHIFF*S  SHOE  STORE.  l%iB  company,  with  more 
than  600  stores  from  coast  to  coast,  has  Texas  loca¬ 
tions  only  in  San  Antonio.  Houston.  Beaumont  and 
Lowryiew. 

e  ARDENS  DRESS  SHOP.  This  chain  has  21  ontlets. 
mostly  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  only 
three  are  in  the  South — ^Louisville.  Ry..  and  Midland 
and  Lonryiew.  Texas. 
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Others  are  on  the  way,  to  join  these  four  and  other  bif  operators  already  here — such  as  Stein’s,  J.  C.  Penney, 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Franklin,  Salle  Ann,  A.  &  P.,  ^feway,  Piccly  Wiggly  and  others. 

WHAT’S  HAPPENING  IN  THE  LONGITEW  .\RE.A:  Texas  F,sstman  Is  building  a  new  S7 .000.000  plastics 
plant  and  a  new  S.'l.SOO.OOO  commercial  wax  plant  here.  Increasing  its  local  investment  to  SW.I.OOO.OOO;  Groye 
Controls,  Inc.  (oil  field  ralyes)  is  building  a  $3,500,000  factory;  Rcsistol  Hats,  Ine„  Is  building  a  S700.000  hat 
body  plant  here,  only  one  of  its  kind  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line;  R.  G.  I.,eTonmran.  Inc.,  Is  expanding  Its 
multi-iiiillioii  dollar  plant;  Lone  Star  Steel  company  has  completed  its  $87,000,000  expansion  urogram. 

vRelofl  Safes  in  ifcc  Longrleie-Cregg  Couny  Market  are  the  Highest  In  East  Texat.  This  Market  Rankt  IStk  In  the  Stale.* 

e  LONGVIEW  DAILY  NEWS  •  LONGVIEW  MORNING  JOURNAL 

•  LONGVIEW  SUNDAY  NEWS-JOURNAL 

CARL  L.  ESTES,  Pablithar 

Represanted  Nationally  by  TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE  O/Rces  in  Prineiptd  Cittea 
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r  SOUTHLAND  LIFE  T 

L  INSURANCE  COMPANY  i 

“Serving  Since  1  9  0  8” 


The  Southland  is  no  longer  only  the  agrarian  giant  of  the 
nation  ...  it  has  become  a  giant  of  industry  also. 

Daily,  multi-million  dollar  industries  arise  throughout  the  South. 
^  Industry-sponsored  and  university  research  laboratories  are 

W  developing  the  South’s  great  and  heretofore  barely  tapped 
.. .  ^  resources  . . .  water,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  minerals  and  forests  .  .  , 

bringing  about  phenomenal  developments  in  chemicals,  hydro-electric 
energy,  electrical  goods,  metals,  synthetics.  And  the  traditional 
industries  of  the  South  .  .  .  textiles,  wood  products,  tobacco,  livestock, 
fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  .  continue  in  growth  and  importance. 

In  this  newly  diversified  Southland,  Southern  leadership  has  established  a 
r  wise  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry.  The  new  is  welcomed 

^  and  encouraged  .  .  .  and  the  old  ways  are  protected  so  that  today,  soil 

conservation  and  rangeland  improvement  are  major  projects.  Add  to  this 
long-range  policy  of  wisdom,  the  tangibles  of  extensive  water  and  rail 
\  transportation,  economical  location  sites  and  a  stable  and  competent  labor  supply 

V"  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Southland’s  potential  of  growth  and  prosperity  is  unlimited. 

Yes  .  ,  .  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  the  Southland,  viewing  with  interest  and 
favor  its  steady,  determined  progress.  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  motivated 
by  this  same  forward  spirit,  is  proud  of  its  contributions  to  this  development  as 
part  of  the  great  South.  It  is  constantly  striving  to  provide  better  services  for  the  South  . . . 
and  for  the  Nation. 


Home  OfFice  —  Dallas,  Texas 
ACCIDENT  •  HEALTH  •  HOSPITALIZATION 


GROUP 
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continued  from  page  160 
er  technological  education.  The 
government  and  people  of  Texas 
have  gone  even  farther  in  the  con¬ 
crete  encouragement  of  education. 
It  is  not  surprising,  considering  the 
strong  traditions  of  freedom  and 
independent  thought  in  Texas,  that 
of  the  eighteen  most  populous 
states  in  the  nation,  Texas  ranks 
first  in  the  proportion  of  total 
personal  income  spent  for  public 
education. 

Texas  has  experienced  trends  in 
population  growth  and  urbaniza¬ 
tion  that  parallel  the  trends  reg¬ 
istered  in  most  other  states.  But 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  the 
changes  have  been  more  emphatic 
here  than  in  most  regions.  While 
the  Texas  population  has  slightly 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  50 
years,  the  civilian  labor  force  has 
nearly  trebled. 


Population  Shifts  and  Growth 

During  the  years  from  1940  to 
1950,  Texas  was  a  leading  state  in 
the  national  tendency  toward  ur¬ 
banization.  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  already  under  way  and 
given  sharp  stress  by  the  war,  drew 
more  Texans  than  ever  before  into 
the  towns  and  cities.  Urban  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  state  increased  by 
58%.  Once  in  the  city,  many  of 
the  newcomers  stayed  to  enjoy  the 
post-war  prosperity.  Growing  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  and  services  in 
every  population  nucleus  added 
further  momentum  to  the  urban 
shift.  At  the  same  time  a  counter¬ 
shift  within  the  metropolitan  areas 
themselves  came  into  action,  a 
movement  toward  the  suburbs. 
During  the  forties,  the  city  of  Dal¬ 
las  became  47%  more  populous; 
but,  the  sections  of  Dallas  County 
outside  the  city  grew  by  74%.  By 
1950,  the  census  showed  that  for 
the  first  time  Texas  was  predomi¬ 


nantly  a  state  of  city-dwellers; 
nearly  63%  of  Texas  residents  were 
classified  as  urban.  Moreover,  the 
census  showed  an  actual  decline 
(12%)  in  the  rural  population  of 
the  state. 

Texans  themselves  have  widely 
misunderstood  the  implications  of 
the  increase  in  the  state’s  popula¬ 
tion.  Some  are  heard  to  complain 
that  Texas  is  “not  what  it  used  to 
be”  before  the  heavy  influx  of 
people  from  the  North  and  East. 
Whil,e  there  has  been  some  in-mi¬ 
gration  from  other  states,  nearly 
as  many  former  residents  have  left 
Texas,  and  the  net  gain  from  out- 
of-state  newcomers  during  the  for¬ 
ties  amounted  to  only  27,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  1,286,367  Texans 
counted  for  the  first  time  in  1950 
were  children  born  in  the  state. 

Of  the  twenty  fastest  growing 
counties  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1950,  four  were 
in  West  Texas,  three  of  them  in  the 


Since  1940,  when  we  became  the  pioneer  newsprint  mill  in  the  South, 
we,  too,  have  continued  to  grow  and  expand  our  daily  production.  In  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  after  the  installation  of  our  original  newsprint  machine,  which 
made  only  35,000  tons  during  the  first  year  of  operation,  we  have  added  a 
Kraft  Pulp  Mill  and  Bleach  Plant  of  200-ton  daily  capacity,  another  newsprint 
machine,  and  improved  efficiency  and  production  of  both.  Annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  130,000  tons  of  newsprint  and  30,000  tons  of  other  products. 

To  the  loyal  support  and  unwavering  confidence  given  our  enterprise  by 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  and  its  individual  members,  we  can  attribute  a  large  portion 
of  our  success.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  salute  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  on  its  Golden  Anniversary. 

SOUTHLAND  PAPER  MILLS,  INC. 

Lufkin,  Texas 

Sales  Agents-. 

PERKINS-GOODWIN  COMPANY 

New  York  —  Lufkin  —  Chicago 


nucleus  of  the  Permian  basin  oil 
and  gas  fields.  Yet,  over  the  same 
period  of  time,  145  of  Texas’  254 
counties  declined  in  population. 
Most  of  the  losers  were  in  the 
farm  belt  of  East  Texas,  where 
mechanization  displaced  farm 
workers. 

Dallas  grew  faster  during  the 
ten-year  census  period  than  any 
other  metropolitan  area  of  equal 
or  greater  population  in  the  United 
States,  but  two  other  Texas  cities 
rose  at  an  even  faster  rate.  Corpus 
Christi,  which  ranked  first  among 
the  140  metropolitan  districts  in 
the  nation  with  a  90%  gain,  and 
Fort  Worth,  eighth  in  the  United 
States.  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and 
Austin  were  not  far  behind. 

Increase  in  Incomes 

The  Texas  market  for  goods  and 
services  has  increased  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  Large¬ 
ly  in  response  to  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  income  payments  to  individ¬ 
uals  in  Texas  rose  272%  between 
1940  and  1950,  about  86%  more 
than  the  national  average.  By 
1952,  the  per  capita  income  of 
Texas  had  reached  1,452,  more 
than  any  other  state  in  the  South¬ 
east  or  Gulf  Southwest,  although 
still  below  the  national  average  of 
1,639  per  person.  Stated  in  relative 
terms,  5.1%  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  lived  in  Texas  in 
1950,  but  they  received  only  4.5% 
of  the  total  personal  income.  Yet 
they  bought  nearly  their  full  share 
(5.0%)  of  the  retail  purchases  in 
the  entire  country,  liie  generally 
lower  level  of  some  living  expenses 
in  Texas  may  account  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  income  payments 
to  individuals  and  the  relatively 
high  volume  of  retail  sales. 

Today,  trade  and  services  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  26%  of  all 
Texas  personal  income,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  payments  for  over  17%. 
But  the  greatest  increase  in  income 
has  been  in  that  from  manufactur¬ 
ing,  1.4%  of  the  state  total  in  1929 
and  now  13%  or  more.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  oil  and  gas  production, 
once  the  mainstays  of  the  Texas 
economy,  are  now  outranked  by 
industrial  payrolls,  which  totaled 
$1.54  billion  last  year,  over  five 
times  the  1940  amount.  The  types 
of  manufacturing  that  dominate 
the  Texas  industrial  scene  are 
characteristically  carried  on  in 
semi-automatic  plants  with  high 
product  value  per  production  work¬ 
er,  and  the  proportion  of  value 
added  by  manufacture  in  Texas  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  second  highest  in  the 
nation. 

Financial  Activity 

Trade  is  even  more  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  than  population  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Texas.  The 
ten  largest  cities  in  the  state  ac¬ 
counted  for  42%  of  the  population 
in  1950,  but  49%  of  all  retail  sales 
were  made  in  those  cities,  and  72% 
of  the  wholesale  sales. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
trends  in  Texas,  particularly  dur- 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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During  the  fifty-year  life  of  SNPA,  Dallas 
has  progressed 


Mr.  Dallas  was  mighty  proud  of  his  town 
as  he  rode  down  its  muddy  streets  fifty 
years  ago.  His  booming  city  had  counted 
42,638  inhabitants  in  1900  and  was  going 
strong.  Capital  was  flowing  iq.  Industry 
was  flourishing.  Why,  his  very  saddle  had 
been  made  here,  for  Dallas  was  the  world’s 
leading  center  of  leather  manufacture. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  Dallas  to  the  city 
which  today  is  making  the  Regulus,  the 
Navy’s  premier  guided  missile,  as  part  of 
an  area  aircraft  industry  which  employs 
47,000  persons. 


Today’s  Dallas  has  been  the  finfincial  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  South  for  nearly  forty  years.  Its 
23  banks  have  resources  of  more  than 
$1,740,000,000.  It  has  home  offices  of  78 
life  and  31  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

Women  make  up  35%  of  the  306,670  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  Dallas  County.  They  keep 
retail  sales  skyrocketing. 

Dallas  and  the  compact  region  it  serves  is 
one  of  the  prime  markets  of  America.  This 
market  is  dominated  by  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  which  has  far  more  circulation  in 
Dallas  County  than  Dallas’  second  news¬ 
paper. 

To  sell  North  Texas,  you  must  sell  Dallas. 
To  sell  Dallas,  you  must  use 


First  in  Dallas  .  .  .  and  Growing 
Nationally  Represented  by  the  Branham  Cow 
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EL  PASO 

Resources  and  Industry 

COPPER — $230,000,000  mined  annually, 
42%  of  U.  S.  production.  Nation’s  largest 
copper  refinery,  $2V$  million  payroll. 

CATTLE — $150,000,000  annually 
COTTON— $125,000,000  in  1952,  4  times 
national  average  yield  per  acre. 

POTASH— $40,000,000  annually,  92%  of 
U.  S.  production,  from  Carlsbad  area. 
NATURAL  GAS — 1.9  billion  cu.  ft.  daily 
serving  West  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California. 

OH^^ver  $1  BILLION  annually  from  great 
Permian  Basin  of  West  Texas  and  N.  Mex. 
SMELTING  —  largest  customs  smelter, 
180,000  tons  annually,  payroll  $3,000,000. 
LUMBER— $57,000,000  annually. 

PEX^ANS— world’s  largest  grove,  96,000  trees, 
yield  over  3,000,000  lbs,  annually. 

FT.  BLISS— headquarters  for  all  Anti-aircraft 
and  guided  missle  training  of  U.  S.  army, 
payroll  over  $80,000,000.  Also  Biggs  Air 
Force  base,  home  of  2  complete  wings  of 
heavy  and  medium  bombers. 

"A  Swell  Place  To  Do  Business" 

El  Paso  Herald-Post 

A  Seri pp$-H award  Newspaper — Evening 

An  Independent  Newspaper — 

Morning  and  Sunday 


TWO  Separate  Newspapers 
3(K  Line  BUYS  BOTH! 


. .  .  ’  " 


The  Southland  Paper  Mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  the  first  of  two  ne^vsprint 
mills  promoted  and  financed  by  Sontfaem  pablishers.  A  third,  the 
new  ^water  mill  now  being  built,  was  made  possible  by  the  con* 
tractural  commitn^ts  signed  by  the  puMishers. 


continued  from  page  162 
ing  the  forties,  has  been  the  in¬ 
crease  in  financial  activity.  During 
those  ten  years,  deposits  in  Texas 
banks  soared  from  $1,757.9  mil¬ 
lion  to  $7,470.6  million.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  life  in¬ 
surance  in  the  state  rose  from  $3,* 
558  million  to  $10,695  million  in 
1951.  And  in  the  latter  year,  $4,- 
360  million  of  life  insurance  was 
in  force  with  the  139  Texas  com¬ 
panies.  Altogether  the  state  has 
578  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  271  insurance 
companies. 

Belief  in  Future 

The  belief  of  Texans  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Texas  is  almost  invariably 
one  of  the  strongest  impressions 
received  by  visitors  from  older, 
more  firmly  settled  regions  of  the 
country.  This  high  hope  is,  in  it¬ 
self,  a  dynamic  factor,  for  it  is 
expressed  every  day  in  new  projects 
designed  and  carried  through  to 
make  better  use  of  the  unique 
endowments  of  Texas.  The  shift 
from  raw  material  production  to 
market-oriented  industries  has  been 
carried  along  by  the  restless  expan¬ 
siveness  of  Texas  business  and  by 
the  singularly  favorable  tax  de¬ 
mands  of  the  state  government. 

With  no  sales  or  income  taxes 
on  the  state  level,  Texans  have  sub¬ 
stantially  more  of  their  income  left 
for  personal  expenses,  savings,  and 
capital  expansion.  This  has  also 
proved  an  attraction  for  industrial 
production  workers.  The  growing 
Texas  labor  pool  offers  more  and 
better  trained  personnel  than  ever 
before  to  staff  newly  established 
plants  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  growing  population 
of  course  compounds  this  trend. 
Following  the  cycle  of  currency 
circulation,  the  increment  of  better 
paid  workers  in  the  state  adds,  year 
by  year,  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
markets  for  all  consumer  products. 

The  natural  attributes  of  Texas 
are  not  entirely  positive  assets. 
The  size  of  the  state  has  led  to 
the  complaint  that  one  can  be 
made  dizzy  by  Lebensraum.  Space 


to  expand  in  is  also  space  that 
must  be  traversed,  and  Texas  has 
effectively  met  the  problem  of 
transportation  across  the  broad  ex¬ 
panses  of  the  state  with  a  heavy 
network  of  air  and  rail  lines  and, 
particularly  noteworthy,  a  high¬ 
way  system  that  is  second  to  none. 

While  the  lack  of  adequate  fresh 
water  for  maximum  industrializa¬ 
tion  may  be  an  inhibiting  factor  in 
some  parts  of  Texas  from  time  to 
time,  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  research  and  technology 
will  solve  the  problem;  already, 
great  strides  have  been  made  in 
irrigation  projects  and  the  efficient 
conservation  and  use  of  water. 
The  dry  climate  that  extends  across 
much  of  the  state  is  not  necessarily 
a  negative  factor,  either.  Dry 
warmth  prevailing  throughout  most 
of  the  year  has  been  a  great  as¬ 
set  to  the  construction  industry, 
not  only  by  extending  the  building 
season  by  several  months,  but  also 
by  making  feasible  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  lightweight,  economical 
structures  in  areas  where  there  is 
little  need  for  heavy  weather¬ 
proofing. 

This  is  particularly  true  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  has  aided  in 
the  development  of  a  major  ocean 
shipping  industry.  With  several 
large-scale  ports  in  operation  year 
around,  Texas  products  can  be 
shipped  by  economical  water  trans¬ 
port  to  Latin  America,  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  nation  via  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 
The  promise  of  sustained  high  out¬ 
put  of  Texas  oil  and  gas  has 
further  encouraged  construction  of 
high-capital  industries  that  demand 
the  prospect  of  long-term  opera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  justify  their  in¬ 
itial  cost. 

Expansion  and  diversification, 
parallel  and  interacting  trends  in 
Texas  agriculture,  mining,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  go  a  long  way  toward  ex¬ 
plaining  the  pride  of  Texans  in 
their  accomplishments  already  real¬ 
ized  and  in  those  that  they  know 
will  be  realized  this  year  or  next, 
or  in  the  decades  to  come. 
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BUSINESS  TBENDS 

*1953  Salas  Manaqamanfs  Survay  of  Buying  Powar 

In  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas . . . 

a  rich  and  productiva  100  county  trading  araa 

prove  that  this  market 
consistently  otters  yon 
more  business!  | 

Tha  business  forecast  is  bright  for  Fort  Worth  and  West  Taxes — an  araa  where  ^ 
people  read  and  believe  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star>Telegram!  Here  are  the  facts  A 
that  prove  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  to  be  a  powerful  buying  empire  .  .  . 
proof  that  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  can  help  YOU  sell  this  market. 


Classification 

1953  Estimate 

POPULATION 

FORT  WORTH 

408,100 

UP 

TRADING  AREA 

1,928,700 

UP 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING 

INCOME 

FORT  WORTH 

$715,807,000 

UP 

TRADING  AREA 

$2,848,613,000 

UP 

RETAIL  SALES 

FORT  WORTH 

$574,468,000  | 

|tJP 

TRADING  AREA 

$2,267,311,000  I 

rup 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 

FORT  WORTH 

$97,0^M»0^ 

MP 

TRADING  AREA 

$505,1||8,000 

UP 

DRUG  SALES 

FORT  WORTH 

$17^8,000 

UP 

TRADING  AREA 

$74048,000 

UP 

FOOD  SALES 

m 

FORT  WORTH 

$1V,641,000 

UP 

TRADING  AREA 

$«,41 3,000 

UP 

FURNITURE-HOUSEHOLDMADIO  SALES 

FORT  WORTH 

A4,91  3,000 

UP 

TRADING  AREA 

n4,550,000 

UP 

GENERAL  MERCHANDH  SALES 

FORT  WORTH 

^■137,608,000 

UP 

TRADING  AREJM 

|■■284,01 0,000 

UP 

I'lge  from  1952 

24,900 

81,700 


^SPTO0,394,000 

[$430,300,000 

$66,436,000 

$170,189,000 

$8,864,000 

$21,749,000 

$1,818,000 

$4,170,000 

$14,456,000 

$39,227,000 

$3,913,000 

$12,397,000 

$10,600,000 

$12,553,000 


Percentage 

Change 


16.2% 

17.7% 

13.0% 

8.0% 

10.0% 

4.4% 

11.5% 

5.9% 

15.3% 

8.8% 

18.6% 

13.4% 


Fort  Worth,  9  o^ot  every  10  families  read  the  Daily  &  Sunday  Star-Telegram 
In  West  lexos^0m  average  county  coverage  is  43.9%  Daily  and  39.4%  Sunday. 

M  TOTAL  NET  PAID  STAR-TELEGRAM  CIRCULATION:! 

/  242,542  223,444  . 

m  (morning  A  evening)  (Sunday) 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTIR,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  ond  National  Advertising  Director 


t ABC  Publisher's  Statement 
March  31.  1952 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

WITHOUT  the  use  of  contests,  schemes  or  premiums . . 

"just  a  good  newspaper" 
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AIRCRAFT  CONSTRUCTION 


The  Souths  Biggest  ‘War  Baby’ 


Slow  in  attaining  flying  speed 
in  the  South,  the  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  really  took  off  during 
World  War  II.  It’s  still  climbing,  i 
in  spite  of  occasional  headwinds, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  to¬ 
day’s  South  boasts  the  second  larg-  : 
est  aircraft  manufacturing  center 
in  the  nation. 

Man’s  centuries-old  dream  of 
propelling  himself  through  the  air 
became  a  reality  in  the  South.  It 
was  on  the  windswept  sand  dunes 
of  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina, 
in  1903,  that  the  Wright  Brothers 
first  flew  their  stick-and-wire  bi¬ 
plane,  ushering  in  the  age  of  pow¬ 
ered  flight.  Like  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
aviation  is  observing  its  golden 
anniversary  in  1953. 

Wright’s  Plans  from  Ohio 
But  reminiscent  of  Henry 
Grady’s  story  about  the  funeral 
of  a  “one-gallus”  Southern  farmer, 
who  was  buried  in  a  coffin  from 
the  North  in  clothes  from  the 
North  beneath  a  tombstone  from 
the  North,  the  Kitty  Hawk  was 
not  made  down  South.  (It  was 
made  in  an  Ohio  bicycle  shop.) 
For  that  matter,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  no  airplanes  were 
made  down  South  for  the  next 
27  years. 

The  East  Coast  dominated  the 
infant  aircraft  industry — ^if  the 
numerous  backyard  builders  could 
be  considered  an  industry — from 
1903-1914.  Most  of  the  14,000 
planes  which  the  United  States 
produced  for  World  War  I  came 
out  of  East  Coast  factories.  Be¬ 
tween  World  Wars  I  and  II,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aircraft  industry — at  least 
the  airframe  manufacturing  por¬ 
tion  of  it — shifted  appreciably  to 
the  West  Coast,  and  by  the  mid¬ 
thirties  California  had  edged  out 
New  York  as  the  leading  plane¬ 
making  state. 

We  should  perhaps  pause  here 
to  point  out  that  this  article  is 
concerned  primarily  with  airframe 
production.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  aircraft 
engines  or  propellers,  which  is  a 
specialized  phase  of  the  aircraft 
industry  that  has  not  yet  invaded 
the  South  to  any  degree. 

Decentralization  for  Defense 
When  World  War  II  flared  in 
Europe  —  and  when  President 
Roosevelt  in  1940  shocked  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  and  the  American 
people  with  his  request  for  50,000 
warplanes — the  industry  did  not 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  huge 

Mr.  Turner  is  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Division  Manager,  Fort 
Worth  Division,  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation. 
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demands  thrust  upon  it.  One  of 
the  solutions  to  the  problem  was 
to  expand  existing  plants.  Another 
solution  was  to  bring  non-aircraft 
companies  into  the  production  pic¬ 
ture.  A  third  solution — and  here’s 
where  the  South  came  in — was  to 
build  new  plants  in  locations  far 
removed  from  the  older  coastal 
centers. 

This  decentralization  of  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  helped  to  solve  labor 
and  housing  problems,  and  it 
avoided  a  greater  concentration  in 
existing  warplane  plants,  some  of 
which  the  government  considered 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack.  By 
1944 — the  peak  year  of  America’s 
warplane  production — ^two-thirds  of 
the  states  and  most  of  the  larger 
cities  were  involved  in  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  kind  or  another. 

States  in  the  SNPA  territory — 
particularly,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina — 


AIICIAri  MANUFACTUIINO 
In  SNrA  TIIIITOiT 


panics  established  one  or  more 
large  divisions  or  branch  plants  in 
“the  interior”  in  1941,  1942,  or 
1943.  All  of  these  distant  plants 
were  government  -  financed,  and 
many  of  them  were  government- 
owned,  but  they  were  all  placed 
under  the  management  of  aircraft 
companies.  Typical  of  these  air¬ 
craft  factories  were  the  Dallas 
plant  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  the  Fort  Worth  plant  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  Tulsa  plant  of  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  and  the  Atlanta 
(Marietta)  plant  of  Bell  Aircraft 
Corporation. 

North  American’s  Plant  A,  near 
Dallas,  went  into  production  in 
April  1941,  and  the  larger  Plant  B 
began  operations  next  door  the 
following  year.  Using  3,000,000 
square  feet  of  enclosed  floor  area, 
and  employing  a  total  of  39,000 
workers  in  the  two  locations  at 
peak  production.  North  American 


received  a  lion’s  share  of  these 
airframe  production  plants  and  air¬ 
craft  modification  centers.  An  ad¬ 
joining  state,  Kansas,  also  fared 
well. 

First  Plant  in  Nashville 
First  warplane  plant  to  be  in¬ 
tentionally  located  in  the  14-state 
SNPA  territory  was  probably  the 
Stinson  Aircraft  Division  of  the 
Aviation  Corporation,  which  se¬ 
lected  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  a 
factory  site.  Completed  early  in 
1940  and  soon  expanded,  the  plant 
built  1,529  A-35  dive  bombers, 
113  P-38  fighters  (under  license 
from  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion),  plus  scores  of  0-49  observa¬ 
tion  planes.  The  plant,  which  later 
became  one  of  the  13  wartime  di¬ 
visions  of  Consolidated  Vultee  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  employed  6,525 
persons  at  its  peak  in  December, 
1943. 

Most  of  the  major  airframe  corn- 


built  approximately  13,000  AT-6 
trainers,  5,000  P-51  fighters,  and 
900  B-24  bombers,  the  latter  under 
license  from  Consolidated  Vultee. 

Largest  Integrated  Aircraft  Factory 

Construction  of  Consolidated 
Vultee’s  Fort  Worth  division  began 
in  April  1941.  Known  as  the 
world’s  largest  integrated  aircraft 
factory,  it  was  completely  air-con¬ 
ditioned  and  completely  window¬ 
less. 

A  year  later  the  first  Fort 
Worth-built  B-24  bomber  rolled 
out  of  the  plant’s  4,000-foot-long 
assembly  building.  Plane  deliveries 
and  employment  soared  rapidly, 
for  urgency  filled  the  air  in  the 
months  following  Pearl  Harbor. 
Nearly  14,000  workers  were  on 
the  job  by  the  end  of  1942,  and 
employment  had  climbed  to  30,609 
persons  by  November  1943.  The 
plant,  with  more  than  3,500,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  pro¬ 


duced  nearly  3,000  B-24  bombers 
and  C-87  transports  by  V-J  Day. 

Douglas  began  operating  its 
newly  erected  Tulsa  division  in 
mid- 1942.  This  plant,  with  more 
than  2,000,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  a  peak  employment  of 
about  24,000,  assembled  952  B-24 
bombers  under  license  from  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee,  built  more  than 
1,200  A-26  bombers  and  600  A-24 
bombers,  and  modified  approxi¬ 
mately  3,700  military  aircraft  of 
various  types. 

Bell’s  Atlanta  (Marietta)  divis¬ 
ion,  completed  in  1943,  built  597 
B-29  bombers  under  license  from 
Boeing  Airplane  Company.  Em¬ 
ployment  climbed  to  nearly  30,000 
in  the  plant,  which  boasted  more 
than  4,000,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Transports  and  Bombers 
Various  other  plants  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  generally 
smaller  than  the  above  named,  al¬ 
so  began  turning  out  warplanes. 

Douglas’  Oklahoma  City  divis¬ 
ion  produced  5,190  C-47  trans¬ 
ports,  employing  more  than  20,000 
persons. 

Consolidated  Vultee’s  New  Or¬ 
leans  division  began  building  PBY 
patrol  bombers  in  1944  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  -  owned  plant  originally 
erected  for  use  by  the  Nash-Kel- 
vinalor  Corporation.  Employment 
reached  6,487  the  following  year. 
The  plant  delivered  197  of  the 
twin-engine  PBY’s. 

New  Orleans  also  had  another 
wartime  producer  of  airplanes— 
Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc.,  which  was 
formed  by  a  shipbuilding  company 
to  manufacture  C-46  transports 
under  license  from  Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation.  Employment  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000. 

Curtiss-Wright’s  Louisville  di¬ 
vision,  which  was  activated  ap¬ 
proximately  7,000  workers. 

Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane 
Corporation  built  105  AT-21  train¬ 
ers  in  a  Burlington,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  plant  during  1942-44.  Em¬ 
ployes  numbered  about  2,500. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation 
also  built  30  of  the  AT-21  twin- 
engine  trainers,  imder  license  from 
Fairchild,  in  a  small  Memphis 
plant  with  approximately  700  em¬ 
ployes. 

Globe  Aircraft  Corporation,  es¬ 
tablished  near  Fort  Worth  in  1941, 
built  600  AT-10  trainers,  employ¬ 
ing  about  2,000  persons. 

Modification  Centers 
Aircraft  modification  centers  al¬ 
so  sprang  up  in  SNPA  territory. 
Consolidated  Vultee,  for  example, 
set  up  one  in  Elizabeth  City,  North 
Carolina,  to  modify  Navy  planes, 
principally  PBY  patrol  bombers. 

(Continued  on  page  168) 
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for  Sunday  driving ...  or 


to  cook  next  Sunday’s 
roast? 


If  a  natural  gas  field  is  discovered,  reservoir 
engineers  immediately  begin  their  studies  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  producing  methods  to  conserve  the 
underground  energy  and  to  obtain  the  maximum 
production  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

If  the  gas  that  is  discovered  is  "wet,”  it  is 
processed  in  gasoline  plants  which  remove  the 
liquid  parts  and  send  them  to  refineries  for  further 
processing  into  motor  fuels  and  aviation  gasolines, 
or  to  petrochemical  plants  to  be  converted  into 
a  long  list  of  useful  chemical  products,  among 
which  are  the  plastics  and  synthetic  fabrics  with 
which  you  are  so  familiar.  "Dry”  gas,  the  residue 
from  gasoline  plants,  and  sometimes  produced 
direct  from  the  gas  held,  is  the  natural  gas  that 
burns  in  literally  millions  of  homes  throughout 
America  and  under  the  boilers  of  thousands  of 
American  industries. 

So,  whether  a  wildcat  well  discovers  oil  for 
gasoline  or  natural  gas  for  the  kitchen  stove,  it 
adds  to  the  available  energy  resources  of  the  most 
highly  mechanized  nation  on  earth;  it  supplies 
products  essential  for  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  high 
living  standards;  it  gives  additional  strength  to 
measures  for  National  Defense. 


Most  people  think  only  of  gasolines,  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  fuel  oils  when  the  petroleum  industry 
is  mentioned.  The  fact  is,  practically  all  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  are  also  natural  gas  producers.  So  today  the 
driller  of  a  wildcat,  or  exploratory  well,  calls  his 
ventiu'e  successful  if  the  well  discovers  either  oil 
or  gas. 

If  it  is  an  oil  well,  then  he  has  helped  to 
supply  the  country’s  increasing  needs  for  oil  and 
oil  products;  if  it  is  a  gas  well,  he  has  discovered 
additional  supplies  of  an  efficient,  economical  fuel 
for  household  and  industrial  use. 

Beginning  with  the  location  of  the  well, 
advanced  geological  and  geophysical  studies  of 
underground  formations  aid  in  the  selection  of 
likely  oil  or  gas  producing  areas,  but  still  the  odds 
against  a  wildcat  well  producing  either  gas  or 
oil  are  eight  to  one. 
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The  company  established  another 
in  Louisville  to  modify  B-24 
bombers  and  A-35  dive  bombers. 
The  Bechtel-McCone  Corporation, 
a  West  Coast  heavy  construction 
firm,  set  up  a  center  in  Birming¬ 
ham  which  modified,  among  other 
airplanes,  B-24  bombers  and  P-38 
fighters.  Some  of  the  airframe 
production  plants  handled  aircraft 
modification  as  a  sideline. 

By  January  1944,  when  Amer¬ 
ica’s  aircraft  industry  had  become 
the  greatest  manufacturing  effort 
the  world  had  ever  known,  the  14- 
state  SNPA  territory  was  playing 
a  key  role  in  national  defense. 
Nearly  140,000  persons — or  15% 
of  the  national  total — were  em¬ 
ployed  in  airframe  production 
plants  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
These  plants  contained  20%  of 
the  nation’s  airframe  floor  space. 
By  war’s  end,  they  had  produced 
close  to  35,000  fly-away  military 
aircraft,  not  counting  equivalent 
planes  delivered  as  spare  parts. 

Post-War  Doldrums 

When  the  shooting  stopped, 
however,  and  an  uneasy  peace 
settled  upon  the  world,  warplane 
contracts  in  the  South  and  else¬ 
where  were  promptly  cancelled. 
From  a  production  rate  of  96,000 
warplanes  in  1944,  the  industry 
as  a  whole  shrank  to  a  production 
rate  of  only  1,669  military  aircraft 
in  1946.  The  South’s  new-found 
industry  almost  came  to  a  grinding 
halt. 

The  aircraft  modification  cen¬ 
ters,  of  course,  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  did  most  of  the  air¬ 
frame  production  and  assembly 
plants  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Some  of  the  factories  switched 
over  to  other  types  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  Nashville  plant,  for 
instance,  began  turning  out  dur¬ 
able  consumer  goods. 

Fortunately  for  the  South’s  in¬ 
dustrial  economy,  however,  some 
of  these  war-born  plants  weathered 
the  storm  of  demobilization  and 
contract  cancellations. 

A  prime  example  is  Consolidated 
Vultee’s  (Convair’s)  Fort  Worth 
division,  which  continued  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  intercontinental 
B-36  bomber  after  V-J  Day.  The 
plant’s  employment  dropped  to  a 
low  of  6,415  in  late  1945,  how¬ 
ever,  before  turning  upward  as 
B-36  production  began.  Then  em¬ 
ployment  increased  space  to  fill 
Air  Force  orders  for  B-36’s.  The 
plant  reached  the  high  point  of  its 
employment — 31,000 — in  1951. 

In  that  same  year  Convair’s  Fort 
Worth  division  announced  that  it 
had  been  awarded  a  development 
contract  for  America’s  first  atomic- 
powered  airplane.  The  following 
year  marked  the  first  flight  of  the 
Fort  Worth-built  YB-60,  experi¬ 
mental  eight-jet  sweptwing  bomber. 

Supersonic  Bomber  Design 

Early  in  1953  the  Air  Force 
announced  that  Convair’s  Fort 
Worth  division  had  been  awarded 


a  design  contract  for  a  supersonic 
bomber,  to  be  produced  under  a 
“weapons  system  concept”  unique 
in  the  aircraft  industry.  This  year 
also  the  plant  received  an  Air 
Force  contract  calling  for  it  to 
handle  the  modernization  and 
heavy  maintenance  of  the  Air 
Force’s  fleet  of  B-36’s  for  the  next 
several  years,  long  after  B-36  pro¬ 
duction  ends  in  late  1954. 

Current  employment  is  20,000. 
Enclosed  floor  area  now  consists 
of  4,550,000  square  feet.  The  an¬ 
nual  payroll  this  year  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $90,000,000, 
bringing  the  plant’s  total  payroll 
for  the  past  twelve  years  to  $632,- 
000,000. 

In  1945,  Convair  began  operat¬ 
ing  another  division  in  Texas,  at 
Daingerfield.  Known  as  the  Navy’s 
Ordnance  Aerophysics  Laboratory, 
and  employing  several  hundr^ 
persons,  the  plant  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of 
ramjet  engines  for  supersonic 
guided  missiles. 

Rebirth  of  Industry' 

There  were  other  signs,  too. 
that  the  aircraft  industry  had  come 
South  to  stay. 

When  North  American  closed  its 
plants  in  Dallas  after  World  War 
II,  two  former  officials  of  the 
company  organized  Temco  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  leased  the  A 
plant,  and  obtained  whatever  kind 
of  aircraft  business  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  including  a  contract 
from  Globe  Aircraft  Corporation 
for  production  of  1,000  personal 
airplanes.  This  latter  contract  al¬ 
most  ended  Temco’s  history  forth¬ 
with,  for  Globe  went  bankrupt 
shortly  thereafter.  Temco  sur¬ 
vived,  however,  and  landed  sub¬ 
stantial  orders  for  modification  and 
conversion  of  various  civilian  and 
military  aircraft.  It  then  obtained 
subcontracts  with  five  major  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers  for  production 
of  parts  and  components. 

About  this  time,  Temco  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt 
Luscombe  Airplane  Company, 
which  had  moved  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  Garland,  Texas,  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  1951,  Temco  leased 
Majors  Field,  at  Greenville,  Texas, 
and  centered  its  overhaul  and  con¬ 
version  activity  there,  leaving  the 
Dallas  and  Garland  plants  free  for 
fabrication  and  assembly. 

The  company  has  developed  one 
of  its  own  designs,  the  T-35  mili¬ 
tary  trainer,  to  the  flight  demon¬ 
stration  stage,  and  currently  plans 
to  develop  other  aircraft  models. 

Employment  has  risen  from  592 
in  1946  to  about  6,500  today. 
Total  payroll  for  the  ffiree  plants, 
which  contain  a  total  of  1,5  80,000 
square  feet  of  enclosed  floor  space, 
is  estimated  to  be  $30,000,000  for 
1953. 

Advantages  for  Plane  Making 

Other  aircraft  companies  —  old 
established  ones  and  newly  fornaed 
ones  —  began  seriously  thinking 
about  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  for  air¬ 
craft  manufacturing — decentralizt- 
{Continued  on  page  170) 
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tion  as  a  defense  measure  in  event 
of  war,  ideal  flying  weather,  wide- 
open  spaces  for  plants  and  run¬ 
ways,  low  maintenance  costs,  and 
an  excellent  labor  supply. 

Tn  1948,  Chance  Vought  Air¬ 
craft  of  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
was  selected  by  the  Navy  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Naval  Industrial  Reserve 
plant  near  Dallas — the  Plant  B 
used  by  North  American  to  pro¬ 
duce  B-24  bombers  during  the  war. 
Chance  Vought’s  transfer  from 
Connecticut  to  Texas  was  perhaps 
the  largest  industrial  move  ever 
made  in  this  country,  involving  a 
1,687-mile  shift  of  27,077.078 
pounds  of  machinery  and  1.300 
key  employes  and  their  families. 
The  move  was  officially  complet¬ 
ed  on  July  1,  1949,  when  the  last 
of  1,006  freight  cars  jolted  to  a 
stop  on  a  siding  behind  the  Dallas 
plant. 

While  the  move  was  being  made. 
Chance  Vought  carried  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  F4U  and  F6U  fighters  in 
both  the  Connecticut  and  Texas 
plants.  Currently,  Chance  Vought 
is  producing  the  F7U  twin-jet 
fighter  and  the  Regulus  guided  mis¬ 
sile.  Next  on  the  production  line 
will  be  the  A2U,  an  attack  version 
of  the  sweptwing  F7U,  and  a  new 
Navy  day  fighter.  Chance  Vought 
is  also  building  components,  under 
subcontracts,  for  other  aircraft 
companies. 

This  year  the  company  will  pay 
$50,000,000  to  more  than  12,500 
employees,  and  hiring  is  continu¬ 
ing.  Chance  Vought  utilizes  2,- 
125,000  square  feet  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  office  space  and  has  a  con¬ 
struction  program  under  way  to 
provide  additional  floor  area. 

Helicopters  Come  South 

In  1951,  the  “whirlybirds”  flew 
South.  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 
broke  ground  for  a  helicopter  plant 
near  Fort  Worth  in  May  1951  and 
shortly  thereafter  began  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  all  its  helicopter  operations 
from  Buffalo  to  Fort  Worth.  Some 
350  families  moved  from  New 
York  to  Bell’s  helicopter  division 
in  Texas. 

Catching  the  Texas  spirit.  Bell 
built  more  helicopters  in  Fort 
Worth  in  1952  than  any  company 
had  ever  before  constructed  in  a 
single  year. 

Employment  at  the  division  now 
totals  3,700  persons.  Annual  pay¬ 
roll  is  an  estimated  $15,000,000. 
Total  floor  space  at  the  helicopter- 
producing  factory  is  266,200 
square  feet.  Adjacent  to  the  build¬ 
ings  is  Texas’  first  heliport. 

Bell’s  Model  47,  which  was 
awarded  the  world’s  first  helicopter 
license,  is  in  production  for  com¬ 
mercial  operators.  The  H-13,  a 
single-rotor  three-place  helicopter, 
is  being  built  for  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army.  Recently 
placed  into  production  for  the 
Navy  is  the  HSL,  a  twin-rotor  anti¬ 
submarine  helicopter. 
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Research  and  development  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  Fort  Worth  plant  in¬ 
cludes  work  on  a  convertiplane — 
a  radical-type  aircraft  which  can 
take  off  and  land  vertically  like  a 
helicopter  but  which  can  fly  hori¬ 
zontally  at  speeds  comparable  to 
those  of  fixed-wing  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  developing  and 
producing  rotary-wing  aircraft  in 
Fort  Worth,  Bell  builds  jet  engine 
nacelles  for  Convair  and  Boeing 
in  the  old  Globe  Aircraft  plant, 
which  Bell  leased  early  in  1951. 
At  Globe,  Bell  also  conducts  a  hel¬ 
icopter  school  for  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel. 

2nd  Largest  Aircraft  Center 

This  postwar  influx  of  aircraft 
companies,  added  to  Convair’s 
huge  Fort  Worth  plant  which  has 
been  in  continuous  production 
since  1942,  made  the  Fort  Worth- 
Dallas  area  the  second  largest  air¬ 
craft  manufacturing  center  in  the 
United  States,  exceeded  only  by 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Aircraft 
plants  in  the  two-city  metropolitan 
area  currently  employ  about  45,- 
000,  have  annual  payrolls  amount¬ 
ing  to  at  least  $185,000,000,  and 
contain  nearly  200  acres  of  en¬ 
closed  floor  space. 

Adding  to  the  area’s  potential 
in  aircraft  manufacturing  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors’  dual-purpose  plant 
now  nearing  completion  east  of 
Fort  Worth,  in  Arlington.  This 
plant  is  for  automobile  assembly 
at  present  but  is  designed  so  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  can  be  quickly 
converted  to  military  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction. 

Aircraft  subcontractors,  modifi¬ 
cation  and  overhaul  companies, 
and  supporting  industries  have 
gradually  increased  in  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  area  during  the  past 
12  years  and  are  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  now,  foreshadowing  a  major 
field  of  growth  for  the  area.  These 
companies  are  too  numerous  to 
list,  but  typical  examples  include 
Intercontinental  Manufacturing 
Corporation  at  Garland  and  Brady 
Aviation  Corporation  at  Brady, 
both  major  aircraft  subcontractors; 
Southwest  Airmotive  Company  at 
Dallas,  one  of  the  largest  aircraft 
maintenance  and  overhaul  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  country;  Marine  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  Fort  Worth, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  aircraft 
research  as  well  as  aircraft  sub¬ 
contracts;  and  the  Dallas  plant  of 
Collins  Radio,  which  produces  air¬ 
craft  radio  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment. 

Some  idea  of  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  airframe  production  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fact  that  Convair, 
in  its  B-36  program  alone,  has 
nearly  600  subcontracts  and  sup¬ 
pliers  scattered  through  the  14- 
state  SNPA  area. 

Tulsa  Area 

A  similar,  although  somewhat 
smaller,  industrial  complex  exists 
around  Douglas’  Tulsa  division.  A 
good  example  here  is  the  long- 
{Continued  on  page  172) 
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Circulation 

When  you  think  of  the  South  one  out*  think  that  the  most  aggressive  paper 
standing  fact  emerges. . .the  tremen*  carries  the  greatest  advertising 
dous  growth  of  recent  years... new  impact. 

found  vitality!  In  Houston,  alone,  the  When  you  think  of  the  "new  South" 
population  has  grown  three  times  —Houston  in  particular— think  of  the 
faster  than  the  national  average  since  Post  and  its  phenomenal  growth  in 
1940.  And  the  paper  that’s  keeping  in  recent  years.  And  we’re  still  going 
step  is  easiest  to  be  singled  out  by  its  strong! 

own  growth  figures.  We  are  proud  of  Our  new  four  million  dollar  plant 
the  fact  that  our  increase  in  circula*  ...with  its  ultra-modern  presses  will 
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established  Spartan  Aircraft  Com¬ 
pany,  which  does  airframe  and 
engine  overhaul  and  aircraft  con¬ 
version.  Lwkheed’s  Atlanta  (Mari¬ 
etta)  division  is  likewise  surround¬ 
ed  by  supporting  industries.  And 
elsewhere  in  the  South  are  sizable 
aircraft  subcontractors  and  modifi¬ 
cation  plants — such  as  the  Crosley 
division  of  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corporation  in  Nashville,  a  major 
aircraft  subcontractor,  and  Hayes 
Aircraft  Corporation  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  which  has  moved  into  the  old 
Bechtel-McCone  plant  to  do  air¬ 
craft  modification  for  the  Air 
Force. 

Idle  Plants  Ke-Opened 

Tulsa  and  Atlanta  came  back 
into  the  aircraft  production  picture 
following  the  outbreak  of  Korean 
hostilities  in  June  1950 — a  month. 


incidentally,  when  the  nation’s  en¬ 
tire  industry  delivered  only  215 
military  planes.  Idle  aircraft  plants 
in  the  South  and  elsewhere  were 
reopened,  and  plants  in  operation 
were  asked  to  step  up  their  output 
as  the  government  hurried  to  bol¬ 
ster  warplane  production  that  had 
fallen  to  dangerously  low  levels 
between  VJ-Day  and  Korea. 

Spurred  by  Korean  War 

In  late  1950,  Douglas  Aircraft 
was  given  a  contract  to  reactivitate 
the  Tulsa  plant  which  it  had  closed 
down  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  plant  tooled  up  to  build  the 
B-47  six-jet  bomber  under  license 
from  Boeing  Airplane  Company. 
Currently,  B-47’s  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  modified  at  the  Tulsa 
plant,  which  is  also  making  com¬ 
ponents  and  subassemblies  for  the 
B-66  bomber  and  the  C-124  trans¬ 
port. 

Approximately  12,000  employes 
at  the  Tulsa  division  will  share 


this  year’s  estimated  payroll  of  The  Aero  Design  and  Enginecr- 
$50,000,00.  ing  Company,  which  moved  to 

In  January,  1951  Lockheed  Air-  Oklahoma  City  in  1951  from  Cali- 
craft  Corporation  reopened  the  fornia,  placed  its  twin-engine  Aero 
Atlanta  (Marietta)  plant  operated  Commander  into  production  and 
by  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  dur-  to  date  has  delivered  nearly  100 
ing  World  War  II.  The  plant  be-  of  the  planes.  Anderson,  Green- 
gan  modifying  B-29  bombers —  wood  and  Company  of  Houston 
some  of  which  had  perhaps  been  has  temporarily  suspended  produc- 
built  there  by  Bell  a  few  years  be-  tion  of  its  AG- 14  pusher-type 
fore — and  began  tooling  up  to  pro-  plane  in  order  to  expand  its  mili- 
duce  the  B-47  jet  bomber.  The  tary  aircraft  work.  Earlier  this 
B-47’s  are  now  coming  off  the  year,  Mooney  Aircraft  Company 
Marietta  assembly  line,  and  pro-  moved  its  operations  from  Kansas 
ductioR  is  under  way  on  the  C-130  to  Kerrville,  Texas,  where  the 
turboprop  transport.  single-place  Mooney  Mite  (Model 

Current  employment  at  the  18)  is  in  production  and  the  four- 
Georgia  plant  is  14,000,  with  an  place  Model  20  is  undergoing  flight 
annual  payroll  of  approximately  tests.  Riley  Aviation  Manufac- 
$50,000,000.  turing  Company  of  Fort  Lauder- 

_  ,  _  dale,  Florida,  is  converting  Navion 

Personal  Planes,  Too  personal  planes  to  twin-engine 

The  South  is  also  engaged  in  the  power, 
development  and  manufacture  of  ‘  Diverafied  Output 

personal  planes,  although  not  on 

a  scale  in  keeping  with  its  produc-  ^  spread  from  the  78^ 

tion  of  military  aircraft.  pound  Mite  personal  plane  to  the 

358,000-pound  B-36  bomber,  but 
.  ^  these  two  airplanes  indicate  the  di¬ 

versity  of  aircraft  manufacturing 
and  development  in  today’s  South. 
.  Swift  jet  bombers  and  fighters, 

J  atomic-powered  aircraft,  trainers, 

I  guided  missiles,  helicopters,  con- 

vertiplanes,  turboprop  transports, 
supersonic  bombers — all  these  in 
addition  to  personal  aircraft  and 
the  world’s  largest  bombers — that’s 
the  plane-making  picture  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  this  year  as 
aviation  observes  its  golden  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  aircraft  industry,  of  course, 
in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  may 
have  to  tighten  its  beltframes  oc¬ 
casionally,  depending  upon  the 
darkness  of  tomorrow’s  war  clouds 
and  whether  the  United  States 
jeopardizes  national  defense  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  In  view  of 
the  commanding  position  airpower 
has  gained  in  world  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  and  as  long  as  there  are  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world  which  respect 
nothing  but  force,  the  United 
States  will  probably  not  let  the 
aircraft  industry  disintegrate  the 
way  it  did  following  two  world 
wars. 

The  South’s  many  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  plane-making  prac¬ 
tically  insure  it  a  sizable  aircraft 
industry,  at  least  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.  Undoubtedly  and 
rapidly,  the  South  has  acquired  an 
industry  with  wings. 

■ 

Growth  Indicator 

Indicating  the  South’s  expanding 
industrial  capacity  is  the  increas¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
^  ciation  of  Science  and  Industry 

*  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

I  SASI’s  expanding  research  and  in¬ 

formation  service  has  produced 
some  250  reports  during  the  period 
1949-52 — an  average  of  more  than 
one  report  per  week.  Because  of 
the  growing  volume  of  information 
available,  the  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  summary  of  these  reports, 
for  members  and  prospective  mem* 
:  — :  -1— L  '  .L  bers. 
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WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

growing  faster  than  fabulous  texas  itself. 
1953  metropolitan  wichita  falls  population  107,200* 
up  46%  since  1 940  u.  s.  census. 


WHEAT 


COTTON 


13>Coniity  A.B.C.  Retail  Trading  Zone 

POPULATION  1953*  234,500 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  1952*  $255,176,000 

FOOD  STORE  SALES  1952*  54,528,000 

DRUG  STORE  SALES  1952*  8,207,000 

GROSS  CASH  FARM  INCOME  1952*  122,480,000 


served  by  the  wichita  falls 


TIMES  &  RECORD  NEWS 

daily  circulation  over  54,000 

represented  by  the  katz  agency,  inc. 

'Data  CompiUd  From  1953  Salat  Managamant  Survay  of  Buying  Powar. 
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ABC  AVERAGE  NET  PAID 

CIRCULATION  BY  QUARTERS 

San  Antonio  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspapers.  1948-1953 


in  SAN  ANTONIO 

we  deliver 

CIRCULATION 

like  this 

< - 

ADVERTISERS 
GET  RESULTS 


place  their 

LINAGE 

like  this 

I 

FIRST  8  MONTHS  1953  vs  1952  (Lines) 

Media  Records 

RETAIL  GENERAL 
LIGHT  (E)  ..Gain  416,978  Gain  345,837 
NEWS  (E)  ..Loss  824,004  Loss  90,472 
EXPRESS  (M)  Loss  274,931  Gain  44,670 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

(Exclusive  of  all  Sunday  Supplements) 

LIGHT . 1,560,743  GAIN 

EXPRESS  and  NEWS . 1,871,068  LOSS 

(Optional  Combination) 

ECONOMY?  .  .  .  The  Light  delivers  complete  cov¬ 
erage — more  circulation  in  the  City  Zone  alone  than 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  Express  or  News  ...  at  THE 
LOWEST  MILLINE  for  net  unduplicated  circulation. 

Ask  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
to  bring  you  up-to-date  on  covering  San  Antonio. 


Largest  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  South  Texas 
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CHEMICALS 


Amazing  Expansion  of  Industry 


An  industrial  directory  pub-  Tlv  H  Mririnl*»v  Conw«v  aluminum  ore,  and  Tennessee  holds 

lished  in  the  South  50  years  ago  ^  ^  "  Y  national  leadership  in  output  of 

listed  no  chemical  industries  as  .  elemental  phosphorus, 

such.  Newspaper  writers  who  the  Southern  states.  Another  vital  Southern  chemical  Several  hundred  million  dollars 

found  significance  in  the  first  ship-  2.  Chemical  employment  is  in-  product  is  fertilizer,  in  which  the  are  being  invested  in  expansion  of 

ment  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  creasing  faster  in  the  South  than  region  out-produces  the  nation,  the  South’s  aluminum-producing 

from  Texas  or  in  the  successful  in  any  other  area.  The  region  now  Florida  and  Tennessee  set  the  pace  facilities  and  when  all  new  plants 

operation  of  a  small  paper  mill  at  employs  more  than  11,000  profes-  in  phosphate  output,  while  Mary-  are  in  operation,  Arkansas,  Lou- 
Pensacola  were  regarded  as  dream-  sional  chemists.  land  is  a  leader  in  mixed  fertilizer  isiana,  and  Texas  will  account  for 

ers.  3.  Membership  in  the  American  production.  40%  of  the  national  output. 

What  a  contrast  today!  The  Chemical  Society  is  increasing  The  South  also  is  a  national  Moreover,  Florida,  Texas,  Lou- 

chemical  industry  of  the  nation  is  faster  in  the  South  than  in  any  leader  in  production  of  vegetable  isiana,  Virginia,  and  North  Carol- 

now  growing  faster  than  any  other  other  area.  The  South  showed  a  oils.  The  region  has  always  been  ina  are  the  nation’s  top  sources  of 

major  industry  and  its  expansion  47.7%  pin  from  1947  to  1952.  the  major  source  of  cottonseed  vital  titanium  ore.  In  magnesium 

is  greatest  in  the  South.  Chemical  4.  Scientific  research,  mainly  and  peanut  oil  and  in  recent  years  output,  Texas  leads  the  nation,  and 

industries  are  the  new  giants  of  chemical,  is  expanding  more  rapid-  has  begun  to  crush  soya  beans  and  in  zinc  and  lead  ore  Oklahoma  is 
the  Southern  economy  and  business  Iv  in  fhc  South  than  elsewhere,  other  oilseeds.  In  manufacture  of  the  top  producer.  The  only  tin 
analysts  predict  tremendous  addi-  fhe  region  added  103  new  labs  or  vital  tung  oil,  Mississippi  leads  the  smelter  in  the  United  States  is 
tional  growth.  major  units  last  year.  nation,  with  Florida  holding  sec- 

Raes  to  Riches  Saga  circulation  of  Southern  ond  place. 

T-.  .  ,  .u  j  1  c  Chemical  Industry,  a  regional  pub-  The  South  also  produces  most  of 

This  stoiT-the  development  of  ^  from  1,000  in  the  nation’s  requirements  for  naVal 

the  chemical  industry  m  the  >  j  t- 


located  in  Texas. 

Large  Investments 
Of  special  significance  to  the  re¬ 
gion  is  the  fact  that  the  chemical 


South-^  rrLgs  t^rkhes  saga  "  1949  to  more  than  5,000  this  year,  stores-turpentine,.  rosin  and  their  upwards  of  $3^- 

the  best  American  tradit--  8''eater  than  the  circulation  derivatives.  Georgia  is  the  leading  r«*r  pmnlovee  in  nroduction 

well  as  a  remarkable  case 
in  resource  utilization. 

The  South  has  always  had 


American  tradition  as  i-ia..  i..v  v..v.u.ai.v/..  ^ qqq  employee  in  production 

tradition,  as  producer  and  supplies  many  for-  I 

iiioLVfi/  _  cnprial  rnpmiral  npinc  Pian 


ing  special  chemical  fields. 

6.  DuPont  has  built  almost  all 
,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  of  its  new  plants  in  the  South 

great  potential  for  chemical  manii-  ^j,rld  War  II  and  now  has 

factur^  Shipments  of  phosphate  20  large  plants  operating  in  9 

Southern  states. 

in  1900.  In  the  same  year  the 


eign  markets. 

Gains  in  Synthetics 
The  South  is  also  gaining  leader¬ 
ship  in  synthetic  textiles.  Experts 
predict  that  annual  volume  will 


average  of  more  than  $4,000  per 
year.  Many  of  these  workers  in 
Southern  states  are  recruited  from 
tenant  farm  jobs  where  they  have 
used  inexpensive  tools  to  earn  a 


Americus  Oil  Company,  in  South 
Georgia,  shipped  a  trainload — 825 
tons — of  cottonseed  meal  to  Ger¬ 
many.  More  than  $12  million 
worth  of  naval  stores,  including 
rosin  and  turpentine,  were  shipped 


Important  Industries 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  most  important  processing 
industries: 

The  South  is  rapidly  gaining  na- 


increase  from  400  million  pounds  few  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The 
in  1953  to  750  million  pounds  by  result  is  greatly  increased  income 
1960.  Most  new  plants  will  be  built  for  them  and  for  the  region. 


the  South,  to  be  near  both 
sources  of  raw  chemical  materials 
and  the  mills  which  convert  the 


The  most  optimistic  Southern 
prognosticators  of  50  years  ago 
could  not  in  their  wildest  dreams 
have  foreseen  the  pattern  of  re- 


tional  leadership  in  the  manufac-  fibers  into  fabrics, 
through  the  port  at  Savannah^  in  f^re  of  paper  and  pulp.  Some  69  Kentucky  is  the  nation’s  leading  cent  developments.  Entire  new  in 
1901.  Other  early  reports  reveal  iarge  mills  having  a  daily  capacity  producer  of  whiskey  and  distilled  dustries  have  been  created.  Im- 
small-scale  mineral  processing  of  nearly  30,000  tons  are  in  oper-  spirits.  The  nation’s  soft  drink  in¬ 
operations  in  several  Southern  ation  or  under  construction.  Of  dustry  got  its  start  in  Atlanta  and 

states.  course,  the  major  factors  in  the  the  South  produces  a  large  volume 

Thus,  the  South  had  an  abund-  growth  of  this  industry  are  the  of  carbonated  beverages, 

ance  of  raw  materials  for  chemical  South’s  great  forests  and  a  mild  Already,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
utilization.  There  was  also  a  great  climate  which  permits  rapid  re-  Georgia  and  Virginia  are  the  top  rectory  lists  only  2  wagon  manu- 

supply  of  clear  fresh  process  water  placement  of  trees.  states  in  production  of  bauxite,  or  facturers,  but  gives  3  huge  plants 


mense  plants  make  new  products 
by  processes  never  before  known. 

For  example,  in  1900  wagon 
assembly  was  a  big  business.  In 
1953,  the  Southern  Industrial  Di- 


and  a  large  consuming  population 
Inexpensive  water  transportation 
served  many  areas  then  as  it  does 
today. 

Vast  Expansion 

But  the  South  lacked  technical 
“know-how”  —  the  all-important 
factor  in  complex  chemical  indus¬ 
tries.  This  was  realized  by  a  few 
pioneers,  but  several  decades  were 


RESEARCH 


Key  to  Progress 


producing  atomic  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials. 

Petrochemicals,  plastics,  rubber, 
synthetic  fibers,  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers,  insecticides  and  a  host  of 
other  industrial  chemicals  have 
made  impressive  entrances  on  the 


“Let  us  train  fewer  young  men  only  $60,000  worth  of  equipment.  South’s  economic  stage, 
to  spout  political  ‘flub-dub’  and  Graduate  training  leading  to  the  New  Products  Foreseen 

more  who  will  be  qualified  to  man-  PhD  degree  in  such  vital  fields  as  Synthetic  oil  of  spearmint  is  be- 
required  to  develop  widespread  use  industrial  enterprises.  Let  us  chemistry  and  physics  was  not  ing  refined  from  waste  orange  peels 
of  applied  industrial  science.  When  technical  available  at  Georgia  Tech  or  at  new  Florida  juice  concentrate 

this  finally  was  achieved— mostly  ”  Southern  schools.  plants.  Perfumes  and  other  chem- 

in  the  past  decade _ the  South  ^i'i®  proposal  was  made  50  years  Scientific  Progress  icals  are  being  extracted  from  old 

amazed  itself  and  the  nation.  These  ^8°  i’y  ^  Georgia  businessman.  Moreover,  the  Southern  business-  pine  stumps  dug  from  Georgia 

rather  startling  figures  tell  the  Gordon,  who  headed  the  man  of  50  years  ago  could  hope  forests.  A  multi  -  million  -  dollar 

story:  Columbus  Manufacturing  Com-  for  little  outside  help  in  solving  plant  in  Memphis  manufactures 

1.  Almost  exactly  one-half  of  pany.  In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  his  technical  problems.  No  signif-  nylon  intermediates  from  old  oat 
all  new  chemical  plants  approved  'i'®  acceptance  of  this  idea  may  icant  consulting  laboratories  were  hulls  and  corn  cobs.  A  firm  in 
in  the  current  defense  mobiliza-  t’een  the  key  to  Southern  established  in  the  South  for  sever-  Virginia  presses  chemically-treated 

tion  program  have  been  located  in  Progress.  al  decades.  sawdust  into  parts  for  fine  furni- 

_  Half  a  century  ago,  only  a  hand-  Because  the  South  of  50  years  ture. 


Mr.  Conway  Is  Director  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Science 


this  page. 


ful  of  men  in  the  South  were 
aware  of  the  importance  of  science 
in  developing  the  region.  The 


ago  lacked  applied  science,  its  eco-  There  are  similar  stories 

nomy  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  throughout  the  South.  &ience  is  at 

»nH  in<iiic#rv  o  A  I  17 JO  c  *"  ucvciupiiig  me  rcgiuii.  me  region  used  brawn  instead  of  work  converting  plentiful  natur^ 

die  Jou^lnf  South’s  largest  technical  school,  brains  to  earn  its  living,  and  that  materials  into  useful  and  profitable 

He  is  author  of  both  articles  on  Georgia  Tech,  had  only  400  stu-  was  a  difficult,  unrewarding  ap-  new  products  for  the  markets  of 

dents,  and  its  most  important  de-  proach.  Resources  were  wasted,  f^e  nation.  The  Southern  Associa- 
partment — textile  engineering — ^had  (Continued  on  page  176)  {Continued  on  page  176) 
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Markets 


AUSTIN 

Fastest  growing  market  in  fast 
growing  Texas!  1950  census  figures 
show  Austin  growing  at  the  rate  of 
50.1%.  Capital  of  Texas,  seat  of 
Federal  government  offices  for  the 
State,  and  primary  trade  center  for 
eight  surrounding  counties  with  a 
combined  population  of  one  mil¬ 
lion!  A  remarkably  well-balanced 
economy  .  .  .  not  subject  to  wide 
fluctuations  of  industrialized  or 
heavily  agricultural  areas.  Tell 
your  story  effectively  in  the  only 
daily  in  the  greater  Austin  trade 
area  .  .  . 

Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 


WACO 

Trading  center  of  a  10-county 
area,  this  market,  by  virtue  of  its 
broadly  varied  sources  of  income, 
is  considered  the  finest  test  nutr- 
ket  in  the  South!  Industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  livestock  and  military  ($17 
millions  annual  Air  Force  payroll) 
combine  to  stabilize  the  economy 
in  Texas’  ninth  largest  city.  Trans¬ 
fer  this  stability  to  your  sales 
progress  by  including  Waco  on 
your  next  schedule.  97%  of  the 
families  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Waco  read  .  .  . 

Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times-Herald 


PORT  ARTHUR 

Home  of  a  $100  millions  annual 
pay  roll,  this  thriving  nmrket  has 
one  of  the  highest  per  family  ef¬ 
fective  buying  incomes  in  the 
South  .  .  .  $6,649*  per  family!  The 
Port  Arthur  market  needs  your 
product  .  .  .  and  you  need  to  get 
your  story  across  to  the  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  market!  95%  of  families  in 
the  Port  Arthur  metropolitan  area 
read  the  News  .  .  .  44.4%  of  local 
retail  food  merchants  advertise  in 
the  News  .  .  .  make  sure  your  next 
schedule  includes  insertions  in  . . . 

Port  Arthur 
News 

('Sales  Management) 


Represented  NotioneHy  By 

Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney,  Inc. 
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OUR  CLIENTS 
ARE  LEADERS 
IN  THEIR 


FIELDS 


w  THEIR 
COPY  SELLS 
BECAUSE  IT’S 
PROPERLY 
PLANNED 
TO  SELL 


ALL 

NATIONAL  MEDIA 
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SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


RESEARCH  ^  breath-takingly  large 

plant  in  which  the  basic  materials 
continued  from  page  174  worlds  most  deadly  weap- 

Men  worked  long  hours.  Profits  hydrogen  boml^are  now 

were  small.  And  the  most  lucrative  manufactured.  The  farmers 

c  .  ,  .  ..  .  .  and  tenants  who  have  worked  the 

fimshmg  operations  were  earned 

on  by  manufacturers  in  other  re- 

Cions  where  there  was  more  tech-  «  j  .u 


^  u  *u  ♦  u  otit  to  make  room  for  the  con-  s 

cions  where  there  was  more  tech-  .  j  .u  *  •  ^ 

’ll  u  j  1  struction  engineers  and  the  atomic  = 

meal  know-how  and  more  capital.  ~ 

A  glimpse  of  some  of  the  tech-  'ru  *  u  u  •  *  ^ 

atom  bomb  remains  a  top  — 
nological  activities  in  the  region  .  •  *  •  u  ^ 

*  j  ^  *u  r  -j  ^  military  project  in  Dixie.  The  huge  & 

oak  Ridge  ^-12  electromagnetic  ^ 
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rama  of  scientific  progress  that  is 
truly  remarkable. 


separation  and  K-25  gaseous  dif¬ 
fusion  plants,  which  refine  fission- 


OaI-  ^  a.  ludivril  UiaillS.  WlllWIl  ICIlllC  I1991U11* 

Southern  industries  now  operate  «ui  it  •  L  r  r- 

u  j  j  r  •  *  u  1  u  Uranium-235  from  non-fis- 

hundreds  of  private  research  labo-  „•  „„li  itiio  .-n  •.  i 

V  sionable  U-238  ore,  still  are  vital 
rat  ones  and  their  number  is  in- 

creasing  at  an  astonishinc  rate  program. 

I  act  ti,»  Moreover,  this  processing  program 


Last  year  the  Journal  of  Southern 
Research  reported  103  new  labo¬ 
ratories  or  major  additions. 

Large  Research  Centers 


is  being  greatly  expanded  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  separation 
plant  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  at  Paducah,  Ken- 


While  many  of  the  South’s  new  tucky. 
industrial  laboratories  are  small.  The  largest  and  probably  the 
basic  units,  others  represent  huge  most  important  research  center 
multi-million-dollar  research  cen-  ever  planned  by  the  U.  S.  Air 
ters  set  up  by  the  nation’s  leading  Force  is  nearing  completion  at  the 
firms.  For  example,  Dow  Chem-  site  of  an  old  Civil  War  battle- 
ical  has  added  an  eight-building  field  at  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 
$2.6  million  research  facility  at  This  facility,  the  Arnold  Engineer- 
Freeport,  Texas;  the  Chemstrand  ing  Development  Center — named 
Corporation  has  set  up  its  national  for  the  late  General  “Hap”  Arnold 
headquarters  with  elaborate  re-  — will  include  the  most  advanced 
search  and  pilot  plant  facilities  at  supersonic  wind  tunnels  and  jet 
Decatur,  Alabama;  DuPont,  with  engine  test  cells  that  American 
a  score  of  facilities  in  the  South,  ingenuity  can  devise.  The  auxiliary 
has  recently  begun  a  $3  million  equipment  involves  electric  motors 


synthetic  fiber  laboratory  at  Kin¬ 
ston,  North  Carolina. 


and  refrigerating  units  larger  and 
more  complicated  than  any  previ- 


Simultaneously,  there  has  been  ously  built  by  American  industry, 
a  phenomenal  growth  of  non-profit  The  conversation  at  the  TuUa- 
consulting  laboratories  serving  homa  corner  drugstore  has  shifted 
small  industries  and  governmental  from  the  price  of  cotton  and  fer- 


units  on  a  contract  basis. 


tilizer  to  the  design  of  turbines. 


years  of  operation. 


technicians.  This  Buck  Rogers  fac- 
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During  the  past  decade  some  40  compressors,  and  jet  combustion 
well-staffed  and  well-equipped  con-  chambers. 

suiting  research  units  have  been  Only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the 
established.  Several  of  these  Southeast,  another  project  of  equal 
groups,  such  as  the  Southwest  Re-  national  importance  is  taking 
search  Institute  in  San  Antonio,  shape.  In  an  isolated  Florida  coast- 
the  Southern  Research  Institute  in  al  area  near  Melbourne,  the  main 
Birmingham  and  the  Georgia  Tech  base  for  the  National  Military  Es- 
Research  Institute  in  Atlanta,  have  tablishment’s  joint  long  range  prov-  ' 
reached  annual  volumes  of  more  ing  ground  for  guided  missiles  is  • 
than  $1,000,000  in  their  first  five  now  swarming  with  engineers  and  1 


From  the  viewpoint  of  national  iHty  includes  a  5  -  square  -  mile 
interest,  the  most  striking  develop-  launching  area  on  Cape  Canaveral 
ment  has  been  the  emergence  of  and  a  string  of  radar  observation 
the  South  as  the  nation’s  arsenal  stations  already  stretching  nearly 
for  atomic  weapons,  guided  mis-  500  miles  Southeast, 
siles,  and  other  vital  experimental  Navy,  and 

projects.  Below  Augusta,  where  Air  Force  in  flight  testing  of  major 
the  sluggish  Savannah  River  winds  ^i^^iies,  the  Florida  range 

riowly  between  the  ^tton  fields  of  ^as  already  been  the  scene  of  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  great  ^^st  horizontal  firing  of  a  V-2 
earth-moving  machines  have  lev-  be  able  to 

elled  entire  farms  to  prepare  the  handle  major  launchings  now  at  | 

the  rate  of  more  than  100  per  year. 
CHEMICALS  The  range  has  been  plotted  in 

"■  ■  such  a  way  that  it  may  ultimately 

continued  from  page  174  have  a  length  of  more  than  3000 
tion  of  Science  and  Industry  has  miles,  with  observation  stations 
predicted  that  in  the  next  decade  located  on  friendly  Caribbean  is- 
the  region  will  build  at  least  200  lands  and  along  the  Northeast 

new  multi-million-dollar  plants  to  coast  of  South  America.  _ 

manufacture  products  that  have  Almost  without  public  notice,  a  s 
not  yet  been  discovered.  number  of  other  vital  military  re- 

It’s  no  wonder,  then,  that  to  search  centers  have  been  establish-  ^ 
Southerners  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  ed  in  the  South.  Millions  have 
end  of  the  rainbow  takes  the  shape  been  invested  in  an  ordnance  lab-  ^ 
of  a  test  tube.  The  South  is  bet-  oratory  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  near  ^ 
ting  on  chemicals.  {Continued  on  page  188) 
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Among  the  Southern  Dailies  that  operate  Engraving  Departments... 

61%  use  SCAN-A-GRAVERS 

According  to  the  September  26th  issue  of  Editor  ir  PtdAisher  there 
are  261  dailies  in  16  Southern  States  that  operate  engraving  depart¬ 
ments.  Of  these,  160  or  61%  use  Fairchild  Scan-a-gravers. 

Isn’t  this  a  pretty  good  indication  that  those  of  you  who  haven’t 
learned  how  the  Scan-a-graver  can  benefit  your  paper,  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  talking  to  a  Fairchild  represen¬ 
tative?  For  his  name  write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument 
Company,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Depart¬ 
ment  100-64A. 


Scan-a-gravings  are  made  right  in  your  own  plant  on 
the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver— an  electronic  machine  for 
making  low-cost,  easy-to-use  plastic  halftones. 
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More  and  more  industries  are  discovering  the  advan¬ 
tages  Virginia  offers  for  new  plant  location  as  well  as 
expanded  operations. 

Here  manufacturers  find  a  wealth  of  natural  resources 
and  man-made  essentials,  almost  custom-made  for  their 
particular  business,  which  help  to  keep  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  low  and  profits  high. 

Virginia  welcomes  both  industry  and  tourists  to 
enjoy  its  assets  and  beautiful  attractions.  Write  us  today 
and  let  us  tell  you  specifically  what  Virginia  has  to  offer 
your  business. 


•  Varied  Raw  Materials  —  agri¬ 
cultural,  mineral  and  forest 

•  Dependable,  Home  -  rooted 
Manpower 

•  Excellent  Rail,  Truck,  Air  and 
Water  Transportation 

•  Mild  Year  ’Round  Climate 

•  Progressive,  Friendly  Com¬ 
munities 

•  Favorable  State  and  Local  Tax 
Policies 

•  Sound  Financial  Facilities 

•  Ample  Electric  Power  and 
Good  Industrial  Water 

•  Choice  of  Uncrowded  Plant 
Sites  with  Plenty  of  Room  to 
Grow 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Room  806,  914  Capitol  St. 
Richmond,  Virginia 


THE  PORTS  OF  VIRGINIA  -  including: 

Unexcelled  World  Ports  of  Hampton  Roads 
(Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Portsmouth).  Ice-free, 
open  the  year  around.  Served  by  17  5  steamship  lines. 

Plus  —  efficiently  engineered  and  operated  ports  of 
Richmond,  Hopewell,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg, 
West  Point,  Suffolk,  Hampton,  Yorktown,  Gloucester 
Point  and  Cape  Charles. 


LOCATE  IN  VIRGINIA 
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VIRGINIA 


Income  Gains  Ahead  of  Nation 


In  sharp  contrast  to  the  grad¬ 
ual  growth  that  had  been  under 
way  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
Virginia  economy  has  been  marked 
by  enormous  growth  since  1929. 

Prior  to  1929  Virginia’s  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  lagged  behind  that 
of  the  nation’s  and  even  behind 
that  of  most  of  her  neighbors  to 
the  South.  Virginia  enjoyed  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  rate  of  natural  increase 
in  population  during  this  period 
due  to  high  birth  rates  and  mod¬ 
erate  death  rates,  yet  roughly  one- 
third  of  this  natural  increase  left 
Virginia  in  search  of  better  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  non- 
Southern  states.  During  the  twen¬ 
ties  when  population  growth 
reached  an  all-time  low  in  Virginia 
only  seven  states  in  the  nation  ex¬ 
perienced  rates  of  increase  lower 
than  Virginia. 

Growth  Since  ’29 
The  decade  of  the  thirties  was  a 
pivotal  period  for  the  Virginia 
economy.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  hundred  years  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  able  to  absorb  its  own 
natural  increase  in  population. 
Synthetic  fibers,  shipbuilding,  and 
other  manufacturing  expansions 
brought  about  an  increase  in 
manufacturing  employment  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  even  as  the  na¬ 
tion  experienced  a  decline.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principal  impetus  to  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  economic  growth  came  in 
the  late  thirties  with  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Federal  governmental 
activities.  For  the  period  1929  to 
1940  Virginia  ranked  second 
among  the  states  in  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  per  capita  income. 

During  the  forties  the  Virginia 
economy  expanded  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  Relative  in¬ 
creases  in  total  income  payments 
and  per  capita  income  in  Virginia 
were  considerably  above  national 
averages.  The  23.9%  increase  in 
population  was  the  highest  ever 
recorded  in  Virginia  by  a  Federal 
Census.  One-third  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  was  brought 
about  by  the  greatest  net  in  migra¬ 
tion  of  people  in  Virginia’s  history. 
Though  there  was  a  healthy  growth 
in  all  sectors  of  the  Virginia  econ¬ 
omy  during  the  forties,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Federal  government  ac¬ 
tivities  was  the  most  significant 
factor  underlying  this  growth. 

Currently  the  Virginia  economy 
is  continuing  to  experience  substan¬ 
tial  growth.  From  1950  to  1952 
Virginia’s  population  increased 
5.4%,  higher  than  the  nation’s 
rate  of  3.4%  and  exceeded  only 
by  Florida  and  Texas  among 

Mr.^  Holm  is  Economist  with 
the  Virginia  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development,  Rich¬ 
mond. 


By  Edwin  E.  Holm,  Jr. 


Southern  States.  During  the  same 
period  the  percentage  increase  in 
income  payments  in  Virginia  was 
30%  above  the  national  average 
with  percentage  increase  in  per 
capita  income  payments  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  nation. 

A  Diversified  Economy 
The  economy  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  is  highly  diversified.  Manu¬ 
facturing,  the  Federal  government, 
agriculture,  mining,  rail  and  water 
transportation,  the  travel  trade,  and 
commercial  fisheries,  all  feature 
prominently  in  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment,  and  even  within  each  of 
these  sectors  there  is  considerable 
diversification.  Virginia’s  geograph¬ 
ical  location,  its  topography  which 
includes  tidewater,  piedmont, 
mountain  and  valley  areas,  its  min¬ 
erals,  forests,  water,  and  other  na¬ 
tural  resources,  its  people — all  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
this  diversified  economy. 

Agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
the  Federal  government  employ¬ 
ment  rank  as  the  big  three  among 
Virginia’s  supporting-type  indus¬ 
tries — those  industries  which  bring 
income  into  the  Commonwealth. 
Approximately  14%  of  Virginia’s 
population  is  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Though  various  regions  of 
the  state  specialize  in  producing 


specific  crops  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts.  the  state  as  a  whole  produces 
such  diverse  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  as  tobacco,  peanuts,  com, 
wheat,  dairy  products,  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry  products,  truck  crops,  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  and  forest  prod¬ 
ucts.  Each  of  these  farm  commod¬ 
ities  is  an  important  source  of  cash 
income  for  Virginia  farmers  with 
no  one  predominating  over  the 
others. 

Manufacturing  with  20%  of 
civilian  employment  ranks  as  the 
most  important  supporting-type  in¬ 
dustry  in  Virginia  and  is  highly 
diversified.  Virginians  are  engaged 
in  producing  synthetic  fibers,  other 
chemicals,  cotton  textiles,  lumber 
products,  food  products,  ships,  ap¬ 
parel,  tobacco  products,  furniture, 
paper,  and  many  other  articles. 
Chemicals,  textiles,  and  lumber 
are  the  three  major  manufacturing 
groupings  in  Virginia  and  account 
for  44%  of  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment.  Synthetic  fibers,  accounting 
for  10%  of  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  Virginia’s  largest 
specific  manufacturing  industries 
and  perhaps  its  most  dynamic. 

Federal  Employment 
Federal  government  employment 
which  has  played  the  major  role 
in  Virginia’s  recent  growth  is  rather 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA  s 

GOVERNOR'S  OFHCE  g 

Richmond  g 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  g 

in  celebrating  its  Golden  Anniversary,  focuses  attention  ^ 
on  the  most  remarkable  half  century  of  progress  in  the  J 

history  of  the  South.  g 

Virginia,  along  with  other  states  in  this  region,  g 

has  experienced  an  era  of  unparalleled  advancement  in  g 

every  phase  of  activity — in  industry,  in  agriculture,  g 

in  cultural  and  educational  endeavors,  and  in  the  growth  g 
of  one  of  our  great  media  of  information,  our  daily  g 

and  weekly  newspapers.  I: 

I  congratulate  the  southern  newspaper  publishers  hr 

on  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  development  g 

of  this  territory  which  is  rich  not  only  in  history  g 

and  culture  but  also  in  the  physical  and  human  resources  g 
so  essential  to  the  continued  strength  and  well  being  _= 

of  the  nation.  0 

We  are  proud  especially  of  the  part  our  newspKipers  g 
have  played  in  maintaining  free  and  uninhibited  channels  g 
of  information,  which  constitute  one  of  our  strongest  g 

guarantees  of  enlightened  progress.  g 

We  are  confident  that  the  forward  strides  of  these  B 

past  fifty  years  are  but  the  forerunner  of  greater  B 

things  in  the  years  ahead.  g 

JOHN  S.  BATTLE  | 
Governor  § 

iiimiiwiiiiiiniiiiH 


evenly  divided  between  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  there  being 
slightly  more  than  100,000  of  each. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Federal  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  are  stationed  in  two  areas — 
the  Hampton  Roads  area  and  the 
Northern  Virginia  area  adjacent  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Other  military 
personnel  are  stationed  at  Army, 
Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  es¬ 
tablishments  scattered  throughout 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  state. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  few  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  which  there  is 
little  diversification.  Some  29,000 
Virginians  work  as  miners,  80% 
of  them  as  coal  miners.  Much  of 
this  coal,  mined  in  the  far  western 
portion  of  Virginia,  together  with 
coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  moves  by  rail  to  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports  where  it  is  shipped 
to  other  coastal  or  foreign  desti¬ 
nations.  This  movement  of  coal 
accounts  for  the  relatively  greater 
importance  of  rail  and  water  trans¬ 
portation  to  Virginia  than  to  most 
states.  More  than  40,000  persons 
are  employed  in  rail  and  water 
transportation  in  the  state. 

Travel  Trade 

The  Virginia  travel  trade,  which 
employs  about  30,000  persons  ca¬ 
tering  to  tourists,  is  another  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  smaller  but  nonetheless  im¬ 
portant  supporting-type  industries. 
Half  of  the  out-of-state  vacation¬ 
ers  who  visit  Virginia  come  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
mountains,  valleys,  and  seashore, 
because  of  the  many  historical 
shrines  which  stem  from  the  Col¬ 
onial  Period  and  the  War  Between 
the  States,  and  because  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  recreational  activ¬ 
ities.  The  other  half  of  the  non¬ 
resident  vacation  trade  drives 
through  Virginia,  utilizing  travel 
trade  facilities  in  the  state  as  they 
move  to  and  from  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  centers  of  the  East  and 
vacation  destinations  in  the  South. 

Only  one  out  of  every  two  hun¬ 
dred  workers  in  Virginia  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  fisheries. 
However,  Virginia  ranks  as  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  fishery 
states  with  its  large  annual  yields 
of  oysters,  crabs,  croakers,  men¬ 
haden,  shad,  and  other  shellfish 
and  finfish  species. 

Agricultural  Output  Up 

Roughly  half  of  Virginia’s  work¬ 
ing  population  is  engaged  in  the 
supporting-type  industries  consid¬ 
ered  above.  To  a  great  extent, 
changes  in  employment  in  these 
industries  explain  the  growth  in 
the  Virginia  economy.  The  other 
half  of  the  working  population  is 
engaged  in  the  servicing-type  in¬ 
dustries  which  include  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  state  and  local 
government,  personal  services,  pri- 
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VIRGINIA  accounted  for  11.3%  df  their  cash  of  increase  slightly  below  the 

receipts.  Tobacco  has  increased  51.4%  recorded  for  the  South  and 
vate  household  services,  business  significantly  in  relative  importance  the  50.7%  for  the  nation.  For 
services,  construction  and  public  in  Virginia  because  the  demand  for  the  two-year  period  1950-52  manu- 
utilities.  tobacco  products  has  expanded  facturing  employment  in  the  Com- 

In  Virginia  as  throughout  the  more  rapidly  than  for  most  farm  monwealth  has  increased  by  9% 
South  the  relative  decline  of  agri-  commodities  and  because  of  the  compared  with  7%  in  the  nation, 
cultural  employment  and  income  favorable  parity  rates  set.  Seven-tenths  of  this  Virginia  in- 

has  been  the  most  prominent  of  Peanuts,  apples,  com,  truck  crease  has  taken  place  in  two  in- 
all  long-term  changes  in  the  econ-  crops,  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  dustries — synthetic  fibers  and  ship- 
omy.  In  1952  only  7.9%  of  Vir-  various  regions  of  Virginia  and  building. 

ginia’s  income  payments  to  indi-  are  important  sourc^  of  cash  in-  Manufacturing  is  highly  diversi- 

agncultme.  come  for  Virginia  farmers.  It  is  Vi  and  widely  dis- 

1^7  00^'  interesting  to  note  that  cotton  persed  throughout  the  state.  Chem- 

showed  167,000  persons  employed  which  accounted  for  24.1%  of  the  ^nd  texUles,  tying  for  first 

agricidture,  constitut-  cash  income  of  farmers  m  South-  ^  , wading  sources  of 

^""States  accounted  for  only  {nanufacturing  employment,  ac- 
employed  labor  force.  Thirty  years  0.3%  of  Virginia’s  farmers’  cash  .  f  3,4  r  Ltal  More 
ago  agriculture  accounted  for  36%  income  in  1950. 


'*anufacturing  Employment  Up  employment  is  in  synthetic  fibers— 
farm  wnrVprc  I'n  iQsfirv.’  ^  oao  manufacturing  with  a  comparative  newcomer  and  cer- 

and  thp  Advknrv  r  *  246,400  workers  ranked  as  the  tainly  the  most  dynamic  manufac- 

t^tima  ^PoTm^v  h  ^  -"ost  important  supporting-type  in-  turing  industry  in  the  Old  Do- 

Hmf  pH  fhat  Tp^rp  a  ^  T  ^ustiy  in  Virginia  Over  the  long  minion.  The  first  rayon  plant  in 

morp  than  non  cu^ren  y  j.yj^  Virginia  manufacturing  has  Virginia  was  established  in  1917. 

fn  vlS  iv^iaWpTr  ^y  spurts  and  not  flways  Today  there  are  seven  large  syn- 

non  lericiiltiiral  ^mnlnvmpnt  ^rin  synchronously  with  manufacturing  thetic  fibre  plants  at  widely  scat- 
to  r^nid  advanpps^  tpphnni  v  the  nation.  Manufacturing  em-  tered  locations  which  average  more 
VirgSaVaSTturaf  ^  »he  than  3,000  workers  per  plant.  Vir- 

risen  .nh.t.n^;«Uv  pvph  thm.l  increased  by  45.7%,  a  rate  ginia’s  proximity  to  Southern  and 


risen  substantially  even  though  the 
number  of  farmers  has  declined. 

Virginia  produces  a  wide  variety 
of  crops  and  livestock  products 
although  different  regions  within 
the  state  show  considerable  spe¬ 
cialization.  Cash  receipts  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  farmers  from  farm  market¬ 
ings  are  derived  equally  from  crops 
and  livestock  products.  Of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  since  1929  has 


products.  From  1929  to  1950 


Virginia 


Total  Area:  40,815  Square  .Milra;  Land.  89,899  Square  Miles: 
Water,  916  Square  Miles 


Business  Volume 


the  total  cash  marketings  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  trailed  the  nation’s  56.3  and 
exceeded  the  South’s  39.8%. 

Poultry  and  Livestock 
Poultry  products  led  in  Virginia 
in  1950  as  the  most  important 
component  of  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products,  accounting  for 
18.5%  of  farmers’  cash  receipts 
and  being  relatively  twice  as  im¬ 
portant  as  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
South.  Cash  receipts  from  meat 
animals,  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  livestock  component  in  Vir- 


nation  and  20%  less  important 
than  in  the  SJouth.  Dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  accounted  for  14.6%  of  Vir- 


in  the  South. 

Tobacco  was  the  most  important 
cash  crop  for  Virginia  farmers  in 
1950  accounting  for  19.9%  of 
cash  receipts  from  farm  market¬ 
ings.  In  1929  tobacco  had  been 
relatively  less  important  when  it 


Industry 

Establish-  "  Persons 
ments  Engaged 

Payrollsl 
&  Piofits 

Output 
($  MU.) 

Output 
□  1951 
($  MU.) 

Output 

1939 

(000) 

(000) 

($MU.)|| 

($  MU.)  1 

Farming . 

150.9 

289 

$322 

$617 

$637 

$195 

Other  Rural . 

.3 

10 

14 

21 

18 

6 

Mminn . 

1.0 

24 

84 

142 

149 

36 

Raw  Materials . 

152.2 

323 

$420 

$780 

$804 

$237 

Construction . 

6.9 

85 

343 

718 

719 

91 

Manufacturing . 

5.6 

253 

1.120 

4.323 

4.144 

989 

Processina . 

12.5 

338 

$1,463 

$5,041 

K863 

$1,080 

Utilities . 

4.2 

98 

454 

744 

705 

125 

Finance . 

4.9 

34 

203 

450 

437 

86 

Supplementary . 

9.1 

132 

$657 

$1,194 

$1,142 

$211 

Wholesale  Trade . 

2.8 

46 

174 

2,321 

2,178 

628 

Retail  Trade . 

28.3 

189 

701 

3,007 

2,657 

628 

Service  Trades . 

14.7 

105 

271 

453 

436 

153 

Distributive . 

45.8 

340 

$1,146 

$5,781 

$5,271 

$1,409 

All  Enterprise . 

219.6 

1,133 

$3,686 

$U796 

$12,(180 

$2,937 

Manufacturing 

Active 

Establish¬ 

ments 

- 1952 - 

Income 

from 

Persons  Payrolls 
Engaged  &  Pro&ts 

Output 
($  MU.) 

Output 

1951 

Output 

1939 

Industry 

(000) 

(000) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

($  MU.) 

Food . 

.7 

25 

$92 

$534 

$638 

$96 

Tobacco . 

.1 

22 

125 

1,080 

940 

353 

Testilee . 

.2 

41 

241 

625 

645 

97 

Apparel . 

.1 

19 

44 

159 

139 

31 

Paper,  etc . 

.1 

11 

62 

216 

201 

S3 

Printing . . 

.6 

7 

32 

66 

71 

18 

Ch^TnirsilR  ,  . .  , 

.2 

39 

242 

863 

827 

123 

Petroleum-Coal  Prod _ 

♦ 

* 

1 

11 

7 

2 

Rubber . 

* 

1 

2 

9 

5 

2 

Leather . 

.1 

5 

19 

68 

63 

28 

Nondurables . 

2.1 

170 

$860 

$3,531 

$3,436 

$793 

Lumber . 

2.7 

26 

77 

193 

189 

37 

Furmture . 

.1 

14 

48 

142 

122 

37 

Stone,  etc . 

.2 

7 

25 

57 

56 

17 

Primary  Metals . 

.1 

4 

7 

62 

27 

14 

Fabricated  Metals . 

.1 

8 

36 

84 

85 

23 

Machinery . 

.1 

3 

7 

20 

18 

4 

Electrical  Machinery. . . . 

* 

m 

1 

1 

2 

• 

Transp.  Equipment . 

.1 

18 

51 

202 

186 

59 

Instruments . 

« 

1 

2 

11 

6 

12 

Miec.  Manufacturing. . . 

.1 

2 

6 

20 

17 

3 

Durables . 

3.5 

83 

$260 

$792 

$708 

$196 

All  Manufacturing . 

5.6 

253 

$1,120 

$4,323 

$4,144 

$989 

*  Too  Bmall  for  tabulation. 
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ightly  below  the  Northern  textile  markets  was  an 
for  the  South  and  important  factor  in  attracting  the 
the  nation.  For  synthetic  fibres.  Virginia  is  the 
•iod  1950-52  manu-  geographical  center  of  the  industry 
yment  in  the  Com-  with  30%  of  the  nation’s  employ- 
increased  by  9%  ment.  Alkalies,  chlorines,  sulfuric 
7%  in  the  nation,  acid,  drugs,  and  fertilizers  are 
this  Virginia  in-  other  important  chemicals  manu- 
n  place  in  two  in-  factored  in  Virginia. 

:tic  fibers  and  ship-  For  more  than  a  half-century 
the  textile  industry  has  been  im- 
•  L-  t.1  j-  •  portant  and  shared  in  Virginia’s 
g  IS  highly  diversi-  g^onomic  growth.  Approximately 
a  and  widely  dis-  of  Virginia’s  textile 

ut  the  state.  Chem-  ^Q^kers  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
es,  tying  for  first  Qf  cotton  and  rayon  broad- 

eading  sources  of  ^gygj,  fabrics.  This  follows  the 
employment,  ac-  p^^g^n  of  the  South  where  roughly 
of  the  total.  More  ^j^g  nation’s  cotton  tex- 

than  60%  of  Virginias  chemical  produced.  Though  rank- 

employment  is  in  synthetic  fibers—  chemicals  as  first  in  im- 

newcomer  and  cer-  poj.^ance,  textiles  in  no  way  domi- 
dynamic  manumc-  Virginia’s  manufacturing.  Only 
in  the  Old  Do-  Virginia’s  manufacturing 

employment  is  in  textiles, 
stablished  in  1917.  ^  ^  , 

e  seven  large  syn-  Wood  Products  Industry 

nts  at  widely  scat-  The  lumber,  paper  products, 
which  average  more  and  furniture  industries'^—three  ma- 
Icers  per  plant.  Vir-  jor  manufacturing  industry  group- 
y  to  Southern  and  ings  based  upon  forests  product^ 
account  for  25%  of  Virginia’s 
manufacturing  employment.  The 
raw  wood  material  that  led  to  the 
location  of  much  of  this  vast  in- 
dustry  in  Virginia  is  grown  on 
15,000,000  acres,  or  58%  of  the 
land  area  of  the  Commonwealth. 
During  the  past  half-century  lum- 
^939*  ber  manufacturing  has  frequently 
(I  MU.)  ($MU.)1  led  all  other  manufacturing  cate- 
tiot  gories  in  number  of  workers.  To- 
*^8  6  day  it  ranks  third. 

^  These  workers  are  employed 
$804  $237  largely  in  some  1,500  sawmills, 

yjg  gj  most  of  which  are  small  and  lo- 

4,144  989  cated  in  the  rural  areas  of  Vir- 

ginia  where,  next  to  agriculture, 
K883  $  ,080  furnish  the  principJ 

705  125  source  of  employment.  Approxi- 

_ ??  mately  two-thir^  of  Virginia’s 

$1,142  $211  manufacturing  workers  in  paper 

2178  628  allied  products — a  manufac- 

2!657  628  turing  industry  grouping  ranking 

9th  in  importance  in  Virginia — are 
$5,271  $1  409  engaged  in  the  production  of  pulp, 

$12,080  $2!937  Papcrboard. 

Enormous  Expansion 
Virginia  has  shared  with  the 

n.  ♦  «  n,  tn  t  South  the  enormous  expansion  that 

19M  1939  has  taken  place  in  wood  pulp  pro- 

($MU.)  ($MU.)  duction  since  1929.  In  1950,  Vir- 

$538  $96  ginia  ranked  fourth  in  the  South 

940  353  in  the  production  of  pulp  and 

139  31  paper,  being  exceeded  by  Louis- 

201  63  iana,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

Virginia  workers  in  furniture  in- 
7  2  creased  five-fold  during  the  dec- 

g®  ade  of  the  twenties  and  since  that 

-  — 1-  time  this  industry  generally  has 

$3,438  $793  shown  the  same  ste^y  and  mod- 

189  37  erate  increase  experienced  by  the 

122  37  South  and  the  nation.  Among  the 

^  Southern  States,  only  North  Caro- 

85  23  lina  exceeds  Virginia  in  number  of 

J  furniture  workers  employed.  Some 
186  59  91%  of  Virginia’s  furniture  work- 

j®  1 3  ers  make  unupholstered  wooden 

_  _  house  furniture  in  establishments 

$708  $196  which  are  larger  than  in  the  nation 

$4,144  $989  ®  whole. 

Fourth  in  importance  in  manu- 

THERKiPEOGREbE— I95S  {Continued  on  page  182) 
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Roanoke  dominates  the  western  half 

industrial,  mercantile,  distribution  anc 

16  counties  and  511,248  population 

market  area  Into  an  overall  area  of  : 


JAMES  IIES  SONS  ,  TOWN!  MANUf ACTURINO  CO. 


VmGINIA 

continued  from  page  180 
facturing  employment  in  Virginia 
are  the  food  and  kindred  products 
industries.  The  individual  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  group  fall  into  two 
classes  distinguishable  according  to 
the  factors  which  determine  their 
location.  First  are  those  food  in¬ 
dustries  taking  their  roots  in  and 
marketing  their  products  in  centers 
of  population.  Secondly  there  are 
those  food  industries  that  find  it 
profitable  to  locate  near  the  supply 
of  the  commodity  they  are  to  proc¬ 
ess.  Half  of  Virginia’s  food  manu¬ 
facturing  is  in  this  latter  category. 
Seafood  and  vegetable  canneries 
are  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  con¬ 
fectionary  plants  in  the  peanut 
area,  and  meat  packing  companies 
in  the  hog  region. 

Shipbuilding  has  long  been  an 
important  source  of  employment. 
The  U.S.S.  United  States,  pride  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine 


and  the  fastest  merchant  ship  afloat 
on  the  Atlantic,  was  recently  con¬ 
structed  at  a  Virginia  shipyard,  and 
the  huge  carrier  Forrestal  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  construction.  Today 
shipbuilding  ranks  fifth  in  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  Virginia. 
During  recent  years  shipbuilding 
has  been  dependent  largely  upon 
the  military  demand  for  ships.  At 
the  wartime  peak  approximately 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many 
persons  were  employed  in  ship¬ 
building  as  in  any  other  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  in  the  state.  Since 
mid- 1950  the  expansion  of  ship¬ 
building  more  than  any  other  fac¬ 
tor  has  accounted  for  Virginia’s 
substantial  increase  in  manufac¬ 
turing  employment. 

Tobacco  Industry 

For  a  half-century  the  tobacco 
industry  has  been  an  important 
source  of  employment  in  Virginia 
and  today  ranks  seventh.  More 
than  15,000  workers  are  employed 


in  a  few  large  establishments  in  facturing  employment  in  the  heavy 
stemming  and  redrying,  manufac-  metal  and  metal  products  indus- 
turing  cigarettes,  and  producing  tries  —  including  primary  metals, 
other  tobacco  products.  In  1950  fabricated  metals,  and  nonelectrical 
some  5.6  persons  per  100  manu-  machinery.  In  the  nation  these  in- 
facturing  workers  were  employed  dustries  accounted  for  24.1%  of 
in  the  tobacco  industry  in  Virginia  manufacturing  employment.  Com¬ 
as  compared  with  0.6  persons  per  pared  with  the  nation  Virginia  was 
100  in  the  nation.  Only  North  also  low  in  employment  in  pe- 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  exceed-  troleum  and  coal  products,  rubber 
ed  Virginia  in  the  number  of  per-  products,  electrical  machinery,  in- 
sons  employed  in  this  industry.  struments  and  related  products  and 
There  are  several  other  manu-  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
facturing  industries  of  moderate  Federal  Government  Activities 
importance  in  Virginia.  Of  these  Underlying  Virginia’s  dramatic 

growth  since  the  late  thirties  has 
In  1952  there  were  17,100  persons  ^een  the  enormous  increase  in 
employed  in  this  industry,  inost  of  government  activities.  In 

whom  were  making  in^s  and  proportion  to  its  population  the  im- 
boys’ clothing.  Some  5, 6M  work- 

ers  were  engaged  in  leather  and  heavier  on  Virginia  than 

products  manufactunng,  ^,jj,er  state  in  the  nation. 

70%  of  whom  were  making  foot-  ,952,  26.3%  of  Virginia’s  in¬ 
wear.  The  remaining  30%  pro-  payments  to  individuals 

duce  luggage  and  work  in  tan-  government 

.  payments,  a  percentage  greater 

Virginia  has  5%  of  its  manu- 

- Census  of  Population  reported  one- 

twentieth  of  the  federal  civilian 
employes  and  one-eighth  of  the 
military  of  the  nation  as  living 
in  Virginia. 

There  are  more  than  100,000 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  four  times  as  many  as  in 
1940.  Military  personnel  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  large  numbers  at  the 
huge  naval  installations  in  the 
Hampton  Ronds  area  and  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  region  adjacent 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  where  the 
Pentagon  is  located. 

There  are  more  than  100,000 
Federal  civilian  employes  residing 
^  in  Virginia.  Approximately  75% 

the  of  these  workers  are  in  the  na¬ 

tional  defense  establishment  and 
n  states  80%  of  them  live  either  in  the 

Hampton  Roads  area  or  the  North- 
r  ern  Virginia  area  adjacent  to 

Washington,  D.  C.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  increases  in  military  and 
civilian  employment  in  these  two 
areas  largely  accounts  for  their 
hundred  recent  extraordinary  population 

growth.  During  the  forties  the 
proper  Northern  Virginia  region  adja- 

cent  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in- 
^  creased  in  population  by  131% 

and  the  Hampton  Roads  area  by 
71%. 

I  to  Mining  Activities 

The  1950  Census  of  Population 
reports  29,008  persons  employed 
in  mining  in  Virginia,  constituting 
2.5%  of  total  civilian  employment. 
;res3  in  Since  1900  the  number  of  persons 

,  employed  in  Virginia  mining  has 

■  •  grown  steadily  from  one  decade  to 

another,  whereas  in  the  nation  the 
-n  f.  j  number  has  remained  rather  con- 

More  than  80%  of  Virginia’s 
mining  employment  is  in  bitumin- 
)  ous  coal,  the  production  of  which 

has  risen  steadily  since  the  rich 
fi  #  coal  fields  in  Virginia’s  Southwest- 

^  cn  Plateau  region  were  first 

mined  in  1882.  Virginia  now  ac¬ 
counts  for  approximately  3%  of 
1  the  nation’s  annual  output  of 

bituminous  coal,  being  exceeded 
{Continued  on  page  184) 
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SPECIAL  EDITION  MANAGEMENT  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

CLAUDE  L.  LEACH 

1218  WESTMORELAND  PARK 
NORFOLK.  VA. 

Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 

Greetings!  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  newspapers  of  the  South.  During  the 
past  fifty  years  the  great  progress  that  our  Southern  states 
have  made  has  been  largely  due  to  the  progress  of  our 
Southern  publishers. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  over  two  hundred 
of  our  Southern  newspapers  in  helping  to  produce,  on  proper 
occasions,  good  special  editions.  I  have  practically 
retired  from  the  special  edition  business,  but  I  cannot 
forget  the  many  friends  who  cooperated  and  helped  me  to 
produce  some  of  the  South's  best  special  editions. 

I  wish  for  your  organization  as  much  growth  and  progress  in 
the  next  fifty  years  as  you  have  had  in  the  past  fifty. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  you  good  members  of  the  S.N.P.A.,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours, 


C^iaude  <JC.  cjCeacli 


Claude  L.  Leach 
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You'll  see  this  new  listing  in  the  Novemher  issue  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 

CITY  CORPORATE  AREA 


Look 

wficrc . 


•17 


is  NOWI 

f 

GET  YOUR  SHARE 
OF  VIRGINIA'S 

MARKET 

WITH  THE  . . . 


POPULATIONS  . .  . 


250,000  to  500,000 

(24  Cities) 

Seattle,  Wash .  467,591  478,300 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  456,622  476,500 

Newark,  N.  J .  438,776  439,700 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

(spec,  cen.)  .  434,924  429,200 

Dallas,  Tex .  .  434,462  449,200 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . .  427,173  431,400 

Denver,  Colo.  .  .  415,786  425,800 

San  Antonio,  Tex .  408,442  424,800 

Memphis,  Tenn . 396,000  407,100 

Oakland,  Calif .  384,575  393,400 

Columbus,  Ohio  .  375,901  383,400 

Portland,  Ore .  373,628  381,100 

Louisville,  Ky .  .  369,129  381,700 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  332,488  333,200 

Atlanta,  Ga .  331,314  334,300 

Birmingham,  Ala .  326,037  332,200 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  311,349  313,800 

Norfolk>Port.sniouth-South 

Norfolk  .  30.3,986  314,900 

Norfolk  213,513;  Portsmouth  80,039, 

South  Norfolk,  10,434. 

Toledo,  Ohio  .  303,616  305,700 

Jersey  Citv,  N.  J .  299,017  298,700 

Fort  Worth,  Tex .  278,778  289,700 

Akron,  Ohio  .  274,6()5  277,900 

Omaha,  Neb .  251,117  254,100 

Long  Beach,  Calif .  250,767  258,300 

GROUP  MARKETS 
Westchester  Group 

(New  York)  .  409,564  412,600 

Yonkers  .  152,798  153,900 

Mt.  Vernon  .  71,899  72,400 

New  Rochelle  .  59,725  60,200 

White  Plains  .  43,466  43,800 

Port  Chester  .  23,970  24,200 

Tarry  town .  8,851  8,900 

Ossining .  16,098  16,200 

Mamaroneck  .  15,016  15,100 

Peekskill  .  17,731  17,900 

100,000  to  250,000 

(71  Cities) 

Miami,  Fla .  249,276  257,500 

Providence,  R.  1 .  248,674  248,200 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  .....  248,034  236,400 

Dpyton,  Ohio  .  243,872  247,300 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  . . .  243,504  247,600 

Richmond,  Va .  230,310  233,800 

San  Juan,  P.  R .  224,767  . 

^^racuse,  N.  Y . 220,583  222,100. 
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VIRGINIA 


Although  its  production  has 
doubled  during  the  past  25  years, 
it  is  estimated  that  reserves  are 
sufficient  to  last  1,000  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  use. 

Extensive  thick  beds  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  dolomite  throughout  the 
Appalachian  Valley  constitute  an¬ 
other  of  the  Commonwealth’s  im¬ 
portant  mineral  resources  and  offer 
inexhaustible  reserves  of  building 
stone,  road  and  construction  mate¬ 
rials,  agricultural  lime,  and  raw 
materials  for  chemical  industries. 

Also  mined  in  Virginia  are  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  manganese,  soap¬ 
stone  and  talc,  lead,  and  zinc. 

Though  mining  employment 
constitutes  only  a  modest  portion 
of  total  Virginia  employment,  it  is 
nonetheless  most  important  and 
basic  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  six  Virginia  counties  in  South¬ 
west  Virginia  where  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  employment.  Ijjjj  group  of  industries  com-  some  extent  for  the  world.  There 

Transportation  and  Utilities  pared  with  6.8%  for  the  South,  are  thirteen  class  one  railroads 

Virginia  has  a  considerably  larg-  Roughly  half  of  the  workers  in  this  which  serve  the  state,  and  several 

er  proportion  of  its  employment  in  grouping  are  in  the  basic  employ-  lesser  roads, 

transportation,  communication,  and  ments  of  rail  and  water  transpor-  Some  30,000  persons  work  in 
other  public  utility  industries  than  tation.  the  Virginia  travel  trade.  Though 

does  the  South.  The  1950  Census  Through  its  rail  and  water  fa-  they  cater  to  Virginians  more  than 
reports  90,025  persons,  or  7.8%  cilities  Virpnia  provides  services  70%  of  their  business  comes  from 
of  Virginia’s  employment  engaged  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  to  out-of-state  customers. 

Those  who  choose  Virginia  as  a 
vacation  destination  do  so  to  en¬ 
joy  such  scenic  routes  as  the  Sky¬ 
line  Drive  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  and  such  scenic  wonders 
as  Natural  Bridge  and  famous  na¬ 
tural  caverns,  to  visit  such  recrea¬ 
tional  attractions  as  fishing,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  boating  found  at  places 
like  Virginia  Beach,  or  merely  to 
visit  friends.  The  travel  trade  is 
currently  experiencing  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  growth  than  any 
other  major  industry  in  the  state. 

Virginia’s  tidewater  and  coastal 
waters  have  long  yielded  valuable 
catches  of  oysters,  crabs,  clams, 
croakers,  sea  trout,  shad,  and  other 
finfish.  Currently  one  out  of  every 
200  working  persons  in  Virginia  is 
engaged  in  the  commercial  fisheries 
which  is  five  times  the  rate  for  the 
nation.  Like  agriculture  the  fish¬ 
eries  have  accounted  for  a  steadily 
declining  proportion  of  total  em¬ 
ployment. 

Virginia  is  the  most  important 
oyster  producing  state  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  supplying  annually  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  market 
oysters  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Gulf  States. 

Servicing-Type  Industries 
The  servicing  -  type  industries 
which  account  for  approximately 
50%  of  Virginia’s  employment 
cluster  in  the  areas  where  there  is 
already  employment  of  a  support¬ 
ing-type.  The  servicing-type  indus¬ 
tries  which  include  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment,  personal  services,  private 


^ Miss  Shirley 
Anne  Gravette— from 
the  city  where  MIL¬ 
LIONS  ore  paid  to 
tobacco  farmers  in 
the  trade  area,  and 
where  99.4%  of 
families  read  The 
Register  and 
Beel 


The  South’s  billion  dollar  tobacco  crop  is  concentrated  in  Virginia,  the 
Caroiinas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Florida.  This  smiling 
Dixie  Miss  displays  a  nice  “stick”  of  bright  tobacco  at  Danville,  Va. 


Don  River  Mills  com¬ 
pleted  a  $3-miIlions 
addition . . . 

$4.5-millions  spent 
on  steam  electric 
plant . . . 

Tobocco  auction  ware¬ 
house  added  10,000 
squore  ieet.  ..and 


Sell  The  Heart  of  Virginia  .  .  . 
LYNCHBURG  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


Everything's  UP 


on  fhe  plus  side.  For  Lynch¬ 
burg  offers  you  extra  pofen- 
fials  in  fhe  imporfanf  sales 
categories.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
the  state  average  in  per 
Family  retail  sales  ...  as 
shown  in  this  table. 

Among  Virginia  metropolitan 
areas  it  ranits  as  .  .  . 


REGISTER 
and  BEE 


Virginia's  No.  I  Drug  Market 
No.  2  General  Mdse.  Market 
No.  2  Automotive  Market  . . 
No.  3  Retail  Sales  Market  . . 


The  News  and  Advance  give  you  complete  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area  both  daily  and  Sundays — with  THIS 
EXTRA  .  .  .  72%  coverage  daily,  76%  coverage  Sundays, 
of  the  five  counties  that  depend  on  Lynchburg  as  their 
shopping  center. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
DANVILLE,  VIRGINIA 
“World’s  Largest  Textile  Mills’ 


Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Represented  by  —  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC, 
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1  Lynchburg  Metropolitan 

Area  I 

1  1952  Per  Femily  Va.  Family  | 

1  SALES  SALES  | 

Retail  Sales  . . 

$4,076 

$3,226 

Food  . 

818 

780  1 

General  Mdse. 

657 

396 

Furn.-Househ'd 

202 

178 

Automotive  . . 

714 

576 

Drug  . 

157 

104 

VIRGINIA 


household  services,  business  serv¬ 
ices,  and  construction  have  i  n- 
creased  substantially  in  relative 
importance  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
nation  during  the  past  SO  years. 
Only  one  category,  private  house¬ 
hold  services,  has  shown  a  consis¬ 
tent,  absolute  and  relative  decline. 
Virginia  currently  has  a  consider¬ 
ably  lower  proportion  of  its  total 
labor  force  engaged  in  the  servic- 
ing-type  industries  than  the  nation, 
but  the  percentage  increases  scored 
by  these  industries  in  Virginia 
since  1940  have  been  substantially 
above  these  scored  in  the  nation. 

In  all  sections  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  Virginians  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
way  their  economy  is  developing. 
For  example,  on  the  state  level 
more  than  300  persons  since  1948 
have  participated  in  the  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Virginia  Economy’s 
22  reports  for  raising  income  levels 
in  Virginia;  an  expanded  program 
of  industrial  development  has  been 
initiated  in  the  State  Division  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment:  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1952  established  a 
strong  State  Ports  Authority  to 
enhance  the  development  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ports. 

On  the  local  level,  more  than  a 
dozen  industrial  development  cor¬ 
porations  have  been  organized, 
usually  as  offshoots  of  local  cham¬ 
bers,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
new  industries  to  their  commun¬ 
ities.  All  of  the  above  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  attention  being  given 
to  the  Commonwealth’s  economic 
base. 

Changes  Effected 

Some  changes  for  the  Virginia 
economy  can  be  predicted  within 
reasonable  certainty.  (1)  The 
number  of  Virginia  farmers  is 
likely  to  decline  but  at  a  less 
rapid  rate  than  during  the  past  15 
years.  The  number  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  Virginia  agriculture  had 
almost  been  cut  in  half  since  1920. 
Advisory  Council  study  shows  that 
Virginia  has  approximately  100,- 
000  low  income  farmers  and  30,- 
000  more  than  is  normal  for  non¬ 
southern  areas.  Certainly  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  many  persons 
from  Virginia  farms  will  search  for 
nonagricultural  employment  in  an 
«ffort  to  raise  their  income  levels. 
(2)  It  is  expected  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  travel  trade  will  employ  an 
increasing  number  of  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  tourist 
court  rooms,  in  out-of-state  traffic 
on  Virginia  highways,  and  in  per¬ 
sons  registering  at  Virginia  travel 
attractions  indicate  an  enormous 
expansion  currently  taking  place  in 
the  travel  trade.  With  rising  fam¬ 
ily  incomes  throughout  the  nation 
Md  the  increasing  use  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  for  vacation  travel,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  Virginia  with 
Its  natural  travel  advantages  will 
(Continued  on  page  188) 
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LOWER  FIGURES 


Total  Shares 


VEPCO,  A  PUBLIC  UTILITY 


Vepco  stock  is  widely  held  by  the  Public — in 
fact,  it  is  held  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Men  hold  slightly  more  Common  stock  than 
women,  but  the  women  hold  almost  twice  as 
much  Preferred  stock  of  Vepco  as  do  men. 
A  breakdown  of  Vepco  stock  holdings  shows 
the  following  distribution: 


Common 

Preferred 

Stock 

Stock 

Men 

1,038,822 

41,767 

Women 

922,01 1 

74,617 

Joint  Accounts 

157,295 

3,797 

Trust  Accounts 

464,892 

41,871 

Nominees 

1,421,538 

125,504 

Institutions  and 
Others 

1,436,476 

201,915 

Total  Shares 

5,441,034 

489,471 

There  are  about  22,000  holders  of  Vepco's 
Common  stock  and  7,800  holders  of  its  Pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  Nearly  10,000  of  these  reside 
within  the  area  served  by  the  company,  which 


includes  most  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
parts  of  West  Virginia  and  of  North  Carolina. 

These  stockholders,  through  voluntary  in¬ 
vestment,  have  helped  make  possible  the  large 
annual  construction  programs  of  Vepco,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  past  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  company  has  more  than  doubled 
its  generating  capacity,  which  now  totals  over 
1,000,000  kilowatts.  And,  approximately  $40,- 
000,000  more  is  being  spent  this  year  by 
Vepco  for  more  power  station  capacity  at  its 
Portsmouth  and  Possum  Point  stations  and  on 
its  new  hydro  development  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  where  the  Free  Enterprise  system  re¬ 
cently  won  such  a  notable  decision  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

These  new  projects  offer  further  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  Public  to  invest  in  them,  if  they 
see  fit.  Those  who  do  not  see  fit  will  not  be 
taxed  to  make  the  projects  possible. 


P.S. — ^A  copy  of  our  Annual  Report 
will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  request  by 
writing  to  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


VIRGINIA  ELECTRIC  AND  POWER  COMPANY 
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■  It  is  with  admiration  that  GOSS  extends 
congratulations  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishing  Association  on  the 
Golden  Anniversary  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

We  salute  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  for  having  led  in  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  South,  converting  it 
into  the  fastest  growing  and  fastest  developing  area 


in  the  Nation.  We  salute  this  fine  Organization 
also  for  having  convincingly  told  the  full  story  of 
the  South’s  great  worth  and  its  tremendous  assets 
in  agriculture,  education,  commerce,  industry, 
culture  and  religion  .  .  .  for  having  promoted  the 
manufacturing  of  newsprint  in  the  South  .  .  .  for  its 
encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  journalism  in 
Southern  colleges  and  universities  .  .  .  for  its 
invaluable  service  to  all  the  people. 

In  reviewing  the  ideals  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  we  acquire  a  new  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  inspiring  progress  of  the 
South  in  the  last  50  years  —  especially  the  last 
decade,  which  surpasses  the  previous  40  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  impressive  progress  of  the  last 
half  century,  we  know  that  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  centennial 
will  find  even  greater  and  more  satisfying  rewards. 

And  we  will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  continue  having 
a  part  in  assisting  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  through  Southern 
newspapers’  selection  of  GOSS  presses  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  prosperity. 
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continued  from  page  185 
continue  to  attract  an  increasing 
number  of  tourists.  (3)  The  serv¬ 
icing-type  industries  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  keep  pace  or  even  surpass  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  supporting-type  in¬ 
dustries.  The  long-term  trend 
shows  Virginia  catching  up  but  still 
lagging  behind  the  nation  in  the 
proportion  of  its  population  that 
works  in  these  servicing-type  in¬ 
dustries.  During  the  past  two 
years,  employment  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  expanded  11%. 

Virginians,  as  others  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  looked  primarily  to 
manufacturing  for  expansion  of  the 
economic  base.  In  recent  years 
Virginia  manufacturing  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  healthy  but  not  spec¬ 
tacular  growth.  During  the  thirties 
manufacturing  employment  in¬ 
creased  in  Virginia  even  though 
it  declined  in  the  nation.  During 
the  forties  Virginia’s  26%  increase 
in  manufacturing  employment 
trailed  the  nation's  33  and  the 
South’s  39%.  However,  Virginia’s 
gain  was  made  in  competition  with 
the  large  expansion  in  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  activities.  A  9%  increase 
in  manufacturing  employment  has 
been  recorded  in  Virginia  for  the 
two-year  period  1950-52  compared 
with  a  7%  gain  in  the  nation. 
Three-fourths  of  Virginia’s  increase 
since  1950  is  accounted  for  by  ex¬ 
pansions  in  chemicals  and  ship¬ 


building.  However,  there  have 
been  many  new  plant  additions  in 
rubber  products,  electronics,  ap¬ 
parel,  and  other  industries.  The 
Allied  Chemical’s  23  million  dol¬ 
lar  synthetic  fiber  plant  currently 
under  construction  near  Richmond 
will  be  the  largest  addition  to  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  manufacturing  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

There  is  one  possibility  that  as 
a  factor  in  attracting  new  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  markets  may 
be  more  in  Virginia’s  favor  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  In  spite 
of  its  excellent  port  and  rail  fa¬ 
cilities,  few  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  that  find  it  necessary  to 
locate  within  easy  access  of  large 
national  markets  have  up  to  this 
time  located  in  Virginia.  One  sign 
that  this  situation  may  be  chang¬ 
ing  are  the  purchases  in  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  area  by  the  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Company  of  a  600-acre  site 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
plastics  raw  materials  plant  and 
by  Esso  Standard  Oil  of  an  800- 
acre  site  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  a  50  million  dollar  oil 
refinery  with  a  50,000  barrel  ca¬ 
pacity  per  day.  In  addition,  one 
other  site  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
area  is  being  considered  for  an  oil 
refinery.  Oil  refineries  and  basic 
plastic  plants  are  located  where 
they  can  best  serve  large  markets. 
Their  interest  in  Virginia  may  be 
evidence  that  the  regional  market 
is  large  enough  to  encourage  and 
attract  new  industry. 


RESEARCH 

continued  from  page  176 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  where  Ger¬ 
man  scientists  help  Army  engineers 
develop  rocket  propellants  and 
combustion  chamfers. 

At  Daingerfield,  Texas,  scien¬ 
tists  have  helped  pioneer  the  now- 
famous  “Bumblebee”  ramjet  mis¬ 
sile  project  in  the  Navy  Ordnance 
Aerophysics  Laboratory.  Other 
Navy  scientists  set  off  depth 
charges  in  the  clear,  still  waters  of 
Lake  Gem,  near  Orlando,  Florida, 
to  learn  more  about  underwater 
sound  detection  equipment  and  re¬ 
lated  weapons. 

Civilian  scientists  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  explore  the  aerody¬ 
namic  problems  of  missiles  fired 
into  the  Atlantic  from  a  base  at 
Wallops  Island,  Virginia.  A  huge 
refrigerated,  insulated  hangar  at 
Elgin  Field,  Florida,  serves  as  the 
Air  Force’s  all-weather  laboratory, 
holding  temperatures  far  below 
zero  during  the  hot  Summer 
months. 

Other  vital  Federal  research 
centers  in  the  South  include  the 
Waterways  Experiment  Station  at 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi  and  the  En¬ 
gineering  Research  Laboratories 
at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia,  both  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers; 
an  electronical  laboratory  at  Nor¬ 
ris,  Tennessee,  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  the  Southern  Re¬ 


gional  Research  Laboratory  in 
New  Orleans  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Labor¬ 
atories  at  Wilson  Dam,  Alabama, 
operated  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Moreover,  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  National  Com¬ 
municable  Disease  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Atlanta. 

New  Horizons 

What  has  this  tremendous  tech¬ 
nical  boom  meant  to  the  South? 
First,  it  is  enabling  the  South  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  talented  young 
men  from  the  region  by  providing 
challenging  high-level  employment 
in  their  home  area.  Second,  it  has 
created  a  boom  in  the  “science- 
supply”  industry.  Several  new 
manufacturers  and  a  score  of  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  attracted  to 
the  region  to  supply  laboratory  ap¬ 
paratus  and  research  materials. 
But,  the  most  important  result  is 
that  Southern  industry  has  been 
given  new  horizons  through  the  re¬ 
duction  of  manufacturing  costs,  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and 
processes,  and,  an  improvement 
of  marketing  opportunities. 

These  are  but  a  few  indications 
of  the  South’s  technical  progress. 
However,  they  afford  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  proof  of 
the  long-heralded  “awakening”  of 
the  region.  Thanks  to  research, 
the  picture  is  as  bright  today  as  it 
was  dark  50  years  ago. 
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FOOD  PROCESSING 

Rapid  Strides  in  $9  Billion 


Food  processing  in  the  South 
has  progressed  so  rapidly  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  the  dynamic  efforts 
of  the  early  pioneers  are  now  re¬ 
vealing  themselves  as  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  economy  of  the  region.  This 
trend  of  expansion  of  food  crops 
for  canning  and  freezing  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  more  farmers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  these  crops  in  their  diversi¬ 
fication  program  and  an  added 
source  of  income. 

Just  how  much  of  the  farm  food 
crop  is  processed  is  most  difficult 
to  determine.  This  is  true  because 
more  farmers  are  processing  their 
own  family  requirements — canned 
and  frozen — and  the  large  number 
of  community  canning  plants  pro¬ 
vide  additional  processing  facil¬ 
ities  which  do  not  maintain  ac¬ 
curate  data.  However,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  popularity  of 
canned  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  has  received  great  impetus 
in  recent  years  and  indications  are 
that  it  will  become  more  wide¬ 
spread. 

Crops  Grown  Cheaply 

The  South  offers  a  great  field 
for  expansion  in  the  food  process¬ 
ing  industry  because  of  the  longer 
growing  season,  the  diversity  of 
crops,  plentiful  supply  of  sldlled 
labor  and  an  expanding  consumer 
market.  Not  only  can  foods  be 
grown  more  cheaply  than  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  nation,  but 
processing  is  less  expensive  because 
of  lower  manufacturing  costs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  South 
can  become  the  major  source  of 
supply  for  the  nation’s  food  basket. 

With  cotton  going  West  and 
cattle  heading  South  the  southern 
farmer  is  turning  abandoned  cotton 
fields  into  luscious  green  year- 
’round  pastures  for  agricultural  di¬ 
versification.  They  are  turning 
more  to  the  produce  market,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  those  crops  processed 
at  nearby  food  plants. 

The  food  processing  industry  in 
the  South  is  a  multi-billion-dollar 
business  in  itself  and  affords  vast 
employment  not  only  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  plants  but  on  the  farm,  food 
distribution  and  to  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  supplies  and 
equipment  in  processing  foods. 

11,300  Food  Plants 

Based  on  data  available  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  there  are  more  than 
11,300  food  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  South,  including 
Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia — that 
upwards  of  368,000  persons  are 
employed  with  $8,991,000,000  the 
value  of  output.  TTie  value  of  out- 


Mr.  White  is  Manager  of  the 
Southeastern  News  Bureau,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga. 


By  E.  Dalton  White 

put  is  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
other  states  combined  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

These  figures  are  most  encour¬ 
aging  and  will  be  more  so  in  fu¬ 
ture  years  as  the  South  further 
develops  and  expands  produce  and 
vegetable  crops.  The  canning  and 
packing  industry  got  its  start,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  East,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  quickly  developed  its  mar¬ 
ket  to  become  a  major  producer. 
However,  with  expanding  consum¬ 
er  markets  in  the  South  the  food 
processing  industry  is  finding  it 
most  profitable  to  operate  nearer 
the  source  of  supplies  and  where 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  its 
products. 

These  are  the  factors  which  a 
large  segment  of  the  food  industry 
is  considering  when  expanding  fa¬ 
cilities  or  establi^ing  new  plants. 
The  many  new  food  plants  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  South  since  World 
War  II  is  evidence  that  the  region 
has  been  recognized  as  one  for 
profitable  operations. 

There  are  many  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  growth  of  the  food 
processing  industry  that  require  a 
great  deal  more  effort  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  than  has  been  given  by 
the  state  governments  in  the  past. 
While  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  done  great  work  in 
developing  plant  varieties  of  higher 
yields  and  quality,  the  new  prob¬ 
lem  is  development  of  profitable 
farm  crops  at  costs  which  make 
them  attractive  to  canning  and 
freezing  for  the  consumer  market. 

Soil  and  Climate 

Food  crops  of  high  yields  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  The  South  is  blessed 
with  a  variety  of  both  to  make 
food  growing  for  the  processing 
industry  both  attractive  and  profit¬ 
able.  However,  the  big  problem 
is  to  single  out  those  particular 
areas  and  crops  and  the  necessary 
educational  work  among  farmers 
to  insure  production  sources  and 
supplies. 

The  most  profitable  operation  of 
the  canning  and  freezing  industry 
is  on  a  year-’round  basis.  For  the 
most  part  it  now  operates  on  a 
seasonal  basis  of  crops  and  fills  in 
the  slack  times  with  processing  of 
dried  products.  Maximum  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  crops  would 
do  much  to  help  the  farmer  as 
well  as  the  food  processing  indus¬ 
try.  This  is  a  project  which  many 
states  have  recognized  and  one  in 
which  the  state,  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  need  to  participate  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem 
is  seen  in  the  estimates  of  a  pec¬ 


ulation  of  about  190-million  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  by  1975. 
With  the  average  American  using 
about  1,600  pounds  of  food  a  year 
production  must  be  increased  to 
keep  the  population  well  fed  and 
healthy. 

Need  for  Farmer  Profit 
The  problem  of  adequate  food 
production  and  processing  becomes 
more  serious  when  the  present-day 
situation  is  carefully  analyzed. 
Tom  Linder,  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  Georgia,  told  the 
farmers  that  of  the  63-million  or 
more  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
industry  only  one  out  of  ten  is  in 
agriculture.  The  farmers  are  di¬ 
vided  among  their  own  special 
crop,  they  are  divided  politically. 
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27 
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35 
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39 
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Mississippi. . . . 
North  Carolina 
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12 

28 
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21 

70 
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16 

89 
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South  Carolina 
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9 

25 
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30 
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66 
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2,136 
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25 

92 

634 
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300 

8 

36 

194 

South . 

11,300 

368 

11,681 

$  8.991 

Others . 

29,800 

1,347 

7,260 

36,028 

U.  S . 

41,100 

1,715 

8,941 

45,019 

and  their  collective  voice  is  losing 
its  former  importance.  The  farm¬ 
er  wants  a  living  wage,  is  not  or¬ 
ganized  as  labor  to  force  its  wage 
demands  and  higher  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  The  price  the  farmer 
gets  is  driven  down  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  pressure  of  the  population 
in  cities,  yet  the  farmer  must  pay 
more  for  what  he  buys. 

The  terrific  losses  which  the 
farmer  has  sustained  in  lower 
prices  for  his  crops  this  year  has 
caused  many  to  reconsider  their 
operations.  Unprofitable  farming, 
due  to  unrealistic  commodity 
prices,  will  destroy  one  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pillars  of  the  nation  and 
bring  about  serious  consequences. 

Leaders  in  the  food  processing 
industry  realize  their  responsibility 
in  making  profitable  to  the  farmer 
the  food  crops  needed  for  can¬ 
ning  and  packing.  Without  such 
supplies  the  processing  industry 
would  fold  up. 

Food  manufacturing  in  the  South 
is  big  business — it  is  a  $9-billion 
business  of  which  canning,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  quick  freezing  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  form  a  major  segment. 
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Industry 

The  industry  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  figures  indicate. 
Thousands  of  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  industries  supplying  food 
processors ,  with  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  to  keep  it  in 
operation.  And  when  the  distribu¬ 
tion  segment  of  the  food  industry 
is  considered,  along  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  supplying  the  raw  products,  the 
food  industry  gains  even  greater 
prominence. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  and  data 
of  an  exact  nature  are  difficult  to 
obtain  on  the  breakdown  of  each 
commodity  and  product  by  state 
or  region.  This  is  because  all 
plants  do  not  report  their  totals 
and  all  food  processing  plants  are 
not  members  of  some  industry  as¬ 
sociation.  However,  the  figures  do 
give  an  indication  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  industry.  It  can 
be  said  that  the  South  contributed 
about  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  total 
of  $45-billion  output  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  active  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  Gulf  Coast  seafood  process¬ 
ing  industries  have  grown  substan¬ 
tially  in  recent  years  and  look 
forward  to  further  expansion.  Not 
only  are  the  ports  of  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
appi  reporting  increase  in  seafood 
for  the  fresh  market  but  like  in¬ 
creases  are  developing  in  the  can¬ 
ning  and  processing  industry.  Im¬ 
portant  is  the  new  development  in 
machinery  which  has  helped  to  re¬ 
duce  processing  costs  and  to  lower 
prices  for  an  expanding  market. 

The  economic  importance  of  the 
dairy  processing  industry  is  not  too 
well  understood  in  the  South,  but 
the  necessity  for  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  agriculture  will  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  industry.  While  beef 
cattle  raising  has  excited  farmers, 
and  the  trend  toward  larger  scale 
operations  will  continue,  more  ag¬ 
riculturists  are  urging  the  farmers 
to  develop  dairy  herds  for  a  steady 
income. 

The  carbonated  beverage  indus¬ 
try  maintains  its  leadership  in  the 
South  and  is  classed  as  a  major 
industry. 

The  candy  and  confectionery  in¬ 
dustry  continues  as  an  important 
economic  segment  of  the  South. 

The  awakening  in  the  New 
South,  with  rapid  industrialization, 
is  forcing  agricultural  leaders  to 
take  a  new  look  at  agriculture.  If 
the  farm  is  to  retain  its  youths  it 
must  be  a  profitable  enterprise. 
Otherwise,  the  migration  to  indus¬ 
trial  centers  will  be  accelerated. 

Fortunately  some  rural  com¬ 
munity  government  offidals  and 
business  leaders  have  recognized 
this  problem  and  have  taken  steps 
to  improve  the  situation.  Out¬ 
standing  has  been  the  Community 
Development  Prograr’  ''f  the 
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Georgia  Power  Co.,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Vicepresident  Charles  A. 
Collier.  National  recognition  has 
come  to  the  company  for  its  lead¬ 
ership  and  fine  work  in  promoting 
community  betterment,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  agriculture  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  industry. 

Food  processing  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  industry  since  most 
plants  are  located  in  areas  of 
sources  of  supplies.  Certainly  it  is 
a  big  boom  to  the  farmers,  for  the 
food  processing  and  canning  plants 
offer  a  ready  market  for  products 
not  sold  in  the  fresh  markets.  Al¬ 
so,  the  food  plants  contract  for 
the  raising  of  specific  crops.  The 
National  Canners  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  more  than  half  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  all  vegetable  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States  is 
bought  and  processed  by  canneries. 


Alabama 

The  most  important  commercial 
truck  crops  in  Alabama  are  sweet 
potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  water¬ 
melons,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
green  beans,  green  lima  beans, 
okra,  cucumbers,  and  cabbage. 

In  the  food  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  the  strongest  segments  are 
meats  and  grain  products.  Can¬ 
ning  and  confectionery  appear  to 
be  the  best  fields  for  future  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  largest  number  of  plants  in 
a  special  field  is  the  172  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  producing 
corn  meal.  However,  of  major  in¬ 
terest,  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  cattle  raising,  is  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  and  curing  plants  which  now 
total  35  in  each  process.  There 
are  20  plants  processing  meat  prod¬ 
ucts. 

There  are  seven  major  plants 
packing  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  eight  plants  that  can 


vegetables.  Other  plants  process 
peanut  oil  and  peanut  butter,  can 
seafood,  produce  sauces  and  salad 
dressing  and  three  plants  that  pack¬ 
age  frozen  seafoods. 

The  value  of  food  and  kindred 
products  rose  from  $112,927,000 
in  1945  to  $291,000,000  in  1952 
with  the  number  of  establishments 
increasing  from  about  450  in 
1945  to  more  than  600  today. 

Arkansas 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  food  processing  in  the 
state  as  part  of  the  industrial  pro¬ 
gram  to  balance  agriculture.  Out¬ 
put  of  food  processing  has  risen 
from  $33-million  in  1939  to  $189- 
million  in  1951  and  up  to  $211- 
million  in  1952,  including  all  prod¬ 
ucts  and  feeds.  Blytheville  is  the 
leading  food  processing  center  since 
it  is  an  important  farming  area. 
A  new  packing  plant  has  opened 
at  Helena.  Rice  is  the  most  im¬ 


portant  of  the  state’s  crops. 

Florida 

When  the  canning  industry  in 
Florida  is  mentioned  major  atten¬ 
tion  is  centered  on  the  canned  and 
frozen  citrus  concentrates.  This  is 
because  that  segment  of  the  indus¬ 
try  has  had  such  a  phenomenal 
growth  since  the  development  of 
the  frozen  concentrate  process. 

The  first  Florida  canned  citrus 
product  was  grapefruit  sections, 
produced  commercially  in  1921-22. 
The  industry  used  about  10,000 
boxes.  By  the  1930-31  season  the 
number  had  increased  to  2,893,000 
boxes,  to  rise  further  to  13,900,000 
in  1940-41,  to  17,500,000  in  1950- 
51  and  even  more  in  the  last  sea¬ 
son. 

Statistics  reveal  that  about  47% 
of  the  grapefruit,  63%  of  oranges 
and  22%  of  the  tangerines  grown 
were  processed.  The  1953-54  crops 
forecast  indicates  78,000,000  boxes 
of  oranges,  34,000,000  boxes  of 
grapefruit,  4,500,000  boxes  of  tan¬ 
gerines  and  290,000  boxes  of  limes 
seem  in  prospect.  This  compares 
with  72,800,000  boxes  of  oranges, 
32,500,000  boxes  of  grapefruit, 
4,900,000  boxes  of  tangerines  and 
320,000  boxes  of  limes  in  the 
1952-53  season. 

It  was  not  until  1940-41  that  the 
canning  industry  turned  to  oranges 
as  a  major  product.  In  that  year 
3,946,000  boxes  were  canned  and 
this  rose  to  42,000,000  by  1950-51, 
due  to  the  discovery  of  the  frozen 
concentrate  process. 

Florida  is  a  major  producer  of 
vegetables  for  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing  both  within  the  state  and  as 
sources  of  supplies  for  plants  in 
nearby  states.  The  fresh  vegetable 
crop  is  a  major  source  of  income. 
Cattle  raising  has  developed  rapidly 
in  the  state  in  recent  years  with 
many  herds  of  purebred  stock. 

Value  of  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Florida  rose  from  $70,500,- 
000  in  1940  to  $123,800,000  in 
1945  and  totaled  $407,000,000  in 
1952. 

Georgia 

Since  World  War  II  the  num¬ 
ber  of  food  processing  plants  in 
Georgia  has  shown  a  substantial 
increase  with  the  state  being  the 
largest  producer  of  pimiento  pep¬ 
pers  and  peanut  butter  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  delicious  red  pimiento  pep¬ 
per  was  developed  at  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  near  Griffin 
with  Pomona  Products  Co.  the 
founder  and  leader  in  the  pimiento 
packing  industry.  Georgia  packed 
485,000  of  the  633,000  cases  in 
1952;  the  peak  year  being  1950 
with  Georgia  packing  2,061,000  of 
the  2,294,000  cases. 

Georgia  also  cans  more  peaches 
than  any  other  Southern  state,  al¬ 
though  South  Carolina  claims  it 
has  taken  the  peach  crown  from 
Georgia  in  the  number  of  peaches 
grown.  However,  Georgia  proc¬ 
esses  more  poultry  than  any  other 
state,  taking  the  title  in  1952. 

(Continued  on  page  192) 
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continued  from  page  190 
The  state  has  41  candy  plants, 

56  canning,  preserving  and  pick¬ 
ling  plants,  98  meat  products 
plants  and  156  other  types  of  food 
plants.  Georgia’s  fo^  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  has  expanded  rapid¬ 
ly  in  recent  years  and  now  reports 
output  of  about  $800,000,000  a 
year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Woodruff,  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station  has  done  much  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  methods  of  better 
food  processing.  This  leadership 
has  been  of  great  value  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry  in  the 
state. 

Kentucky 

Food  processing  now  accounts 
for  17%  of  all  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment,  but  roughly  one-half  of 
the  employment  in  food  processing 
is  accounted  for  in  the  beverage 
industry,  in  which  distilled  liquors 
are  a  major  factor. 

Kentucky  ranks  high  in  packing 
and  canning  of  green  beans,  with 
meat  and  dairy  products  ranking 
in  the  top  bracket.  The  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  re¬ 
ceived  greater  attention  in  recent 
years  with  development  work  in 
progress  to  expand  the  market  for 
farm  produce. 

The  state  has  624  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  food  and  kindred 
products  industry,  employing  some 
27,000  workers.  The  industry  has 
grown  from  total  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  $123,000,000  in  1940  to 
$270,000,000  in  1945  and  $861,- 
000,000  in  1952. 

Louisiana 

The  manufacturing  and  process¬ 
ing  of  food  products  has  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  economy  of 
Louisianans  since  the  state  is  still 
predominantly  agricultural.  While 
the  vast  oil  chemical  industries 
have  swelled  the  state’s  total  in¬ 
come,  agricultural  and  seafood 
products  continue  to  influence,  to 
a  large  extent,  economic  progress 
of  the  state. 

New  developments  in  the  fishing 
industry  and  technological  advance¬ 
ments  in  seafood  processing,  with 
new  types  of  automatic  equip¬ 
ment,  have  brought  this  industry 
to  the  forefront.  As  part  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  industry  Louisiana  has 
added  materially  to  the  total  value 
of  seafood  processed. 

Rice,  sugar  and  strawberries  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  total  value  of 
the  food  processing  industry.  The 
Town  of  Hammond  is  said  to  be 
the  strawberry  capital  and  pro¬ 
duces  upwards  of  90%  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation’s  berry  production. 
Strawberries  are  now  frozen  and 
processed  in  large  volume  with 
many  plants  expanding. 

Food  and  kindred  plants  in 
Louisiana  have  spent  more  than 
$32,300,000  since  1946  on  new 
plants  or  additions  for  which  the 
state  has  allowed  tax  exemptions. 

Plants  can  and  quick-freeze 
shrimp  and  can  oysters  and  crabs. 


Vegetables  processed  include  sweet 
potatoes,  string  beans,  tomatoes, 
spinach,  beets,  okra,  and  straw¬ 
berries  constitute  the  largest  pack 
of  fruits.  Louisiana  is  renowned 
for  its  “creole”  flavor  and  sauce. 

Louisiana  reported  $204,883,000 
as  total  value  of  food  and  kindred 
products  in  1940.  This  rose  to 
$323,000,000  in  1945  and  to  $779,- 
000,000  in  1952. 

Mississippi 

Food  output  is  at  the  $208- 
million  value  mark  now,  having 
increased  from  $34  -  million  in 
1939.  Meridian  has  gained  the 
canned  goods  and  frozen  food 
plant  of  Phillips  Packing  Co. 
which  has  stimulated  activity  in 
the  vicinity.  Biloxi  and  Gulfport 
are  important  food  processing 
centers,  especially  in  seafoods. 
Natchez  is  another  food  center. 

North  Carolina 
Development  of  the  food  proc¬ 
essing  industry  in  North  Carolina 
has  not  been  given  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  other  manufacturing,  espe¬ 
cially  textiles,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  part  of  the  state’s  econ¬ 
omy. 

In  recent  years  farmers  have 
been  turning  to  crops  other  than 
cotton  and  corn,  with  dairy,  cattle 
raising  and  produce  crops  coming 
into  greater  prominence.  State 
leaders  have  seen  the  need  for 
greater  diversification  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  are  promoting  a  wide 
variety  of  crops. 

At  present  North  Carolina  is 
said  to  rank  fifth  from  the  bottom 
of  17  Southern  states  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  with  value  of  about 
$6,500,000.  With  farming  cash 
crops  of  $900-million  only  $300- 
million  is  processed.  Excluding 
cotton,  tobacco  and  peanuts.  North 
Carolina  crops  of  corn,  truck  and 
other  crops  had  a  cash  value  of 
$149,500,000.  Yet  the  state  pro¬ 
duces  large  crops  of  potatoes, 
peaches,  apples,  strawberries  and 
snap  beans  with  vast  potentials  of 
increasing  acreage  and  production 
of  all  these  crops,  together  with 
other  lesser  ones,  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  an  even  larger  food  process¬ 
ing  industry. 

That  the  foods  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  has  grown  in  recent 
years  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  value  in  1940  was  just  .under 
$70,000,000  while  in  1945  it  had 
grown  to  $137,500,000  and  in 
1952  it  was  about  $490,000,000. 

Oklahoma 

The  food  and  kindred  products 
industry  in  Oklahoma  is  attaining 
greater  importance  and  leaders  in 
the  state  are  giving  more  attention 
to  potential  opportunities.  Special 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  foods 
and  a  special  study  is  now  being 
conduct^. 

In  1947  there  were  643  estab¬ 
lishments  which  showed  an  em¬ 
ployment  increase  of  37%  from 
1939.  Wages  in  1947  were  21.5% 
of  total  manufacturing  wages,  and 
the  value  added  by  manufacturing 
was  $75,696,000,  or  22.3%  of  the 
state  total. 


Perishable  foods  go  from  farm  to 
market  in  a  hurry — this  picture 
shows  a  worker  loading  a  truck- 
load  of  food  products  with  crushed 
ice. 

From  1939  to  1947  employment 
in  the  meat  packing  industry  in¬ 
creased  19.8%.  The  average 
monthly  volume  of  meat  packing 
production  rose  to  49,530,000 
pounds  by  1952.  The  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry  employs  something 
over  30%  of  all  workers  engaged 
in  the  food  and  kindred  products 
industry. 

While  meat  packing  is  impor¬ 
tant,  the  canning  industry  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  importance.  From  1939  to 
1949  employment  in  the  canning, 
preserving,  and  freezing  section  of 
the  food  industry  rose  nearly  70% . 
The  average  monthly  value  of  food 
processing  in  1952  was  $11,760,- 
000.  The  state  has  but  18  canning 
plants,  but  indications  are  that 
this  number  will  increase  as  the 
new  trend  toward  greater  food 
production  gains  momentum. 

The  state  is  now  canning  beans, 
meats,  Mexican  food,  vegetables 
and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  foods 
for  state  and  national  distribution. 

South  Carolina 
Diversification  and  development 
of  agriculture  has  made  it  possible 
for  South  Carolina  to  make  rapid 
strides  in  recent  years  to  expand 
a  growing  food  processing  indus¬ 
try.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
state  grew  little  but  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Now  there  are  large  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  herds,  there  are 
fields  of  vegetables  and  the  state 
lays  claim  to  being  the  first  state 
in  production  of  fresh  peaches. 
All  these  paved  the  way  for  the 
canning,  packing  and  food  process¬ 
ing  industry. 

In  recent  years  the  state  has  de¬ 
veloped  its  poultry  industry  to  the 
point  where  there  are  now  86  poul¬ 
try  processing  plants  in  ^uth 
Carolina. 

In  the  food  processing  field 
there  are  now  more  than  400 
plants  producing  more  than  100 
different  kinds  of  products,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  edible  that  can 
be  processed,  canned,  or  bottled. 
Today  they  comprise  nearly  3% 
of  the  total  capital  invested  in  all 
industry,  5.8%  of  annual  product 
and  3%  of  annual  wages  paid. 

The  number  of  canning,  pack¬ 
ing  and  food  processing  plants 
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have  increased  83%  since  1945, 
with  capital  investment  rising 
146%  value  of  annual  product  up 
115%  and  wages  paid  rising  some 
66%.  The  annual  product  was 
$48,408,276  in  1945  and  in  1952 
it  was  $104,311,061  for  primary 
foods. 

Research  and  development  work 
at  Clemson  College,  and  other  uni¬ 
versities  and  research  institutes, 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  growth 
of  the  food  industry  and  this  work 
is  continuing  at  an  expanding 
pace. 

Tennessee 

While  the  food  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  segments  of 
Tennessee’s  manufacturing,  there  is 
comparatively  little  data  that  is 
available.  Dairy  products  is  out¬ 
standing  and  the  other  significant 
segments  include  meat  products, 
canning,  preserving  and  freezing. 

Tennessee  has  increased  its 
acreage  in  growing  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  packaging  and  canning. 
This  is  especially  true  of  straw¬ 
berries,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas 
and  the  like.  Bush  Bros.  &  Co., 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  started  the  first 
vegetable  canning  plant  in  1908 
and  the  industry  has  taken  hold 
through  the  years,  expanding  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  actively  promoted  food  proc¬ 
essing  and  has  done  considerable 
research  and  development  in  the 
field. 

Tennessee’s  food  and  kindred 
products  had  a  value  of  $141,- 
100,000  in  1940  to  rise  to  $275,- 
000,000  by  1945  and  now  has  a 
value  of  $557,000,000  in  1952. 
There  are  approximately  800  plants 
in  the  state  and  industry  leaders 
feel  that  the  industry  will  gain 
even  greater  prominence  in  the 
future. 

Figures  for  1947  show  that  there 
were  565  food  industry  plants  in 
the  state  processing  718  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Employment  was  23,382 
and  the  value  added  was  $132,- 
489,000.  In  June,  1953  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  employing  26,000  and 
this  total  is  higher  when  sea.sonal 
employment  is  considered. 

The  miscellaneous  food  prod¬ 
ucts  section  of  the  industry  leads 
all  others  in  value  added,  with 
grain-mill  products,  together  with 
meat  and  dairy  products  impor¬ 
tant  segments.  Canning,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  freezing  seem  destined  to 
reach  greater  proportion  as  the 
industry  makes  its  bid  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  supplier  of  the  nation’s  de¬ 
mands. 

Texas 

Processing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  Texas  has  developed  most 
within  the  past  20  years,  during 
which  the  canning  industry  has  at¬ 
tained  real  prominence.  There  are 
now  about  50  plants  located  in  the 
state  which  process  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Four  areas  comprise  the  center 
of  the  industry  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  as  the  outstanding. 

(Continued  on  page  194) 
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Serving  Newspapers, 
Advertisers  and  Agencies 


. . .  M  Qwr  business! 

of  the  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  Organization  are  proud  of  the  reputation  we  have  earned 
throughout  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Industries,  as  a  constructive  and  co-operative  force. 

If  you  want  assistance,  or  information,  involving  any  of  the  major  markets  in  which  we  represent 
Newspapers,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  serve  you — we  act  promptly  and  no  service  is  too  small,  or  too  large. 

Mohney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

REPRESENTING  NEWSPAPERS  SINCE  1900 


HERE  ARE  THE  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPERS  WE  REPRESENT- 


a 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

its 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal 

:rs 

Denver  Post 

Portland  Oregonian 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 

lin 

Houston  Post 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Toledo  Blade 

he 

Jersey  Journal 

Deseret  News  &  Salt  Lake  Telegram 

Toledo  Times 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  San  Antonio  Light 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

;re 

in 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

)d- 

82 

HERE  ARE  THE  74  ABLE  AND  EXPERIENCED  MEN  AT  YOUR  SERVICE- 

1 

Herbert  W.  Moloney 

William  J.  Schmitt 

Cornelius  A.  Regan 

Ingraham  Read 

George  J.  Auer 

Charles  C.  Burke 

Ernest  A.  Mennell 

Samuel  L.  Schmid 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Jr. 

od- 

W.  Harold  Foster 

Robert  Erickson 

N.  Clark  Biggs 

Edward  M.  Loftus 

Gilbert  Falk 

Thomas  G.  Duggan 

J.  Earl  Shea,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Emory 

Walter  S.  North 

Jesse  J.  Bloch 

Thomas  E.  Rudden 

Robert  T.  Willigan 

or- 

R.  A.  Nelson 

James  D.  McLean 

L.  Paul  Woehlke 

Donald  Sias 

rv- 

David  E.  Hirsch 

John  R.  O’Shea 

Marty  L.  LeBlanc 

Robert  Lambert 

to 

James  E.  Pounds 

Living  N.  Anderson 

Lawrence  Roehsler 

Walter  H.  Roselle 

the 

George  F.  Hybert 

John  V.  Marshall 

John  P.  Musgat 

Hayden  H.  Young 

na- 

William  E.  Black 

Willis  E.  Gray 

Herbert  W.  Leinbach 

John  K.  DuMont 

dc- 

John  B.  Nash 

Lance  R.  Bell 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  Jr. 

W  ilbur  C.  Babcock 

Thomas  N.  Cullen 

James  J.  Flood 

Edward  T.  Parmelee 

H.  Kenneth  McGovern 

Thomas  A.  Byrnes 

G.  Spencer  Prankard 

William  J.  Styncs 

Robert  H.  Davis 

wm 

James  F.  Murphy 

Ray  L.  Taylor 

James  L.  Fernandez 

Eugene  A.  Reveles 

ing 

James  M.  Carnival 

Stanley  R.  Schafer 

Hal  W’inter 

John  B.  Sias 

at- 

Peter  M.  Hagan 

Robert  F.  Conrad 

Frank  L.  McTague 

Robert  S.  Liptak 

are 

Earl  Cloutier 

Carl  Brandt,  Jr. 

Fred  Wilks 

J.  Allen  Murphy 

the 

George  1.  Rooney 

Alvin  Kracht 

Richard  Hoyt 

and 

Pressly  Y.  Donald 

William  V.  Hussey 
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FOOD  PROCESSING 

continued  from  page  192 
More  than  half  of  the  industry  is 
located  here  where  citrus  account¬ 
ed  for  the  largest  pack.  However, 
the  freeze  during  the  1948-49  sea¬ 
son  followed  by  the  devastating 
one  of  1951  destroyed  most  of  the 
citrus  trees.  Only  about  10%  of 
the  trees  were  spared  and  it  is 
estimated  that  several  yevs  will 
be  required  to  develop  new  groves. 

At  one  time  Texas  war  pocess- 
ing  10,500,000  cases  of  citrus, 
which  meant  more  than  $4,500,- 
000  to  growers.  Forty  plants  were 
then  operating,  but  with  the  loss 
of  trees,  the  number  has  been  cut 
to  about  20. 

The  loss  of  citrus  processing  has 
been  largely  offset  by  the  increase 
in  the  vegetable  pack.  Many  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  grown  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall  within  the  same  year.  This 


condition  provides  more  stable  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  canning  industry 
and  provides  better  seasonal  oper¬ 
ations. 

Principal  vegetables  grown  and 
processed  include  tomatoes,  green 
beans,  spinach,  mustard  greens, 
turnip  greens,  blackeyed  peas,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  pineapple  and  white 
potatoes.  Growers  in  the  area 
receive  about  $3,000,000  for  these 
vegetables  and  a^ut  2,000  persons 
are  employed  by  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  plants. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  em¬ 
ployment  in  food  manufacturing 
plants  has  steadily  increased  from 
59,800  in  1947  to  61,700  in  1951 
and  as  of  June,  1953  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  reported 
62.100  gainfully  employed  in  the 
industry. 

Texas  reported  $342,500,000  as 
the  value  of  its  food  and  kindred 
products  in  1940,  $682,900,000  in 
1945  and  it  rose  to  $2,136,000,000 
in  1952.  Of  course  this  includes 


the  entire  food  field  but  food  proc-  production  workers,  as  compared 
essing  is  adding  a  greater  propor-  with  690  in  1899.  In  1952  the  in- 
tion  to  the  total  each  year.  dustry’s  employes  were  paid  $5,- 

ViRGiNiA  605,724.  Some  9,000  farmers 

This  year  the  canning  industry  were  paid  $8,389,000  by  proces- 
in  Virginia  is  celebrating  its  86th  sors,  of  which  vegetable  and  fruit 
birthday  and  presented  the  200,-  crops  accounted  for  $4,358,000. 
000,000th  case  of  food  packed  in  Apples  for  canning  brought  farm- 
the  state  to  Gov.  John  S.  Battle  ers  $3,883,000,  and  tomatoes 
in  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol  this  brought  $2,187,000. 

Summer.  Food  and  kindred  products  in 

Virginia  has  come  a  long  way  1940  had  a  value  of  $95,800,000 
since  the  first  commercial  canning  in  1940,  rose  to  $180,400,000  in 
plant  was  established  at  Clover-  1945  and  reached  $534,000,000  in 
dale,  in  Botetourt  County,  by  John  1952  with  more  than  700  plants  in 
C.  Moomaw  in  1867.  Since  that  operation, 
date  the  industry  has  produced  West  Virginia 

5,816,000,000  cans  of  food  and  Food  processing  in  West  Vir- 
otlmr  products.  ginia  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of 

IS  a  state’s  major  industries  al- 
$47,000,000  a  year  industry  a  s^-  though  food  processing  is  attract- 
stantial  growth  from  the  $633,000  ^^Q^e  attenUon. 

®  "i  Most  canning  is  done  on  a  sea- 

1899.  By  190^  the  value  of  sonal  basis  when  particular  crops 

*  Major  crops 

854.000.  ,  «  ,oo  include  apples  and  apple  products 

Canneries  now  employ  3,188  tomatoes.  The  two  largest 

companies  operating  plants  are 
C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Inwood, 
Berkeley  County,  which  processes 
canned  applesauce,  pure  apple 
cider,  vinegar,  and  dried  pomace. 
The  plant  employs  more  than  300 
workers  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  $582,000;  and  National  Fruit 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Martinsburg, 
Berkeley  County.  This  company 
processes  apple  products,  has  more 
than  200  employes  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $424,000. 

Several  smaller  plants  process 
tomatoes  and  tomato  juice. 

Martinsburg  and  Inwood  in  the 
Eastern  Panhandle  have  large  can¬ 
ning  and  vinegar  plants.  Peaches 
are  also  grown  but  for  the  most 
part  these  are  shipped  to  eastern 
markets. 

The  state  reported  the  value  of 
food  and  kindred  products  of  $30,- 
000,000  in  1940,  $52,000,000  in 
1945  and  $194,000,000  in  1952. 

By  '63  South  WUl 
Lead  in  Chemicals 

Within  ten  years,  the  South  will 
gain  national  leadership  in  the  na¬ 
ff  II  tion’s  fastest  growing  industry — 

ff^^_-_  chemicals.  That’s  the  prediction 

WmmM  UU  of  Dr.  Frank  J.  Soday,  director  of 

rf  If  WW  research  for  the  Chemstrand  Cor¬ 

poration  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Southern  As- 
>oklet  you  will  real-  sociation  of  Science  and  Industry. 

,1.  , .  “The  South  today  produces  more 

so  many  pubitshing  j^an  25%  of  the  nation’s  chem- 
time-honored  type-  icals,”  Dr.  Soday  said,  “and  within 
anged  to  the  direct  1®  ve^rs  will  be  producing  more 
than  50%.  He  noted  the  region 
mposition.  contains  one-third  of  the  nation’s 

/  this  new  32-page  processing  industries.  As  chemical 
dter  understanding  Processing  industries,  J®  include 
.the  manufacture  of  synthetic  fibers, 
ifficient  composing  fertilizers,  paper  and  pulp,  and 
nformation  for  you.  other  operations  which  involve 
chemical  technology. 

SASI  has  announced  plans  for 
a  Southwide  conference  in  Decem- 
l  Q  A  |k|  \X  ber  to  study  chemical  opportun- 

I  f  \  1^  I  ities  and  techniques  for  accelerat¬ 

ing  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
licago  14,  Illinois  the  South. 
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'Smne  Reasons  HAy 
Printers  Pretw  Ludlow 


That's  the  title  of  the  big,  new  32-page  booklet 
we  have  just  completed.  It  outlines  in  detail  some 
outstanding  Ludlow  advantages  and  operating 
economies  which  you  should  know  about. 

This  new  booklet  graphically  illustrates  and 
describes  the  way  in  which  the  Ludlow  helps  to 
solve  the  plant  problems  of  type  shortages,  type 
breakage,  scarcity  of  spacing  material  and  con¬ 
gested  floor  space— to  mention  just  a  few. 


As  you  go  through  this  booklet  you  will  real¬ 
ize  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  publishing 
firms  have  discarded  the  old,  time-honored  type¬ 
setting  methods  and  have  changed  to  the  direct 
Ludlow  system  of  all-slug  composition. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  new  32-page 
booklet— it  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  Ludlow's  contribution  to  efficient  composing 
room  production.  It  is  real  information  for  you. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


Ui  m«mb*rs  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  femily 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


Coal,  Steel,  Chemicals  Lead  Economy 


The  bright  new  color  in  West  By  NeU  Boggs 

Virginias  economic  spectrum  is  ^ 

green,  representing  the  state’s  rapid 

postwar  development  as  a  vacation-  Even  considering  those  two  fac-  so  mountainous  that  flat  land  is  at 
laud,  tors,  agriculture  is  still  growing,  a  premium. 

Coal,  steel,  chemicals  and  agri-  but  not  on  the  scale  of  other  in-  The  nickname  worn  proudly  by 

culture’,  in  that  order,  still  are  dustries  in  a  state  once  known  West  Virginia  —  “The  Mountain 

West  Virginia’s  big  four  money-  chiefly  for  its  vast  coal  deposits.  State” — is  an  apt  one.  It’s  the 

makers,  but  the  tourist  trade  is  income  highest  state  east  of  the  Missis- 

growing  like  a  healthy  child.  t„  ,0.^  *'PP‘-  ransing  in  alUtude  from  240 

*^From  a  near-insignificant  posi-  *°'*'®®* 

tion  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  highest.  The 

it  has  pushed  to  the  top  five,  nour-  Lnnnmt  hv  altitude  is  1,500  feet  above 

ished  by  the  dollars  of  out-of-state  ^ 

the  ^twar  boom,  it  had  climbed  torturous  terrain  has  been 

-  ...  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 

That  last  figure  was  still  $390  ^est  Virginia’s  growth, 
short  of  the  ^r  capita  incorne  na-  isolated  from  its  neighbors  by 
tionally  for  1950.  But  in  1952  the  the  mountains.  West  Virginia  was 
Last  year,  for  example,  more  average  income  in  the  state  was  virtually  uninhabited  in  the  early 
thmi  ninc*inillion  visitors — better  5I»232  dltnougn  it  still  wrs  $407  days,  even  by  the  Indians  who  re* 
than  four  times  West  Virginia’s  below  the  national  average.  garded  the  state  as  too  rugged 

population— came  here  from  other  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  except  for  the  necessary  hunting, 
states  for  their  vacations,  leaving  border  states — those  which  truly  fishing  and  salt-gathering  expedi- 
$158-million  here  when  they  went  arc  neither  North  nor  South,  yet  tions 
home.  have  the  culture  and  customs  of  '  Good  Transportation 

To  accommodate  this  record  in-  However,  modem  highways-a 

flow  of  visitors,  construction  of  geographiwUy.  Its  mmt  northern  ,,hich  there  has 

tourist  facilities  has  mushroomed  ShfrnS  .nn.h  of  ii  'I  ^e^n  much  emphasis  in  recent 

and  the  per  capita  income  of  ivork-  wuthernmos  city  «  sou^  of  Roa-  years  —  efficient  railway  networks 
ers  in  related  businesses  and  in-  and  improved  air  transportation 

dustries  has  jumped  accordingly.  west  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  its  .  combined  to  nive  We.st  Vir- 
Unlike  manv  states  renowned  as  easternmost  city  is  east  of  Roches-  „  _  , _ 


vacationers  who  come  here  to  relax 
in  the  tonic-like  atmosphere  of  its 
mountain  retreats. 

Big  Tourist  Trade 


Unlike  many  states  renowned  as 
vacation  centers,  the  emphasis  in 
West  Virginia  is  not  on  plush  liv¬ 
ing — although  that’s  available  for 
those  who  want  and  can  afford  it 
— but  on  simple  outdoor  life  in 
rustic  mountain  settings. 

Coal  Biggest  Industry 

The  largest  industry,  of  course, 
is  coal,  which  employed  an  esti¬ 
mated  92,896  of  the  state’s  2,005,- 
852  residents  in  1952. 

Second  in  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers,  but  fourth  in  the  value  of 
products,  is  agriculture.  In  1952, 
about  80,000  West  Virginians  were 
working  fulltime  on  farms. 

A  half-million  persons  —  about 
one-fourth  the  population  —  lived 
on  farms,  many  of  them  having 
other  jobs,  too. 

Steel  is  the  second  ranking  in¬ 
dustry  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point,  with  the  chemical  industry 
in  third  place. 

Agriculture  is  fourth  with  the 
tourist  industry  a  strong  fifth — so 
strong,  in  fact,  that  it  is  expected 
to  move  ahead  of  agriculture  in 
1953. 

One  factor  for  this  prediction  is 
Ae  drought  this  Summer,  the  worst 
in  West  Virginia  since  the  early 
30’s. 

The  second  is  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  tourist  trade  here 
since  1948,  while  by  comparison 
agriculture  has  been  more  or  less 
stabilized. 


Mr.  Boggs  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


city 

ter,  N.  Y. 

Populated  State 

A  crowded  state  by  the  national 
average.  West  Virginia  has  83 


ginia  a  new  future  industrially, 
officials  believe. 

Sustaining  that  belief  have  been 
the  hordes  of  eager  vacationers 
from  other  states  who  now  tax  its 
residents  per  square  mile.  The  na-  tourist  facilities  to  the  limit  in 
tional  average  is  50  persons  per  response  to  an  expanded  campaign 
square  mile.  publicizing  West  Virginia’s  natural 

One  reason  is  that  the  state  is  beauties. 


STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Chonleston 

West  Virginia  is  most  happy  to  extend  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary  of  service 
to  the  South  and  the  nation. 

The  newspaper  of  today  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  affairs 
of  community,  state  and  nation;  and  West  Virginia's  News¬ 
papers,  from  the  State's  earliest  history,  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  our  economic,  political  and  social  growth. 
Our  first  settlers,  clearing  a  wilderness,  still  found  time  to 
establish  newspapers;  and  it  was  a  newspaper,  through  its 
publisher,  that  led  the  fight  for  West  Virginia's  statehood 
in  1863. 

Today,  West  Virginia's  newspapers  and  their  publishers 
rank  high  among  those  striving  to  make  our  State  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work.  As  a  group,  your 
organization  has  exerted  a  similar  influence  throughout 
the  South. 

By  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  high  professional 
and  ethical  standards,  you  have  enabled  the  newspapers 
of  the  South  to  realize  much  of  their  potential  power  for 
public  welfare. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am 

WILLIAM  C.  MARLAND, 
Governor. 

iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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The  current  tourist  income  is 
widely  distributed. 

Nearly  $40  million  of  the  $158- 
million  out-of-state  guests  spent 
in  West  Virginia  last  year  was  for 
purchases  in  retail  stores.  Another 
$35  million  was  for  food,  with 
lodging — $26  million — the  third 
highest  item. 

Tracing  the  growth  of  the  tour¬ 
ist  industry,  the  West  Virginia  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Publicity  Commission 
reports  that  in  1946  tourists  added 
only  $44-million  to  the  state’s  in¬ 
come.  That’s  only  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  1952  figure. 

To  attract  these  visitors.  West 
Virginia  offers  16  state-operated 
parks  and  nine  state-operated  for¬ 
ests,  most  of  them  open  from  the 
first  of  April  until  the  first  of 
November. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
privately-owned  attractions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  old  Greenbiier 
Hotel  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
which  draws  its  guests  from 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Coal  is  King 

Despite  the  growth  of  this  brash 
industrial  newcomer,  there’s  little 
doubt  that  coal  will  remain  king 
in  West  Virginia. 

'The  greatest  bituminous  coal 
production  area  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  West  Virginia  ranks  first  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  soft  coal. 

'The  coal  industry’s  major  de¬ 
velopment  here  has  come  within 
the  last  50  years.  But  during  that 
period  a  vast  store  of  other  natural 
resources  has  been  continually 
discovered  and  utilized. 

'These  include  hardwood  timber, 
iron  and  steel,  oil  and  gas  and  clay 
products. 

More  recent  is  the  production 
of  a  large  variety  of  chemicals  de¬ 
rived  from  brines  and  from  gas, 
oil  and  coal. 

Spurring  this  development  has 
been  low  cost  electric  power  avail¬ 
able  for  industrial  use,  as  well  as 
outstanding  rail  and  water  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  state’s  coal  reserve  was  es- 
i  timated  last  year  at  between  117 
:  and  150-billion  tons,  with  rich 
:  coal  seams  in  49  of  West  Vir- 
i  ginia’s  55  counties. 

Long-Range  Supply 
That  supply  is  described  as  suf- 
I  ficient  to  provide  fuel  for  the  na- 
1  tion  for  more  than  1,000  years  at 
1  the  current  production  rate. 

Coal  tonnage  here  last  year  was 
I  142,181,271  tons—  roughly,  $730,- 
I  811,732  worth. 

Stretching  for  almost  20  miles 
I  along  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley 
I  east  and  west  of  the  capital  city, 
I  Charleston,  is  an  area  known  as 
I  “The  Chemical  Center  of  the 
I  World.”  Here  an  estimated  70% 
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of  the  state’s  chemicals  are  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  smell  often  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  the  billowing  clouds  from 
the  giant  plants  are  responsible  for 
smog  (a  condition  the  plants  are 
attempting  to  erase,  by  the  way) 
but  combined  they  are  ever-present 
symbols  of  the  area’s  prosperity. 

At  Belle,  ten  miles  east  of  Char¬ 
leston,  is  a  plant  which  produces 
more  than  100  industrial  chemicals 
from  three  basic  ingredients — coal, 
air  and  water. 

These  chemicals,  used  in  nylon 
products,  plastics,  antifreezes,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  feed  compounds,  in¬ 
clude  ammonia,  ethyl  alcohol, 
methanol,  nylon  intermediate,  urea 
and  polythene. 

South  Charleston  is  the  site  of 
the  mammoth  operations  which 
produce  additional  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  industrial  items  including 
plasticizers,  acetone  and  acetic 
acid. 

These  are  used  in  cooking  gas. 


fumigants,  rubbing  alcohol,  and 
lacquer  thinners,  in  addition  to  the 
other  products. 

The  world’s  largest  producer  of 
chlorine  and  caustic  soda  also  is 
located  in  South  Charleston. 

A  main  reason  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  as  a 
chemical  center  is  that  it  holds 
generous  sources  of  such  raw  ma¬ 
terials  as  coal,  oil,  gas  and  brine, 
all  of  which  are  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  industrial  chemicals. 

And  geographically,  the  Kanaw¬ 
ha  Valley  is  well  situated  for  low 
cost  and  convenient  shipping  facil¬ 
ities. 

Last  year  chemicals  and  allied 
products  manufactured  in  West 
Virginia  were  valued  at  $474-mil- 
lion.  The  industry  employed  47,- 
600  workers  in  1952. 

More  recently  there  has  been 
extensive  development  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  industry  in  the  upper  Ohio 
River  Valley  above  Parkersburg, 
where  the  plants  produce  pigments, 
plastics,  pharmaceuticals,  chlorine, 
caustic  soda  and  insecticides. 

West  Virginia’s  steel  industry  is 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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ENTHUSIASM 


is  the  dividing  line,  separating 

DRIVERS  / 

from 


/  DRIFTERS 


Your  experience  has  shown  you  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people — drifters  and  drivers.  The  driver  is  an  enthusiast; 
doesn’t  know  when  he’s  licked.  If  he  comes  upon  one  of  life’s 
roadblocks,  he  builds  a  detour  around  it.  In  our  field  of 
national  newspap>er  representation,  most  frequently  you  find 
that  the  enthusiastic  salesman  is  a  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  man. 

He  knows  his  newspapers  and  their  markets;  knows  that 
these  days  much  of  the  selling  is  done  by  contacting  the 
local  distributor  in  support  of  the  work  done  by  others  of  our 
staff  with  agencies  all  over  the  country.  And  it  pays  off ! 

If  you  feel  a  need  for  stronger,  more  profitable,  enthusiastic 
eepresentation,  coast  to.  coast,  let’s  talk  it  over — together! 

•  sbf  • 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY, 

“NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY  _  OUR  OWN  ESPECIALLY” 
ATLANTA  NEW  YORK 

933  Healy  Bldg.  230  Park  Ave. 

Exchange  1391  Murray  Hill  6-0111 

CHICAGO  —  BOSTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  CLEVELAND  —  LOS  ANGELES  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pouring  iiKtIteii  steel  at  the  >Veirton  Steel  Company  plant. 


WEST  VffiGINIA 

continued  from  puae  1*^6 
concentrated  in  the  northern  pan¬ 
handle.  where  most  of  the  state's 
60  plants  are  located  in  a  four- 
count)  area.  I  hat  area  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
area. 

At  Huntington,  however,  is  the 
largest  plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of 
nickel  and  nickel  alloys.  Another 
major  plant  of  the  type  is  at  Alloy. 
.'0  miles  east  of  Charleston  on 
the  Kanawha  River. 

Lumber  and  wood  products  with 
an  estimated  value  of  $66-million 
were  produced  in  West  Virginia 
during  1952.  when  the  state  was 
fourth  in  the  nation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hardwood. 

In  the  production  of  natural  gas. 
West  Virginia  ranks  above  any 
other  state  cast  of  the  Mississippi 
and  fifth  among  all  states. 

However,  petroleum  production 
in  West  Virginia  now  is  largely  in¬ 
cidental  to  that  of  natural  gas  and 
has  been  declining  gradually  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  40  years.  Today  the 
state  ranks  nationally  in  l.^th  place 
in  petroleum  output. 

From  $80-million  in  1941  to 
$186  million  in  1951 — that,  briefly, 
is  the  story  of  how  the  annual  in¬ 
come  of  West  Virginia  farmers  has 
grown. 

Farmers,  ranchers  and  cattle¬ 
men  now  come  from  all  over  the 


country  to  buy  livestock  bred  and 
raised  in  West  Virginia,  w'hich  has 
the  second  largest  number  of  Here¬ 
ford  herds  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Poultry  also  is  an  important 
item. 

West  Virginia  also  has  prosper¬ 
ed  as  a  fruit  prixlucing  state.  The 
apple  industry,  centralized  in  the 
eastern  panhandle,  leads  the  fruit 
division,  with  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries  next. 

Other  industries  which  help  give 


the  state  a  solid  industrial  back¬ 
ground  are  manufacturing,  which 
includes  textiles,  ceramics,  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  leather  and  ttv 
bacco. 

Supplementing  these  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry.  .About  35.000 
West  Virginians  arc  employed  di¬ 
rectly  in  rail,  highway  and  water 
transportation. 

Fineen-thousand  others  operate 
public  utilities. 

Optimistic  public  oflicials  believe 


the  current  trend  will  continue, 
and  that,  because  of  its  seemingly 
limitless  resources,  the  state  will 
simply  find  a  substitute  industry 
should  one  of  the  major  ones  fail. 
■ 

South  Aware  of 
Pollution  Problems 

Municipalities  must  provide  ade¬ 
quate  sewage  treatment  facilities  if 
streams  are  to  be  kept  useful  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Journal  oi  Southern  Research. 
This  fact  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  as  further  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  places  a  greater  load  on 
the  streams  of  the  South.  Already, 
those  areas  in  which  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  facilities  exist  enjoy  definite 
advantages  in  attracting  new  in¬ 
dustries. 

Proof  that  Southern  cities  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  sewage 
treatment  is  found  in  Public  Health 
Service  reports  which  list  numer¬ 
ous  new  installations  throughout 
the  region,  the  Journal  stated. 
Fifty-three  major  projects  were 
approved  during  a  recent  three- 
month  period.  One  report,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lists  new  treatment  plants 
for  eleven  Texas  cities. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  groups 
in  promoting  sound  stream  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  South  are  the  various 
state  water  pollution  control  or- 
ganiz.ations.  Some  groups  func¬ 
tion  as  state  health  departments. 


A  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER’S  PHENOMENAL  GROWTH 

U'c.v/  Vinfinid's  l.artjcaf  Cifi/  saliitex  the  tribute  that  is  beiii'i  luiid  tu  “TODAY’S  SOl’TlI.”  of  irhirh  it  is  u 
hiijhli/  iiii iHirtaiit  unit,  hi  the  amrurd  march  of  progress.  11  loitiinitiiii  and  its  rich  environs  have  contributed  in 
a  large  ineasnre  to  the  industrial  and  entire  economic  growth  and  prosperitg  oj  the  proud  group  of  States. 


The  Huntington  Market,  apart  from  its  City  population  of 
87.500  and  its  ABC  City  Zone  population  of  over  115.000.  is 
actually  a  13-County.  Three-State  Sales  Potential  Area,  but  we 
are  concerned  most,  in  this  congratulatory  message,  with  Hunting- 
ton  itself,  as  the  wealthy,  modern  “eye”  of  the  complete  market,  as 
it  falls  into  the  State  mosaic  of  “Today’s  South." 


1953  Retail  Trading  Zone . 615,900 

1952  Retail  Sales . $422,000,000 


Because  of  rapidly  expanding  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  the  enterprise 
which  is  bringing  in  many  new  ones.  Huntington  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
We,st  Virginia’s  Number  One  Industrial  City.  There  are  more  than  1 50  busy  plants. 

$200.000,000-a-year  WHOLESALE  CENTER 
ANNUAL  INDUSTRIAL  &  WHOLESALING  PAYROLL  $90,000,000 

1  he  Huntington  newspapers  have  always  entered  into  this  local — and  State — 
enthusiasm  for  growth,  for  civic  integrity,  for  the  widening  out  of  every  material 
and  spiritual  influence  that  is  the  sinew  of  a  city  and  its  surrounding  countryside. 
1  hat  it  covers  the  entire  market  gives  added  responsibilty  to  our  continuing  service. 


The  Huntington 

ADVERTISER  &  HERALD-DISPATCH 

Circulation  Doubled  in  Last  Fifteen  Years 
Represented  by  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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Six  of  the  ten  progressive  newspapers  that  led  ilic  country  in  1952  in 
their  volume  of  ROP  color  advertising  were  Southern  publications, 
carrying  a  combined  total  of  over  4,5()(),()0()  lines  of  such  advertising. 

Three  of  these  six  use  Hoe  Color-Convertible  presses: 

•  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States 

•  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

•  The  Tulsa  World 
and  Tulsa  Tribune 

The  first  two  of  these  ranked  2nd  and  3rd  among  all  ^ 

United  States  newspapers  in  1952  ROP  color  linage. 

Other  outstanding  Southern  newspapers  that  have 
installed  HOE  Color-Convertible  presses  are  — 

e  Charleston  News  &  Courier 

and  Charleston  Evening  Post 

•  The  Charlotte  Observer 

•  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville 

•  The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis 

•  The  Miami  Herald 

•  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 

Any  publisher  who  is  considering  the  importance 
of  offering  ROP  color  to  his  advertisers  is  invited 
to  discuss  with  a  Hoe  repre.sentative  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  providing  the  necessary  facilities. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES 


South  Produces  50%  of  U.  S.  Minerals 


The  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  (its  160,000,- 
000th  inhabitant  was  born  recent¬ 
ly)  should  spotlight  the  nation’s 
resources  necessary  to  sustain  the 
population  now  and  in  the  future. 
With  the  exception  of  power  pro¬ 
duced  by  falling  water  and  com¬ 
mercial  chemicals  obtained  from 
atmosphere,  all  wealth  comes 
from  the  earth — products  of  field, 
forest  and  mine.  Contributions  of 
minerals  to  the  progress  of  both 
agriculture  and  lumbering  are  im¬ 
pressive. 

How  the  population  shifts  and 
relocates  itself  often  has  been  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  location  of 
minerals.  Best  known  among  many 
examples  of  migrations  after  dis¬ 
covery  of  valuable  minerals  are 
the  goldrush  to  California  in  1848, 
to  Alaska  in  the  1890’s,  and  the 
movement  into  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  when  petroleum  was  found. 
In  most  cases,  agriculture  and 
lumbering  followed  mining. 

300  Different  Minerals 

In  the  area  of  the  South  cov¬ 
ered  by  articles  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  are  found 
more  than  300  different  minerals. 

Some  are  found  in  substantial 
quantities;  some  deposits  are 
known  to  be  limited  and  still 
others  exist  in  unknown  quantities. 
Location  of  these  minerals,  their 
nature  and  extent,  the  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  under  which 
they  occur  are  pertinent  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy. 

Far  more  minerals  have  been 
used  within  the  last  100  years  than 
in  all  preceding  history.  TTiis  heavy 
use  of  minerals  during  the  past 
century,  weighed  against  expected 
growth  in  population  and  antici¬ 
pated  rise  in  man-hour  productiv¬ 
ity.  makes  knowledge  of  mineral 
reserves  essential. 

The  South  alwavs  has  been  and 
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Fand  (glass) 
.Fhale 
Silver 
Slate 

Spodumene 

Sphalerite 

Sulfur 

Talc 

Tin 

Topas 

Tripoli 

Tungsten 

Turquoise 

Vermioiilite 


By  Milton  H.  Fies  and  Wiley  S.  Rogers 


still  is  fundamentally  an  agricul¬ 
tural  section.  However,  in  the  past 
decade  there  has  been  phenomenal 
growth  of  industry  in  the  area.  In 
that  period  new  industry  growth 
in  the  South  has  paced  the  nation 
by  45%.  Today,  the  South  is  bal¬ 
ancing  agriculture  with  manufac¬ 
ture  and  an  expanded  use  of  its 
wealth  of  minerals,  the  existence 
and  extent  of  which  this  study 
reveals. 

Haphazard  prospecting,  “edu¬ 
cated  guesses”  and  the  forked- 
stick  methods  of  locating  miner¬ 
als  gave  way  to  geological  knowl¬ 
edge  not  more  than  50  years  ago. 
Geologists  have  established  typical 
“habits”  of  minerals.  Fortunately, 
all  geologists  haven’t  agreed  among 
themselves.  Many  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries  of  minerals  have  resulted 
and  well  established  theories  been 
revised  in  the  past  15  years  by 
those  who  were  looking  for  certain 
minerals  in  unlikely  spots. 

The  Southern  area  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  three  geolog¬ 
ic  regions,  based  on  the  age  and 
types  of  rock  found.  These  regions 
are  called  the  (1)  Crystallines, 
(2)  Paleozoics,  and  (3)  Coastal 
Plains.  Each  of  these  three  has  a 
certain  characteristic  grouping  of 
minerals  and  while  comprehensive 
data  are  available  concerning  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  states  in 
these  regions,  further  analysis  is 
needed.  More  geological  mapping, 
prospecting  of  known  areas  of 
mineral  reserves,  as  well  as  areas 
where  mineral  deposits  are  un¬ 
known  but  suspected,  are  indicat¬ 
ed.  Typical  minerals  of  each 
recion  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables: 


Typical  Minerals  of  the  Crystalline 
_ Region: _ 


Cassiterite 

Sillimanite 

Feldspar 

Oiiartz 

-Asbestos 

Chromite 


Corundum 

Graphite 

Kyanite 

Marble 

Mica 

Pyrophyllite 


Important  Minerals  of  the  Paleo- 
_ zoic  Region; _ 


Rarite 

Coal 

Dolomite 

Fluorite 

Gas 


Gypsum 

Hematite 

Galena 

Manganese 

Phosphate 

Sphalerite 


Typical  Minerals  of  the  Coastal 
_ Plains  Region; 


Bauxite 
Bromine 
Fuller’s  Earth 
Feldspar 
Ca.ssiterite 


Gas 

Glass  Sand 

Keolin 

Oil 

Ilmenite 


Rutile 

Salt 

Sulphur 

Lignite 

Peat 


Because  special  attention  is  giv¬ 
en  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in 
other  sections  of  this  issue,  these 
fuels  are  omitted  here  except  for 
brief  mention.  The  South,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council,  produces 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
crude  oil  and  over  two-thirds  of 
the  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Translated  into  their  uses,  min¬ 
erals  produced  in  the  South  assume 
great  significance  to  the  layman. 
Selected  for  illustration  are  the 
following: 

Besides  its  use  as  a  fuel,  coal 
and  its  by-products  are  put  to 
thousands  of  uses  in  the  chemical 
industry.  Experiments  in  low- 
temperature  carbonization  and 
gasification  of  coal  in  place  will 
lead,  in  time,  to  even  expanded  use 
of  coal.  One-third  of  the  nation’s 
bituminous  coal  is  in  the  South. 

Common  salt  is  an  essential 
mineral  for  both  human  life  and 
industry.  Salt  deposits  in  the  states 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana  produce 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  salt 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
Sulfur,  until  recently  considered  a 
critical  material,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  nature.  It 
has  more  varied  use  than  almost 
any  other  inorganic  mineral.  A 
more  detailed  reference  is  made 
to  the  uses  of  these  two  minerals 
later  in  this  article. 

Iron  ore,  for  pig  iron  and  steel, 
is  produced  at  the  rate  of  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  annually  in  the  South. 
Its  importance  to  the  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  and  peacetime  existence  is 
unquestioned.  The  5k)uth’s  known 
ore  bodies  furnish  8.81%  of  the 
nation’s  output. 

How  certain  of  the  South’s  over 
300  minerals  are  used  widens  the 
horizon  of  the  South’s  potential  in 
the  nation’s  economy.  In  Table  I 
(next  page)  are  92  selected  min¬ 
erals  and  their  uses.  Those  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  cross  are  considered 
vital  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country.  Asterisks  denote  those 
minerals  called  “marginal,”  known 
to  exist  in  the  South  but  for 
various  reasons  not  mined  at  all 
or  mined  in  negligible  quantities. 
Further  knowledge  of  them, 
coupled  with  improved  mining 
techniques,  will  give  some  of  them 
added  importance  in  the  South’s 
future. 

Certain  minerals  (Table  II)  are 
of  greater  importance  than  others 
to  the  economy  of  the  South  and 
of  the  nation.  This  greater  impor¬ 
tance  results  from  the  volume  in 
which  they  are  produced,  their 
basic  need  in  industry,  or  their 
significance  in  the  over-all  eco¬ 
nomy. 


Percen^ge  Mineral  Production 

Within  the  South  of  Certain 

Minerals  (1952) 
%  Pro¬ 
duced 
in  the 

Mineral  South 

Repro¬ 
duced 
by  Rest 
of  U.  S. 

Bauxite . 

100.00 

000.00 

Clay . 

48.75 

51.35 

Coal . 

53.58 

46.42 

Iron  Ore . 

8.81 

91.19 

Natural  Gas .... 

76.10 

23  90 

Salt . 

27.64 

72.36 

Sand  and  Gravel 

19.26 

80.74 

Stone . 

26.29 

72.71 

Sulfur  (natural 
occurring) .... 

100.00 

000  00 

Copper,  Lead, 
Zinc . 

6.31 

93.69 

Oil  (petroleum) . . 

65.65 

34.35 

Phosphate . 

91.42 

8.58 

Toul  (%).. 

621.81 

51.82 

576.29 

48.02 

The  two  domestic  minerals  pro¬ 
duced  100%  in  the  South  in  1952 
— bauxite  and  sulfur — are  essential 
raw  materials  in  industry — baux¬ 
ite  for  the  production  of  aluminum 
and  sulfur  for  fertilizer,  chemical, 
petroleum,  and  metallurgical  pro¬ 
duction.  From  the  1948  mineral 
resource  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geological  Survey,  do¬ 
mestic  bauxite  occurs  in  the  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain  from  Arkansas  to 
Georgia  and  the  Appalachian  Val¬ 
ley  from  Alabama  to  Virginia. 
Principal  deposits  are  in  Arkansas 
with  the  deposits  of  the  eastern 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain  ranking  second 
in  production.  “In  no  other  place 
in  the  United  States  or  its  Terri¬ 
tories  are  large  deposits  of  bauxite 
known  or  likely  to  be  found,”  the 
report  stated. 

The  salt  domes  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  contain  most  of  the 
known  elemental  sulfur.  Louisiana 
and  Texas  are  the  sulfur  produc¬ 
ing  states.  Demands  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  sky-rocketing  demands 
of  the  fertilizer  industry  and  ex¬ 
ports  under  international  agree¬ 
ment  brought  sulfur  off  the  plenti¬ 
ful  list  and  labeled  it  “critical.” 
An  easing  up  on  exports  of  sulfur 
is  being  experienced,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  pressure  to  some  small 
degree. 


Mr.  Fies  is  Vice-President  for 
Coal  Operations.  Alabama  Power 
Company,  and  Consulting  Mining 
F.ngineer  for  the  Southern  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Mr.  Rogers  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  Birming¬ 
ham  Southern  College,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala.  They  were  assisted  in 
preparing  this  article  by  Victoria 
B.  Smith,  F.ditorial  Assistant,  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Company. 
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Contributing  91.42%  to  the  na¬ 
tion's  production  of  phosphate 
rock,  the  South,  particularly  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Tennessee,  is  rich  in  it. 
Phosphate  rock  is  used  extensively 
in  the  fertilizer  industry.  Around 
one-third  of  the  output  in  the 
United  States  is  exported  yearly. 

For  a  given  period,  comparison 
of  production  of  minerals  to  their 
consumption  —  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  reserves — de¬ 
termines  the  extent  of  the  nation’s 
ability  to  furnish  its  needs.  What 
role  the  South  is  playing  currently 
in  furnishing  the  mineral  needs  of 
the  nation  can  be  seen  readily  in 
Table  III. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  and  progressive  in¬ 
crease  in  tb"  dollar  value  of  the 
minerals  produced  in  the  South. 
Although  the  d^ar  itself  has  suf¬ 
fered  some  changes,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  South’s  annual 
“take”  from  its  mineral  products  is 
in  proportion  to  its  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  Total  value  of  minerals 
produced  within  the  United  States 
during  1950  was  $11,855,000,000. 
Table  IV  shows  that  of  this  total, 
the  14  southern  states  contrib¬ 
uted  $5,941,855,000.  approximate¬ 


ly  50.12  %  of  the  total  mineral 
sales  of  the  whole  United  States 
during  1950  (the  last  year  of  com¬ 
plete  available  statistics).  The 
same  table  reveals  that  from  1947 
to  1950  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  mineral  values  produced  in 
the  South  of  $I,.^24,470,000,  or 
28.7%. 

Mining  Industry  Growing 
Mining  of  Southern  mineral  re¬ 
sources  is  a  fast  growing  industry. 
Increased  research  activities,  im¬ 
proved  processing  methods  and 
mechanization  are  contributing 
factors  to  its  acceleration.  From 
1939  to  1950  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  the  South’s 
mineral  production  of  400%.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  the  national 
increase  was  370%.  This  increase 
in  terms  of  dollars,  and  the  states 
which  produced  them,  is  shown  in 
Table  V.  (See  page  202), 

The  mineral  economy  of  the 
nation  depends  on  its  existence  and 
progress  on  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  of  mineral  supply. 
Certain  minerals  are  classified  as 
“essential.”  In  addition  to  essential 
minerals  available  in  adequate 
quantity  in  this  coutry,  they  fall 
into  two  classifications  (1)  those 
for  which  the  United  States  is  par- 
(Contimied  on  page  204) 


TABLE  III 

Current  Per  Annum  Rate  of  Selected  Mineral  Output  in  the  South* 
Minerals  (Million  Tons) 


Copper. 

Phos. 

state 

Bauxite 

Clays 

Coal 

Iron  Ore 

Salt 

Sulfur 

Lead,  Zinc 

Alabama 

t 

I  0 

15  0 

h  0 

.Arkansas 

14 

4 

1  0 

t 

Florida, 

2 

S.l 

Georgia . 

2  4 

t 

4 

Kentucky' . 

.7 

50  0 

Louisiana 

_2 

2  3 

i  3 

Mississippi 

«» 

North  Carolina 

1  5 

t 

Oklahoma . 

3.0 

70  0 

South  Carolina 

1  0 

Tennessee. . 

K  0 

5  0 

40  0 

15 

Texas . 

1  o 

t 

1  3 

2  0 

4  4 

t 

Airginia 

.7 

l>i  0 

16  0 

1A  est  \ irginia 

.T 

150  0 

4 

South . 

.  14 

19  5 

272  0 

9.7 

4  7 

5.7 

126  0 

9  6 

u.  s . 

.  1.4 

40.0 

560.0 

110.0 

17.0 

5.7 

1.980.0 

10.5 

*  The  Blue  Book  of  Southern  ProRress.  1953,  p.  27. 

TABLE  IV 

Value  of  Mineral  Production  (1947-1950)  In  Thousands  of  Oollara  and  Principal  Mlnarali  Prodnead 
in  the  South  During  1950* 


State 

1947 

Value 

1950 

Value 

Rank 

To  of' 

U.  S. 
Total 

Principal  Minerals  In  Order  of  Value 

Alabama . 

. .  t  158.275  t 

158.905 

18 

1.34 

Coal,  iron  ore,  cement,  stone 

Arkansas . 

90,857 

118.642 

22 

1.00 

Petroleum,  coal,  bauxit,  stone 

Florida . 

45,847 

67.717 

28 

.57 

Phosphate  rock,  stone,  cement,  sand  and 

Georgia . 

32,009 

44,157 

32 

.37 

gravel 

Clays,  stone,  cement,  sand  and  mval 
Coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  stone 

Kentucky . 

426,101 

459.956 

8 

3.88 

Louisiana . 

404.779 

693,607 

5 

5  85 

Petroleum,  natural-gas  liquids,  natural 

Mississippi . . . . 

67.644 

102.995 

25 

.87 

gas,  sulfur 

Petroleum,  natural-gas  liquids,  natural 

North  Carolina 

16.386 

26.343 

36 

.22 

gas,  clays 

Stone,  sand  and  gravel,  timgsten.  tale. 

Oklahoma . 

354387 

527.095 

6 

4.45 

pyropliyllite  and  ground  soapstone 
Petroleum,  natural-gas  liquids,  co^ 

South  Carolina 

7,589 

11,394 

42 

.10 

Clays,  stone,  cement,  vomiculiie 

Tennessee . 

79.941 

89,694 

26 

.76 

Coal,  cement,  stone,  line 

Texaa . 

. .  1,945,634 

2,673,950 

1 

22.55 

Petroleum,  natural-gas  liquids 

Virginia . 

130.296 

137,806 

21 

1.16 

Coal,  stone,  cement,  sand  and  gravel 

West  Virginia. . 

..  857,670 

829.624 

4 

7.00 

Coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  stone 

Total . 

*  Source: 

.  94,617.415  95,941.885  50.12 

Minerals  Yearbook  1950,  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TABLE  I  Mineral  lnde»  of  the  Fourteen  Southern  States 


1  I 

2  S 

S  -2 


•S  «  -  „ 

ea  3  *2  eS 

•  •  5  = 

o  ^  ^  S 


1  =  s  I 

tele 


•=  > 
5  i 


Alum . 

Antimonyt . 

ApUte . 

Asbestos .  r  s 

Asphalt .  a 

Barite .  x  x  x 

Basalt* . 

Bauiitet .  x  x  i  x 


Bentonite* .  x 

Beryllium  cone. t*  I 

Bromine .  I  | 

Brookite* .  x  j 

Cadmium  ore* . 

Carbon  bl.f . 

Cassiteritef* .  ^ 

Celestite* . 

Chalk* . 

Chromitet .  * 

Clay .  X  X  X  x 

Coalt .  XX  I  X 

Columbite* . 

Copper  sulfide*. . . . 

Corundum .  x 

Diamond .  x 

Dim.  stone* .  x 

Dolomite* . 

Feldspar .  x 

Flagstone* .  x 

Flint* .  X 

Fluoritet . 

Fuller’s  Eartht .  x  x  x 

Galena .  x 

Garnet* . 

Gold .  X  X 

Gem  stones* .  x 

Germanium . 

Glass  sand* .  x 

Graphitet .  x 

GfwkAinite* . 

Gravel  and  sand . . . .  x  x  x  x 

Gypeuin .  I  X 

Halloysite* .  I  x 

Helium . .  |  i 


Meat  curing 
Steel  alloy 
Building 

Insulating  material 
R(^  surfacing 
Drilling  mud,  barium 
compounds 
Aggrate  material 
Aluminum  ore,  abras¬ 
ive  refractory  glass, 
filler 

Catalyst,  decoloriser 
Alloy  with  steel 
Product  knock-less 
gasoline 
Ore  of  titaniiun 
Electro  plating,  alloy 
with  steel 
Paint  pigments 
Tin  ore 

Substitute  for  barite 

Chromium  ore 
Pottery,  tile,  brick 
Fuel.  coke,  and  organ¬ 
ic  by-products 
Columbium  ore 
Copper  sulfate,  fungi¬ 
cides,  copper  ore 
.Abrasive 

Abrasive  and  as  gem 
Building  purposes 
Magnesium  ore  and 
Flux 

Glass,  enamel 
Paving  of  walks,  usu¬ 
ally  of  sandstone 
Aggragate 
Glass  and  Enamel 
trade 

Bleaching  clay 
Lead  ore 

Semi-precious  stone, 
abrasives 


Alloy  with  steel 
Glass 
Lubricant 
Solid  bitumen  ma¬ 
terial 

Aggragate.  road  metal 
■Agricultural,  cement, 
filler,  plaster 
I  Ceramics 


t  Essential  Minerals.  *  Marginal  Minerals. 


Mineral 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

No.  Carolina 

Oklahoira 

So.  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

Ilmenitel.. 

X  , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

X 

Iron  (>ret . j 

X 

X  1 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kaolin* . 

X 

j 

X 

X 

1 

j 

X 

X 

X 

Kyanitc . 1 

1 

X 

j 

X 

X 

X 

Lime 

X  ' 

X  1 

X  ’ 

' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MaKTiesitet*. ... 

X 

Magnetitct* . 

X 

Manganese  ore . 

X 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Marl . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mercury  oret* . 

X 

Mirat . 

X 

X  1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Millstone* . 

X 

Monaiilct* . 

X 

Natural  gasf . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Nephelene  syenite* 

X 

Nickel  oret* . 

X 

Niter* . 

X 

Novaculite* . 

X 

Ocher  .  . 

X 

X 

X 

Oil) . 

X 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oil  shale* . 

X 

olivine . 

X 

X 

Peat . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Phosphaterockf... 

X 

X 

X 

Potash  t*  .  . 

X 

Ihimice* . 

X 

X 

Pyrite . 

X 

» 

X 

X 

Pyrophyllitc  . 

X 

Quarts* . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rare  earths* . 

X 

Salt  and  salt  brinet . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sericite* . 

X 

X 

Serpentine* . 

X 

X 

Shell* . 

X 

SilUmanite* . 

X 

Silver . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sphaleritet . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Spodumenc* . 

X 

stone  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sulfurt . 

X 

X 

Talc . 

X 

1  ^ 

X 

X 

Tripoli* . 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

Tungsten  ore) .... 

!  X 

\  ermioilite . 

X 

' 

1 

1  * 

X 

Zircon* . 

i 

X 

1 

1 

(Ho 


(Ire  of  titanium 
Ifig  iron  and  steel 
Ceramics 

Refractory,  enam  . 

ceramics 
Quick  lime.  Agri. 
Source  of  magneiu  i 
Iron  ore 
Manganese  ore 

Semree  of  mercury 
Dielectric,  filler 

Thoriiun  ore,  rare 
earths 
Fuel 

Aggragate 
Source  of  nickel 
Source  of  nitrates 
Abrasive 
Pigment 
Fuel 

Fuel  (oil) 

Refractory 
Agricultural 
Phosphonis  and  agri¬ 
cultural  phosphate 

Abrasive 

Iron  and  sulfur  source 
Insecticide  carrier, 
ceramics,  hard  rub¬ 
ber 

Refractories,  glass 
ftource  of  thorium 
Titanium  ore 
Caustic  soda,  chlorine 
Filler 

Source  of  epsom  salts 
lime 

As  insulating  material 
Zinc  ore 

Glass,  lithium  com¬ 
pounds 


Pencils,  powder,  filler 

Refractory 

Abrasive 

Metal 

Insulation,  soil  condi¬ 
tioning 

Gem,  sirconium 
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continued  from  page  202 

tially  dependent  on  foreign  sourc¬ 
es,  and  (2)  those  for  which  the 
United  States  is  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  sources.  In 
the  first  classification  are  mercury, 
barite,  china  clay,  flourite,  graph¬ 
ite,  magnesite,  mica,  petroleum, 
and  pyrite.  In  the  second  classifi¬ 
cation  are  antimony,  chromite, 
manganese,  nickel,  tin,  asbestos, 
nitrates,  and  potash.  Of  these  “es¬ 
sential”  minerals,  those  which  are 
produced  commercially  in  the 
South  are  shown  on  Table  VI. 

In  addition  to  “essential”  miner¬ 
als  which  are  produced  in  the 
South,  certain  rare  metals  are 
found  in  many  of  the  Southern 
states.  Among  them  are  cadmium, 
which  is  important  to  protective 
electroplating  of  steel  parts  for 
airplanes,  ordnance,  automobiles, 
ships,  and  electrical  and  commun¬ 
ications  equipment;  titanium  used 
for  white  pigment  for  paint,  paper, 
ceramics,  plastics,  etc.;  tungsten, 
important  to  cutting  tools,  armor¬ 
piercing  projectiles,  lamp  and  ra¬ 
dio-tube  filaments,  etc.  These  and 
other  rare  metals  are  shown  on 
Table  VII,  with  the  state  in  which 
they  are  known  to  exist  indicated. 

Outlook  for  Mineral  Industry 

“Encouraging”  is  somewhat  of 
an  understatement  in  describing 
the  outlook  for  the  South’s  miner¬ 
al  industry.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  Industry  in  the  South  in 
the  last  decade  is  not  the  result 
of  dramatic  mineral  discoveries. 
Quantities  and  potential  deposits 
of  Southern  minerals  have  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  it  took 
the  emergencies  of  World  War  II 
to  awaken  the  nation  (and  the 
South)  to  their  strategic  value  in 
the  over-all  economy.  Capital, 
brought  into  the  region  when  de¬ 
fense  plants  and  other  wartime 


TABLE  VI 

Minerals  Essential  to  the  United  States  Which 
Are  Produced  In  the  South 
Supply  Partially  State  in  which  Produced  or  In 
Dependent  on  which  Deposits  Exist  but  are 
Foreign  Sources  not  Worked  I 

Mercury . Texas,  Arkansas 

Barite . Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Lou¬ 

isiana,  Oklahoma.  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Texas 

China  Clay _ Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro¬ 

lina,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina 

Fluorspar . Kentucky,  Texas,  West  Virginia 

Graphite . Alabama,  Texas,  l^rginia 

Magnesite . Texas 

Mica . Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 

liiu,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia 

Petroleum . Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee 

Pyrite . Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia 

Supply  Almost 
Entirely  De¬ 
pendent  on  For¬ 
eign  Sources 

Antimony . Arkansas 

Chromite . North  Carolina 

Manganese _ Alabama,  Arkansas.  Georgia.  Ten¬ 

nessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 

Nickel . North  Carolina 

Tin . Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  Texas 

Asbestos . Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama 

Nitrates . West  Virginia 

Potash . Texas,  New  Mexico 


state 

1939 

Southern 

1950 

Mining  Output* 

1951  1952 

Active 

Estab. 

(000) 

Peraone 

En-  In- 
gaged  come 
(1,000)  SMill. 

Out¬ 

put 

$  Mill. 

Alabama . 

...  $  42 

$  148 

t  161 

$  135 

.8 

22 

t  90 

$  135 

Arkansas . 

25 

114 

127 

120 

.5 

7 

60 

120 

11 

64 

72 

71 

.1 

7 

35 

71 

8 

31 

34 

34 

.1 

5 

19 

34 

Kentucky . 

91 

412 

503 

480 

2.7 

59 

242 

480 

Louisiana . 

121 

613 

704 

785 

.5 

31 

374 

785 

Mississippi . 

2 

103 

127 

134 

.2 

3 

56 

134 

North  Carolina . 

4 

22 

20 

23 

.1 

4 

13 

23 

Oklahoma . 

197 

492 

573 

571 

1.9 

43 

356 

571 

South  Carolina . 

,4 

11 

11 

12 

t 

1 

6 

12 

Tennessee . 

22 

68 

80 

73 

.6 

12 

47 

73 

Texas . 

555 

2.461 

2,999 

3,219 

3.9 

125 

1,455 

3,219 

VirRinia . 

36 

117 

149 

142 

1.0 

24 

84 

142 

West  Virginia . 

223 

791 

1,022 

937 

2.9 

122 

511 

937 

South . . 

...  11.343 

S  5.447 

S  6.582 

S  6,736 

15.3 

466 

$3,349 

$  6,736 

U.S . 

. . .  3.431 

10.524 

12.869 

12,705 

33.0 

944 

6,544 

12,705 

*  Source:  The  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress,  1953,  p.  27. 


operations  came  South,  created 
new  levels  of  income  in  the  area. 
Business  begat  business.  Concert¬ 
ed  campaigns  to  bring  more  indus¬ 
try  and  business  into  the  South, 
establishment  of  numerous  research 
laboratories,  expanded  markets,  in¬ 
creased  activities  of  geologists,  and 
many  other  factors  have  cleared 
the  way  for  scores  of  industries 
which  basically  rest  on  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  The  South  is  essentially 
a  virgin  field  for  exploitation  by 
the  mining  industries. 

Two  startling  characteristics  of 
the  South’s  industrial  expansion  are 
its  leap  from  practically  no  re¬ 
search  facilities  to  advanced  tech¬ 
nological  operations,  and  from 
small-town  agricultural  existence 
to  unaccustomed  industrial  activity. 

From  the  numerous  new  opera¬ 
tions,  dependent  on  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  which  have  established 
themselves  in  the  South,  the  chem¬ 
ical  industry  has  been  the  most 
spectacular.  Over  50%  of  the 
chemical  industry’s  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  (due  largely  to  the  increased 
demand  for  petrochemicals)  has 
been  in  the  South  where  over  $600- 
million  went  into  plants  and  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  single  year  1951. 

Known  Reserves 

A  review  of  the  nation’s  re¬ 
serves  of  33  “commercial”  miner¬ 
als,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  may 
well  indicate  the  future  of  the 
mineral  industry  in  the  South. 
The  findings  exclude  building  mate¬ 
rials  because  the  country  has  an 
ample  supply.  And  by  “commer¬ 
cial”  reserves  is  meant  those  re¬ 
serves  which  are  available  under 
present  economic  conditions  and 
technologic  practices.  It  was  real¬ 
ized  that  supply,  demand,  and 
prices  as  well  as  progress  in  min¬ 
eral  technology  are  not  susceptible 


TABLE  VII 

Rare  Elements  Found  In  the  South 
Metal  State 

Cadmium . Oklahoma 

Germanium _ Oklahoma,  West  Virpnia 

Titanium . Florida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia 

Uranium . North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ten¬ 

nessee,  Florida 

Thorium . North  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama, 

Missianppi 

Tungsten . North  Caraina 

Beryllium . North  Cantina,  Alabama,  Georgia 

Chromium . North  Carolina 

Columbium. . .  .North  CaroUna 


of  precise  determinations.  It  was 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  rate 
of  discovery  of  metalliferous  de¬ 
posits  has  been  declining  at  an 
alarming  rate  for  the  past  50  years. 

Of  the  33  “commercial”  miner¬ 
als,  the  country  has  an  indefinite 
supply  of  nitrogen,  magnesium, 
and  salt.  There  is  an  ample  supply 
of  coal,  phosphate  rock  and  others. 
Twenty-two  of  the  33  minerals 
have  a  life  of  34  years  or  less. 
On  this  list  are  copper,  zinc,  pe¬ 
troleum,  lead,  bauxite,  asbestos, 
manganese  and  quartz  crystals. 

As  ominous  as  this  may  seem, 
technological  advances  have  al¬ 
ready  prolonged  the  life  of  many 
dwindling  minerals  and  bids  fair 
to  work  even  greater  miracles  in 
expanding  their  resources.  In  fact, 
steel,  as  well  as  copper,  is  experi¬ 
encing  vast  expansion.  Since  iron 
ore  is  the  basic  raw  material  for 
steel,  a  brief  explanation  of  its  new 
vital  origins  can  be  a  “weather 
prophet”  for  almost  the  whole 
mineral  industry. 

Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  fix  the  life  of  commercial 
reserves  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  at  1 1 1  years.  The  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  district,  producing  some 
80%  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  low-grade  ores.  Sev¬ 
eral  steel  companies  have  put  more 
than  $500-million  in  taconite-proc- 
essing  programs  in  the  Mesabi 
Iron  Range  in  Minnesota.  There  is 
almost  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
iron-bearing  taconite  rock  in  the 
United  States,  huge  quantities  of 
which  are  in  the  Mesabi  Iron 
Range.  Through  concentration 
processes,  the  life  of  high  grade 
ores  of  Minnesota,  when  blended 
with  the  concentrates,  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  appreciably. 

Iron  Ore  Deposits 

Of  the  iron  ore  deposits  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  from  which  the  state  conr 
tributed  8.0%  of  the  nation’s  sup¬ 
ply  in  1952,  the  July  1953  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  stated, 
“Reserves  of  commercial  ore  are 
estimated  adequate  to  sustain  a 
7-million-gross-ton  annual  produc¬ 
tion  80  years  or  more.  Marginal 
ore  and  ferruginous  sandstone  can 
be  mined  and  concentrated,  and, 
if  laboratory  results  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  economic  on  a  com¬ 


mercial  scale,  the  same  rate  of 
production  can  be  extended  to  200 
years  or  more.  Considerable  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  concentra¬ 
tion  by  gravity,  flotation,  and  mag¬ 
netic  methods,  but  it  remains  to 
be  demonstrated  that  pilot-plant 
results  can  be  extended  to  com¬ 
mercial  operation.”  There  are  vast 
deposits  of  ferruginous  sandstones 
in  Alabama,  extending  for  miles  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  from  a 
point  immediately  south  of  Birm¬ 
ingham.  These  ferruginous  sand¬ 
stones  have  an  unusually  high  iron 
content  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  concentration  of  these 
lower  grade  ores  will  result  in  vast 
additional  reserves  of  iron  in  the 
Alabama  area. 

In  this  field,  the  magnetite  iron 
ores  of  North  Carolina  occupy  a 
position  of  growing  importance 
and  have  possibilities. 

Besides  the  domestic  supply  of 
high-grade  iron  ores,  the  United 
States  has  established  supply  lines 
from  fields  in  Liberia,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Venezuela,  Laborador  and 
Cuba, 

Sub-marginal  Minerals 

Throughout  the  South  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  sub-marginal  min¬ 
erals.  No  more  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  probable  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  in  mineral  production  can  be 
presented  than  North  Carolina. 
This  state  contains  over  250  differ¬ 
ent  minerals,  many  of  which  may 
be  on  the  brink  of  development. 
Of  the  23  minerals  whose  reserves 
are  estimated  at  less  than  34  years. 
North  Carolina,  through  new  and 
improved  methods  of  extraction 
and  utilization,  will  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially. 

For  example;  Copper  in  the 
Piedmont  and  western  counties  is 
beginning  to  assume  importance. 
Asbestos  is  mined  in  several  parts 
of  the  state;  and,  though  the  quan¬ 
tity  presently  produced  is  small  be¬ 
cause  of  its  type.  North  Carolina 
asbestos  can  have  wide  application 
as  a  result  of  its  chemical  and  high 
temperature  resistance.  In  this 
same  class  of  mineral  is  North 
Carolina’s  vermiculite  which  will 
prove  of  importance  as  the  use  of 
insulation  is  extended.  Chromium 
is  found  in  three  of  the  state’s 
western  counties.  Low-grade  de¬ 
posits  of  manganese  are  known  to 
exist  in  frequent  outcroppings  in 
several  sections  of  the  state.  Tung¬ 
sten,  the  reserves  of  which  arc  es¬ 
timated  at  only  four  years,  has 
been  found  in  Vance  County  and 
has  been  mined  by  at  least  two 
companies. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  silica 
deposits  of  North  Carolina  quartz 
crystals  will  be  found,  the  national 
reserves  of  which  are  low,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  strengthen  our  na¬ 
tional  weakness  in  this  respect. 
Further,  the  vast  deposits  of 
spodumene  near  King’s  Mountain, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  only  two 
such  deposits  in  the  country,  will 
make  a  large  contribution  to  the 
production  of  lithium. 
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What  is  true  of  North  Carolina  Plateau  Region  of  Southwest  Vir- 
in  submarginal  minerals  can  be  ginia,  which  produces  excellent 
said  of  most  of  the  14  Southern  coking  and  industrial  heating  coal, 
states  under  discussion.  Many  one  along  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
submarginal  minerals  are  found  in  where  semi-anthracite  for  domestic 
Alabama  and  other  southeastern  and  industrial  heating  is  produced, 
states.  and  the  Richmond-Fairfield  fields 

During  the  peak  of  the  native  of  eastern  Virginia,  the  scene  of 
sulfur  shortage,  resort  to  other  some  of  the  earliest  coal  mining  in 
sulfur-bearing  substances,  such  as  this  country,  but  now  of  little  com- 
pyrite,  was  made.  Pyrite  reserves  mercial  importance, 
are  found  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  The  southern  portion  of  the  Ap- 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  palachian  Field  is  found  in  Eastern 

Viewed  from  the  point  of  re-  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northwest 
search  and  satisfactory  methods  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Of  these 
mining  and  concentration  worked  states.  Eastern  Kentucky  is  the 
out.  Southeast  alone  could  enhance  most  important  coal  producing 
greatly  the  position  of  the  nation  area.  Many  of  the  coals  of  this 
with  respect  to  exhaustive  ores,  held  are  of  coking  quality. 


Numbw  of  Mlnoo,  Production,  Vuluo  of  Bituml- 
nouo  Coui  und  Ugnito  Mlnoo  in  tho  Fourteon 
touthem  StUM,  ttSI,  by  Stttoo*  (not  tono) 


Minos  (Quantity 


13.596,983  t  6.06 
1,106,705  7.63 

Kentucky....  3.309  74,972,335  4.80 

Oklshoms...  SO  2,223,229  6.M 

Tennessee....  256  5.400,946  4.99 

Yirginis .  262  21,399,869  8.43 

West  Virginis.  1,289  163.309,823  8.33 

Other  States; 

(}oor(is  and 

N.CaroUna.  2  26,614  6.71 

Total .  4,524  282,036,502  $47.16 

•  Mineral  Surrey  Report  No.  2102. 


Possibilities  for  the  mineral  indus¬ 
try  in  the  South  are  beginning  to 
unfold  at  an  increasing  tempo. 

Coal  Supply 


Eastern  and  Western  Interior 
Only  a  small  part  of  Western 
Kentucky  represents  the  Eastern 
Interior  Field  in  this  study.  The 


The  South’s  third  most  impor-  entire  Eastern  Interior  Field  is  an 
tant  mineral  is  coal,  supplies  of  oval,  elongate  basin.  The  seams 
which  exist  for  practically  indefi-  dip  toward  the  lowest  portion  and 
nite  usage.  The  United  States  has  mining  is  normally  confined  to  the 
about  half  the  known  coal  reserves  boundaries  of  the  field.  Coals  of 
of  the  world.  Coal  in  commercial  this  field  are  all  bituminous.  Be- 
quantities  occurs  in  33  states  with-  cause  of  higher  moisture,  ash,  and 
in  the  continental  United  States,  sulfur  contents  than  most  Appa- 
Of  the  14  Southern  states  in  the  lachian  coals,  they  are  seldom  used 
survey,  12  have  coal  seams  which  for  coking  but  widely  used  for 
are  of  commercial  value:  Virginia,  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennes-  Throughout  most  of  the  area  of 
see,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  the  Western  Interior  Field  the  beds 
Arkansas,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  He  horizontal  or  have  a  gentle 
while  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  westward  dip.  Exception  to  this  is 
have  undeveloped  beds  of  lignite,  found  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
The  most  important  coal  field  where  the  coal  measures  are 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Appa-  stron^gly  folded.  All  of  the  coals 
lachian,  extending  850  miles  from  this  field  are  bituminous  wiA 
Northern  Pennsylvania  to  Ala-  ‘"e  exception  of  some  areas  in 
bama.  At  its  maximum,  this  field  f astern  Oklahoma  and  western  Ar- 
has  a  width  of  180  miles  (Pennsyl-  Jt^nsas,  where  the  coals  are  low- 
vania  and  Ohio).  Proceeding  volatile  bituminous  and  semi-an- 
toward  Tennessee,  the  field  gradu-  mracite.  Reserves  in  this  field  are 
ally  contracts  to  a  minimum  width  jarge  and  beds  m  many  cases  can 
of  about  30  miles,  expanding  to  easily  worked. 


85  miles  in  Alabama. 


The  North-central  Field  contains 


-n.  j  r  .V  c  ij  at  least  20  coal  beds,  but  all  are 

•  relatively  thin  and  except  for  scat- 
passes  beneath  the  Coastal  Plains  ,ered  small  operations  in  two  beds. 

Coal  producing  formations  gen-  xhe  Gulf  Coast  Province 
erally  show  a  thinning  from  the  ^oast  Province  pro- 

eastern  marpn  of  the  field  toward  predomi- 

Ae  westward  margin,  with  a  re-  nantly  lignite.  However,  along  the 
su  ting  decrea^  in  num^r  and  o^ande.  small  deposits  of 

th  e  *li'-  cannel  and  of  bituminous  coal  oc- 

tlus  field  found  in  ^uthern  states 

are  of  bituminoiw  type,  some  of  workable  areas  and -despite 
coking  quality  With  growing  ap- 

occurrence  in  an  area  rich  in 
prehension  as  to  rescues  of  coking  troleum  and  natural  gas -are 

now  being  used  by  one  of  the 
nessee,  A  abama,  _  Oklahoma.  Ar-  jexas  utilities. 


kansas.  West  Virginia  and  Eastern 


^.......-1.  V  ^  f  •  Great  technological  advances 

'  increasing  ^ave  been  made  in  the  coal  min- 
....  ing  industry.  Due  to  mechaniza- 

Coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  lie  tion  of  mines,  much  coal  is  being 
under  all  but  a  few  counties  along  recovered  today  that  15  years  ago 
the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  would  have  been  lost.  The  num- 
Of  the  117  named  bituminous  coal  ber  of  tons  per  man-day  have  in- 
beds  in  West  Virginia,  62  attain  creased  tremendously  where  men 
minable  thickness  and  purity  some-  work  in  coal  seams  especially 
where  within  the  state.  This  state  adaptable  to  newer  type  machines. 
IS  by  far  the  most  important  pro-  Coal  reserves,  of  all  types,  in  the 
ucer  of  bituminous  coal,  not  only  continental  United  States  are  esti- 
in  the  ^uth,  but  in  the  entire  mated  as  sufficient  for  nearly  1,612 
United  States.  years,  at  annual  production  rates 

.There  are  three  coal  fields  in  approximating  the  maximum  rate 
Virginia,  one  in  the  Cumberland  in  the  past.  However,  much  of  the 
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better  grades  of  coal  suitable  for 
coking  have  been  mined,  and  now 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  are 
concentrating  on  lower  grade  coal 
for  the  purpose.  The  coal  indus¬ 
try  in  the  South,  through  research, 
is  putting  into  practice  ever-increas¬ 
ing  improvement  in  coking  tech¬ 
niques,  such  as  the  blending  of 
various  coals,  which  point  to  ex¬ 
tending  the  reserves  of  coal  for 
coking. 

Besides  heavy  and  increasing  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  coal  as  a  fuel 
and  a  raw  material  for  by-products, 
even  the  most  optimistic  among  pe¬ 
troleum  engineers  and  geologists 
agree  that  ultimately  the  United 
States  must  turn  to  coal  for  syn¬ 
thetic  liquid  fuels.  In  1952,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Gulf  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Company  estimated  that 
by  1975  the  total  demand  for  coal 
will  reach  1,524,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  total  450,000,000  will  take 
care  of  the  basic  coal  demand; 
420,000,000  tons  for  generation  of 
electric  power;  replacement  of 
heavy  fuel  oil,  184,000,000  tons; 
and  470,000,000  tons  for  conver¬ 
sion  to  liquid  fuels. 

While  all  petroleum  resources 
are  not  known,  increased  efforts  to 
find  more  oil  fields  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  New  fields  are  being  dis¬ 
covered  but  at  a  decreasing  rate 
from  previous  years. 

Chemicals  from  Coal 

It  has  been  established  that  num¬ 
erous  chemicals,  ordinarily  derived 
from  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
can  be  obtained  from  coal.  The 
development  of  valuable  chemical 
products  from  coal  has  been  one 
of  the  most  significant  chapters  in 
the  world  of  chemistry.  Naphth¬ 
alene,  benzol  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rials  obtained  from  coal  tar  are 
used  in  the  production  of  resins, 
dyestuffs  and  pharmaceuticals.  Cal¬ 
cium  carbide  is  a  basic  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  The  many  chemicals  derived 
from  calcium  carbide,  such  as  cal¬ 
cium  cyanamide,  vinyl  chloride  and 
acetate,  yield  such  synthetic  chem¬ 
icals  as  transparent  plastics,  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  rayon.  About 
half  of  the  rayon  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  acetate  rayon. 
Other  chemicals  derived  from  cal¬ 
cium  carbide  consist  of  synthetic 
fibers,  solvents,  imitation  leather, 
dyestuffs,  fireproofing  material, 
thermosetting  resins,  and  a  host  of 
other  compounds. 


MINERALS 

Experiments  are  being  made  in 
low-temperature  carbonization  of 
coal,  particularly  at  the  Southern 
Research  Institute  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  If  successful,  it  will 
provide  a  large  additional  supply 
of  raw  materials  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  chemicals.  The  un¬ 
usual  mild  hydrogenation  plant 
which  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chem¬ 
icals  Company  has  built  at  Insti¬ 
tute,  West  Virginia,  and  which  is 
the  first  commercial  plant  in  the 
world  to  produce  chemicals  di¬ 
rectly  from  coal,  is  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  coal’s  future. 

Underground  gasification  of  coal, 
in  time,  may  revolutionize  the 
coal  industry.  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  experiments  in  un¬ 
derground  gasification  of  coal  is 
that  at  Gorgas,  Alabama.  Already, 
useful  gases  of  reasonably  constant 
properties  have  been  made.  Com¬ 
plete  success  of  the  experiment 
would  lead  to  better  utilization  of 
fuel  reserves  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world,  use  of  coal  now 
considered  unminable,  and  basis 
for  untold  chemical  products.  It 
would  be  a  spectacular  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  man’s  well-being  if 
the  recovery  of  energy  from  coal 
could  be  obtained  without  any 
underground  mining  operation. 

Special  attention  should  be 
given  three  minerals  produced  en¬ 
tirely  or  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
South.  They  are  salt,  sulfur,  phos¬ 
phate  rock. 

Salt  Production 

Without  considering  sea  water 
as  a  source  of  salt,  quantities  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States  arc  tre¬ 
mendous.  In  1950  the  South  con¬ 
tributed  27.64%  of  the  total  salt 
production  of  the  country.  Of  that 
amount,  approximately  70%  was 
used  by  the  chemical  industry.  The 
food  industry  and  homes  consumed 
the  remainder.  Salt  has  been  one 
of  the  prime  factors  in  locating 
new  chemical  plants  in  the  South 
and  every  major  chemical  com¬ 
pany  is  represented.  Ten  million 
tons  of  common  salt,  which  is  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  total  salt 
produced  in  the  country,  is  used  in 
the  alkali  and  chlorine  industry 
per  year.  A  recently  discovered 
salt  dome  in  southern  Alabama, 

:  not  far  from  the  port  of  Mobile, 

,  has  added  impetus  to  expansion 

■  of  the  chemical  industry  along  the 
•  Gulf  Coast.  A  multi-ntillion-dollar 
I  soda  and  chlorine  plant  has  been 

■  erected  close  to  the  salt  supply. 

1  Salt  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

four  million  tons  of  soda  ash. 

■  Soda  ash  is  consumed  in  the  manu- 
t  facture  of  pulp  from  wood,  in 
!  scouring  textiles,  as  an  in^edient 

of  soap  and  cleansers,  and  in  soft- 

■  ening  water.  Salt  is  also  used  to 
:  produce  2,200,000  tons  of  caustic 

,  soda  every  year,  which  is  con- 1 
,  sumed  in  the  chemical  industry  in 
f  making  other  products.  i 

(Continued  on  page  208)  | 
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Cutler-Hammer  Control  System  for  Unit  Drive  on 

ST.  CATHARINES  (ONT.)  STANDARD 

"The  equipment  was  installed  locally  without  the 
aid  of  a  Cutler- Hammer  erector  ...  is  operating 
entirely  satisfactorily.  We  operated  a  Duplex 
Tubular  press  equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  for 
24  years.  Our  satisfaction  was  a  major  factor  in 
our  decision  to  use  Cutler-Hammer  for  our  new 
press" — W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  Managing  Director. 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for 
Single  Motor  Drive  on  Goss  Tubular  Press  at 
GOSHEN,  IND.,  NEWS  DEMOCRAT 
One  of  a  series  of  highly  successful  Cutler- 
Hammer  Electronic  Single  Motor  Drives  on 
tubular  type  presses.  Simple,  dependable, 
highly  efficient. 


)esigner  does 

KEEP  IT  SIMPLE-KEEP  IT  STURDY 

THAT  MEANS  IN  UNIT  DRIVE  CONTROL 

KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


Despite  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
^  functions  are  being  designed  into  mod- 
'  em  newspaper  presses,  the  good  de- 
*  signer  seeks  vigorously  to  simplify  his 
design  ...  to  get  the  same  results  with 
fewer  parts,  simpler  and  sturdier  parts. 
If  he  doesn’t  do  this,  he  knows  he  is 
letting  himself,  his  machine  and  its 
user  in  for  trouble. 

When  it  comes  to  the  unit  drive  for 
this  press,  and  the  control  scheme  for 
the  unit  drive,  troubles  compound— if 
drive  and  control  are  not  more  simple, 
more  sturdy,  more  dependable,  more 
understandable. 

This  is  hard  common  sense,  the  same 
common  sense  that  leads  experienced 
newspaper  men  to  choose  Cutler- 
Hammer  Unit  Drive  Motor  Control  for 
their  new  presses. 

This  is  a  paired  system,  simple, 
sturdy,  trouble-free  unit  a.c.  wound 
rotor  motors  paired  with  Cutler- 
t  Hammer  Unit  Drive  Control  made  up 
of  simple,  sturdy  industrial  type  con¬ 


trol  components  known  to  every  plant 
electrician  . . .  and  together  giving  you 
the  fundamental  needs. 

Easy  inching  and  threading,  smooth 
acceleration  to  maximum  press  run¬ 
ning  speed,  perfect  synchronization  of 
motors,  long  life,  freedom  from 
trouble,  flexibility  ...  all  these  are 
yours  together  with  specific  Cutler- 
Hammer  superiorities.  There’s  the  new 
C-H  cam  drum  accelerating  device 
with  72  speed  points.  There’s  the  fact 
that  inching  and  threading  don’t  draw 
current  through  the  unit  drive  motors. 
There’s  freedom  from  troubles  such 
as  changing  load  adjusting  resistor 
switches,  unbalanced  loads,  circulating 
currents  and  excessive  peaks.  And 
your  own  electrician  can  service  this 
drive  and  can  service  this  control. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Representative 
has  a  dramatic  and  compelling  story 
to  tell.  See  him  before  you  buy. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223' 
St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
con  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de* 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 

^1 . . . I  ii  iiiiiiiii . 

CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original"  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays— resets  automatically. 


iCUTLER'HAMMER! 
HOTO^corrtROL 

C'Hj 


Cutler- Hammer  Control  for 
Press  Drive  on  Hoe  Roto¬ 
gravure  Press  in  plant  of 

KABLE  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Morris,  III. 
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continued  from  page  205 
Interestingly  enough,  production 
and  consumption  of  salt  within  the 
United  States  are  fairly  well  bal¬ 
anced.  Extraction  of  salt  from 
beds  under  the  ground  is  by  min¬ 
ing  but  a  larger  portion  is  recov¬ 
ered  by  dissolving  it  underground 
and  pumping  brine  to  the  surface. 
Louisiana  sold  or  used  14%  of  the 
nation’s  salt  in  1950;  Texas  11%. 

Sulfur  Consumption 
Domestic  consumption  of  native 
sulfur  in  1950  reached  a  new  rec¬ 
ord,  12%  above  the  previous  high. 
Apparent  domestic  consumption  of 
sulfur  in  all  forms,  including  na¬ 
tive  sulfur  pyrite,  hydrogen  sulfide, 
etc.,  is  estimated  to  have  totalled 
almost  5,000,000  tons  in  1950. 
Sulfur  is  used  in  the  production 
of  sulfuric  acid,  which  in  turn  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertil¬ 
izer,  petroleum  refining,  iron  and 
steel  manufacture,  paints,  pigments, 
and  so  on. 

Principal  sources  of  sulfur  are 
deposits  of  native  sulfur  and  py¬ 
rite.  Mines  in  Texas  produced 
76%  of  the  total  United  States’ 
native  sulfur  output  in  1950  and 
I  Louisiana  contributed  24%. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new 
developments  in  production  of  sul¬ 
fur  is  the  floating  plant  on  a 
Louisiana  marsh  land  sulfur  de¬ 
posit.  Built  on  a  steel  barge,  it 
uses  the  conventional  pumping  of 
water  heated  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  into  the  deposit  for  melting 
the  sulfur.  Insulated  barges  trans¬ 
port  the  molten  sulfur  to  the  stor¬ 
age  and  shipping  point  some  miles 
distant. 

Pyrite  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
group  of  iron  sulfide  minerals. 
Besides  the  large  domestic  pyrite 
deposits  in  Arizona  and  California, 
there  are  those  in  Maine,  New 
York,  Georgia  and  Alabama  that 
are  less  explored.  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  are  the  most  productive 
domestic  sources  of  sulfuric  acid 
from  pyrrhotite  deposits.  Tech¬ 
nological  advances  in  processing 
sulfur  from  pyrites  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum,  notwithstanding  the  pres¬ 
ent  ample  supplies.  Several  pyrite 
processing  projects  are  now  in  op¬ 
eration;  two  in  Canada  are  par¬ 
ticularly  notable.  Processes  de¬ 
termined  there  will  influence  those 
:  elsewhere. 

Phosphate  Rock 

The  Paley  Report  (1952)  termed 
the  economic  domestic  reserves  of 
i  phosphate  rock  “enormous.”  It 
estimated  the  supply  in  the  United 
States  at  1,300  years  at  the  current 
rate  of  consumption.  Technolog¬ 
ical  advances  in  the  mining  of 
phosphate  rock  are  not  only  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  reserves,  but 
i  making  usable  some  low-grade  de- 
j  posits  formerly  considered  too  ex- 

1  pensive  to  mine.  _ 

Although  imnor  deposits  of 
I  phosphate  rock  occur  in  South 
Carolina,  Arkansas  and  Kentucky, 
transportation  facilities  are  not  as 


favorable  as  those  in  Florida.  Ease 
of  ocean  transportation  and  near¬ 
ness  to  markets  indicate  that  Flor¬ 
ida  will  continue  her  predominance 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  Close  scrutiny  of  the 
area  has  occurred  within  recent 
years  since  plans  were  announced 
by  several  mining  companies  to 
recover  uranium  as  a  by-product 
in  the  processing  of  phosphate 
rock. 

Phosphate  Consumption 

The  apparent  consumption  of 
phosphate  rock  in  the  United 
States  in  1950  increased  845,920 
tons  to  a  record  high  of  8,580,925 
long  tons  over  7,735,005  tons  in 
1949.  During  1950,  Florida  and 
Tennessee,  the  leading  United 
States  producers  of  phosphate,  sold 
phosphate  to  industry  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  uses. 


Many  inferences  can  be  drawn 
by  the  mining  engineer,  the  econo¬ 
mist,  and  sociologist  from  the  fact 
that  the  14  Southern  states  treated 
in  this  study  had  an  estimated 
28.1%  of  the  total  United  States 
population  in  1950  and  produced 
the  following: 

$5,991,885,000  or  50.12%  of  all 
the  minerals  of  the  United  States; 
48.75%  of  the  clay;  48.57%  of 
the  coal;  8.81%  of  the  iron  ore; 
65.56%  of  crude  petroleum; 
76.10%  of  the  natural  gas;  27.64% 
of  the  salt;  100%  of  the  native 
sulfur;  6.31%  of  the  copper,  lead 
and  zinc;  and  91.42%  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  rock  used. 

What  role  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  South  will  assume  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  is  of  man’s  de¬ 
termination.  Nature’s  generous 
endowment  of  the  region  is  accom¬ 
plished. 


Post-War  Termed 
Turning  Point' 

Dr.  A.  P.  Black,  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  and  president  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Science 
and  Industry,  said  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober: 

“History  will  record  the  first  dec¬ 
ade  following  World  War  II  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  development 
of  the  South.  Quoting  a  recent 
press  story,  ‘it  is  witnessing  a  tre¬ 
mendous  industrial  upsurge  and 
expansion  so  great  that  very  few 
Southerners  themselves  are  fully 
aware  of  its  dimensions.  It  is 
breaking  up  the  old  patterns  of 
population  and  agriculture.  It  is 
changing  the  physical  face  of  the 
Old  South.  It  foreshadows  deep- 
seated  economic,  social,  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  political  changes.’  ” 


WHERE 


HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  175  YEARS 


The  fabulous  Greenbrier  at  White  Sulphur  Springs . . .  traditional  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  South’s  leaders . . .  where  Lee  came  after  Appomattox 
.  .  .  where  the  mint  julep  was  invented  .  .  .  and  where  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  meeting  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  after  long 
years  of  war  between  the  States  uttered  the  famous  toast  now  often 
spoken  in  jest,  “It’s  a  long  time  between  drinks.’’  Owned,  operated  and 
served  by  another  great  Southern  institution  .  .  . 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 

The  Greenbrier,  host  to  the  S.N.P.A.  in  1950  and  again 
in  1952.  ioins  with  the  C  &  O  in  extending  Pood  wishes 
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NAVAL  STORES 


50,000  Work  in  $50  MUUon  Industry 


A  $50  million  industry  with  an 
outmoded  but  unshed  name  is  a 
keystone  in  the  general  economy 
of  the  South  where  it  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  approximately  50,000 
workers. 

It  is  the  naval  stores  industry, 
one  of  the  very  first  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  South. 

Early  American  naval  stores 
operations  began  with  the  French 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1606,  and  as 
early  as  1608  some  pitch  and  tar 
were  sent  from  the  subsequently 
lost  colony  of  Roanoke  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Colonial  times  tar  and 
pitch  were  the  two  principal  naval 
stores.  In  fact,  the  term  naval 
stores  originated  in  that  period  as 
a  designation  for  pine  tar  and 
pitch  which  were  then  used  for 
tarring  rope  and  caulking  seams 
on  wooden  sailing  vessels.  Later 
turpentine  and  rosin,  also  derived 
from  pine  trees,  came  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  term,  naval  stores, 
and  indeed  at  the  present  time 
have  far  surpassed  tar  and  pitch 
in  economic  importance. 

Our  First  Industry 
In  Colonial  times,  naval  stores 
were  produced  in  most  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  It  was,  in  fact,  America’s 
first  widespread  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  New  England’s  supremacy  in 
producing  tar  during  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  passed  to  the  Carolinas  in  the 
18th  century.  Not  only  was  the 
supply  of  pine  much  greater  in 
the  South  but  the  Southern  species, 
especially  the  long-leaf  pine,  and 
also  the  loblolly  pine  and  the 
sl^h  pine,  produced  greater  quan¬ 
tities  of  gum  than  the  pitch  pine 
of  New  England.  During  the  first 
half  the  18th  century  it  was  com¬ 
mon  for  rents  to  be  paid  with  bar¬ 
rels  of  tar  and  pitch.  By  1800, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  had  become 
the  largest  shipping  port  in  the 
world  for  turpentine  and  tar.  After 
the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
center  of  the  production  of  naval 
stores  gradually  shifted  south  and 
west  from  North  Carolina,  as  the 
forest  of  the  Tarheel  State  began 
to  be  depleted. 

The  rise  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
as  a  shipping  port  for  naval  stores 
began  in  the  1870’s.  Not  until 
1874  did  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  start  quoting  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  rosins  and  turpentines. 
By  the  1891-92  season  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  naval  stores  were 
brought  to  Savannah.  The  high 
point  was  reached  in  1896-97, 
when  1,640,495  barrels  of  naval 
stores  were  handled.  Savannah  has 
remained  the  leading  port  for 
naval  stores,  but  other  ports, 


Mr.  Rossiter  is  with  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 
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notably  Jacksonville,  Pensacola, 
and  New  Orleans  have  also  become 
important  factors  in  the  trade. 

76%  of  Gum  Turpentine 
The  naval  stores  industry  now 
centers  in  South  Georgia  and 
North  Florida.  In  the  1952-53 
season,  Georgia  produced  76.4% 
of  the  nation’s  gum  turpentine, 
Florida  17.2%,  Alabama  5.8% 
and  South  Carolina  and  Mississip¬ 
pi  .6%. 

In  Georgia  the  industry  em¬ 
ploys  between  20,000  and  25,000 
persons,  who  work  approximately 
40  million  pine  faces  per  year.  The 
small  “turpentine  farmers”  work 
about  2,500  trees  on  the  average, 
make  up  about  80%  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  account  for  about 
50%  of  the  trees  worked.  In  gen¬ 
eral  these  farmers  work  their  own 
timber,  along  with  other  farm 
crops. 

The  United  States  itself  accounts 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
production  of  naval  stores;  and  all 
of  the  U.  S.  production  is  in  the 
South.  Other  major  producing 
countries  are  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Mexico  and  Russia. 

Before  World  War  II  about  40 
to  50  percent  of  U.  S.  production 
was  normally  exported.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  percentage  of  production 
exported  is  considerably  less.  In 
the  naval  stores  year  from  April 
1.  1952  to  March  31,  1953,  ex¬ 
ports  of  turpentine,  for  example, 
amounted  to  14.5%  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  exports  of  rosin  were 
20.8%  of  production.  Lack  of  dol¬ 
lars  abroad  and  higher  prices  of 
the  American  products  are  blamed 
for  this  condition. 

Two  Methods 

Today’s  naval  stores  are  divided 
into  two  main  classifications  de¬ 
pending  on  the  method  of  produc¬ 
tion:  gum  naval  stores  and  wood 
naval  stores. 

The  original  source  of  all-  naval 
stores  was  the  gum  obtained  by 
wounding  (chipping  or  more  re¬ 
cently  “barking”)  living  pine  trees 
and  collecting  the  resultant  flow 
of  gum  by  means  of  gutters  which 
channel  the  flow  of  the  gum  to 
boxes,  or  more  recently,  cups 
hanging  on  trees.  The  late  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty,  noted  scientist, 
who  is  well  known  to  newspaper 
publishers  throughout  the  country, 
developed  the  Herty  cup  which 
eliminated  the  older  and  more  de¬ 
structive  box  method  of  slashing 
the  tree. 

Recently,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  old  pine  tree  had  been  laying 
down  on  the  job  all  of  these  years. 
Through  the  application  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  the  slashes  the  flow 
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of  gum  is  prolonged. 

The  gum  naval  stores  industry 
reached  its  peak  in  1908.  Since 
then,  wood  naval  stores  have  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  important 
source  of  turpentine  and  rosin, 
now  accounting  for  well  over  half 
of  the  total  production.  In  the 
1952-53  season,  gum  turpentine 
accounted  for  38.5%  and  wood 
turpentine  61.5%  of  all  turpentine 
production,  while  gum  rosin  ac¬ 
counted  for  37%  and  wood  rosin 
for  63%  of  all  rosin  production. 

Three  distinct  methods  are  used 
to  produce  wood  naval  stores: 

(1)  extraction  from  pine  stumps 
through  a  solvent  and  steam  dis¬ 
tillation  process;  this  yields  wood 
rosin,  steam-distilled  wood  turpen¬ 
tine  and  pine  oil.  (2)  recovery 
from  waste  liquors  attending  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  pines 
by  the  sulphate  process;  this  yields 
sulphate  wood  turpentine  and  tall 
oil;  and  (3)  destructive  distillation 
of  pine  wood;  this  yields  destruc¬ 
tively  distilled  wo^  turpentine, 
pine  tar  and  pine  pitch. 

Wood  naval  stores  are  produced 
by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
industrial  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  production  of  gum  naval 
stores  is  more  widely  scattered. 
Until  before  World  War  II  the  tur¬ 
pentine  farmers  themselves  usual¬ 
ly  distilled  the  gum  they  had  col¬ 
lected  in  small,  independently 
operated  copper  fire  stills. 

The  present  tendency  is  toward 
distillation  of  the  gum  in  centrally 
located  stills  operated  by  large 
companies.  Such  central  stills  now 
handle  all  but  a  meager  percentage 
of  production. 

Uses  of  Products 
Turpentine  and  rosin  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  uses  today.  The  best 
known,  and  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  use  of  turpentine  is  as  a 
paint  and  varnish  thinner.  It  is  also 
used  in  shoe  polish,  as  the  primary 
raw  material  in  the  production  of 
synthetic  camphor,  and  recently  in 
insecticide  manufacture  and  in  the 
production  of  additives  for  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  exposed  to  very  high 
temperature. 

Rosin  is  the  translucent  solid 
residue  that  remains  after  the  tur¬ 
pentine  and  other  volatile  oils  are 
distilled.  It  has  a  wide  variety  of 
industrial  uses,  as  an  ingredient  in 
varnishes  and  enamels,  as  a  sizing 
agent  to  give  water  resistance  and 
good  inking  properties  to  paper 
(now  its  most  important  use),  and 
in  adhesives,  foundry  supplies,  oils 
and  greases,  printing  inks,  laundry 
soaps  and  powders,  and  cement.  It 
is  also  used  in  slaughter  houses 
for  dehairing  hogs. 


The  latest  annual  report  on 
naval  stores  issued  by  the  USDA 
in  May,  1953,  and  covering  the 
year  from  April  1,  1952,  to  March 
31,  1953,  bresenls  a  rather  som¬ 
bre  picture  of  the  industry,  as  of 
the  present.  Production  of  gum 
turpentine  during  the  1952-53  crop 
year  amounted  to  217,360  barrels, 
a  decrease  of  12%  below  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Similarly  gum  produc¬ 
tion  declined  11%  to  a  record  low 
output  of  638,360.  So  far  this  crop 
year  production  is  10  to  15%  be¬ 
hind  those  figures. 

Gum  naval  stores  is  an  agrictil- 
tural  pursuit  and  turpentine  and 
rosin  are  supported  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  loan  of  90%  of  parity.  Bulk 
of  present  production  is  moving 
into  the  loan. 

Coming  of  the  paper  industry 
to  the  piney  woods  has  raised  la¬ 
bor  costs  and  removed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land 
from  gum  production.  The  paper 
mills  claim  the  hard,  resinous  faces 
of  trees  worked  for  gum  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  chipping  knives 
when  the  tree  ultimately  reaches 
the  mill  in  pulpwood  state. 

In  today’s  scattered  stands,  Rie 
turpentine  worker  spends  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  his  time  walk¬ 
ing  from  tree  to  tree.  He  can  chip 
an  average  of  only  5,000  faces  per 
week,  as  compared  to  the  10,000- 
face  crop  which  his  grandfather 
worked  in  the  more  fully  stocked 
virgin  forests  of  his  day.  Thus,  be¬ 
cause  of  decrease  in  tree  size  and 
number  per  acre,  the  season’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  turpentine  chip¬ 
per  has  fallen  to  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  what  it  was  50 
years  ago. 

The  future  of  this  ancient  and 
colorful  industry  seems  to  lie  in 
the  development  of  new  uses  for 
the  two  forest  products.  It  is  re¬ 
called  that  in  the  early  days  of  dis¬ 
tillation  the  price  received  for  rosin 
was  so  low  that  this  product  was 
usually  run  off  into  ponds,  streams, 
or  depressions.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  deposits  of  discarded  rosin 
in  North  Carolina  were  reclaimed 
by  the  unique  process  of  “rosin 
mining.” 

“What  is  the  future  of  the  naval 
stores  industry?” 

A  recent  U.  S.  Forest  Service  re¬ 
port  states;  ‘In  respect  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  supplies  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  harvesting,  the  indus¬ 
try  is  now  in  a  favorably  position 
to  progress.  The  chief  problems 
in  the  production  phase  are  to  raise 
the  efficiency  of  gum  harvesting 
by  improvement  of  techniques,  to 
grow  adequately  stocked  forests, 
and  to  fit  turpentining  into  its 
proper  place  in  good  forest  man¬ 
agement.” 
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Good  Services  for  Vast  Area  Covered 


The  Confederate  States’  first 
capital,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is 
farther  from  Richmond  than  Wash¬ 
ington  is  from  Chicago. 

Portland,  Maine,  is  only  a  few 
miles  farther  from  Washington 
than  Chattanooga  is  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  Louisville  is  closer  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  than  it  is  to  New  Orleans. 
Chicago  is  about  125  miles  closer 
to  Washington  than  Memphis  is  to 
Richmond. 

No  wonder  Robert  E.  Lee's  boys 
had  difficulty  getting  supplies  from 
the  Deep  ^uth!  Motorists  dis¬ 
cover  to  their  chagrin  that  Atlanta 
is  closer  to  Detroit  than  it  is  to 
Miami,  and  a  motor  trip  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  Key  West  is  not  half 
over  at  the  Georgia  capital.  Every¬ 
body  knows  of  Texas’  bigness,  but 
some  still  don’t  know  that  Georgia 
is  the  largest  state  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  or  that  Arkansas  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  combined. 

Good  Transportation  Necessary 
Since  the  South  sprawls  over  so 
much  territory,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  have  a  got^  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  if  it  is  to  hold  the  competitive 
pace. 

Just  suppose  there  had  never 
been  any  Canada!  How  would 
that  absence  have  affected  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  transport  as  it  developed 
in  the  United  States?  Sailing  ships 
would  have  been  able  to  sail  di¬ 
rectly  to  Orangeburg,  Buffalo,  Erie, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth-Su¬ 
perior.  The  twin  cities  of  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  would  have  been 
only  about  150  miles  from  salt 
water,  and  the  Dakotas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  would  have  marketed  their 
grain  at  harbors  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  north.  Kansas  would 
have  had  a  choice.  North  or  South, 
with  the  decision  going  to  the 
North  because  of  the  much  shorter 
water  haul;  for  New  England 
would  not  be  in  the  way  as  Florida 
is  in  the  way  of  Gulf-European 
traffic.  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  could  not  have 
achieved  their  supremacy  as  ports 
and  centers  of  distribution,  and 
the  predominant  pattern  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  Northeast  would  not 
have  been  east-west. 

Consider  now  how  the  presence 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  plus  the 
greater  height  and  ruggedness  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  chain  have  modified  the 
transport  pattern  in  the  South. 
Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah  grew  rapidly  as  the 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  Professor  of 
Economics  in  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
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By  Rodman  Sullivan  i.i^z.i-miie  washington-Mi- 

'  ami  run  in  a  fraction  over  21 

hours,  averaging  about  54.7  miles 

territory  to  the  west  developed,  main  routes  tends  to  distort  the  per  hour.  The  Illinois  Central’s 
At  one  time  the  longest  railroad  picture;  however,  over-simplifica-  Panama  Limited  and  City  of  New 
linn  in  the  world  joined  Charleston  tion  often  helps  in  grasping  essen-  Orleans  averages  a  little  over  55.8 
with  Hamburg  across  the  Savan-  tials.  For  that  reason  the  follow-  miles  per  hour,  on  the  Chicago- 
nah  River  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  ing  main  lines  of  traffic  flow  are  New  Orleans  run  of  921.2  miles; 
But  as  soon  as  a  point  was  reached  suggested:  Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Limited, 

from  which  it  was  cheaper  to  send  j  Washington  to  the  48  miles  per  hour.  New  Orleans  to 

products  to  the  Gulf  ports,  their  Southeast.  The  three  principal  El  Paso.  These  schedules  are 
^owth  was  checked.  A  few  hun-  CoLt  ^ood,  but  not  equa  to  that  of  the 

dred  miles  more  of  movement  by  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  Santa  Fe’s  Superchief  which  aver- 
water  on  the  Gulf  was  of  litt  e  Southern,  together  with  the  ages  56  miles  per  hour  on  the 
consequence  compared  to  relatively  Richmond,  Frede-  2.224-mile  Chicag^L(«  Angeles 

expensive  movement  by  and.  Pen-  Potomac.  run.  or  the  New  York  Central’s 

sacola.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and,  t»  .  ur  »,•  .  u-  u  Twentieth  Century,  which  averages 

later,  Galveston,  and  Houston  Koute  2.  Washington,  Rich-  miles  per  hour  between  New 
came  into  their  own  as  outlets  for  "lond,  and  Hampton  Roads  ports  york  and  Chicago,  or  the  Burling- 
the  products  of  the  Midsouth,  t?,  r  Chesapeake  and  Denver  Zephyr,  which  aver- 

Midwest,  and  Southwest.  .Norfolk  and  Western,  and  ^2.7  miles  per  hour.  On  the 

Railroads  Virpnian,  the  latter  Pnmanly  a  Southern’s  Royal 

No  true  “trunk-lines”  ever  pene-  c'SSf  " 

trated  to  the  Mississippi  from  those  n  ,  i  t  vr  ♦  between  Cinannati  and  Jack- 

South  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  domi-  .  sonville;  and  the  Norfolk  and  West- 

nant  pattern  of  the  rails  tended  to  .and  Nash-  grn’s  Powhatan  Arrow  averages 

be  north-south  rather  than  east-  “"'V  43-3  miles  per  hour  between 

west.  The  Atlantic  Coast  was  par-  rr  Cincinnati  and  Norfolk, 

alleled  with  lines,  meeting  and  'nc  e  .  Improved  Freight  Service 

connecting  with  those  west  of  the  Route  4.  St.  Louis-Kansas  City-  Railroad  freight  service  in  the 
mountains  at  Atlanta,  which,  like  Memphis,  south  and  southwest:  ggyif,  has  been  greatly  improved 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  location,  Missouri  Pacific:  Kansas  City  last  two  decades.  Tradition- 

would  appear  on  a  physical  feature  Southern;  Missoun,  Kansas,  and  ^he  area  has  been  thought  of 
map  to  have  no  especial  advantages  Texas;  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran-  ^  supplier  of  raw  materials, 
whatsover.  It  was  long  after  the  cisco;  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern;  jpaffic  moving  under  commodity 
1861-1865  conflict  when  the  Chesa-  Island:  and  Santa  Fe.  exceeded  in  importance  that 

peake  and  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  Route  5.  New  Orleans,  west:  moving  under  class  rates,  and  the 
and  Western  gave  Cincinnati  and  Southern  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific,  rail  carriers  naturally  reacted  to 
Louisville  direct  connection  to  the  Obviously,  such  a  grouping  encourage  such  movement.  But  as 
Hampton  Roads  ports;  and  the  Vir-  omits  important  segments  of  the  industrialization  proceeded  it  bc- 
ginian,  a  one-way  carrier  of  coal  picture;  for  example,  the  Central  came  necessary  to  reorient  the  en- 
to  tidewater,  is  of  relatively  recent  of  Georgia  in  the  extreme  South-  tire  structure  of  classifications  and 
vintage.  east  section,  connecting  Chatta-  rates,  both  within  regions  and  be- 

The  14  states  considered  by  this  nooga  with  Savannah,  and  the  tween  regions,  a  task  on  which  the 
study  as  the  South  have  an  area  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  887,048  square  miles,  27.54%  Louis,  which  connects  Atlanta  with  labored  for  several  years.  Although 
of  that  of  the  entire  United  States.  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  Paducah,  there  is  evidence  that  the  structure 

In  1950  they  had  71.631  miles  of  P  finnH  needs  still  further  modification  in 

railroad,  32.02%  of  the  total  mile-  „  ,  •  •  .u  c  .u  -c  r  spots  to  give  the  South  equality  of 

age  of  the  United  States.  How-  treatment,  the  picture  as  a  whole 

ever,  it  is  more  meaningful  to  com-  Passenger  gratifying  to  southern  industrial- 

pare  the  South  with  the  remainder  service  vanes  widely,  the  best  com-  j,3rriers  have  speeded 

of  the  United  States  east  of  Colo-  Paring  m  comfort  and  convenience  response  to  the 

rado-Wyoming-Montana.  These  23  growing  industrialization  in  the 

states,  plus  the  District  of  Colum-  Pf  that  depicted  in  » 

bia,  have  an  area  of  947,586  square  story,  H^tages  to  Highways 

miles,  with  114,173  miles  of  rail-  ,  Lack  of  traffic  density  motorist  reallv  navs  in  the 

road  line  The  romnnricon  is  h^s  forced  many  Southern  roads,  „  the  motorist  really  pays  in 

then-  '  ^  comparison  is  country.  South;  at  least  the  visiting  motor- 

to  remove  local  trains  on  some  *st  does,  for  he  is  subject  to  fu 
South  (14  states) — 12.38  sq.  lines.  In  order  that  the  smaller  taxes  only. 

miles  per  mile  of  railroad.  localities  may  be  served  with  pas-  Seven  of  the  South  s  14  stat 

North  (23  states) — 8.30  sq.  senger,  express,  and  mail  service,  have  a  7-cent  motor  wels  tax. 

miles  per  mile  of  railroad.  it  becomes  necessary  to  compro-  Two  taxes  at  6V4  cents,  three  at  . 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  South  mise  by  stopping  at  the  larger  of®  oil-conscious  Texas 

is  not  so  well  supplied  with  rail  points  and  passing  up  the  smaller  4-  ' 'if®"* 

lines:  but  examination  of  the  rail-  ones.  Nowhere  does  one  find  the  putside  the  South.  Of  the  remai 
road  map  shows  that  mileage  is  type  of  service  offered  between  Jpg.  34  states,  only  Mven  g® 
well  distributed,  a  factor  of  great  Washington,  New  York,  and  Bos-  ^*8”  “  °  cents,  six  being  in 
importance  in  the  location  of  in-  ton  where  the  stops  may  not  ex-  Maine,  in 

dustry.  There  are  relatively  few  ceed  two  minutes,  or  between  New  East.  There  is  a  reason  for 
isolated  “pockets”  unprovided  with  York  and  Chicago  where  condi-  pattern.  Relatively  lower 
rail  connections,  but  nowhere  is  tions  permit  some  trains  to  be  Nation  of  population  in  ur 
there  density  comparable  with  that  operated  with  virtually  no  way  areas  and  lower  per  capita  - 
in  trunk-line  territory.  passengers  at  all.  The  Seaboard’s  comes  mean  less  money  for 

Grouping  of  railroad  lines  into  Silver  Meteor  and  Silver  Star  make  (Continued  on  page  212) 
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was  first  a  newspaper  man's  dream 


It  was  a  Southern  newspaper  man  who  first  preached  the  gospel  of  the 

South’s  great  advantages  to  industry,  and  so  launched  the  New  South. 
Today’s  fine  Southern  newspapers  have  carried  on  the  tradition.  All  America  is 

watching  the  great  new  economic  empire  taking  shape  in  the  South  because 
these  newspapers  have  written  its  story  in  words  the  whole  country  has  read. 

PARADE  is  proud  to  have  a  large  stake  in  today’s  South,  and  to  be  a  part  of 
twelve  fine  Southern  newspapers,  all  members  of  the  S.N.P.A.  These  are: 


Baaumont  Enterprise 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Mail 
Columbus,  6a.  Ledger  •Enquirer 
Corpus  Christi  Caller -Times 
El  Paso  Times 
Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 

To  these  newspapers  and  all  members  of  the  S.N.P.A.,  our  congratulations  on  your 
years  of  service  to  the  South,  and  on  the  bright  future  stretched  out  before  you. 


Greenville  News 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Macon  Telegraph  fc  News 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Roanoke  Times 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  News -Register 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine  of 

43  fine  newspapers.  Circulation  5,972,516 


FLASH! 

We  have  just  had  word  from  Myron 
Chambers  that  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  will  add  Parade  on  Nov.  8. 
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continued  from  page  210 


taxes  in  the  South  appear  to  be  •'‘^corded  sub-zero  temperatures, 


Aeronautics  Board.  For  example. 
New  Orleans’  1950  population  of 
570,000  was  83.2%  of  iU  685,000 
metropolitan  area  population; 
whereas,  Boston’s  801,000  was 

_ _ _ _ .  . . . . . ^  _  only  33.8%  of  its  2,370,000  me- 

damage.  Every  Southern  state  has  ward  from  the  vicinity  of  Miami,  tropolitan  area  count.  The 


It  is  often  assumed  that  the  22,000  less  than  a  year  before, 
milder  climate  of  the  South  makes  The  turnpike  had  traffic  of  almost 

_ _ r-o- _  little  weather  damage  to  high-  105.000  vehicles,  83,000  more 

highway  fund  yet  the  sa^r  need  Southerners  wish  this  were  than  the  toll-free  road  lost, 

exists  for  inter  community  and  in-  Florida  is  in  the  talking  stage  of 

terstate  roads.  ^nd  alternate  frost  periods  do  great  a  road  stretching  110  miles  north- 

On  the  average,  vehicle  license 


lower  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  may  be  a  recognition 
of  the  high  fuel  taxes,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
legislative  solicitation  for  a  con- 


and  the  Northern  tier  usually  get 
such  spells  every  winter. 

The  South  really  depends  upon 
motor  vehicle  transportation.  In 
spite  of  the  much  lower  per  capita 
income  in  the  area,  almost  26% 


The  state’s  one  toll  road.  Buc¬ 
caneer  Trail,  paralleling  the  coast 
east  of  Jacksonville  for  seventeen 
miles,  has  fallen  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions.  Tolls  for  1952  came  to 
$164,000,  considerably  less  than 
the  estimated  $453,000.  Special 


sponding  percentages  for  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Pittsburgh  are  82%  and 
30.6%;  for  Richmond  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  70%  and  33.8%  for  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Albany,  68%  and  26.3%; 
for  Savannah  and  Trenton,  79.5 
and  55.7%.  What  this  really  means 


stituencv  which  mioht  finH  income  in  me  area,  almost  zoyo  me  esiimatea  apcciai  . . . . .  . 

lump-sum  payments  inconvenient  motor  vehicle  registrations  conditions  have  played  a  part  here,  is  that  when  you  get  9ut  of  a  city 

In  1930  at  the  end  nf  the  ftrct  were  in  the  14-state  area  which  The  road  is  in  a  sort  of  pocket,  m  the  South  you  are  in  the  coun- 
g  decade  of  highway  building  country’s  popula-  off  the  beaten  path  of  the  average  ti7.  In  most  cases  ther^  is^no  nnj 


the  887  048  square  mile  area  railed  ^^^0.  In  1951  these  29%  tourist,  and  virtually  useless  to  of  satellite  ciUes  or  semi-industrial 

the  South  in  this  study  had  onlv  consumed  28.45%  of  the  total  net  commercial  vehicles.  If  it  con-  areas  to  furnish  potential  air  pas- 

16  cities  with  nonulationc  evceed  amount  of  taxed  motor  fuel  and  in  nected  with  a  Georgia  highway  to  sengers.  ...  , 

ing  100,000  (fX  of  thos^Tusi  » ^52,  28.87% .  the  north,  it  might  attract  consider-  .  One  measure  of  the  adequacy  of 

barely  squeezing  by)  and  24  whh  Another  measure  of  highway  ably  more  traffic.  air  transportation  ^ms  is  ffie 

populations  of  50  000  to  100  000  inter-city  motor  bus  reve-  The  South  has  few  big  cities  nuniber  of  plane  departures.  The 

At  the  same  time  Ohio  and  Penn-  operating  reve-  close  together,  Houston-Galveston  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

sylvania,  with  a'  combined  area  ’''^cs  of  237  carriers  reporting  to  and  Dallas-Fort  Worth  being  about  reports  2,422,924  domestic  depar- 
slightly  less  than  one  tenth  that  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  the  only  examples  aside  from  the  tures  for  calends  1952.  Of  these, 

the  ^utrhad  12  sion  were  $345,310,429.  The  South-  not-so-cW  Tulsa-Oklahoma  City  833,358,  or  34.4%,  were  from  ajr- 

1  on  non  in  ........ _ _ i  ern  Recion  fsvnonvmous  with  the  duo  mentioned  above.  ports  in  the  South.  During  the 


100,000  in  population  and  13  with 
populations  of  50,000  to  100,000. 
Also  at  the  same  time  five  south¬ 
ern  .states,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 


South,  except  that  West  Virginia 
is  included  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Region)  accounted  for  $96,669,042 


West  Virginia  is  now  building  a  same  year  the  domestic  enplaned 


t  w  o  - 1  a  n  e  ,  88-mile  road  from 
Charleston  to  Princeton  in  the  ex¬ 


passengers  numbered  24,165,175. 
Of  these,  6,497,835,  or  26.85%, 
took  off  from  airports  in  the  South. 


North  Carolina,  South  Carolina’  Virginia  was  treme  southern  part  of  the  state  trok  off  from  a»fPorts  m  tne  soutn 

and  West  Virginia  had  no  citv  of  added  on  a  basis  of  per  capita  ex-  near  the  Virginia  border.  A  12-  The  corre^onding  figure  for  1950 
100.000  souls  Ohio  and  Penn<!v1  penditures  equal  to  that  for  the  mile  extension  is  being  planned  to  was  24.91%.  It  appears  froin  these 
_ .  .  .  .  rennsyi-  _  .u-  \r: i;—  data  that  airline  service  in  the 


vania  together  had  16,278,000  peo 
pie;  the  entire  fourteen  southern 
states  35,501,000. 

Urban  Population  Necessary 

Since  the  lion’s  share  of  motor 
vehicle  revenues  have  gone  to  the 
states,  while  real  property  owners 
bore  most  of  the  burden  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  city  streets  which  carry  so 
much  traffic,  it  is  clear  that  states 


United  States  average,  the  total 
would  be  $101,442,582,  or  29.38% 
of  all  intercity  bus  revenues.  This 
means  that  Southerners  spent  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  per  capita 
on  bus  transportation  as  citizens 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Toll  Roads 

Does  the  South  need  toll  roads? 
Need,  of  course,  is  a  relative  mat 


the  Virginia  line. 

There  is  talk  in  Kentucky  and 
other  southern  states  of  a  road  to 
connect  Florida  with  the  Ohio 
River  crossing  points.  Such  a  road, 
if  built,  would  be  the  longest  in 
the  land. 

Airways 

Where  high  income  people  are 
concentrated  in  relatively  small 


data  that  airline  service  in  the 
South,  if  measured  by  frequency 
of  departures,  is  above  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  population,  but  that  the 
use  made  of  the  service  is  below 
average  when  measured  in  the 
same  way. 

The  South  enplaned  23,517  tons 
of  mail,  or  24.18%  of  that  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  41,910 


without  urban  concentrations  suf-  t®'’-  ^  four-lane  areas  and  these  areas  are  separated  14.15%  of  the 

fered  relatively  in  their  efforts  to  high  speed  toll  road,  but  the  ques-  from  each  other  by  mountain  bar-  domestic  total  for  1952 


School  of  Banking 


build  systems  of  state  highways  enough  to  riers  or  impenetrable  rain  forests. 

The  table  below  shows  the  giant  P^^  conditions  are  said  to  be  ideal  for 

strides  the  South  has  taken  in  high-  relatively  low  population  the  use  of  air  transportation.  Cen- 

way  development.  The  figures  tell  “nd  absence  of  great  urban  tral  and  South  America’s  relatively  Started  in  1948 

only  part  of  the  story.  In  1930  any  concentrations  make  toll  roads  less  heavy  use  of  such  transport,  in  ‘The  School  of  Banking  of  the 
road  with  black-top  surface  was  necessary  in  the  South  than  in  the  spite  of  low  average  incomes,  lends 
deemed  to  be  high-type,  regard-  northeastern  section  of  the  coun-  support  to  the  theory.  Our  own 
less  of  other  characteristics  Re-  Traffic  density  and  mountains  West  has  the  distances  and  the  in- 
cently  the  writer  drove  over  a  trip  provide  the  best  opportu-  come,  but  not  the  population  con- 

of  Florida  road  which  in  1930  was  straighter  stop-lightless  centrations,  except  the  four  or 

part  of  U.  S.  1.  It  had  the  appear-  •’o^^s  to  thrive.  In  the  leveler  and  five  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
ance  of  a  private  driveway  to  one’s  niore  open  spaces  their  advantages  South  has  the  lowest  incomes  but 
garage,  all  meeting  and  passing  appear  to  be  decisive.  medium  distances  and  medium  con- 

requiring  both  cars  to  get  half  off  88-mile  Turner  Turnpike  centrations  of  people.  As  a  result 

the  road,  but  it  doubtless  was  a  connecting  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  it  has  an  air  net  not  quite  so  dense 
statistic  in  the  high-tvne  catecnrv  was  opened  about  the  middle  as  that  in  the  Northeast. 

•-  of  last  May.  In  June,  according  ■ 

to  the  Oklahoma  Turnpike  Author¬ 
ity,  129,000  vehicles  passed  a  given 


in  1930. 

The  South  certainly  has  not 
found  the  final  satisfactory  solU' 


The  Census  figures  for  its  cities 
are  apt  to  be  deceptive  if  one  has 
in  mind  the  population  of  metro- 


tion  to  the  problem  of  financing  P°'"*  parallel  U.  S.  66,  some  politan  areas  as  used  by  the  Civil  South. 


South”  was  organized  in  1948.  A 
small  group  of  bankers  sparked  by 
Irby  Didier,  secretary  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Bankers  Association,  and 
James  B.  Trant,  dean  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  University  College  of 
Commerce,  proposed  a  school  of 
banking  for  the  South.  Orrin  H. 
Swayze,  vicepresident  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Jackson,  Miss.,  was 
named  director  of  the  school, 
at  Louisiana  State  University. 

Today,  a  well  -  rounded,  three- 
year  course  is  open  to  bank  officers 


adequate  highway  systems.  Those 
states  which  built  extensively  in 
the  1930’s  now  find  themselves 
with  outmoded  systems  too  good 
to  scrap  but  inadequate  for  pre¬ 
sent  needs.  Others  find  their  sys¬ 
tems  badly  worn  before  they  are 
paid  for.  In  some  states  the  policy 
has  been  to  take  some  kind  of  all- 
weather  road  to  each  sizable  com¬ 
munity  to  the  neglect  of  first  class 
interstate  roads.  This  policy  is  now 
yielding  a  harvest  of  annual  re¬ 
pairs  which  consume  too  much  of 
the  total  highway  revenue,  leaving 
little  for  construction  and  recon¬ 
struction. 


TOTAL  SURFACED  MILEAGE.  STATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 


1930 

1951 

Low  Type  High  Type 

Low  Type  High  Type 

state 

Surface 

Surface 

Total 

Surface 

Surface 

Total 

Alabama . 

2,813 

775 

3.588 

227 

6,737 

6.964 

Arkansas . 

5.697 

1,169 

6.866 

4.243 

4,671 

8.915 

Florida . 

2,671 

1.123 

3,794 

57 

8,377 

8.434 

2,773 

1.143 

3,916 

1,734 

9,829 

11.563 

Kentucky . 

7,146 

1,008 

8.154 

4,753 

9.386 

14,139 

Lcriiffiana . 

6,871 

678 

7,549 

39 

2.158 

•2.197 

Mississippi . 

4.865 

472 

5,337 

1,601 

5.395 

6.996 

North  Carolina . 

3,705 

4,025 

7,730 

308 

10.303 

10.611 

Oklahoma . 

1,747 

1.594 

3,341 

2,069 

7,202 

9,271 

South  Carolina . 

3,399 

1,487 

4.866 

51 

7,904 

7,955 

3.863 

2,097 

5.960 

531 

6,804 

7.335 

7,925 

2.883 

10.808 

184 

37.804 

37.988 

Virginia . 

3,988 

1.614 

5.602 

131 

8,307 

8.438 

1.118 

1.969 

3.087 

157 

4,291 

4,448 

*  In  addition  to  the  state  prim^  system, 

had  5.253  miles  of  secooda^  road  and  6.541 

miles  of  {arm-to-market  road,  of  which  2,9S3  miles  ud  631  miles,  respectively,  were  high-type.  These 
figures  do  not  reflect  much  of  the  building  done  during  the  twc^yeer  ptfiod  the  stete  hid  a  9-cent  fud 

*«w.  — •  _  fc.  ..  r- 


Qualifications  for  admission  arc 
rigid.  He  must  be  a  bank  officer, 
or  bank  employe,  with  a  college 
degree  who  has  had  at  least  five 
years’  banking  experience,  or  an 
American  Institute  of  Banking 
graduate  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  or  further  still,  a  bank  em¬ 
ploye  with  10  years  of  banking 
experience  who  is  performing  an 
officer’s  duties. 

The  school  is  sponsored  by 
banking  associations  in  nine  South¬ 
ern  states:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee. 
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Do  you  wonder  sometimes  how  to  do  twelve  hours  work  in  eight? 

Or  begin  to  think  that  your  photo-mechanical  or  type-setting 
equipment  needs  wings  to  get  the  jobs  done?  Maybe  we  can 
help.  Printers  and  publishers  agree  that  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Q>mpany  makes  the  finest,  most  flexible  equipment  in  the 
business.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  we’re  constantly  improving 
service,  speeding  deliveries — and  you’ve  foimd  the  answers.  Prove  it  to 
yourself  by  calling  Monotype  today.  You’ll  get  service . . .  P.  D.  Q. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Ttoenty-fourth  at  Locust  St.y  Philadelphia  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  116  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia  •  170 
Summer  St.,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts  •  216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois  •  441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York  •  S6  New  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California  •  IN  CANADA:  Monotype  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  77  York  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Tite  text  of  this  advertisement  is  set 
in  Plantin  1 10— one  of  the  classic  Eng¬ 
lish  typefaces  available  for  American 
etiuipment  without  machine  change¬ 
over.  For  the  best  in  typography,  specify 
MONOTYPE. 


Monotype 

Keyb<wd 


Monotype 
Composition  Caster 


Monotype-Thompson 

Type-Caster 


Monotype 
Giant  Ciwtar 
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ELECTRIC  POWER 


South 


In  making  a  survey  or  a  study 
of  Southern  operations,  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  most  difiicult 
problem  is  to  define  just  what  area 
can  be  called  the  South.  Some¬ 
times  the  South  is  considered  to  be 
all  that  area  from  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
including  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Missouri;  others  limit  the  area  to 
that  of  the  11  states  which  formed 
the  Confederacy. 

Census  data  makes  one  group¬ 
ing,  various  market  analyses  use 
others.  West  Virginia,  for  instance, 
is  seldom  classed  as  a  Southern 
state,  yet  in  many  ways  it  is  more 
akin  to  markets  and  economic 
fields  of  the  South  than  to  those 
of  the  Middle  West. 

14  State  Area 

For  the  purposes  of  this  review 
of  the  South’s  progress  electrically, 
the  states  included  are  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  West  Virginia.  Also,  the  Po¬ 
tomac  River  is  the  nominal  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  “power  pool” 
and  the  Ohio  River  the  boundary 
between  the  mid-west  and  South 
in  which  the  electrical  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  are  inter¬ 
connected.  Maryland  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  however,  al¬ 
though  closely  akin  to  the  ^uth 
economically,  and  both  proud  of 
their  Southern  heritage,  have  de¬ 
veloped  electrically  within  the 
northeastern  “power  pool”  and 
have  their  facilities  integrated  with 
that  area. 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
South  electrically  has  been  in  the 
years  since  World  War  II,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  electrical  resources  of  the 
South  were  one  of  the  greatest  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  “arsenal  of  democ¬ 
racy”  throughout  the  war.  In 
1946,  the  total  electric  production 
in  this  14-state  area  was  52,155 
million  kilowatt-hours.  By  1951, 
production  was  97,162  million 
kwh,  or  an  increase  of  86.3%. 
Total  installed  generating  capacity 
had  increased  from  11,391  thou¬ 
sand  kilowatts  to  18,692  thousand 
kilowatts  in  1951,  or  about  64.1%. 

Where  did  these  huge  increases 
take  place? 

Increase  In  Every  State 

The  answer  is  very  simple — ^they 
occurred  in  every  state  in  the 
Southern  area.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  definite  variation  from  state 
;o  state,  but  increases  occurred  in 


Mr.  Dolbeare  is  Vice  President- 
—  Area  Development,  Virginia 
electric  and  Power  Company, 
iUchmond. 


By  Walter  I.  Dolbeare 


all.  Table  I  shows  the  compara-  govcrnmentally  -  operated  projects, 
tive  installed  capacities  in  each  except  in  Tennessee,  and  that  in  the 
state  for  1946  and  1951:  South  as  a  whole  the  private  util- 

Table  I 


Installed 

Capacities  in 

Thousand  ] 

KW 

State 

1951 

1946 

Increase 

%Inc. 

Alabama . 

1,822 

1,327 

495 

37.3 

Arkansas . 

590 

226 

364 

161.0 

Florida . 

1,128 

620 

508 

81.9 

Georgia . 

1,181 

715 

466 

65.1 

Kentucky . 

1,065 

580 

485 

83.6 

Louisiana . 

988 

542 

446 

82.3 

Mississippi . 

372 

71 

301 

423  9 

North  Carolina . 

1,833 

1,351 

482 

35.6 

Oklahoma . 

808 

472 

336 

71.2 

South  Carolina . 

1,067 

792 

275 

34.7 

Tennessee . 

2,030 

1,448 

582 

40  2 

Texas . 

3,077 

1,494 

1,583 

105.9 

Virginia . 

1,276 

793 

483 

60  9 

West  Virginia . 

1,455 

960 

495 

51  6 

18,692_ 

11,391 

7,301 

64.1 

were  relatively  unimportant.  Only 
in  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  did  hydro  installations 
total  greater  capacity  than  steam. 
1952 — A  Year  of  Growth 
In  Table  I,  above,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  increase  in  installed 
capacity  was  7,301  kilowatts  in  the 
five-year  period  between  1946  and 
1951.  In  1952,  the  increase  in  that 
year  alone  was  2,832  thousand 
kilowatts.  The  investor-owned  util¬ 
ities  increased  1,549  mkw  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,283  mkw  for  govern¬ 
mental  units.  The  new  govern¬ 
mental  capacity  was  in  great  part 
from  new  steam  stations,  with  338 
mkw  being  added  in  Tennessee 
alone.  This  year  marked  a  further 
decline  in  the  relative  importance 
of  hydro  facilities  in  the  serving  of 
the  electrical  requirements  of  the 
South,  and  the  realization  that 
while  these  hydro  facilities  will  al¬ 
ways  be  important  as  parts  of  large 
As  will  be  noted  from  Table  I,  ities  added  over  three  times  as  systems  to  supply  peak  loads,  the 

in  percentage,  the  greatest  increase  much  capacity  as  did  governmental  base  loads  can  be  more  advan- 

in  installed  capacity  was  in  Mis-  projects.  In  fact,  the  additional  tageously  served  by  fuel  burning 
sissippi.  However,  the  quantity  in-  capacity  by  which  the  private  util-  steam  stations, 
creases  and  the  original  bases  in  ities  grew  during  the  five-year  At  the  end  of  1952,  the  total 
the  other  states  were  much  larger  period  was  4%  more  than  the  installed  capacity  in  these  South- 
in  practically  all  the  other  states,  total  governmental  installations  at  ern  states  was  21,524  thousand 
The  huge  increase  in  Texas,  both  the  end  of  1951.  kilowatts,  of  which  69.1%  was  in 

in  increment  and  in  percentage  re-  Another  popular  fallacy  needs  steam  plants,  28.5%  in  hydro 

fleets  the  growth  of  that  state.  to  be  corrected,  also.  The  spec-  plants,  and  2.4%  in  internal  com- 
The  well-publicized  activities  of  tacular  hydro-electric  installations,  bustion  generation.  Of  this  total 
the  Federal  government  in  build-  impressive  as  they  are  and  have  capacity,  14,975  mkw  was  in  in- 
ing  power  projects  in  the  South,  been  in  the  past,  are  no  longer  vestor-owned  utilities  and  6,549 
particularly  in  the  Tenessee  Valley  as  important  as  the  more  versatile  mkw  in  governmental  installations. 
Authority  Area  would  seem  to  in-  if  less  glamorous  steam  stations.  In  the  investor  -  owned  utilities 
dicate  that  such  governmental  ac-  In  1946,  the  total  capacity  (includ-  steam  generation  was  82.9%,  hy- 
tivities,  including  municipal  and  ing  both  governmental  and  private  dro  16.0%  and  internal  combus- 
state  projects  were  principally  re-  utilities)  included  6,503  thousand  tion,  1.1%.  Governmental  instal- 
sponsible  for  this  great  growth  of  kw  in  steam  stations  and  4,555  lations  were  37.6%  steam,  56.9% 
the  South  electrically,  during  this  thousand  kw  in  hydro  units.  By  hydro  and  5.5%  internal  combus- 
period.  This  was  by  no  means  the  1951,  hydro  capacity  had  increased  tion. 

case.  Table  II  shows  the  campar-  to  5,580  thousand  kw,  but  steam  jljg  Outlook  Until  1956 
ative  figures  by  states  for  both  gov-  stations  had  grown  to  an  installed 
ernmental  and  investor-owned  util-  capacity  of  12,619  thousand  kw. 

ities  for  the  same  years:  In  other  words,  hydro  which  had  _  _ _ 

From  Table  II,  it  is  evident  that  accounted  for  40.0%  of  the  total  growing  are  , 

the  installed  capacity  of  the  in-  capacity  in  1946,  was  but  29.9% 
vestor-owned  electric  utilities  in-  in  1951.  Steam  capacity  had  grown 
creased  far  more  greatly  in  every  from  57.1%  in  1946  to  67.5%  in 
state  in  the  group  than  did  the  1951.  Internal  combustion  units 


In  any  business,  there  must  be 
long  range  projections  of  needs  and 


Table  H 

Installed  Capacities  in  Thousand  KW 


Investor  Owned 


Governmental 


State 

1951 

1946 

Increase 

1951 

1946  Increase 

Alabama . 

983 

715 

267 

840 

612 

228 

Arkansas . 

462 

162 

300 

128 

64 

64 

Florida . 

801 

431 

373 

324 

189 

135 

Georgia . 

1,058 

673 

385 

123 

42 

81 

Kentucky . 

719 

411 

308 

346 

169 

177 

Louisiana . 

877 

460 

416 

111 

82 

29 

Mississippi . 

326 

40 

286 

45 

30 

15 

North  Carolina .  . . 

1,505 

1,075 

430 

328 

277 

51 

Oklahoma . 

611 

344 

267 

197 

128 

69 

South  Carolina.  .  . 

894 

630 

264 

174 

162 

11 

Tennessee . 

131 

183 

(51) 

1,898 

1,265 

633 

Texas . 

.  2,383 

1,097 

1,286 

694 

397 

297 

Virginia . 

1,219 

752 

467 

57 

41 

16 

West  Virginia . .  . . 

1,454 

960 

494 

1 

1 

13,426 

7,933 

5,492 

5,266 

3,458 

1,807 

(  )  Decrease. 


and  in  the  new  South  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true.  However,  in  a  sta¬ 
tistical  paper  such  as  this,  the 
crystal  ball  must  be  subordinated 
to  known  and  planned  installations 
for  which  equipment  is  on  order 
or  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
or  expected  to  be  authorized.  This 
can  be  done  through  1956,  and  at 
this  time,  ten  years  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  outstanding 
electrical  progress  of  the  South  is 
evident.  In  Table  III,  the  expected 
installed  capacity  to  serve  the 
South  is  compared  with  that  in 
1946: 

These  data  show  that  in  10 
years  the  capacity  to  serve  the  elec¬ 
tric  needs  of  the  area  will  have  in¬ 
creased  so  that  at  the  end  of  1956 
there  will  be  almost  three  and  one- 
half  times  that  which  was  avail¬ 
able  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
At  the  end  of  1956,  of  the  total 
{Continued  on  page  216) 
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50  YEARS  OF  SNPA 


Great  Influence  on  Area  and  Press 


When  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  came  into 
being  in  1903,  the  needs  it  would 
serve  could  be  sensed  more  easily 
than  accurately  defined.  Through¬ 
out  die  South,  men  felt  that  a  new 
day  was  dawning.  If  cotton  still 
reigned  as  king,  there  was  much 
talk  of  other  crops  less  at  the 
mercy  of  world  markets  and  less 
wearing  on  precious  topsoil.  Small 
manufactiuing  plants  were  rising 
around  many  Southern  cities,  with 
the  promises  and  perils  of  a  new 
economic  era. 

In  journalism,  the  new  century 
seethed  with  portents  of  change. 
The  Linotype  had  already  dis¬ 
placed  much  hand  composition  in 
newspaper  plants  and  had  become 
essential  to  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  It  did  not,  as  some  feared, 
destroy  employment  opportunities, 
but  multiplied  them.  New  presses 
signaled  the  advent  of  larger  pa¬ 
pers.  New  stereotyping  equipment, 
shifting  strenuous  labor  from  hu¬ 
man  backs  to  compact  engines,  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  new  century. 
Concern  Over  Newsprint 
With  larger  newspapers  in  pros¬ 
pect,  publishers  felt  concern  for 
an  adequate  and  fairly-priced 
newsprint  supply.  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  had  been  expanding  in  recent 
years,  but  many  publishers  were 
far  from  satisfied  with  its  economic 
bases.  And  while  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  shunned  the  sensationalism 
which  had  recently  appeared  in 
metropolitan  journalism,  they  were 
not  blind  to  the  remarkable  circu¬ 
lation  growth  induced  by  the  new 
techniques.  Emergence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power 
and  also  the  healing  of  sectional 
divisions  between  North  and  South 
by  the  Spanish-American  war 
broke  down  the  old  parochialism 
of  journalism  everywhere. 

T^at  was  the  background  against 
which  34  Southern  newspapermen 
met  at  the  old  Piedmont  Hotel  in 
Atlanta  on  April  14,  1903,  to  form 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Many  of  them  had 
shared  in  earlier  efforts  to  organ¬ 
ize  Southern  newspapers.  The 
Southern  Press  Association  had 
functioned  fitfully  from  1880 
through  most  of  the  succeeding  20 
years.  It  had  been  superseded  by 
the  Southern  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1898  and  in  the  interim  the 
^uthern  Associated  Press,  formed 
in  1891-1892,  had  had  a  salient 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  that 
national  wire  news  service. 

Membership  Open  to  All 
The  new  SNPA  shunned  mem¬ 
bership  limitations  which  had 
shortened  the  lives  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  It  was  open  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  12  Southern  States,  to 


which,  in  later  years,  Oklahoma 
and  West  Virginia  were  added.  The 
earlier  organizations  had  admitted 
only  morning  papers  and  were 
strongly  preoccupied  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  affairs  and  politics. 
The  new  Association  defined  its 
sphere  thus: 

“The  objects  of  this  Association 
shall  be  to  promote  the  business 
interests,  harmony,  and  prosperity 
of  its  members.  It  is  not  antagon¬ 
istic  to  any  national  organization. 


H.  H.  Cabaniss 
First  SNPA  President 


but  it  hc^es  to  be  an  auxiliary  to 
such  national  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions  as  will  work  in  harmony  with 
it.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ot- 
ganization  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  management  of  the  offices 
of  its  members.” 

H.  H.  Cabaniss,  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  when  Franklin  Potts  Glass, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  new  group, 
declined  the  post.  As  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Glass  served  several 
terms  before  accepting  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

Early  Newsprint  Interest 

Twenty  newspapers  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  organization  meeting. 
That  number  grew  to  32  by  the 
1904  convention,  which  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  rousing  discussion  of  news¬ 
print  prices  and  the  activities  of 
the  “paper  trust.”  Other  dominant 
topics  included  labor  relations  and 
the  thorny  problems  inherent  in 
“foreign”  advertising.  Mr.  Glass 
foreshadowed  his  later  prominence 
as  a  new^per  champion  in  news¬ 
print  controversies  by  leading  the 
discussion  on  paper.  Advertising 
questions  were  proposed,  and  one 
recalls,  also  answered  by  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Victor  H.  Hanson,  then 
also  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  beginning  his  several  decades 


of  service  to  Southern  newspapers. 
The  newsprint  debate  resulted  in 
appointment  of  a  committee  com¬ 
prising  President  Cabaniss  (who 
received  a  second  term)  Secretary 
Glass  and  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman, 
Nashville  Banner,  to  visit  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star's  mill  and  try  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  “Can  ^uthem 
Dailies  Act  Jointly  in  the  Purchase 
of  Paper?”  More  than  30  years 
were  to  pass,  however,  before  that 
prophetic  arrow  found  a  mark. 

Despite  that  promising  start,  the 
first  decade  of  the  SNPA  was  one 
of  exploration  and  building  for  the 
future.  Early  conventions  were 
marked  by  conviviality  and  sight¬ 
seeing.  The  New  South’s  rapidly 
growing  cities  competed  sharply 
for  the  publishers’  meetings  and 
hoped  for  friendly  editorials  com¬ 
mending  their  industrial  progress. 
Gradually,  however,  the  social  as¬ 
pect  became  subordinate. 

Turning  to  Business 
With  Mr.  Glass  as  host,  the  As¬ 
sociation  met  in  Montgomery  for 
its  1906  session  and  buckled  into 
a  hard  business  program,  supple¬ 
mented  with  addresses  by  men 
prominent  in  national  journalism. 
Here,  too,  the  SNPA  welcomed 
representatives  of  machinery  and 
other  supply  firms,  who  soon  learn¬ 
ed  to  appreciate  the  Association’s 
hospitality.  Accepting  the  presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Glass  provided  an  even 
more  attractive  program  for  the 
1907  meeting  at  Richmond,  Va. 

With  Edgar  M.  Foster,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  in  the  President’s 
chair,  the  1908  convention  at 
Nashville  asked  Congress  to  repeal 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  imports — early  recognition 
by  pubUshers  that  Northeastern 
stands  of  pulpwood  were  near  ex¬ 
haustion  and  that  future  paper 
would  have  to  come  from  other 
lands,  notably  Canada.  Another 
prophetic  move  was  endorsement 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
creation  of  the  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountain  Forest  Reserves. 

If  SNPA  had  not  come  to  posi¬ 
tive  grips,  so  far,  with  either  re¬ 
gional  or  national  craft  problems, 
it  had  plenty  of  company  in  the 
1901-1910  decade,  when  business 
and  political  leaders  were  groping 
for  a  handhold  on  many  little  un¬ 
derstood  questions.  The  1909  con¬ 
vention,  however,  found  a  cause 
for  positive  action,  when  it  named 
“a  special  committee  to  present  the 
Southern  field  and  its  resources 
most  attractively  to  the  big  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  North  and  West.” 

Regional  Promotion 

That  idea  was  sound.  It  was  the 
first  step  by  any  new^aper  asso¬ 
ciation  toward  regional  promotion 
of  the  newspaper  as  the  key  to 


markets  for  nationally  advertised  | 
goods.  It  was  also  a  few  years 
premature,  for  the  facts  upon  | 
which  to  base  such  promotion  did  ; 
not  yet  exist,  nor  would  a  start  be 
made  toward  ascertaining  them  for 
another  five  years. 

Plenty  of  other  problems  were  j 
immediately  available.  Business 
had  rebounded  from  the  brief  1907 
panic  and  advertising  reacted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  That  meant  increased 
paper  consumption  and  publishers 
were  beginning  to  worry  about 
supply  and  cost  of  paper.  The 
SNPA  in  1911  favored  approval  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  then  pending 
with  Canada,  to  assure  economical 
access  to  the  great  woodlands 
across  the  border. 

Other  indicative  notes  were 
sounded  at  this  convention  in 
Louisville.  Victor  H.  Hanson  pro¬ 
posed  that  alcoholic  beverage  ad¬ 
vertising  be  charged  50%  more 
than  commercial  advertising  rates 
— one  of  many  straws  in  the  wind 
that  was  blowing  the  nation  toward 
prohibition.  Other  publishers 
aimed  critical  shafts  at  patent 
medicine  advertising — a  harbinger 
of  the  great  “truth  in  advertising” 
movement  that  swept  the  land  in 
the  next  few  years.  One  speaker 
called  upon  the  newspapers  to 
give  the  public  all  essential  facts 
about  their  financial  operations  ! 
and  ownership  —  and  legislation 
calling  for  statements  of  newspaper 
ownership  and  circulation  was 
passed  by  Congress  within  the 
year. 

Money  for  Ads 

The  1912  convention  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  marking  the  Association’s 
10th  meeting,  picked  up  the  1909 
resolution  on  advertising  the  South 
and  appropriated  $400,  plus  a  con¬ 
tingent  $750,  for  a  campaign  to 
promote  Southern  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets.  ' 

Under  the  presidency  of  Victor 
H.  Hanson,  the  SNPA  held  its  | 
1913  convention  in  New  Orleans.  | 
The  infant  advertising  effort  of 
1912  was  expanded  to  include  a 
page  per  month  in  Printer^  Ink, 
Clean  and  truthful  advertising  con¬ 
tinued  to  evoke  strong  remarks  , 
from  publishers  who  sensed  that  | 
newspapers  would  not  share  in  the 
new  volume  of  national  advertising 
until  they  banished  “undesirable” 
elements  from  their  columns.  ' 

Advertising  was  much  in  the 
thoughts  of  publishers  then,  and 
the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
SNPA  executive  committee  put  the 
Association’s  advertising  on  a  more 
orderly  basis.  A  new  committee 
was  named,  with  Curtis  B.  Johtt- 
son,  Knoxville  Sentinel,  as  chair-  ; 
man,  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  j 
promotion  plan.  This  step  was  ^ 
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moved  by  Victor  Hanson  and  sec¬ 
onded  by  Walter  C.  Johnson,  a  . 
fact  that  is  noted  only  because  it 
is  the  first  officially  recorded  act 
of  the  present  secretary-manager  in 
SNPA  affairs.  He  had  attended 
the  1904  convention  and  has 
missed  few  subsequent  meetings. 
Work,  Not  Play 
Another  turning  point  was  the 
executive  committee’s  stipulation 
to  the  prospective  hosts  of  the 
1914  convention  at  Atlanta  that 
hours  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  association 
business,  without  social  interfer¬ 
ence. 

The  1914  meeting  sealed  the 
strictly  business”  edict  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter  by  selecting  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  for  the  1915  meeting.  Far 
from  city  distractions,  this  attrac¬ 
tive  mountain  city  was  the  scene 
of  all  but  one  SNPA  meeting  in 
the  next  decade. 

Optimistic  plans  for  immediate 
promotion  of  the  South  had  to  be 
shelved  during  1914-1915  because 
a  fanatic’s  bullet  in  the  Balkans 
had  set  off  World  War  I.  Uncer¬ 
tain  of  the  future,  American  busi¬ 
ness  sat  tight.  Another  madman’s 
bullet  had  struck  more  directly  at 
the  SNPA  president.  F.  W.  R.  Hin- 
man,  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Vnion,  had  been  tragically  slain 
during  an  ocean  business  trip  to 
New  York  a  few  months  before 
the  convention. 

Advertising  Fund 
But,  despite  the  unsettled  times 
and  the  reluctance  of  newspapers 
to  undertake  new  expenditures, 
SNPA  leaders  persisted  in  efforts 
to  advertise  their  markets.  The 
advertising  committee  produced  a 
plan  to  raise  funds  and  prepare 
copy,  with  supporting  members 
pledging  to  pay  not  less  than  $15 
nor  more  than  $100  annually  to 
finance  the  promotion.  This  was 
approved,  with  highly  satisfactory 
1  results. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  who  had  been  named  acting 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Hinman, 
received  a  full  term.  Robert  S. 

*  Jones,  Asheville  Citizen,  was 
>  named  vicepresident,  and  Walter 
1  C.  Johnson,  now  of  the  Chatta- 
nwgp  News,  was  elected  second 
vicepvesident,  although  the  by-laws 
provided  for  no  such  office.  The 
association  wanted  an  assured  suc¬ 
cession  if  another  president  should 
die  in  office. 

Assembling  amid  rains  that 
drenched  the  whole  South  and  de¬ 
layed  the  arrival  of  many  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  the  SNPA  executives  noted 
in  1916  the  first  major  impact  of 
Europe’s  war  on  newspaper  econ¬ 
omy.  Many  reported  that  they 
could  no  longer  contract  for  news¬ 
print  at  the  old  delivered  price  of 
$40  per  ton.  Mills  had  raised  the 
1  unit  price  and  also  shifted  freight 
f  costs  to  publishers  and  the  new 
level  was  about  $50  per  ton,  fob 
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mill.  Spot  tonnage  was  quoted  at 
$80.  So  the  SNPA  named  a  paper 
committee  to  work  with  other 
newspaper  groups  for  mutual  in¬ 
terest. 

Highly  pleased  with  its  campaign 
to  advertise  Southern  markets  m 
trade  journals  and  booklets,  the 
.Association  voted  its  continuance, 
with  the  hope  that  $3,500  or 
$4,000  would  be  raised  for  the 
1916-1917  effort.  Advertising  and 
circulation  had  recovered  from  the 
shocks  of  war.  Newspapers  wel¬ 
comed  the  new  revenue,  but 
viewed  with  apprehension  the 
widespread  demand  for  additional 
newsprint. 

Johnson  Made  Secretary 

Mr.  Jones  advanced  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  but  Mr.  Johnson  did  not 
take  his  place  in  the  succession  of 
chairs.  Instead,  the  membership 
voted  him  into  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  which  he  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy  for  the  next  decade. 

War  crises  and  the  devoted  la¬ 
bor  of  the  officers  had  brought 
about  a  50%  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  during  the  year,  pushing  the 
total  above  the  100  mark.  One 
growth  factor  was  an  increase  in 
the  Bulletin  service  provided  by 
the  secretary-treasurer  dealing  with 
current  problems. 

Meeting  in  1918  under  the  gavel 
of  President  F.  G.  Bell,  Savannah 
News,  the  SNPA  noted  that  paper 
prices  were  stabilized  for  the  war’.-; 
duration,  at  $62  per  ton,  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  order. 
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capacity  of  37,380  mkw,  23,419 
mkw  will  be  furnished  by  investor- 
owned  utilities  and  13,961  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  units.  The  great  change 
in  the  complexion  of  the  latter  will 
be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1946  the  capacity  of  governmental 
units  was  65.2%  in  hydro  stations, 
most  of  them  as  part  of  the  flood 
control  projects  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  28.6%  in  steam  sta¬ 
tions,  many  of  these  in  scattered 
municipal  operations.  In  1956, 
however,  govemmental-owned  units 


Table  HI 

Installed  Capacities  in  Thousand  KW 
1946-1956 


State 

1956 

1946 

1956 

1946 

1956 

1946 

Alabama . 

2,619 

363 

1,291 

960 

3,912 

1,327 

Arkansas . 

759 

102 

387 

102 

1,171 

225 

Florida . 

2,111 

564 

43 

13 

2,231 

620 

Georgia . 

1,204 

370 

577 

343 

1,784 

715 

Kentucky . 

2,723 

339 

541 

239 

3,271 

580 

Louisiana . 

1,625 

495 

1,698 

542 

Mississippi.  .  .  . 
No.  Carolina .  . 

611 

2,428 

60 

682 

823 

658 

624 

3,279 

71 

1,352 

Oklahoma . 

1,138 

343 

166 

74 

1,383 

472 

So.  Carolina . . . 

747 

137 

931 

651 

1,683 

792 

Tennessee . 

3,816 

423 

1,835 

1,023 

5,656 

1,448 

Texas . 

5,966 

1,172 

389 

210 

6,530 

1,494 

Virginia . 

1,473 

598 

389 

182 

1,887 

793 

West  Virginia  . 

2,166 

855 

101 

100 

2,271 

960 

Total . 

29,386 

6,503 

7,473 

4,555 

37,380 

11,391 

Includes  Internal  Combustion. 


Headquarters  Bulletins  contin-  ment  of  commissions  and  cash  dis- 
ued  weekly  throughout  these  years  counts  on  national  advertising  and 
after  their  real  start  in  January,  also  to  the  standardization  rate 
1917.  The  first  eight-page  Bulletin  cards.  In  both  efforts,  the  SNPA 
summarized  the  experiences  of  sev-  cooperated  effet^vely  with  the 
eral  newspapers  with  the  then  new  agencies  during  the  next  decade, 
dry  mats.  Secretary-Treasurer  School  Proposal 

Johnson  contributed  his  personal  with  the  end  of  the  war.  Federal 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  bosi-  control  of  newsprint  had  lapsed, 
ness  manager  of  the  Chattanooga  and  paper  prices  began  their  dizzy 
News,  and  filled  out  the  eight  climb  which  would  cost  the  lives 
pages  with  other  timely  items.  of  many  newspapers.  Of  equally 

Ad  Campaign  Supported  Pressing  interest  to  publishers,  me- 
„  .  .  •  chanical  department  wages  were 

The  Association  s  advertising  often  as 

campaign  received  the  sup^rt  of  100%  over  pre-war  pay, 

60  newspapers  during  1916-1917,  „^t3ble  action 

with  a  much  broady  list  of  media  newsprint  in  raid-1919,  but  its 
than  in  earlier  efforts,  and  was  en-  niembers  listened  with  deep  inter- 
thusiastically  continued  for  the  proposal  of  W.  T.  An- 

next  year.  derson,  Macon  Telegraph,  that  the 

The  1919  meeting  at  Grove  Park  Association  help  establish  a  school 
Inn,  Asheville,  attracted  an  unprec-  for  training  composing  room  ap- 
edented  gathering  of  businessmen  prentices.  That  idea  would  bear 
to  consider  the  post-war  prospect,  rich  fruit  shortly. 

The  SNPA  had  enjoyed  phenome-  Mid- 1920  found  publishers  still 
nal  growth  and  now  numbered  1 57  enjoying  war-boom  prosperity,  but 
newspapers.  Joining  the  publishers  vvith  ominous  portents  in  the  air. 
at  Asheville  weire  the  executive  siqpA  membership  had  leaped  to 
board  of  the  new  American  Asso-  230  during  the  year.  Permanent 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  headquarters  had  been  set  up  at 
the  Southern  Council  of  that  body,  Chattanooga  and  the  Secretary- 
and  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Treasurer’s  pay  was  raised  from 
Asswiated  Press.  Newspaper  ad-  $200  to  $600  in  recognition  of  his 
vertising  volume  had  increased  rnultiplied  activities  in  behalf  of 
100%  between  1914  and  1919,  SNPA.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
and  the  advertising  agencies  carrying  on  his  responsibilities  as 
through  which  much  of  this  busi-  General  Manager  of  the  Chatta- 
ness  had  flowed  were  determined  nooga  News 
to  substitute  system  and  order  for  ,  u  u  ,  n  u 

the  individualistic  practices  of  Newsprint  held  the  stage.  Pub- 
newspapers.  This  applied  to  pay-  «hers  meeting  m  special  conven- 
^  ^  ^  '  tions  the  previous  November,  had 

agreed  on  strict  paper  economies, 
will  have  61.5%  of  their  capacity  but  despite  that  measure,  numer- 
in  steam  stations  and  only  35.9%  ous  small  dailies  and  weeklies  had 
in  hydro  developments,  a  complete  suspended.  The  SNPA  cooperated 
about  face  in  operations.  with  the  ANPA  and  the  Publishers 

Over  88.9%  of  the  capacity  of  Buying  Corporation  both  in  dis- 
the  investor-owned  utilities  will  be  tributing  paper  to  publishers  with¬ 
in  steam  stations,  and  10.5%  in  out  mill  contracts  and  in  buying 
hydro  developments,  the  private  overseas  paper,  a  step  which  broke 
utilities  using  the  latter  principally  the  runaway  market  in  1921. 
in  peak  loads.  Supported  Schools 

The  South,  growing  by  leaps  and  During  the  year  the  Anderson 
bounds  industrially  and  commer-  brothers  had  established  a  school 
cially  will  never  lack  the  electric  for  training  printers  at  Macon, 
power  needed  for  this  growth.  Ga.,  and  the  convention  heard  en- 
Over  4  billion  dollars  will  have  thusiastic  reports  of  its  achieve- 
been  invested  in  this  ten-year  pe-  rnents  from  President  James  H. 
riod  by  the  privately-owned  util-  Allison,  Fort  Worth  Record.  The 
ities  alone  to  insure  this  growth.  .Association  was  now  committed  to 

the  support  of  this  school  and  con- 
sidered  the  establishment  of  addi¬ 
tional  schools  in  the  South. 

Total*  That  wasn’t  the  only  line  of  edu- 

1956  1946  cation  in  which  Southern  publish- 

3,912  1,327  ers  manifested  interest.  At  the 

1,171  225  1921  convention,  the  SNPA  under- 

2,231  620  took  the  raising  of  an  endowment 

1,784  715  fund  for  a  new  journalism  school 

3.271  5^  at  Washington  &  Lee  University, 

71  Lexington,  Va.,  at  which  General 

3  ^  1  352  L.  Lee  had  sought  to  es- 

1383  472  journalism  instruction  dur- 

1683  792  1860’s.  This  enter- 

5'656  1,448  prise,  shortly  to  be  successful,  was 

6^530  L494  th®  beginning  of  permanent  SNPA 

ll887  ’793  interest  in  education  for  joumal- 

2.271  960  ism. 

TToivT  Another  event  of  the  1921  con- 
37,380  11,391  vention  looked  far  toward  the  fu- 

(Continued  on  page  218) 
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For  his  devotion  to  the  association  of  which  he  has  been  secretary,  treasurer  and  president 
and  has  so  capably  managed  these  many  years  ...  for  his  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
produce  the  newspapers  of  the  territory  and  for  his  personal  dealings  with  three  generations 
of  them  .  .  .  for  his  keen  sense  of  responsibility  and  his  concept  of  how  an  association  should 
serve  its  members .  . .  and  for  his  humor  and  the  twinkle  in  on  all-appraising  eye  .  .  .  This 
space  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  on  occasion  of  the  Association's  fiftieth  anniversary. 
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— — — organization  of  the  SNPA  pro  Oldest  Ex-President 

posed  by  Arthur  G.  Newmyer, 

continued  from  page  216  Orleans  Item,  in  1922.  This  WrurrA  Faii«  Texas 

ture.  It  was  the  demonstration  by  abolished  the  vicepresidencies  and  u  of  ha 

E.  W.  Barrett,  publisher  of  the  established  as  offices  the  presi- 

Birmingham  Age-Herald,  that  saUs-  dency,  a  chairman  of  the  board,  a  ^f,ther!i  Pubhsh 

factory  newsprint  could  be  manu-  secretary-treasurer,  and  a  board  of  the  &>uthern  Newspaper  Publish 

factored  from  Southern  pine  trees,  directors  to  represent  each  state, 

Mr.  Barrett  had  located  a  stand  with  subcommittees  in  each  state  oi 

of  trees  in  Alabama  which  he  and  for  news,  legislation,  buaness  of-  nation  a  seven  week  t  m 
paper  experts  considered  suitable  fice  matters,  labor,  and  advertis-  Wrl' 

for  pulpwood.  He  had  had  paper  ing.  While  the  SNPA  has  adhered  hour  daily  stmt  of  duties  as  vice- 
manufactured  from  this  pulp  at  a  more  or  less  to  the  letter  of  his 

Northern  mill,  and  he  showed  the  massive  set-up,  in  practice  most  oj  Company 

convention  the  previous  day’s  issue  departmental  activities  have  fun-  ^  if:  All:c,^n 

of  the  Age-Herald  printed  entirely  neled  through  the  office  of  the  sec-  It.  was  m  1919  that  Mr  ^  on 
on  the  new  stock.  There  was  no  retarv-treasurer  and  later,  of  the  received  the  highest  honor  South- 
question  of  the  paper’s  fine  quality,  secretary-manager.  ®tn  publishers  can  ^®®tow,  presi 

rarffni  •.  til  ^  •  dcncy  of  the  SNPA,  the  same  year 

careful  judges  believed  it  could  The  “Sell  It  South”  campaign,  .i,at  veteran  newsoanerman 

^  rria^  competiUvely  with  paper  approved  so  heartily  the  previous  j  Nashville  Tenn  for  Fort 

fZna^S^^Mr'^^Sreert’^^  “fb  j-^-shed  in  the  brief  post-  ^ an’  interesf  S 

tortunately,  Mr.  Barretts  death  war  depression  and  was  not  car-  .  Worth  Record  and  to  ex- 

fiT'o  ‘  “isr"  iid  TeSS  !.«.«  H  Allb.. 

nothing  «7a«  f^”*^**’  Meeting  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel,  ^  Newsoaner  Bov 

nothing  was  done  to  promote  vvb.ti.  qnlnhnr  Snrin«  W  Va  in  "  iNewspaper  Boy 

Southern-made  newsprint  for  an-  t  tUp,  wPA’nnt  into’ef-  Allison’s  career  in  news-  Mr.  Allison  has  accepted,  over 

other  ten  years.  ^  nian  papering  dates  back  12  years  be-  the  years,  responsible  positions  in 

In  the  labor  field  the  Interna-  and  also  added  West  Virginia  to  1°^®  founding  of  SNPA,  to  the  Boy  ^uts 
tional  Typographical  Union’s  drive  it,  roster.  And  this  convention  ^  he  Mens  Christian  Association,  Sal- 

for  the  44-hour  week  inspired  new  approved  the  proposal  advanced  ^‘^rted  selling  newspapers  on  the  vation  Army,  United  Service  Or- 
publisher  support  for  the  printing  many  times  in  the  past-the  em-  of  Columbus.  91110  where  ganizations.  Boys  Club  of  America 

school  at  Macon.  The  school  had  pioyment  of  a  paid  manager  to  I’®  superintendent  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 

been  equipped  with  machines  sup-  LsLe  the  burden  that  hid  be-  newsboys  on  the  Columbus  Dis-  Commerce,  Wichita  Falls  Commu- 
phed  by  the  principal  manufac-  come  too  heavy  for  a  secretary-  ® 

turers  on  trade-in  deals  by  South-  treasurer  who  also  had  major  du-  V®™on,  Ohio.  sociation,  U.  S.  Highway  281  As 

ern  newspapers.  SNPA  members  as  a  newsoaner  executiie  >’®S“Ience  and  sociation.  Pease  River  Flo^  Con- 

and  other  publishers  now  pledged  *  »  -j  ^  u-  .1  ’  schooling  in  Columbus  and  his  trol  Association,  Rotary  Interna- 

about  $10,000  a  year  for  tl^ee  Manager  Hired  work  on  the  Dispatch,  Mr.  Allison  tional.  Masonic  orders  and  other 

years  to  support  the  school  Before  the  1924  convention  as-  became  associated  with  the  Na-  organizations. 

A  j  ,  ‘  sembled,  the  managership  was  as-  tional  Stockman  and  Farmer,  and 


Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
James  H.  “Jim”  Allison,  at  74 


James  H.  Allison 


and  other  publishers  now  pledged 
about  $10,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  support  the  school. 

Ad  Campaign  Enlarged 


sumed  by  Cranston  Williams,  a  Nov.  1,  1911,  went  to  the  Nash- 


Business  Enterprises 


The  Association’s  advertising  young  Georgian  who  had  had  ex-  vi7/e  Tennesseean  and  American  as  Various  business  enterprises,  in- 

Mmjwign,  Sell  It  South,”  which  perience  as  a  country  newspaper  business  manager.  In  a  short  time  eluding  manufacture  of  oxygen  and 
had  begun  with  a  timid  $400  less  publisher  and  also  as  secretary  to  he  became  general  manager  and  oil'®*'  bottled  gases,  work  clothing, 

•  earlier,  spread  itself  one  of  Georgia’s  distinguished  Sen-  vicepresident  of  the  Tennessee  and  shTCS,  and  of  Venetian 

expenditures  of  ators  in  Washington.  Working  papers.  °^}  developent,  have 

nearly  $20,000,  and  a  similar  ef-  closely  with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  quick-  it  was  in  June,  1919,  that  his  ariradpd  his  financial  backing  an 

fort  was  approved  for  1921-1922.  ly  learned  the  ropes  of  the  Chat-  affiliation  with  the  Fort  Worth  executive  abilities. 

During  the  early  1920’s,  many  tanooga  office,  added  many  activ-  Record  began,  and  in  a  few  At  the  present  time  he  is  a  mem- 
newspaper  associations  developed  ities  on  his  own  initiative,  and  months  he  acquired  a  partnership  ber  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
a  penchant  for  enacting  codes  of  served  the  SNPA  well  for  the  next  interest  in  the  Wichita  Falls  News  North  Texas  State  College  (Den- 
conduct  for  their  members.  The  15  years.  Tribune,  changing  the  name  to  the  ton,  Texas)  and  of  the  board  of 

SNPA  in  1922  adopted  a  code  of  The  1920’s  produced  a  brief  Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  and  directors  of  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
advertising  standards,  with  pro-  flurry,  but  no  lasting  wounds,  when  an  interest  in  the  Ranger  Times.  Railroad  lines  serving  Wichita 
vision  for  punishment  of  members  the  SNPA  withdrew  its  financial  31  Years  With  Paper 

violating  the  rules.  Although  no  support  from  the  school  of  print-  jjj  ^921  Allison  became  M*”-  Allison  is  the  dean  of  a 

member  ever  was  brought  to  trial,  ing  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  learning  publisher  o’f  the  Fort  Worth  paper,  three-generation  newspaper  fam- 
much  less  penalized,  under  this  that  the  institution  was  operating  disposed  of  his  Wichita  Falls  ‘'V-  A  son,  James  N.  Allison,  is 

concept,  Its  existence  produced  the  at  a  profit  to  its  principals.  Even-  ^^d  Ranger  holdings  and  in  1923  publisher  of  the  Midland  (Texas) 
occasion  for  an  action  by  the  Fed-  tually,  the  SNPA  and  the  ANPA  jgjd  the  Record  to  William  Ran-  Reporter-Telegram,  and  a  grand- 
A  charging  concentrated  their  financial  aid  on  jojpj,  Hearst  before  moving  to  so".  James  N.  Allison  Jr.,  is  presi- 

the  SNPA  and  other  newspaper  the  Southern  School  of  Printing,  at  wichita  Falls  where  he  has  en-  dent  of  the  weekly  Stanton  (Texas) 

Md  advertising  groups  with  at-  Nashville,  and  the  Southwestern  jgj.gd  his  3 1st ’year  as  an  executive  Reporter. 

tempting  to  restrmn  trade.  Nothing  School  of  Printing,  at  Dallas.  of  the  Wichita  Daily  Times  and,  Mr.  Allison  and  his  wife  have 
I  Mr.  Newmyer  stepped  from  the  since  1928,  of  the  Wichita  Falls  reared  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 

JiirUH.vt-  ^  D*  *  presidency  to  chairman  of  the  Record  News,  on  its  acquisition  by  ters.  Other  children  besides  the 

of  miich°"  ^  source  board  after  two  terms  and  Walter  the  Times  Publishing  Company.  son  at  Midland  are  Robert  Allison, 

C.  Johnson  was  rewarded  for  his  His  unusual  success  in  the  news-  Denver,  Colo.;  George  Allison, 

New  SNPA  Setup  nine  years  as  secretary-treasurer  paper  publishing  business  is  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Mrs.  Dick 

Another  code,  adopted  in  1923,  election  as  president.  This  matched  by  his  leadership  in  civic  Long,  Wichita  Falls;  Mrs.  H.  N- 

laid  down  broad  rules  for  the  edi-  V®®*"  II*®  lor*”*!  organ-  work  and  in  interests  outside  the  Seevers,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 

torial  conduct  of  Southern  news-  ization  of  the  annual  golf  touma-  newspaper  field.  Mrs.  A1  Gaus,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

papers.  This  was  introduced  by  u’®"!  under  the  chairmanship  of  _ _ 

the  high-minded  W.  M.  Clemens  Co*-  Walter  H.  Savory,  Mergen- 

near  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  thaler  Linotype  Company,  after  it  25th  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  1927.  continuing  unbroken  his  service  as 
SNPA  career.  While  Southern  I’tid  functioned  in  desultory  fash-  with  the  retirement  of  Secretary-  an  SNPA  officer, 
dailies,  in  the  main,  have  adhered  *0"  since  1916.  Treasurer  Wiley  L.  Morgan  from  The  1928  meeting  saw  the 

to  its  principles,  the  code  itself  has  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  New  Or-  newspaper  work,  the  office  of  sec-  tablishment  of  the  SNPA  labor  d^ 
seldom  been  mentioned  in  associa-  leans  States,  long  a  warhorse,  with  retary  was  combined  with  that  of  partment,  to  assist  members  in  ne- 
tion  meetings  during  the  past  30  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Nashville  manager  in  the  person  of  Cranston  gotiations  with  labor  unions,  rjx 
years.  Banner,  in  SNPA  legislative  activ-  Williams.  The  treasury  was  placed  the  time  being,  Mr.  Williams  added 

Cognate  to  the  crusading  spirit  ities,  was  elected  president  at  the  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Johnson,  thus  (Continued  on  page  220) 
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This  Week 


s  tne  magazine'  whose  tntme 
purjjose  is  to  helj)  keg-city  newspapers 
broaderu  their  reader  interest  and^ 
owlvcrtiser  acceptance, THIS  WEEK 
sedutes  the  enviable'  record  of  the 
SNPA  on  its  50^1*^  Anniversanj 


T///S  WEEK  MagaziH&  is proud  to  number  among  its 
member  newspcgjcrs  todag  the  foCCowing  members 

the  Southern press : 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


THE  CHARlOnE  OBSERVER  JACKSONVULE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION 


THE  DAIUS  MORNING  NEWS  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MIAMI  NEWS 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 


RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
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continued  from  page  218 
this  to  his  growing  list  of  duties. 
Later  the  Association  employed 
experts  who  gave  their  full  time  to 
labor  matters. 

With  John  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times-Record,  in  the  chair,  the 
Association  met  for  1930  amid  na¬ 
tionwide  business  depression.  Re¬ 
vival  of  the  Association’s  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  had  been  turned 
down  in  a  mail  vote.  The  only 
bright  spot  was  the  announcement 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  suit  had  been  dropped,  the 
commission  holding  that  it  lacked 
jurisdiction  over  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  Its  ruling  added  that, 
even  had  jurisdiction  been  found, 
the  complaint  had  no  application 
to  the  SNPA  and  its  members. 

Newsprint  again  showed  a 
troubled  face,  with  Canadian  mills 
seeking  to  combat  the  depression 
by  raising  prices.  Postal  rates  also 
seemed  likely  to  rise  again.  The 
years  ahead  were  to  be  painful  to 
all  Americans,  including  publish¬ 
ers,  but  they  also  saw  the  SNPA 
embark  on  the  most  fruitful  of  its 
progressive  enterprises — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Southern  newsprint 
industry  based  on  the  use  of  South¬ 
ern  trees.  (See  separate  article  by 
James  G.  Stahlman  on  SNPA 
newsprint  mills.) 

Under  the  leadership  of  James 
G.  Stahlman  as  president  and  later 
as  newsprint  mill  committee  chair¬ 
man,  SNPA  members  refused  to  be 
daunted  by  frequent  failure  of 
their  hopes  and  plans.  It  must 
be  noted  that  Jimmy  Stahlman, 
who  had  carried  much  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  burden,  had  refused  to 
accept  any  stock  in  the  enterprise 
and  thus  share  the  profits  of  its 
success.  His  reward  has  been 
solely  in  the  gratitude  of  fellow 
publishers  for  a  task  well  done. 

Labor  Commissions 

The  SNPA  through  its  head¬ 
quarters  office  and  through  special 
committees  had  a  leading  part  in 
keeping  the  press  banners  flying 
in  those  troubled  depression  years. 
It  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
effort  to  regain  the  lost  advertising 
prestige  and  linage  of  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Faults  in  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice  were  frankly  delineated  at 
I  numerous  SNPA  conventions  un- 
I  der  the  leadership  of  George  C. 
j  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
Harry  B.  Bradley,  Birmingham 
News  and  Age-Herald.  Specific 
'  remedies  were  put  forward,  and 
the  SNPA  had  a  major  part  in 
strengthening  of  the  Bureau  of 
I  Advertising,  ANPA,  which  eventu- 
'  ally  gave  newspaper  promotion 
I  the  impetus  it  had  lacked  for  many 
a  year. 

I  While  labor  troubles  were  for¬ 
tunately  rare  in  the  South  during 
the  Thirties,  the  SNPA  had  ap- 
I  pointed  two  labor  commissioners, 
I  'ith  offices  in  Chattanooga  and 
,  Daii..s.  to  assist  members  in  con- 
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ciliation  and  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Dallas  office  from  1936 
to  1951  operated  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

This  close  relationship  between 
the  SNPA  and  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  (later 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation)  proved  mutually  profit¬ 
able.  The  Texans  were  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  SNPA  efforts  to 
make  the  Southland  Mills  a  reality. 
While  neither  association  exercised 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  other’s  af¬ 
fairs,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Texas  publishers  benefited  by 
the  greater  experience  of  SNPA 
headquarters  representatives  in  la¬ 
bor  negotiations,  and  the  SNPA 
was  the  stronger  for  the  influx  of 
some  Texas  newspaper  members. 

Also  active  during  the  turbulent 
Thirties  was  the  SNPA  traffic  com¬ 
mittee,  functioning  largely  through 
headquarters.  Maintaining  close 
touch  with  other  newspaper  traffic 
bodies  and  with  those  represent¬ 
ing  peculiarly  Southern  interests, 
it  exercised  great  influence  in  cor¬ 
recting  long-standing  injustices  to 
the  South  in  rail  tariffs. 

On  the  editorial  side,  too,  the 
SNPA  heard  many  forceful  speak¬ 
ers  on  all  phases  of  newspaper  pol¬ 
icy,  many  of  them  sharply  critical 
of  what  newspapers  were  doing. 

Mecbaiaical  Meetings 

The  growing  technical  complex¬ 
ity  of  newspaper  production  was 
recognized  with  the  institution  of 
annual  mechanical  conferences  in 
1938.  The  first  was  held  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  and  immediately  produced 
a  request  from  Western  members 
that  a  similar  meeting  be  held 
annually  in  their  area,  under 
SNPA  sponsorship. 

The  1939  meeting  witnessed  the 
departure  of  Secretary  -  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  for  New  York 
as  general  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  hearty  good  wishes 
of  SNPA  members.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Walter  C.  Johnson,  who, 
only  a  year  earlier,  had  received 
a  surprise  tribute  from  his  col¬ 
leagues  for  25  years’  continuous 
service  as  an  SNPA  officer. 

Impending  censorship  and  other 
war  problems  occupied  much  of 
the  1940  and  1941  conventions. 
War  had  arrived  by  1942,  and  the 
SNPA  had  taken  its  proportionate 
part  in  drafting  regulations  of 
newsprint  use.  When  it  met  for 
its  last  wartime  convention  in 
1943,  newsprint  was  being  ra¬ 
tioned.  Its  price,  too,  had  gone  up 
by  agreement  between  American 
and  Canadian  government  agen¬ 
cies.  Although  wage  rates  and  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  had  been  sta¬ 
bilized  by  Federal  order,  many 
smaller  SNPA  members  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  manpower  shortage  in 
all  departments.  Headquarters 
services  proved  invaluable  to  news¬ 
papers  facing  wartime  problems 
and  the  membership  climbed  in 
1942-1943  from  255  to  302,  pass¬ 
ing  the  300  mark  for  the  first  time. 


With  most  of  the  1943  conven-  outgrowth  of  a  sound  Southern 
tion’s  time  filled  by  matters  per-  newsprint  industry, 
tinent  to  war,  the  Association  The  major  problem  of  postwar 
nevertheless  named  a  committee  years  was  the  rising  cost  of  opera- 
“to  promote  the  construction  of  tion  and  the  diminishing  margin 
additional  newsprint  mills  throu^-  of  profit.  Circulation  and  adver- 
out  the  Southern  States  to  utilize  tising  rates  had  to  be  increased 
our  forest  wealth  in  greater  meas-  (q  assure  mere  survival.  To  com¬ 
ure  and  to  provide  additional  em-  bat  the  shortage  of  printers,  the 
ployment  and  an  enlarged  and  de-  SNPA  gave  renewed  attention  to 
pendable  supply  of  essential  tbe  Southern  School  of  Printing 
paper.”  That  goal  remained  in  at  Nashville  and  also  to  the  South- 
abeyance  for  three  years,  for  war  western  School  of  Printing  at  Dal- 
intcrdicted  annual  newspaper  con-  las.  The  latter  had  suspended  dur- 
ventions.  ing  the  war  and  was  revived  by 

SNPA  Library  heroic  methods.  Both  schools  at- 

Throughout  the  war  the  South-  tracted  many  war  veterans, 
ern  Newspaper  Library  also  con-  The  1948  convention  featured 
tinued  to  grow.  This  had  been  group  conferences  for  the  first 
instituted  at  Secretary  -  Manager  time,  recognition  that  specific  prob- 
Johnson’s  suggestion  in  1941,  and  lems  of  newspapers  with  less  than 
through  the  gifts  of  members  and  10,000  circulation  were  quite  dif- 
friends  of  the  Association,  amassed  ferent  from  those  of  metropolitan 
more  than  2,000  books  dealing  dailies.  This  procedure  was  con- 
with  journalism  and  related  sub-  tinued  at  subsequent  meetings, 
jects  during  the  next  decade.  First  Woman  President 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  Another  pleasing  departure  from 
strengthened  and  given  new  con-  custom  was  made  in  1948 — the 
tinuity  by  an  amendment  provid-  election  of  the  Association’s  first 
ing  for  the  election  of  its  members  woman  president,  in  the  person  of 
in  three  groups,  for  one-year,  two-  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  co-pub- 
year,  and  three-year  terms,  with  lisher  of  the  Houston  Post.  Mrs. 
an  additional  director  at  large.  Hobby  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Annual  conventions  were  re-  SNPA  board  for  several  years,  had 
Slimed  in  September,  1946,  with  demonstrated  marked  ability  with 
the  second  newsprint  mill  proj-  one  of  the  South’s  strongest  news- 
ect  high  on  the  agenda.  The  com-  papers,  and,  during  the  war,  had 
mittee,  headed  by  Clarence  B.  been  head  of  the  Woman’s  Army 
Hanson,  Jr.,  Birmingham  News  Corps  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  Age-Herald,  had  found  a  site  Mr.  Hanson’s  outstanding  per- 
in  Alabama,  with  nearby  wood-  formance  as  head  of  the  newsprint 
lands  and  manufacturing  facilities  mills  committee  received  its  re- 
that  could  be  adapted  to  news-  ward  in  his  election  as  president 
print  production.  Without  going  in  1949.  SNPA  learned  in  1950 
into  all  the  details  reported  else-  that  the  Southland  Mills  had 
where,  the  mill  began  operations  placed  a  second  paper  machine  in 
in  1949,  on  schedule,  and  SNPA  operation  and  had  produced  126,- 
members  pondered  opportunities  980  tons  of  newsprint  during  1949. 
for  new  paper  enterprises.  The  Coosa  River  mill  was  making 

Conservation  Move  paper  at  the  rate  of  100,000  tons 

During  the  war,  Secretary-Man-  ***  machines 

ager  Johnson  had  noted  many  in-  finding  many  varieties  of 

dustrial  developments  planned  for  Southern  wood  potential  pulp 
the  South  after  hostilities  ended.  .  The  convention  adopted 

These  included  paper  mills,  to  make  resolution  encouraging  addiUon- 
varieties  other  than  newsprint.  construction  and  empha- 

Convinced  that  the  immense  South-  S'^'ng  ds  concern  for  intelligent 
ern  forests  could  not  furnish  an  forest  and  potential  farm 

unlimited  base  for  industry,  Mr.  ^®nds  in  the  South. 

Johnson  urged  Chairman  of  the  During  the  1950-1951  adminis- 
Board  Biggers  to  emphasize  this  tration  of  President  K.  A.  Engel, 
factor  in  his  1946  report.  He  did  Little  Rock  Democrat,  the  SNPA 
so,  with  terse  vigor,  and  the  con-  learned  that  the  Bowater  Paper 
vention  adopted  a  resolution  de-  Company,  Inc.,  British-owned  and 
daring  that  “in  view  of  the  sup-  with  a  large  mill  in  Newfoundland, 
port  of  conservation  and  the  tree-  planned  construction  of  a  news¬ 
growing  programs  being  conducted  print  and  kraft  plant  near  Calhoun 
in  the  several  states,  the  most  ef-  in  East  Tennessee.  The  Associa- 
fective  backing  is  the  encourage-  tion  voted  in  1951  that  “we  give 
ment  of  greater  development  of  our  assistance  in  whatever  manner 
forest  resources  by  our  newspa-  possible  to  the  Bowater  Paper 
pers.”  The  convention  also  heart-  Company  and  other  concerns  in- 
ily  supported  all  measures  for  the  terested  in  further  development  of 
conservation  of  Southern  soil  re-  the  industry,  looking  forward  to 
sources  the  time  the  South  shall  be  self- 

With' those  resolutions  the  SNPA  sufficient  as  a  newsprint  source." 
launched  its  membership  into  in-  When  the  SNPA  celebrated  its 
telligent  and  continuous  support  49th  year  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
of  all  movements  for  reforestation  November,  1952,  the  secretary- 
in  the  South  and  for  the  broad  manager  proudly  reported  that  the 
agricultural  development  that  Dr.  membership  goal  of  400  had  been 
Herty  had  forecast  as  an  inevitable  {Continued  on  page  222) 
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^  ^Jradition  .  .  ,  progress  .  .  .  success  .  .  .  three  words  that  from 
the  beginning  spelled  the  South,  And  the  widespread  fame  of 
deep-down  hospitality  coupled  with  the  South’s  time  honored 
spirit  is  even  more  evident  today. 


ijrajhat  better  example  of  success  are  the  friendly  folks  of  the 
S.N.P.  A.  and  their  enviable  circulation  achievements  over  the 
past  half-century. 


^n^re  at  Whitlock  we’re  pleased  to  have  played  such 
portant  role  in  the  South’s  substantial  circulation  growth 


iHjforth,  East,  South  or  West ...  a  Whitlock  promotion  is  packed 
witn  selling  know-how.  We  spark  your  sales  organization  with 
get-up-and-go  enthusiasm  .  .  .  produce  “starts”  and  stop  the 
“stops”  .  .  .  help  put  mail  circulation  on  a  solid  footing. 


^e  list  of  wonderful  things  they  say  about  Dixie  are  true  and 


as  long  as  the  Mississippi  River.  And  it’s  also  true  that  more  and 
more  Southern  newspapers  are  “a-takin’-to”  the  brand  of  pro¬ 
motional  savvy  Whitlock’s  been  noted  for  these  many  years. 
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1903  Meeting  Recoiled  pi  "irrirr 

Atlanta.  Ga.  praise  for  her  statesmen.”  "mergers  daily  paj^rs,  whiA 

Only  ttvo  men,  both  from  At-  Mr.  Harris  continued:  “At  the  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  much  talk 

lanta,  can  tell  members  of  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  entire  M  today,  50  years  later.  One  of  the 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  group  boarded  a  street  car  and  spewhw  <m  the  subject  was  by 

Association  that  “I  can  remember  went  out  to  Piedmont  Park  on  the 

when  we  organized  in  Atlanta  fifty  North  side  of  town  for  a  barbecue.  Times-D^patch,  v/ho  told 

years  ago.”  It  was  a  rainy  bad  day  and  the  AIH  ‘he  newsmen  he  could  possibly 

One  is  Evelyn  Harris,  son  of  barbecue  had  to  be  served  in  the  pointers  on  con- 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle  New  York  State  Building.  This  Mansfield  Harris  sohdations,  inasmuch  as  the  two 

Remus)  who  was  a  reporter  for  building  was  a  part  of  the  Cotton  Richmond  papers  had  merged.  He 

the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  the  States  Exposition  which  had  been  ,  _  ,  .  .  rpntirtpp  looking  into  the  fu- 

time.  He  later  went  to  the  South-  held  on  the  grounds  in  1895.  The  kin 

ern  Bell  Telephone  Company  as  building  was  later  remodeled-and  develop  into  an  interesting  feature 

publicity  and  public  relations  man-  has  been  several  times  since-and  M.for  V  C  Puhhshing. 

- - -  Firivin.,  ^t  that  Ume,  Major  J.  C.  ‘.v'ot  beine  a  charter  member  of 


ager  and  has  now  retired.  is  today  the 

Both  Live  in  Atlanta  Club,  a  leading 

The  other  is  W.  E.  Mansfield,  society.  South’s  most  widely  quoted  rather'than  the*  business.”  ' 

who  was  for  many  years  the  south-  52  at  Barbecue  editorial  writer,  aside  from  Marse  “One  thing  I  hate  to  think  of  is 

ern  representative  of  the  Interna-  “There  were  52  newsmen  seated  Henry  Watterson  who  was  not  weather  we  served 

tional  Paper  Sales  Company,  and  around  the  table  and  almost  any  present.  He  was  a  target  for  barbs  jj,g  visitors.  It  was  April,  so  we 
attended  the  organization  meeting  kind  of  a  hand  wanted  could  have  of  wit  from  John  Temple  Graves,  expected  some  showers,  but  not  a 
of  the  SNPA  in  that  capacity.  He  been  drawn  from  the  bunch.  There  Clark  Howell,  Robert  Ewing  of  gQj^j  snap.  If  there  had  been  any 
too,  has  retired  and  lives  here,  were  editors-in-chief,  managing  New  Orleans,  Rufus  N.  Rhodes  lajjgs  attending  the  meeting  I 
Reached  at  his  home  here,  Mr.  editors,  business  managers,  adver-  of  Birmingham,  and  Pat  Campbell  j^now  they  would  have  been  wor- 
Harris  said:  “As  the  only  reporter  Using  solicitors,  advertising  agents  of  Macon,  who  regaled  the  gather-  ^ed  about  their  clothes, 
survivor  who  covered  that  impor-  and  those  who  worked  on  the  other  ing  with  quips  and  side  remarks.  ...  ,  ,  .  in 

tant  occasion  I  could  tell  a  pretty  side  of  the  game.”  “After  the  barbecue,  which  ran  ' 


is  t^ay  the  Piedmont  Driving  ^g^^  j,;},  jj^g^  of  Charleston 
Club,  a  leading  gathering  spot  for  /  ’ 


At  mat  ume,  Major  j.  l..  “Not  being  a  charter  member  of 
Hemphill,  then  of  the  Charleston  jj^g  group,  I  remember  some  of 
News  and  Courier,  was  probably  jj,g  social  sidelights  for  the  visitors. 


52  at  Barbecue 


“After  the  barbecue,  which  ran 


lam  occasion  i  couia  tell  a  pretty  ..  .  -inthM  and  one  in  narticiilar 

Story  and  there  would  be  no  one  H.  H.  Cabaniss  presided,  and  as  far  into  the  afternoon.  Hams  Tom  Stockton  of  the  Jack- 

to  prove  it  fictitious,  and  I’ll  admit  Mr.  Harris  recalled,  “it  was  with  said,  “the  members  came  on  back  .p,  .  p.  ’  .  P 

that  the  temptation  intrigues  me.  ease,  and  the  eloquences  flowed  into  town  to  the  Piedmont  Hotel  in  light  clothes  nlus  a  brand 


“I  must  add  that  my  failure  to  freely  from  the  lips  of  the  dis-  where  a  short  session  was  held  be-  panama  hat  and  he  got  a  lot 
recall  all  the  details  of  this  organ-  tinguished  company.”  Speeches  fore  adjournment.  Some,  and  I  ,  ....  ,  ’  ...  ® 

ization’s  founding  is  not  due  to  were  all  apropros  of  the  new  or-  suppose  about  half,  remained  in  ‘  |  ,  . 

old  age  and  a  failing  memory.  At  ganization  and  all  expressed  great  Atlanta  to  discuss  the  paper  situa-  j  u  * 

the  time,  fifty  years  ago,  I  was  confidence  in  its  future  growth.  tion  and  other  matters  pertaining  r  • 
engaged  to  Miss  Annie'  Louise  “James  R.  Gray,  who  was  gen-  to  the  business  office.  Group  Picture 

Hawkins  and  I  do  remember  that  eral  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Jour-  “And  I  returned  to  my  desk  at  ‘Tom  did  not  drink  at  all,  so  at 


to  the  business  office. 

“And  I  returned  to  my  desk  at 


Group  Picture 

‘Tom  did  not  drink  at  all,  so  at 


and  a  lot  about  it.  My  romance  at  nal,  was  the  first  speaker  and  ad-  the  Atlanta  Constitution  to  write  the  barbecue  where  we  were  served 

that  time,  while  the  visiting  editors  vocated  an  organization  closely  my  story.  I  doubt  if  few  of  the  mint  juleps  a  bunch  of  us  decided 

were  in  town  culminated  in  my  welded  together  for  the  promotion  men  who  attended  the  meeting  to  gang  up  on  him.  A  photogra- 

marriage  to  her  in  October  1903.  of  the  best  interests  of  the  papers,  realized  that  the  new  group  would  pher  was  due  to  arrive  just  before 


So  now  my  thoughts  are  on  our  Hon.  Clark  Howell  of  the  At-  play  such  an  outstanding  role  in  the  barbecue  was  served  to  make  a 
fiftieth  anniversary.  lanta  Constitution  spoke  with  en-  the  progress  and  development  of  picture  of  the  entire  party.  All  of 

AHHrMcpH  hv  thusiasm  of  the  Atlanta  spirit,  the  entire  south.  us  lined  up,  making  Tom  stand  in 

•  f  i,  •  telling  how  the  Atlanta  papers  “It  is  difficult  to  remember  little  the  middle.  All  were  holding  our 

1  ne  meeting  of  the  orgamza-  stood  together  when  the  city’s  in-  details  about  a  routine  assignment,  mint  juleps,  and  just  as  the  picture 

m  mntiniipH  Mr  T4Qrric  ‘Stroc  ®  1.1^ 


tion,”  continued  Mr.  Harris,  “was 
held  in  the  convention  hall  of  At¬ 
lanta’s  Piedmont  Hotel  which  to¬ 
day  still  stands  in  the  center  of 


terest  was  at  stake. 

Distinguished  Speakers 


I  do  remember  though  that  re-  was  made  we  standing  by  him 
porters  did  not  get  bylines  but  got  thrust  our  glasses  out  in  front  of 


.,Tn.  1  T  u  c.  extra  pay  instead.  But  that  was  him,  which  naturally  gave  the  im- 

“Then  there  was  Col.  J.  H.  Es-  .i,of  i,-  i,,/  ,  in 


aay  sail  siancK  in  tne  center  Ot  inen  mere  was  ^ui.  .  n.  ^ 

AUanta  and  where  it  vibrates  with  tdl  of  the  Sayant^h  Morning 

the  lire  of  the  city.  At  the  conclu-  News  who  was  introduced  as  the  ^ 

son  of  the  morning  meeting,  our  Nestor  of  journalism  m  Georgia.  ^  ^  j 

^vernor  at  that  Ume,  Joseph  He  enlivened  the  occasion  wiA  condolences  and  congratu-  ever  seeing  it  published  and  we 

Terrell,  came  into  the  hall  by  vivacious  stones  as  we  1  as  spe  -  it  seems  appropriate  to  say  chided  Tom  a  lot  afterwards  about 

giecial  invitation  of  the  group,  mg  convincingly  of  the  purpose  both 

He  made  a  brief  speech  in  which  and  possibilities  of  ‘he  SNPA.  ^ben  he  ac-  hands,  as  well  as  paying  off  the 

he  congratulated  the  newspaper-  °f  ‘"®  Birming-  j^nowledged  the  letter.  It  was  this:  photographer  not  to  print  the  pic- 

of  the  South  upon  getting  to-  ham  News  said  that  Birmingham  ..  .j^ay  you  never  be  fifty  till  ture. 

gether  and  expressed  the  hope  has  the  Atlanta  spirit  and  it  is  you’ve  got  to  be,  and  then  may  we  ‘That  group  picture  today,  seri- 
th^  their  organization  would  yield  working  wemders  m  that  progres-  there  to  say  the  kind  word  ously  however,  would  be  a  wonder- 

unbounded  success.  sive  city.  Working  for  the  com-  vvill  mollify  the  affront  of  it.’ "  ful  souvenir  of  an  important  event 

‘The  governor  said  that  he  had  interest  of  the  members  was  Mansfield,  who  attended  the  in  newspaper  history  of  the  South. 


he  congratulated  the  newspaper-  ‘I’®  Birming-  j^nowledged  the  letter.  It  was  this:  photographer  not  to  print  the  pic- 

of  the  South  upon  getting  to-  ham  News  said  that  Birmingham  ..  .j^uy  you  never  be  fifty  till  ture. 

gether  and  expressed  the  hope  has  the  Atlanta  spirit  and  it  is  yQu’ve  got  to  be,  and  then  may  we  ‘That  group  picture  today,  seri- 
th^  their  organization  would  yield  working  wemders  m  that  progres-  there  to  say  the  kind  word  ously  however,  would  be  a  wonder- 

unbounded  success.  sive  city.  Working  for  the  com-  vvill  mollify  the  affront  of  it.’ "  ful  souvenir  of  an  important  event 

‘The  governor  said  that  he  had  interest  of  the  members  was  ^11-.  Mansfield,  who  attended  the  in  newspaper  history  of  the  South, 

been  told  the  meeting  was  one  of  ‘‘‘®  ETOup,  pointed  business  meetings  and  social  All  present  were  in  the  line-up." 

nrnminent  anH  r,.nr,.c,.nta..v-  — out  by  Robert  Ewing  of  the  New 


prominent  and  representative  news-  Kooeri  twing  or  me 

men  of  the  South.  This  being  true.  Orleans  Daily  States.  Frank  P. 

he  said,  Vou  men  are  the  promi-  Glass,  of  the  Montgomery  Adver-  _  _ 

nent  and  representative  newsmen  *®  oripnator  of  SNPA  HISTORY  .  This  convention  also  marked  the 

of  the  whole  country  for  nowhere  ‘^®  movement  to  form  the  organ-  "  innovation  of  panel  discussions  and 

is  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  'nation,  said  it  was  for  business  continued  from  page  220  the  prominence  of  women  mem- 

more  powerful  than  in  the  South-  Purposes  and  that  it  would  result  attained.  And  the  treasurer  re-  .m  proceeding  and  sc^ 
«m  states.’  m  increased  circulation.  ported  that  after  years  of  effort,  activities.  The  panel  discussK^ 

‘The  response  to  the  Governor  Leaders  of  Newspapers  the  Association  had  in  bank  a  ®^?"  *®“  “y  experts,  covered  ne 

was  made  by  Hon.  R.  N.  Rhodes,  “I  was  much  impressed  by  the  reserve  fund  equal  to  a  year’s  P"".‘’  advertising,  forestry,  edit 

of  the  Birmingham  News,  who  was  galaxy  of  outstanding  newspaper  operating  cost,  about  $80,000.  The  ^  circu  aura, 

one  of  the  brightest  and  most  pop-  leaders  at  the  dinner,”  Harris  con-  Southern  Newspaper  Library  pos-  This  convenUon  heard  enco 

ular  speakers  of  the  meeting.  He  tinned  as  he  recalled  the  fifty  year  sessed  more  than  2,100  volumes  *  progrea 

commented  especially  on  what  the  ago  event,  “as  well  as  the  good  and  the  long-promised  catalog  of  me  J35,000,0U0  Bowater  mill 

newsmen  of  Georgia  had  done  for  fellowship  which  prevailed.  The  its  riches  was  in  course  of  prepa-  Tennessee,  to  be  operauve 

the  state  and  added  a  word  of  informality  of  the  affair  permitted  ration.  {Continued  on  page  224) 
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SNPA  NEWSPRINT 


Publishers  Created  New  Industry 


Two  WORDS  —  Southern  News¬ 
print — hold  more  vital  significance 
to  members  of  the  SNPA  and  to 
the  vast  region  which  their  news¬ 
papers  serve  than  any  other,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  “Wofit” 
and  “Loss.” 

Southern  newsprint  isn’t  just  a 


By  James  G.  Stahlman 


label  designating  a  particular  prod-  Arkansas, 
uct  of  Dixie.  Southern  newsprint 
represents  an  accomplishment  in 
American  industry,  relief  to  many 
newspapers  from  pressure  of  scar¬ 
city  and  constantly  rising  price, 
freedom  of  a  great  region  from 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  its  previ¬ 
ously  one  great  crop,  cotton,  the 


customers  for  years.  A  third  mill 
is  now  in  process  of  construction 
by  the  great  Bowater  organization 
at  Charleston,  Tennessee,  while  a 
fourth  mill  is  in  definite  prospect 


Now  these  mills  didn’t  just 
spring  up.”  They  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  efforts  begun  more  than 


April  14,  1903  and  the  subject  re¬ 
ceived  attention  at  the  association’s 
first  annual  convention  at  Nash¬ 
ville  in  1904.  The  efforts  of  the 
late  Edward  W.  Barrett,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
Age -Herald,  were  productive  of 
proof  that  good  newsprint,  usable 
on  modern,  high-speed  presses. 


paper  in  the  South. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  built  by  William  Parks  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1744 
economic  salvation  of  thousands  of  and  furnished  paper  to  Benjamin 


two  hundred  years  ago  to  produce  could  be  economically  produced 


from  pulp  from  Southern  pines, 
but  it  was  not  until  1927  that  there 
was  started  the  long  and  ultimately 
successful  campaign  to  convince 
Southern  publishers  and  American 


workers  and  farmers,  the  rehibili- 
tation  of  nonproductive  soil,  and 
the  reforesting,  protection  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  millions  of  acres  of 
woodlands  which  until  a  few  years 


Franklin  and  others  of  that  time  dollars  that  there  was  treasure  in 


and  region.  South  Carolina  took 
steps  for  the  construction  of  a 
paper  mill  on  March  22,  1776,  and 
in  1809  Tennessee,  by  legislative 


ago  were  being  rapidly  destroyed  action,  exempted  all  citizens  from 


by  the  axe  or  by  fire 

Years  of  Struggle 

Southern  newsprint  represents 
years  of  research,  education  to  dis¬ 
pel  doubt,  combat  against  stupid 
and,  at  times,  violent  and  unfair 
opposition. 

Southern  newsprint  represents 
years  of  unremitting  struggle  to  fi¬ 
nance,  untold  heartaches  and  head¬ 
aches. 

Southern  newsprint  represents 
the  faith,  the  vision,  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  men  and  their  newspapers 
to  render  a  service  vital  to  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  same  time  productive 
of  great  good  to  the  entire  South¬ 
ern  region  of  this  nation. 

Southern  newsprint  represents 
money,  brains  and  energy.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream. 
It  represents  the  vindication  of  one 
of  .America’s  great  scientists,  the 
tireless  evangel  of  the  slash  pine. 
Dr.  Charles  Holmes  Herty,  kindly, 
gentle,  scholarly,  dynamic  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman. 

Southern  newsprint  could  well 


working  on  public  roads  or  attend¬ 
ing  militia  musters,  if  they  were 
employed  in  the  paper-making  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  1829,  W.  S.  Whiteman  began 
operating  a  paper  mill  at  Mill 
Grove,  Tennessee,  later  moving  the 
plant  to  Nashville,  where  he  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  W.  O.  Harris, 
principal  owner  and  manager  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  at  that  time. 
With  the  aid  of  Harris,  Whiteman 
built  another  mill  on  the  White’s 
Creek  Pike  near  Nashville,  another 
near  Gallatin  Landing  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River.  Another  mill  was 
in  operation  near  Manchester,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  Duck  River.  Dr.  Milton 
Shields,  an  enterprising  East  Ten¬ 
nessean,  built  three  nulls  whose 
paper  served  newspapers  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

Made  Rag  Paper 

By  this  time,  papermaking  was 
becoming  rather  general  in  the 
South.  But  the  pulp  process  was 


the  lowly  pine  for  those  who  had 
faith  enough  to  back  the  first  mill 
to  produce  newsprint  in  quantity 
in  Dixieland. 

Publishers  Awakened 
To  the  boundless  energy,  the 
equally  boundless  faith,  the  sci¬ 
entific  research  and  the  persuasive¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Herty  must  be  credited 
the  awakening  which  came  to 
southern  publishers  at  their  annual 
convention  at  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in  June, 
1931.  Dr.  Hetty’s  persistence  in 
the  gospel  of  Southern  newsprint 
became  anathema  to  Canadian 
newsprint  producers  and  others 
who  hooted  at  the  idea  of  news¬ 
print  from  Southern  pine.  The 
genial  doctor  was  “an  enthusiast,” 
to  put  it  charitably.  Any  venture 
into  the  production  of  Southern 
newsprint  was  “doomed  to  failure,” 
they  said.  ‘Too  much  resin,”  “too 
much  pitch,”  “too  much  color,” 
“not  enough  tensile  strength,”  and 
all  the  other  rot  which  Dr.  Herty 
so  expertly  and  totally  debunked 
in  the  days  that  were  to  follow. 

In  the  laboratory  and  pilot  plant 
at  Savannah,  appropriately  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  and  financed  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  headed  by  the  late 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  friend  and 


from  rags,  not  wood,  direct.  This 
he  the  monument  to  the  first  50  was  to  come  many  years  later, 
years  of  work  of  the  Southern  To  many  men  of  vision,  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  South  represented  the  ideal  region  backer  of  Dr.  Herty,  the  ceaseless 
for  had  it  not  been  for  the  SNPA,  for  the  growth  of  pulpwoods.  Soil,  search  for  all  the  answers  to  the 
its  officers  and  members,  through  climate,  rainfall  and  a  long  grow-  successful  production  of  good 
the  long  years  since  its  founding  ing  season  combined  to  make  the  newsprint  from  Southern  pine  went 
in  1903,  it  can  confidently  be  stated  South  the  “promised  land”  of  wood  o°- 

that  there  would  be  no  mills  in  the  pulp.  In  this  region  there  grew  H  was  not  until  the  SNPA  con- 
^uth  today,  producing  newsprint  fairly  luxuriantly,  particularly  in  vention  of  1934  that  the  full  force 
from  Southern  pine  for  Southern  tidewater  sections,  numerous  spe-  of  Herty’s  campaign  fell  upon 
newspapers  and  others  far-sighted  cies  of  pine — longleaf,  shortleaf.  *' 

enough  to  tap  this  rich  source  of  loblolly,  slash,  Virginia,  pond,  sand 

the  principal  ingredient  of  every  and  spruce  pine.  Some  of  these 

newspaper.  were  more  readily  convertible  to 

4  Mills  in  Prospect  pulp  and  cellulose  products  than 

Two  mills — Southland  at  Lufkin,  others.  It  was  to  this  source  of 

Texas,  and  Coosa  at  Coosa  Pines,  "'ood  for  paper  that  Southern  pub-  . 

Alabama, — are  already  in  full  pro-  lishers  turned  at  the  beginning  of  3°“  at  that  time  representative  of 
duction  and  have  been  serving  their  century.  lb®  printing  trades  in  the  NRA, 

-  _ The  quest  for  newsprint  from  *at  ill-starred  creature  of  the  early 

Mr.  Stahlman  is  Publisher  of  Southern  pine  began  at  the  organi-  New  Deal, 

the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner.  zation  meeting  of  the  SNPA  at  the  Major  Berry  painted  a  picture 

-  *  Piedmont  Hotel  in  Atlanta  on  equally  as  beautiful  as  that  by  Dr. 
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the  publishers.  This  came  through 
an  entirely  unexpected  source,  the 
late  Major  George  L.  Berry,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
Union  of  North  America,  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee, 


Herty.  He  told  the  SNPA  that 
raw  materials,  cheap  iwwer,  rail 
and  water  transportation,  ideal 
climate  and  sound  labor  conditions 
made  the  production  of  newsprint 
a  “natural”  in  the  South.  He 
urged  that  something  be  done 
toward  that  end. 

First  SNPA  Committee 

It  WAS  done!  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
president-elect  of  the  SNPA  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times  of  Oklahoma  City,  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
newsprint  production  in  the  South 
and  to  take  steps  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  an  industry 
“under  private  initiative.” 

To  this  committee.  President 
Gaylord  named  the  following: 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham 
News  and  Age-Herald;  James  L. 
Mapes,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal;  Curtis  B.  John¬ 
son,  Charlotte  Observer;  Emanuel 
Levi,  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
and  Times;  Myron  G.  Chambers, 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  Junius  P. 
Fishburn,  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News;  Clark  Howell,  Jr., 
Atlanta  Constitution,  with  James 
G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner,  as 
chairman. 

This  committee  held  its  organ¬ 
izational  meeting  at  the  Herty 
Laboratory  at  Savannah  on  June 
25,  1934.  Its  first  act  was  to  as¬ 
sess  the  committee  membership 
$500  each  to  defray  the  costs  of 
employing  competent  newsprint 
mill  engineers  to  survey  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  South.  All  other  ex¬ 
penses  were  borne  by  the  members 
individually.  The  committee  pre¬ 
pared  a  questionnaire  which  it  sub¬ 
sequently  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  SNPA  to  determine 
their  prospective  use  of  Southern 
pine  newsprint.  It  also  employed, 
through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Herty, 
one  of  the  world’s  most  eminent 
newsprint  mill  engineers,  the  late 
George  F.  Hardy,  as  consultant 
and  advisor  to  the  committee. 

First  MUI  Planned 

So  encouraging  were  the  reports 
from  Mr.  Hardy  and  the  response 
to  the  questionnaire,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  its  meeting  in  Nashville 
on  July  28,  1934,  made  defimte 
plans  for  erection  and  operation 
of  a  newsprint  mill  in  the  South 
and  designated  a  subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
main  committee,  to  follow  up  on 
detailed  matters  and  negotiations 
with  prospective  builders  and  oper¬ 
ators. 

As  the  committee  soon  found, 
not  many  people  with  money  were 
willing  to  risk  it  in  the  production 
of  newsprint  then  selling  at  $41 
per  ton,  while  kraft  paper,  more 
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easily  and  cheaply  produced,  was 
selling  at  $70  per  ton.  Two  items 
favored  Southern  production,  how¬ 
ever.  There  were  the  shorter  time 
required  to  grow  pine  in  the  South 
as  compared  with  Northern  and 
Canadian  spruce  and  the  lower 
costs  of  production  in  the  South¬ 
ern  region.  A  threatened  price  rise 
by  the  Canadians  in  1934  spurred 
the  committee’s  efforts  and  by 
October  of  that  year,  the  chairman 
was  able  to  report  that  there  were 
four  responsible  groups  of  large 
capital  interested  in  the  erection 
and  operation  of  newsprint  mills 
in  the  South. 

The  months  that  followed  were 
filled  with  repeated  hopes,  repeated 
disappointments.  The  committee 
negotiated  at  various  times  with 
Ernest  Rossiter  who  proposed  a 
mill  at  Demopolis,  Alabama;  the 
Alfred  I.  duPont  interests,  who 
subsequently  built  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Conipany  mill  at  Port  St.  Joe, 
Florida:  the  Frost  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  interests  at  Crossett,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  the  Foley  lumber  interests 
at  Foley,  Alabama.  All  these  came 
to  naught  for  various  reasons,  the 
principal  one,  however,  being  op¬ 
position  by  other  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers,  domestic  and  Canadian, 
expressed  through  financial  pres¬ 
sures  in  the  East  upon  groups  of 
capital  showing  interest  in  working 
with  the  SNPA  committee.  The 
pressure  extended  even  to  the 
Federal  government. 

Federal  Opposition 

Despite  the  efforts  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  to  offer 
subsidies  to  the  prospective  South¬ 
ern  mill,  both  promptly  and  em¬ 
phatically  declined  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Department  of  State 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  the 
SNPA  effort,  because  any  mill  in 
the  South  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  our  trade  relations  with  our 
Canadian  neighbors  to  the  North. 
It  was  not  “good  business,”  said 
Uncle  Sam,  for  Southerners  to  try 
to  protect  themselves  against  price 
rises  in  Canadian  newsprint. 

The  committee,  following  the 
intent  of  the  1934  convention 
which  authorized  its  creation  and 
subsequent  activity,  preferred  to 
adhere  to  the  idea  of  “private  in¬ 
itiative,”  realizing  that  any  mill 
financed  by  the  government,  would 
necessarily  have  its  product  con¬ 
trolled  by  that  government  and 
probably  juggled  according  to  the 
whims  and  caprice  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  had  already  sought 
to  license  the  press  through  the 
^A  and  was  none  too  friendly 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  daily 
newspapers  of  this  country  at  that 
time.  The  wisdom  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  course  has  been  completely 
vindicated. 

Through  Francis  P.  Garvan’s 
friendship  with  Wirt  Davis,  Dallas 
banker,  the  first  practical  move 
toward  the  consummation  of  a  mill 


project  was  made.  Mr.  Davis  and 
Louis  Calder,  long  prominent  in 
paper-making  in  the  United  States, 
associated  themselves  as  principal 
stockholders  in  the  Southland  ven¬ 
ture  which  was  later  to  build  and 
operate  the  first  Southern  news¬ 
print  mill. 

Tonnage  Sold 

Mr.  Garvan’s  knowledge  of  the 
vast  timber  resources  of  East  Texas 
and  Mr.  Davis’  access  to  capital, 
along  with  Mr.  Calder’s  money, 
looked  like  a  "sure  thing.”  As  it 
turned  out.  this  project  was  inade¬ 
quately  financed  and  was  about 
to  go  the  way  of  all  the  others 
which  the  SNPA  committee  had 
struggled  with.  By  the  time  of  the 
1936  convention  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  the  prospect  was  still  hopeful, 
but  a  bit  dim.  The  raising  of  $7- 
million  and  the  underwriting  of 
contracts  for  the  total  output  of 
mills  which  had  never  been  built 
by  people  whom  not  many  knew 
was  no  easy  job.  Before  South¬ 
land  was  to  become  a  reality,  the 
committee  had  actually  sold,  on 
signed  contracts  for  delivery,  when, 
as  and  if  produced,  a  total  of 
853,734  tons  of  newsprint.  For 
a  product  not  yet  manufactured 
in  plants  not  yet  built,  this  might 
set  some  sort  of  sales  record,  if 
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continued  from  page  222 
in  1954,  and  its  resolution,  com¬ 
mending  what  had  been  done, 
added  that  “there  still  remains  a 
large  potential  for  further  news¬ 
print  production  in  the  South,”  and 
urged  “the  newsprint  mills  com¬ 
mittee  to  continue  its  effort  to  in¬ 
terest  new  capital  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  mills  and  to 
survey  sites  for  such  mills  and  to 
consider  whether  means  should  be 
taken  to  protect  one  or  more  of 
the  sites.” 

Once  again,  the  Association  re¬ 
peated  “its  strong  support  of  all 
conservation  measures,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  forestry,” 
and  members  were  urged  to  give 
editorial  and  news  support  to  that 
cause. 

Concluding  this  necessarily  brief 
chronicle  of  50  busy  years,  it  must 
be  noted  that  many  events  and 
personalities  notable  for  their  im¬ 
pact  on  regional  or  national  jour¬ 
nalism  have  had  to  be  omitted  or 
given  only  passing  attention.  Many 
of  the  excellent  men  who  have 
served  the  Association  as  President 
have  gone  entirely  unmentioned, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  fitting  that 
a  few  lines  concerning  them  should 
end  this  relation. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  SNPA, 
43  executives  of  member  papers 
have  served  as  president.  Of  these, 
7  have  served  two  terms.  Twenty 
are  deceased,  and  23  are  living. 
Of  those  still  living,  4  are  no 
longer  connected  with  a  newspaper. 
Three  presidents  died  while  in  of¬ 
fice;  namely,  Rufus  Rhodes,  Carl 
B.  Short  and  F.  W.  R.  Hinman. 


such  be  any  consolation  to  the  through  Mr.  Davis.  As  a  result  of 
sales  and  statistically  minded.  It  this,  the  chairman  of  the  committM 
was  a  Herculean  labor  for  the  called  Mr.  Dealey  to  secure  hit 
SNPA  committee.  assistance  in  taking  over  the  job 

Early  in  1937  the  break  came  “on  the  home  grounds.”  Mr. 
in  a  long  distance  telephone  call  Dealey  was  big  game  hunting  in 
from  New  York  by  William  G.  Wyoming,  but  upon  his  return,  he 
Chandler,  business  manager  of  the  was  persuaded  to  take  over  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  Texas  and  did. 
one  of  the  staunch  supporters  and  Dr.  Herty  Honored 


helpers  in  the  movement  for  South¬ 
ern  newsprint,  as  chairman  of  an 
ANPA  committee  appointed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  SNPA’s  efforts.  Mr. 
Chandler  informed  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  secure  contracts  for 
the  total  tonnage  and  assist  in  se¬ 
curing  additional  financing  for  the 
Southland  project,  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  that  project  would  be 
pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion 
and  Southern  newspapers  would 
have  Southern  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine. 

That  was  the  best  news  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  yet  heard.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  forthwith.  The 
tonnage  was  a  cinch  to  underwrite. 
Mr.  Chandler  was  informed,  and 
the  additional  financing  would  be 
urged  upon  Southern  publishers. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  News  had  already  become 
interested  in  the  Southland  project 


Presidents  who  served  two  terms 
were  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  F.  G.  Bell, 
Arthur  Newmyer,  Robert  Ewing, 
John  S.  Parks,  Charles  P.  Manship, 
and  George  C.  Biggers. 

Inactive  presidents  are  A.  G. 
Newmyer,  R.  S.  Jones,  Charles  I. 
Stewart,  and  Emanuel  Levi. 

Presidents  who  are  deceased  are 
H.  H.  Cabaniss,  J.  C.  Hemphill, 
F.  P.  Glass,  E.  M.  Foster,  J.  P. 
Caldwell,  Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  Curtis 
B.  Johnson,  R.  W.  Brown,  V.  H. 
Hanson,  A.  F.  Sanford,  F.  W.  R. 
Hinman,  W.  T.  Anderson,  F.  G. 
Bell,  M.  E.  Foster,  W.  A.  Elliott. 
Robert  Ewing,  J.  L.  Mapes,  John 
S.  Parks,  John  D.  Ewing,  Chas. 
P.  Manship,  and  C.  B.  Short. 

The  18  presidents  who  are  living 
and  actively  connected  with  news¬ 
papers  are  James  H.  Allison,  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Johnson,  John  A.  Park,  Clark 
Howell,  Jr.,  James  G.  Stahlman, 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  James  E.  Chappell, 
E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  Adolph 
Shelby  Ochs,  A.  W.  Huckle, 
George  C.  Biggers,  E.  B.  Stahlman, 
Jr.,  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 
K.  A.  Engel,  Frank  A.  Daniels  and 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
father  and  son  have  served  as  pres¬ 
ident,  they  being  Robert  Ewing 
and  his  son,  John  D.  Ewing.  Two 
brothers  have  served  as  president, 
James  G.  Stahlman  and  E.  B. 
Stahlman,  Jr. 

Of  the  43  presidents  who  have 
served  during  the  fifty  years,  35 
were  associated  with  the  business 
department  and  8  with  the  editorial 
and  news  departments  of  the  news¬ 
papers  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
nected. 
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It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  matter 
for  the  chairman  to  assure  the 
members  of  the  SNPA  in  annual 
convention  at  Hot  Springs  in  1937 
that  a  Southern  newsprint  mill  was 
soon  to  be  a  reality.  At  that  con¬ 
vention,  the  membership,  through 
Mr.  Gaylord,  himself  always  most 
helpful  in  every  effort  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  he  had  appointed, 
presented  plaques  of  appreciation 
to  Dr.  Herty  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  SNPA  committee.  Dr. 
Herty  was  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  SNPA,  the  sixth  to  be 
so  honored,  and  Ted  Dealey  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency. 

After  reviewing  in  detail,  both 
in  his  report  and  in  an  address  to 
the  convention,  the  work  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  said 
among  other  things:  “We  are  too 
close  to  the  picture  to  realize  what 
this  will  mean  to  the  South  right 
now,  but  your  chairman  will  m^e 
the  prediction  that  within  fifteen 
years,  the  South  will  have  indus¬ 
tries  utilizing  Southern  pine  that 
will  have  not  less  than  a  billion- 
dollar  annual  turnover.  This 
means  better  business  for  every¬ 
body — ^the  banks,  the  railroads, 
the  merchants,  the  newspapers  and 
especially  the  farmers  in  the  pine- 
belt  sections  of  the  South.  A  new 
day  is  dawning  for  the  South  and 
freedom  of  American  newspapers 
from  the  domination  of  Cana^an 
and  foreign  newsprint  interests 
will  shortly  be  at  hand.” 

Ted  Dealey  went  straight  to 
work.  Mr.  Davis  had  retired  from 
Southland,  Ernest  Kurth  of  Luf¬ 
kin  and  J.  H.  Kurth,  Jr.,  had  en¬ 
tered  the  organization  and  the 
Perkins  -  Goodwin  Company  of 
New  York,  through  Albert  New- 
combe,  Richard  Wortham  and  its 
dominant  figure,  Louis  Calder,  be¬ 
came  financially  and  operatively 
connected  with  Southland. 

Publishers  Buy  Stock 

But  all  was  not  peaches  and 
cream.  More  stock  had  to  be  sold. 
When  the  SNPA  convention  met 
at  Edgewater  Gulf  in  May,  1938, 
a  total  of  $720,000  in  stock  was 
yet  unpurchased.  If  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  wanted  Southern  newsprint, 
they  HAD  to  put  up  the  money. 
That’s  what  they  were  told  in  no 
uncertain  ternu  by  the  chairman 
of  their  committee  and  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Dealey.  Two  nights  and  the 
intervening  day,  through  cajolery, 
browbeating,  persuasion,  hard  sell¬ 
ing  and  plain  horse-sense,  the  nec¬ 
essary  stock  was  purchased  by  the 
smarter  publishers  and  Southland 
was  on  its  way! 

Publishers  provided  $1,615,000 
in  cash  for  the  mill  financing. 

(Continued  on  page  226) 
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400  LINES 


STANDARD  MACHINE 
WITH  MANUAL  OPERATION 


STANDARD  MACHINE 
WITH  TELETYPESETTER 


Less  cost?  Those  two  words  sound  good  to 
anybody  —  especially  anybody  in  the  print¬ 
ing  or  publishing  business.  You  don’t  have  to 
be  reminded  that  costs  are  up. 

But  for  a  moment,  let’s  consider  one  specific 
cost  —  your  composing  cost.  You  know  that 
it’s  one  of  your  biggest.  And  that  is  where 
TELETYPESETTER  COmeS  in. 

For  with  teletypesetter  automatically  oper¬ 
ating  your  composing  machines,  you  can  save 
up  to  40  per  cent  in  composing  costs.  And  in 
many  cases  more. 

The  TELETYPESETTER  System  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  of  a  perforating  unit  —  which 
punches  tape  —  and  an  operating  unit  which 
attaches  to  your  composing  machine.  A  touch- 
typist  can  punch  tape  on  the  perforator  —  to 
the  tune  of  400  actual  lines  per  hour  or  more. 
The  tape  is  fed  into  the  operating  unit,  either 
as  it  is  punched  or  at  a  later  date  if  you  desire. 
And  that  tape  will  automatically  operate  your 
composing  machine  at  400  or  more  lines  per 
hour  on  a  standard  composing  machine,  600  or 
more  lines  per  hour  on  a  high  speed  machine! 


Think  of  the  advantages:  during  rush  periods, 
composing  time  can  be  cut  in  half.  If  overtime 
is  needed,  tape  punched  during  the  day  at  day¬ 
time  rates  will  operate  your  machines  at  night! 
During  slack  periods,  tape  for  the  future  can 
be  punched  and  stored  until  it  is  needed. 
Cost?  teletypesetter’s  cost  will  come  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  A  set  of  equipment  ready  to 
operate  is  under  $4000. 

Would  you  like  more  specific  information? 
Just  fill  in  and  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  E10 
2752  N.  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  | 

CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

Do  you  publish  a  daily?  □  A  weekly?  □ 

Do  you  do  job  printing?  □ 

How  many  composing  machines 
do  you  have? 

Are  they  standard  □  or  high-speed?  □ 


Name 

Title 

City 

_ Zone _ State _ 

U. 


TELETyPESETTER 
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SNPA  FORESTY 


Newspapers  Foster  Sound  Practices 


Encouragement  of  sound  for-  By  T.  A.  Corcorcin 

estry  practices  is  one  of  those  rare 
opportunities  a  newspaper  has  to 

do  something  that  pleases  and  the  presenpupply  of  raw  material 


benefits  everybody. 

For  good  forestry  practices  pro 


for  a  billion  dollar  industry  not 
only  be  maintained,  but  that  the 


vide  ano^Ter  pr^fiUr  for  to  f  ow  more  ^d 

the  farmer;  it  Lsures  an  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing 

supply  of  the  raw  material  for  an  o^^^nd. 

important  industry;  it  provides  a  Increasing  Emphasis  on  Forestry 
much-needed  water  shed  for  our  Protection  of  forests  and  im- 
streams;  it  reclaims  waste  and  provement  of  practices  have  con- 


eroded  land. 

Aids  Newsprint  Supply 
And  in  addition,  it  directly  ben- 


tinued  to  have  the  attention  of 
SNPA  conventions.  The  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  the  problem  is 


.fi.c  nowenotUr  inHiicw  Ku  indicated  by  reports  of  the  News- 

minranfppino  an  ^nolv  Committee,  adopted  at  the 

S  thp  rauf  matprial^  fnr  its  ^hfe  Several  Conventions.  In  1950, 
of  the  raw  material  for  its  lite  .  .  r  a.?  •  •  ^ 

line-newsprint.  the  report  of  the  Newsprint  Com- 

,  ,  „  ,  ...  .  mittee  earned  only  a  two-line  sen- 

In  the  South  particularly,  sound  fence  on  forestry,  reading: 
forestry  is  of  paramount  impor-  .  j  j  .u  *  v 

tance.  Because  in  this  secUon,  «  recommended  that  pub- 

nearly  40%  of  the  nation's  lum- 

ber  and  56%  of  its  pulpwood  are  Port  to  tree  planting  programs  ^d 
produced.  And  nearly  half  a  mil-  pr^iCUcts  in  their 


lion  people  earn  approximately  two  ^  .  . 

The  report  earned  a  six- 

Dillion  dollars  per  year  in  torest  i  j  j  -.i. 

Hpnpnrtpnt  inHnefrip/  paragraph  that  concluded  with 


dependent  industries. 

The  pattern  of  woodlands  own- 


the  definite  recommendation 
“  . . .  that  every  publisher  should 


ership  in  the  South  makes  the  spearhead  a  drive  to  see  that 
development  of  sound  forestry  nothing  is  left  undone  to  assure 
practices  a  very  difficult  one.  ^  permanent  and  ever-increasing 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  pulpwood  free  crop  in  his  area.” 
received  in  1951  came  from  small 

privately-owned  lands.  It  is  esti-  .  .f  t 

mated  that  these  lands  are  in  the 

Ron/ic  1  nnn  ^  Outlined  specific  activities  carried 

Hands  of  1,652,000  owners,  and  .  v  .u  xi  •  . 
that  the  average  size  of  these  tracts  Newsprint  Committee, 

h  62  Lres  *  ^  ^  ”  Among  them  was  a  series  of  12 


Newspapers  Effective  Agency 


special  bulletins,  mailed  to  all 
SNPA  members,  describing  suc- 


Because  so  much  of  the  supply  cessful  forestry  activities  by  mem- 
comes  from  such  a  great  number  ber  newspapers,  which  had  been 
of  small  owners,  it  appears  that  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
the  only  agency  that  can  effectively  American  Forest  Products  Indus- 
reach  this  group  is  the  newspaper,  tries,  Inc.  It  also  referred  to  a 
The  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  series  of  26  bulletins  on  forestry 
lishers  Association  has  long  recog-  issued  by  SNPA  Secretary-Man- 
nized  this  fact  and  has  encouraged  ager  Walter  Johnson  and  mailed 
its  members  to  give  their  active  to  editorial  staffs  of  member  pa- 
lupport.  At  its  1946  convention,  pers.  It  commented  on  a  panel 
it  unanimously  adopted  a  recom-  on  forestry,  arranged  by  the  News- 
mendation  of  George  Biggers,  print  Committee,  and  presented  on 
president  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  the  convention  program.  The  re- 
lournal  and  Constitution,  then  port  again  urged  members  “.  .  .  to 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  SNPA.  seriously  interest  themselves  in  the 
It  read:  subject  of  forestry,  and  to  do 

“One  of  the  objectives  of  SNPA  everything  they  can  to  improve 
is  the  encouragement  of  greater  forestry  practices  in  the  areas  they 
development  of  forest  resources.  *erve. 

Tremendous  inroads  have  been  Forestry  Sob-Commitee 
made  on  our  woodlands  for  many  In  an  attempt  to  focus  greater 
years  and  the  current  pulp,  paper  attention  on  forestry  and  to  have 
and  lumber  shortage  is  accelerat-  the  benefit  and  advice  of  publish¬ 
ing  this  trend.  The  greatest  po-  ers  who  have  done  an  effective 
farm  on  earth  is  the  job  in  their  own  territories,  the  cur- 
acres  of  forestland  in  rent  Newsprint  Committee  has 
uie  South.  It  is  imperative  that  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  on 

Forestry.  It  is  composed  of  D. 

Mr.  Corcoran  is  Director  of  f 

jy«*>sing  for  the  LouisvUle  (Ky.)  .If 

^rier-Joumal  and  Times  and  fa  Jones  of  the  Troy 

Chainnan  of  the  SNPA  Newsprint  >  Messenger  -  Herald;  Ralph 
Committee.  Chandler  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 

—  Press  Register;  and  Charles  Hodel, 
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of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Register. 

Many  newspapers  in  SNPA  ter¬ 
ritory  recognize  the  importance  of 
improved  forestry  practices  to  the 
economy  of  the  South  and  carry 
on  aggressive  campaigns  to  inter¬ 
est  their  farmer  readers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and 
complete  campaigns  is  the  one 
sponsored  by  Glenn  Jones,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Troy  Messenger- 
Herald.  It  included  everything 
from  news  and  editorial  support 
to  procurement  of  automatic  tree 
planters  and  gifts  of  seedlings  to 
boys’  4-H  Clubs.  Its  success  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  trees  planted  annually 
in  that  county  has  been  increased 
from  less  than  100,000  to  over 
one  million. 

Charles  Hodel,  publisher.  Beck- 
ley  Register,  reports  that  his  news¬ 
paper  has  been  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  sane  forest  management  and  use 
for  a  quarter<entury.  With  its 
slogan  "every  forest  tree  a  flood 
control  dam,"  it  boosts  the  Keep 
Green  and  Tree  Farm  movements 
along  with  the  tax-supported  con¬ 
servation  and  management  efforts 
of  government  agencies.  It  makes 
annual  cash  contributions  to  help 
maintain  a  Beckley  area  rural  de¬ 
velopment  program,  part  of  which 
is  a  forestry  commission  working 
toward  more  trees  and  more  in¬ 
come  from  trees. 

Has  Cumulative  Results 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  has 
long  made  it  a  cardinal  news  and 
editorial  policy  to  press  with  all 
vigor  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  good  forestry 
practices.  According  to  Publisher 
R.  B.  Chandler,  the  farmers  in  his 
territory  are  now  responding  to 
this  program.  Its  cumulative  re¬ 
sults  are  gratifying  to  his  papers 
and  to  the  foresters  who  have 
worked  so  hard  through  the  years 
to  carry  the  message  of  sound 
forestry. 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
feels  that  the  full  development  of 
Louisiana’s  forest  resources  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  of  this 
generation.  Most  of  the  industrial 
development  in  Central  and  North 
Louisiana  since  1920  has  revolved 
around  forest  products  and  paper- 
making.  It  feels  that  every  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  should  vigorously 
support  all  sound  forestry  meas¬ 
ures  and  programs. 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  publishes  an  annual 
“Keep  Our  Forests  Green”  issue, 
featuring  forestry  theme  editorial 
and  advertising  material.  Publisher 
Maynard  Ashworth  states  that  this 
special  issue  focuses  attention  on 


the  vital  link  between  agriculture 
and  industry  in  his  area. 

Year-round  Spotlight  on  Forestry 

The  Lufkin'  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
in  the  front  yard  of  the  South’s 
first  newsprint  mill,  is  naturally 
very  conscious  of  forestry  news. 
W.  R.  Beaumier,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  says  the  News 
keeps  a  year-’round  spotlight  on 
forestry.  Dozens  of  editorials,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  news  items,  numerous 
cartoons  and  special  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  forest  conservation  and 
management  are  used  annually. 
A  special  edition  is  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  Texas 
Forest  Festival. 

The  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Amer¬ 
ican  considered  forestry  of  such 
importance  that  it  added  a  trained 
forester  to  its  editorial  staff.  Edi¬ 
tor  Andrews  Harmon  was  appalled 
by  the  great  destruction  of  forests 
by  fire  in  his  area.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  a  trained  forester,  armed 
with  courage,  a  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  and  a  camera,  could  become 
a  sort  of  friendly  missionary  to 
the  woodbumers.  John  White,  a 
University  of  Georgia  graduate 
forester,  was  made  forestry  editor. 

W.  D.  Hastings,  publisher, 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald,  has 
found  a  comic  strip  entitled  “A 
Visit  to  the  Forest  with  Woody” 
a  very  effective  way  of  getting 
over  to  his  readers  how  vital  the 
forestlands  are  to  their  daily  liv¬ 
ing. 

Purchase  Tree  Planting  Machines 

C.  E.  Palmer,  publisher,  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette  and  Daily  News,  says 
that  all  of  his  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  have  instructions  to  publi¬ 
cize  conservation  and  reforesta¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  newspapers  purchased 
a  tree  planter  and  a  land  clearing 
saw  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$2,000.  These  machines  are  avail¬ 
able,  through  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  farmers  and  plan¬ 
tation  owners  at  no  cost. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  of  Little 
Rock  has  continuously  emphasized 
in  editorials  and  special  articles 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  the 
planting  of  seedlings,  and  good 
forest  practices.  A  vigorous  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  in  the  Democrat 
was  instrumental  in  having  the 
state  legislature  increase  the  seve¬ 
rance  tax  on  timber.  The  addi¬ 
tional  funds  made  available  are 
enabling  the  Arkansas  Forestry 
and  Parks  Commission  to  extend 
forest  fire  protection  over  the  en¬ 
tire  state. 

The  Cedartown  (Ga.)  Standard 
is  another  paper  that  issues  an 
annual  special  “Keep  Georgia 
Green”  edition.  Forestry  news  is 

(Continued  on  page  2''>) 
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NEWSPAPER  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


SNPA  Papers  Lead  in  Building  Area 


Southern  newspapers  have  been  gy  George  Brandenburg 

in  the  forefront  of  “grass  roots”  ' 

efforts  to  improve  the  South’s  eco¬ 
nomic  position  through  numerous  grams,  but  each  of  the  14  South-  ceived 


ment  of  the  economy.  Hundreds 
^  of  new  homes  were  built  and  others 

were  remodeled  on  Plant  to  Pros- 
ceived  cash  awards  for  writing  the  per  farms.  Sales  of  home  furnish- 


community  betterment  programs,  ern  states  has  something  to  be  best  soil  conservation  editorials  jngs,  clothing,  automobiles,  trucks, 


From  the  South’s  smallest  week-  proud  of  in  the  nature  of  a  news-  and  laying  out  the  best  conscrva- 
lies  to  the  largest  dailies  there  paper  promotion  “above  and  be-  tion  ads. 

unfolds  a  record  of  public  service,  yond  the  call  of  duty.”  Last  year,  more  than  40,000 

charged  off  to  “promotion”  by  Many  Southern  papers  prefer  to  boys  and  girls  entered  the  Fort 


tractors  and  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  zoomed. 

Ideal  Spreads 

Plant  to  Prosper  farms  are  used 


most  newspapers.  Such  programs  support,  rather  than  to  sponsor.  Worth  Press’  conservation  essay  for  demonstration  purposes.  Many 

include  the  promotion  of  diversi-  community  projects.  In  addition,  contest,  one  of  17  divisions  of  the  crops  new  to  the  South  many  cul- 

fied  agriculture,  soil  and  forestry  niost  Southern  papers  sponsor  a  statewide  effort  to  salvage  Texas’  practices  never  before  tried 

conservation,  campaigns  to  attract  host  of  promotions,  such  as  news-  topsoil.  The  State  Soil  Conserva-  jy  have  been  tested  and 

new  industries,  fund  raising  for  paperboy  programs.  Golden  tion  Board,  the  state’s  163  soil  proved  profitable  on  farms  of  con- 

the  needy,  better  highways,  cleaner  Gloves,  sports  shows,  and  spelling  conservation  districts,  and  the  Tex-  testants. 


cities,  more  attractive  rural  areas 

and  improved  school  facilities.  minded  newspapers  throughout  tion  District  Supervisors  all  credit  Press-ChronTcl'e  has  sponsored  "a 
Outstanding  Programs  the  U.  S.  Save  the  Soil’  with  making  the  county-wide  Rural  Community  Im- 

Among  the  outstanding  commu-  instance  entire  Southwest  conservation  con-  provement  Contest.  In  seven  years, 

*4  *  t-  special  events  and  anniversaries  scious  It  all  started  in  1946  when  #  u  » 

ity  service  programs,  which  arc  fmm  4uL  o more  than  $5,600  have  ^cn 


bees  that  are  typical  of  promotion-  as  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 


Since  1945,  the  Johnson  City 


typical  of  the  South’s  self-improve-  ritnle'^Fiplufc  n^vs  Press  launched  what  was  to  awarded  community  winners  in  a 

ment  credo,  are  the  following:  •  ..  Valiev  to  Watermelon  annual  $13,(W0  a  year  bou-  program  that  is  transforming  the 

1.  The  MempWs  (Tenn.)  Com-  ‘o 

mercial  Appeal’s  “Plant-to-Pros-  Welt  to  a^nH  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  and 

per”  Contest,  which  encourages  p„rnivaU  In  the  Fa<tt  to  Snlach  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 

farm  diversification,  balanced  agri-  navT  fnH  pJate  ^artlel  on*^  th e  Scripps-Howard  papers,  be- 

i. _ _ ...f  Days  and  Pirate  Parties  on  the  m-cnoncor.  In  1Q4R  The 


farm  diversification,  balanced  agri 
culture  and  live-at-home  farm  suf 


county  and  furthering  rural-urban 
and  relations.  Through  this  program 
'ost,  the  entire  county  works  as  a  team 
be-  for  “Better  Homes  on  Better 


sister  Scripps-Howard  papers,  be-  for  “Better  Homes  on  Better 

vuiiuic  aiiu  iivc-iii-iiuiiic  laiiii  sui-  r'liif  tr>  Pooniit  Foctivoic  on/i  Con  ^tpe  co-spopsors  in  1948.  The  Farms  in  Better  Communities, 
ficiency.  Conceived  in  1934  as  a  y  v ’ ^  ^  promotion  reached  out  into  every  When  the  Press-Chronicle  broad- 

land-use  program  when  the  South’s  voTi,nr»lc^rL  T  Vir  conservation  ...  The  ened  its  program  to  include  more 

cotton  acreage  first  was  limited  by  fuf  M„rfh  o!I!i  champion  farmer  of  the  state  .  .  .  agricultural  activities,  there  were 

law,  the  “Plant-to-Prosper”  idea  R^^ind.in^  and  Pioneer  Parties  In  comeback  farmer  of  the  year  only  about  12  organized  commu- 


hoc’ .1  »  A  .u  Roundups  and  Pioneer  Parties  in 

has  spread  unt,  today  137  other  panhandle, 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  co- 

Do  Big  Things 


operate.  The  program  has  led  to 
community  improvement  projects 


.  The  best  conservation  districts,  nities.  Today,  there  are  26.  R^ 


The  program  was  extended  to  cov 
er  water  conservation  .  .  .  Tht 


And  there  are  bigger  things,  too,  homemaker  of  the  year  . 


cov-  cently,  the  Press-Chronicle  received 
The  first  place  among  Tennessee  dailies 
The  for  services  rendered  to  agriculture 


in  every  section  of  the  state  under  such  as  the  consolidation  of  towns  non-farmer  who  rendered  the  most  in  1952.  The  citation  was  made  by 

the  general  theme  of  “Better  and  the  building  of  connecting  unselfish  service  for  conservation,  the  Tennessee  Press  Association. 

Homes  on  Better  Farms  in  Better  tunnels,  a  double-barreled  project  and  newspaper  awards  for  the  best  Among  the  activities  promoted 

Communities.”  The  latter  project  credited  to  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  editorial  and  advertising  jobs.  were  the  Burley  Bowl,  outstanding 


was  implemented  by  the  Johnson  ‘5/m  in  the  Greater  Houston  area. 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle.  There  is  the  little  town  of  Du- 

2.  The  Arkansas  Press  Associ-  Win,  Tex.,  with  its  weekly  paper, 


Sun  in  the  Greater  Houston  area.  Conservation  has  become  “hot  celebration  held  at  Thanksgiving 
There  is  the  little  town  of  Du-  copy”  in  Texas  newspapers,  thanks  to  honor  King  Tobacco  and  the 
blin,  Tex.,  with  its  weekly  paper,  to  a  city  paper  that  put  on  a  straw  opening  of  Johnson  City’s  tobacco 


ation’s  “Balanced  Farming  Pro-  Dublin  Propress,  which  throws  a  hat  and  called  it  “the  new  look.”  market;  and  the  Farmers’  Institute. 


gram,”  now  five  years  old,  togeth-  rodeo  that  goes  from  Dublin  direct 


Plant  to  Prosper 


The  Elizahethton  (Tenn.)  Star 


er  with  two  other  statewide  con-  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  Similarly,  the  Memphis  Com-  Wso  sponsors  a  Community  Im- 
tests.  Rural  Home  Improvement,  York.  The  newspaper  is  the  ram-  mercial  Appeal  this  Fall  will  be  provement  Contest  in  its  county, 

and  Rural  Community  Improve-  rod  of  the  event,  that  draws  10,-  families  newspapers  in  Bristol, 

ment,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ar-  000  people  every  night  for  four  states  who  have  made  Virginia-Tennessee,  embracing 

kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Agri-  straight  nights.  Population  of  outstanding  crop  and  livestock  pro-  Southwest  Virginia  and  East  Ten- 

cultural  Extension  Service  and  Dublin.  2,746.  duction  records  this  year  in  the  nessee. 

Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Fort  Worth  Press’  “Save  the  pioneer  “Plant  to  Prosper”  Con-  Balanced  Fanning 


Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Fort  Worth  Press’  “Save  the  pioneer  “Plant  to  Prosper”  Con-  Balanced  Farming 

3.  The  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  Soil  and  Save  Texas”  is  one  of  test.  In  carrying  out  the  year-  In  Arkansas,  the  state  press  as- 
Save  the  Soil  and  Save  Texas”  those  promotions  that  really  wins  around  program,  the  Commercial  sociation,  cooperating  with  the  Ar- 

conservation  program  which  has  friends,  both  in  the  city  and  on  the  Appeal  and  the  Memphis  Chamber  kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  the 

gamed  the  support  of  many  Texas  farm,  with  a  score  of  other  news-  of  Commerce  invest  around  $20,-  Farmers  Home  Administration,  has 

newspapers  through  the  annual  papers  getting  into  the  act.  These  000  a  year  without  getting  back  been  sponsoring  a  program,  which 

awards  program  that  encourages  cooperating  Texas  papers,  which  directly  a  single  dime.  Business-  began  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  Mem- 
the  state  s  farmers  and  ranchers  to  have  won  awards  for  doing  some-  men  throughout  the  area  contrib-  phis  Commercial  Appeal’s  Plant- 


get  behind  the  big  project. 
Many  Suppport  Drives 


thing  for  conservation,  include  the  ute  another  $15,000  in  awards.  to-Prosper-Contest.  The  Arkansas 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Wichita  Although  only  12%  of  the  con-  plan  is  called  the  Balanced  Farm- 
Falls  Times  and  Record  News,  entries  read  the  sponsoring  ing  Program. 


4.  The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  ^  Record  News,  jg^j  entries  read  the  sponsoring  ing  Program. 

and  Post-Herald’s  year-around  Gainesville  Daily  Register,  John-  newspaper,  the  investment  has  paid  It  began  in  1948,  when  the  three 

community  service  promotions,  .  f^^^^’'^'Gourier,  Sonora  j.jgj,  dividends.  Agricultural  exten-  agencies  decided  that  there  wm  a 

many  of  which  provide  funds  for  Devil  s  River  News,  Levelland  Sun-  agents  of  the  area.  Farmers  need  to  encourage  farmers  to ‘bal- 

Crippled  Children’s  Clinic,  Ala-  Nordheim  VJew,  ‘dace  Dai-  Home  Administration  supervisors  ance”  their  crops.  The  progr^ 

bama  Sight  Conservation  Associ-  ■  Raymondville  Chronicle,  Conservation  Service  tech-  has  been  the  one  big  incentive  that 

ation.  Better  Hearing  Clinic,  and  Hacogdoches  nicians  estimate  that  the  incentive  has  pushed  the  Arkansas  farmer 

a  Negro  tuberculosis  benefit  game.  Sentinel,  Paris  Hews,  Bowie  farmers  got  from  Plant  to  Prosper  from  a  one-crop  (cotton)  econ- 

5.  The  Georgia  Press  Associa-  Hews,  "^*^0  News-Tribune  and  jp  1952  alone  caused  them  to  pro-  omy,  to  a  balanced  plan.  Last  y^r, 

tion’s  annual  community  service  P^ady  Herald.  duce  $40,000,000  worth  of  addi-  more  than  4,800  families  partict- 


tion’s  annual  community  service  P^ady  Herald. 
awards  program  to  the  newspaper  Rece 

(daily  or  weekly)  doing  the  most  These  pape 


Receive  Awards 

These  papers  won  plaques  for 


tional  crops  and  livestock. 

The  additional  buying  power 


pated.  , 

Growing  out  of  the  Balanced 


constructive  work  in  a  Georgia  publishing  the  best  soil  conserva-  represented  by  this  increase  in  Farming  idea  are  two  more  con- 


community. 

The  abw*  are  outstanding  pro- 
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tion  special  editions  in  their  cate-  farm  production  was  felt  through-  tests  —  Rural  Home  Improvemefll 
gory.  Their  writers  and  admen  re-  out  the  contest  area  by  every  seg-  {Continued  on  page  230) 
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With  time  at  an  increasing  tempo,  folks  have  more 
things  to  do  in  fewer  hours . . .  live  at  a  quicker  pace  and 
pulse . . .  crowd  the  clock  and  the  calendar  —  read  more 
on  the  run,  break  and  form  habits  faster. 

Spearheading  today’s  trend  and  meshing  with  the 
modern  mores,  CT-NYN  editors  select  and  streamline 
features  and  fiction  for  faster  pace... offer  more  panel 
humor  with  instant  appeal,  shorter  gag  lines  and  get  a 
louder  explosion . . .  step  up  the  electric  impulse  in  comic 
strips... quicken  habit-forming  ingredients... design  and 
edit  for  maximum  readership  in  minimum  space. 

All  our  features  are  conceived  and  produced  first  for 
newspapers,  not  radio,  tv,  or  skywriting. 

All  our  features  are  big  time  . . .  attract  the  widest 
public,  get  and  hold  more  readers— quicker. 

There  are  no  slow  fuses  in  CT-NYN  features... 
they  pay  off  every  day! 

F'or  thirty  years,  CT-NYN  features  have  been 
building  circulation  for  the  nation’s  best  newspapers 
. .  .  helped  the  New  York  News  to  achieve  twice  the 
circulation  of  any  other  US  newspaper,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  top  all  standard  size  papers  — have  to  be 
good  enough  for  us,  before  they  are  offered  to  others! 

Every  CT-NYN  feature  is  a  valuable  franchise— that 
gives  instant  return  on  the  investment.  A  few  choice 
territories  are  still  open.  For  availabilities,  proofs,  and 
prices  phone,  wire,  or  write... Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

continued  from  page  228 
and  Arkansas  Rural  Community 
Improvement — ^both  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  same  three  groups, 
plus  the  assistance  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service.  The  RCI 
contest  offers  competition  between 
agricultural  communities.  The  pro¬ 
gram  began  on  the  theme  “improve 
your  roadside  and  mailboxes”  and 
has  since  encompassed  the  improv¬ 
ing  of  entire  communities.  Prize 
money  is  furnished  by  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  “know  how" 
by  farm  groups,  and  needed  pub¬ 
licity  by  Arkansas  newspapers. 

Year- Around  Program 

In  Alabama,  the  record  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  ranges  from  the  Chero¬ 
kee  County  Herald,  weekly  at  Cen¬ 
tre,  to  the  state's  largest  dailies. 
The  Herald  is  currently  promoting 
a  county  hospital,  main  street  im¬ 
provement,  highway  safety  and 
natural  gas  for  Cherokee. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Post-Herald  have  a  record  of 
continuing  community  service,  in¬ 
cluding  public  affairs  forums,  state 
high  school  football  championship 
trophy,  prize  calves  at  the  anual 
4-H  and  FFA  stock  show.  Good 
Fellow  Christmas  Fund.  TTianks- 
giving  Day  high  school  football 
game  which  provides  about  $100,- 
000  anually  for  the  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren's  Clinic,  the  East-West  base¬ 
ball  game  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alabama  Sight  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  Negro  tuberculosis  bene¬ 
fit  football  game,  a  benefit  basket¬ 
ball  game  for  Better  Hearing 
Clinic,  and  extensive  programs  to 


aid  in  building  better  schools  and 
students. 

The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  industrial  and  civic  pro¬ 
grams,  promotes  a  county-wide 
dairy  program,  extensive  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  an  artists’  series 
each  winter  season  and  an  Inter¬ 
national  House  program  at  Jack¬ 
sonville  State  College.  The  Star 
also  backed  expansion  of  the  Anni¬ 
ston  Carnegie  Library,  and,  as  a 
result,  five  new  branches  were  es¬ 
tablished  and  a  bookmobile  was 
added. 

Aid  Negro  Population 

A  suburban  weekly.  Industrial 
Progress,  at  Ensley,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  promoting  a  Negro  park 
and  recreation  area;  a  Negro  high 
school;  and  locatioif  of  Birming¬ 
ham  Board  of  Education’s  pro¬ 
jected  vocational  high  school  in 
Ensley.  i 

The  state’s  capitol  city  dailies, 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal,  have  played  leading 
roles  in  raising  funds  for  air-con¬ 
ditioning  two  polio  wards  at  St. 
Jude  Hospital,  acquiring  a  recrea¬ 
tion  hall  for  the  YMCA,  establish¬ 
ing  a  home  for  blind  and  indigent 
Negroes  and  cooperating  in  setting 
up  rehabilitation  funds  for  needy 
Negro  families. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Press  Association  has  sponsored 
an  annual  community  service 
award  in  memory  of  W.  G.  Sutlive, 
former  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press.  The  Sutlive  Trophy 
is  awarded  anually  to  the  news¬ 
paper  (daily  or  weekly)  doing  the 
most  constructive  work  in  a  Geor¬ 
gia  community. 


Georgia  Community  Awards 
In  1952,  the  Eastman  (Ga.) 
Times-Journal  took  first  honors  for 
its  investigation  of  vote  frauds  in 
Dodge  County.  Second  place  went 
to  the  Coffee  County  Progress  for 
its  successful  effort  to  improve  the 
streets  of  Douglas,  Ga.  The  Grif¬ 
fin  (Ga.)  Daily  News  took  third 
honors  for  its  relentless  following 
of  a  public  official. 

This  year,  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Tribune  won  first  place  for 
its  traffic  improvement  campaign. 
Second  place  went  to  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  for  school 
and  cemetery  improvement  pro¬ 
grams.  Third  honors  were  award¬ 
ed  the  Thomaston  (Ga.)  Times  for 
its  complete  coverage  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution  have  a  year-around 
promotional  program,  including 
several  community  projects.  The 
Journal  this  year  added  health 
forums  to  its  list  of  promotional 
activities,  staging  a  series  of  public 
health  forums  in  cooperation  with 
the  Georgia  medical  society. 

Virginia  Papers  Active 
Virginia  newspapers  have  been 
active  during  the  past  year  in  pro¬ 
moting  community  betterment  pro¬ 
jects  undertaken  by  the  state  press 
association.  These  major  efforts 
include  the  Governor’s  Highway 
Safety  Campaign.  Governor’s  Pas¬ 
ture  Improvement  Campaign,  and 
the  Virginia  Anti-Litterbug  Cam¬ 
paign  for  cleanliness  on  public 
highways. 

Improvement  of  school  facilities 
has  been  the  primary  goal  of  sev¬ 
eral  Virginia  newspapers.  The 


Staunton  Leader  Newspapers  last 
year  were  successful  in  promoting 
a  million-dollar  enlargement  and 
modernization  program  for  the 
local  high  school.  The  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  obtained  a 
nursing  school.  The  Shenandoah 
Herald  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  backed 
a  bond  issue  for  needed  improv^ 
ments  of  schools  in  Shenandoah 
County. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Newspapers 
launched  an  annual  community  en¬ 
lightenment  program,  offering  $100 
in  cash  awards  and  a  trophy  to  the 
community  doing  the  best  job  of 
enlightening  residents  regarding 
civic  affairs  of  that  area.  Christ¬ 
mas  Cheer  for  needy  families  was 
sponsored  by  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Newspapers.  The  Clifton  Forge 
(Va.)  Daily  Review  spearheaded  a 
drive  to  raise  $26,000  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  new  textile  industry. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 
patch  and  News  Leader  conducted 
safe  driving  campaigns.  Last  year, 
Richmond  Newspapers  launched 
a  promotion  called  ‘Take  the  Road 
to  Richmond.” 

Award  2  Scholarships 

A  North-South  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  game,  originated  by  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  now 
has  the  support  of  19  other  West 
Virginia  newspapers.  The  game  is 
the  climax  of  a  week’s  activities, 
including  a  golf  turnament,  style 
show,  “Pigskin  Pageant,”  beauty 
contest  and  coaches’  clinic,  staged 
by  the  Gazette. 

From  proceeds  of  the  all-star 
football  game,  representing  high 
schools  from  the  North  and  South 
(Continued  on  page  232) 
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continued  from  page  227 
featured  daily.  Publisher  Joseph 
Haire  says:  “As  more  and  more 
farmers  come  to  look  upon  their 
trees  as  a  regular  cash  crop,  the 
Tree  Farming  and  Keep  Green 
movements  take  on  additional  im¬ 
portance  from  a  news  and  report¬ 
ing  standpoint.” 

Series  of  Articles 

The  Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  in  March,  1952  did  a  splen¬ 
did  job  of  acquainting  its  readers 
with  the  importance  and  value  of 
West  Virginia’s  forests.  A  series 
of  four  articles  in  its  magazine 
on  successive  Sundays  gave  the 
history  an  economics  of  forestry 
in  the  state,  pointed  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wise  management  of 
forests,  discussed  the  great  need 
for  forest  fire  prevention,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  the  proper  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  woodlands. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald  constantly  gives  prominence 
to  news  on  forestry.  President 
John  W.  Frierson  says,  “Growing 
trees  in  Alabama  is  big  business, 
and  it’s  big  news.”  He  proudly 
points  out  that  Alabama  has  more 
cer»'‘’’1  tree  farms  than  any  other 
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state,  that  it  ranks  first  in  the 
South  and  fourth  in  the  nation  in 
lumber  production,  and  that  one 
industrial  worker  in  four  in  Ala¬ 
bama  earns  his  living  in  some 
phase  of  the  forest  industry. 

On  February  9  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  started  a  series  of 
articles  on  Farm  Forestry.  The 
series  was  conceived  by  Editor 
Guy  Smith  and  is  being  written 
by  Walter  Amann,  Jr.,  outdoors 
editor.  To  date,  28  articles  have 
been  published,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  material  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Tells  of  Pine  Forests 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
forestry  in  Georgia  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  That  state 
leads  the  South  in  woodlands  under 
organized  fire  protection,  and  ranks 
second  in  the  nation.  This  prog¬ 
ress  has  resulted  primarily  from 
the  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  many  Georgia  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  good  example  is  a  series 
of  very  practical  articles  on  for¬ 
estry  activities  in  its  area  published 
in  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  News. 
The  articles  are  written  by  Susan 
Myrick,  farm  editor,  and  appear 
regularly  on  the  Sunday  farm  page. 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  has  featured  articles  on 


conservation  of  forest  resources  for 
years.  In  April  1950  it  published 
a  series  of  eight  articles  entitled 
“The  Pine  Forests  of  Louisiana.” 

The  practical  value  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  series  has  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association.  The  Times- 
Picayune’s  recent  treatment  of  for¬ 
estry  news  has  stressed  particularly 
the  tremendous  waste  resulting 
from  forest  fires. 

Forestry  News 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  pub¬ 
lishes  two  farm  pages  each  Mon¬ 
day.  These  pages  regularly  fea¬ 
ture  forestry  news,  particularly 
conservation  and  fire  prevention. 
Strong  editorial  support  is  given  to 
forest  conservation  in  the  late 
Spring  and  Summer  when  careless¬ 
ness  can  result  in  damaging  fires. 

Unfortunately  the  activities  of 
only  a  few  of  the  many  newspapers 
in  SNPA  territory  doing  a  good 
job  of  covering  the  forestry  news- 
front  could  be  mentioned  in  this 
article.  However,  enough  have 
been  listed  to  provide  good  con¬ 
tacts  for  any  publisher  who  de¬ 
cides  he  wants  to  do  a  more 
thorough  job  of  promoting  sound 
forestry  practices  in  the  territory 
served  by  his  publication. 


Film,  Book  on 
Forest  Practice 

“When  a  Fellow  Needs  a  For¬ 
ester”  is  a  23  -  minute,  16mm, 
sound-film  produced  by  Southern 
Pulpwood  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  a  group 
of  Southern  State  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  publication 
Paper  Industry  which  says  it  is 
available  on  loan  from  Extension 
Film  Library,  Clemson  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Clemson,  S.  C. 

“It  shows  the  advantages  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  services  of  a  trained 
forester  to  aid  landowners  with  the 
management  of  their  woodlands 
and  tells  how  a  forester  may  help 
a  landowner  solve  his  tree-growing 
problems,”  says  Paper  Industry. 

A  new  booklet,  reviewed  in  the 
same  publication,  is  “Forest  Fires 
Your  Loss”  published  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1506  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ‘This  booklet 
is  a  summary  of  the  effects  of 
forest  fires  on  the  Southern  wood¬ 
lands,  pointing  out  the  fallacies  of 
the  woodburning  custome,  the  rea¬ 
sons  behind  forest  fires,  the  amount 
of  damage  suffered  each  year  from 
Southern  woods  fires,  present  and 
future  fire  control  activities,  and 
expenditures  for  fire  prevention.” 
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STEEL, 


Tunnel  Puts  to  Sen!  This  giant  cylinder  of 

steel  forms  part  of  the  new  half-mile-long 
vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Houston  Ship 
Canal  between  Baytown  and  La  Porte, 
Texas.  Nearly  35  feet  in  diameter,  300  feet 
long,  with  both  ends  sealed  to  make  it  sea¬ 
worthy,  this  tunnel  section  was  “launched” 
from  the  U.  S.  Steel  yards  at  Orange,  Texas, 
where  it  was  fabricated,  to  make  its  125  mile 
trip  by  water  to  its  final  destination. 


Forty  Fathoms  Down  isn’t  very  deep  these 

days  . .  .  not  when  they’re  drilling  oil  wells 
in  the  ocean  floor  that  go  down  2  miles  or 
more!  U.S.  Steel  makes  steel  drilling  equip¬ 
ment,  wire  lines,  pipe  and  cement  for  use 
in  Southern  oil  fields.  Only  steel  can  do 
so  many  jobs  so  weU. 


Makes  Goober  Gathering  Easy.  This  peanut  combine 

threshes  along  the  row  where  the  peanuts  are  grown. 
It  gathers  up  the  nut-laden  vines,  picks  them  clean, 
deposits  the  mulch  to  condition  the  soil  for  next 
year’s  crop.  In  tests,  it  has  reduced  harvesting  man¬ 
hours  per  acre  from  30  to  4,  permits  2  men  to  do  the 
work  of  8  to  12.  U.S.  Steel,  in  supplying  steel  for 
farm  machinery,  continues  its  job  of  helping  to  build 
a  better  and  more  productive  South. 


500  Pounds  of  Cotton.  That' 


’s  a  lot  of  cotton  to  com¬ 
press  into  a  neat,  tight  bale  like  this.  And  the  trick 
IS  to  keep  it  compressed  and  neat  during  shipment. 
For  this  job,  the  Cotton  Country  prefers  steel  .  .  . 
U-S-S  Arrow  Cotton  ties.  These  tough  steel  bands  can 
take  tremendous  punishment  without  loosening  or 
cutting  through  at  the  buckles. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


ip 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMEIICAM  IRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
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rriMT^miTV  QPPVrr'P  completely  overhauled  and  mod-  to  improve  the  strain  in  livestock,  sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  World  and 
— erni/ed.  The  Tribune  recently  con-  Calf  bulls  are  donated  by  the  local  Tribune.  The  World  has  staged  a 

ducted  a  fund  raising  campaign  for  chamber  of  commerce,  working  series  of  public  medical  forums, 

continued  from  page  230  p^ijg  patients,  netting  $30,000;  one  closely  with  the  Star.  each  devoted  to  discussion  of  a 

sections  of  the  state,  two  four-year  third  of  which  was  used  to  provide  The  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  specific  inedical  topic  with  a  panel 

scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  adequate  equipment  in  the  local  Democrat-Times’  activities  include  .  t  J*If*^*t,*  answering  ques- 

North  and  South  athlete.  These  hospital  polio  ward,  and  the  bal-  an  annual  award  of  $300  scholar-  tions  asked  by  the  public, 

are  not  “football  scholarships,”  in  ance  has  been  “earmarked”  for  an  ships  to  outstanding  white  and  safety 

that  recinienfs  do  not  have  to  nlav  addition  to  the  hospital  for  polio  Neero  hich  school  seniors  and  an-  are  high  on  the  World  s  program. 


are  not  “football  scholarships,”  in  ance  has  been  “earmarked”  for  an  ships  to  outstanding  white  and  safety 

that  recipients  do  not  have  to  play  addition  to  the  hospital  for  polio  Negro  high  school  seniors  and  an-  are  high  on  the  World  s  program, 
football  when  they  get  to  West  patients.  nual  awards  of  plaques  or  loving  with  automobile  stickers  for  motor- 

Virginia  University.  Scholarship  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  not  cups  to  the  most  valuable  athlete  ists  and  safety  pennants  for  schools, 
winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  only  conducted  a  vigorous  editorial  and  outstanding  writer  in  high  ^  learn-to-swim  program  and  a 
leadership,  citizenship  and  schol-  expose  of  crime  and  official  corrup-  schools.  In  addition  to  sponsoring  summer  day  camp  are  among  the 
astic  qualifications.  Each  partici-  tion,  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  an  annual  100-mile  Greenville  to 

pating  high  school  also  receives  its  efforts,  but  also  led  in  re-organ-  Vicksburg  outboard  motor  race,  The  Tulsa  Tribune  backs  a  Send- 
from  $50  to  $100  for  local  student  izing  the  Greater  Miami  Commu-  the  paper  awards  4-H  prizes  and  ^  Kid-to-Camp,  throu^  a  pubhc 
“shoes  and  stockings”  funds.  nity  Chest  Fund.  In  addition,  the  conducts  a  newspaper  clinic  for  donation  promotion  that  has  sent 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  Herald  sponsors  a  “Lend-a-Hand”  local  schools.  thousands  of  needy  children  to 

has  a  unique  promotion  called  the  fund  raising  program  which  helps  pam,  awards  and  a  Fresh  Air 
“Majorette  Festival,”  in  which  a  to  send  800  deserving  children  to  pund  for  kids  are  among  the  chief  A 

dozen  high  school  bands  participate  summer  camp  and  aids  3,500  fami-  promotions  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  sP®"sorea  at  ^nrisimas  time, 
for  prizes.  lies  at  Christmas  time.  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  Both  r  ^ 

Follow  Support  PoUcy  In  cooperation  with  its  radio  papers  also  cooperate  with  other  ‘EE.  l 


promotions  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times.  Both 


sponsored  at  Christmas  time. 
Service  to  the  public  is  part  of 


In  cooperation  with  its  radio  papers  also  cooperate  with  other  Invu  ^  ^ 

station,  WQAM,  the  Herald  spon-  Kentucky  newspapers,  through  the  ^ntu  hnv<.  a 

sors  a  series  of  newsreel  films  for  5(3,5  press  association,  in  raising  J  "  Ijnn  nrna«m  int 
statewide  distribution  in  Florida  tr,  orinnua  r-h:tHr/>n  promotional  program,  but  also 


Typical  of  papers  in  North  Car-  station,  WQAM,  the  Herald  spon-  Kentucky  newspapers,  through 
olina,  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observ-  a  series  of  newsreel  films  for  5,3(5  press  association,  in  rail 
er,  Winston-Salem  Journal-Sentinel  statewide  distribution  in  Florida  funds  to  aid  crippled  children, 
and  Charlotte  Observer  follow  a  public  schools.  Free  films  are  pro-  Farm  Contests 


and  Charlotte  Observer  follow  a  public  schools.  Free  films  are  pro¬ 
policy  of  supporting,  rather  than  vided  to  the  schools  10  months  of 
sponsoring  community  service  pro-  year. 

grams.  The  Miami  (Fla.)  News  coopcr- 


.uuu»  a.u  n5^5n,5n  ^^o  in  recent  years 

Five  Farm  Contests  h3V5  1,55^  “hot  on  the  trail”  of  two 

Five  contests  are  sponsored  by  cases  involving  public  servants, 
the  Louisville  papers  in  the  interest  Investigation  of  tax  title  dealings 
of  Kentucky  farmers.  Prizes,  total-  is  one  example,  resulting  in  con- 


The  Charlotte  Observer  for  vears  ates  with  the  Twenty-Niners,  a  «^eniucxy  larmers  rnzcs,  luia.-  ,s  one  example,  resulting  in  con- 
sponsored  a  Fre^h  Ah  Shrine  group,  in  helping  to  aid  mg  more  than  $5,000,  are  awarded  v.ction  of  the  county  treasurer,  and 

iJiys  It  4s  e?abfiLd  bv  tZ  underprivileged  children  at  Christ-  an"u?”y  top  winners  and  their  the  second  a  full-scale  investigation 
1««  >  V  n  estaoiisnea  ny  tne  ^  »  families  are  guests  of  the  papers  at  into  vote  frauds  in  a  city  election 

late  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher,  mas  time.  _  luncheon  this  year. 


Originates  Health  Forums  inY^uisvriie.*"^  faVmhg  co^^^^  “"Final ‘result  brought  about  pass- 
sored  by  the  YMCA,  wm  con-  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  include  a  soil  conservation  essay  age  by  the  state  legislature  of  a 
tinued  support  by  the  Observer  originated  medical  forums,  having  contest  for  high  school  boys  and  new  Oklahoma  law  providing  for 
providing  a  summer  haven  for  400  staged  37  such  forums  in  coopera-  girls;  a  Tom  Wallace  Soil,  Water,  complete  registration  of  all  voters, 
uni^rpr^ileged  boys  tion  with  local  county  medical  Forestry,  Wild  Life  Conservation  Other  achievements  attributable  to 

Uie  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  society,  with  a  total  audience  of  Contest  for  adult  farmers;  a  4-H  Oklahoman-Times  sponsored  cam- 


and  Record  co-sponsors  with  the  30,000. 


North  Carolina  Coaches  Associa-  The  Times  each  year  prints  fiscal  contests. 


achievement  contest;  and  two  FFA  paigns  were  passage  of  a  new  law 


on  operation  of  mental  hospitals 


ball  and  foot-  report  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  P^nj  ^  27-year-  and  a  new  tighter  law  on  narcotics, 

af  a  ^s?ar'^hfeh‘^cffi  usually  1 2-page  tabloid  section,  promotion  that  raises  $12^0  In  Louisiana,  the  New  Orleans 

aL!  PrL  extra  copies  printed  for  free  3  5o„,n,5r  c3mp  for  Times-Pieavune  and  States  each 

ISoatiS^  s^Lols  fr^hefr  distribution.  Unique  feature  IS  there  „„d5rpr’lvileged  kids.  In  add-on,  have  their  “favorite”  public  service 

?4S  mhleti?fu?ds  are  no  ads  in  section.  It  js  entirely  , he  c4rier-Journal  and  Times  co-  promotions.  The  Times-Picayune 

K  4oers  Lkn  a  public  service  paid  for  by  Times  Kentucky  Press  sponsors  a  swimming  club  that 

SuHrive  for  th.  W  “Y“  ^he  Times,  after  each  ocal  and  in  fund-raising  cam-  each  year  helps  more  than  2,000 

racing  drive  for  the  local  Y  general  election,  stages  a  ^nnem-  ;  ^  i^^,  youngsters  to  learn  to  swim.  The 

party  to  which  all  candi-  ^hlidren.  The  papers  raise  money  paper  also  has  a  “Good  Provider- 

Sponsor  Passion  Play’  dates  are  invited  for  smorgasbord  staging  such  attractions  as  the  contest  that  recognizes  outstanding 

The  “Passion  Play”  was  present-  ^’’d  radio  interviews.  This  is  held  pQ^  gnij  tournament  and  other  farm  families  and  a  loving  cup, 

ed  in  Anderson,  S.  C.,  this  Fall,  conjunction  wdh  Times  radio  5pQ^,5  5hows.  awarded  annually  since  1901  to  the 


ed  in  Anderson,  S.  C.,  this  Fall,  radio  shows.  awarded  annually  since  1901  to  the 

under  auspices  of  the  Anderson  WTSP.  The  party  offers  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-  New  Orleans  citizen  that  has  dem- 

Independent  and  Mail,  for  the  ben-  ‘^,d'd^tcs  an  opportunity  to  tell  3,50  ,5  3  sparkplug  for  Ken-  strated  the  most  unselfish  service 

efit  of  the  Salvation  Army  Christ-  the  Times  if  they  won,  but  Association  community  to  the  city. 

mas  Tree  Fund.  "ot  backed  by  the  paper,  and,  55rvjce  programs.  The  two  papers  The  New  Orleans  States  raises 

The  Anderson  Newspapers  also  ‘"  8®"®™’  fosters  good  have  sponsored  the  Clyde  Beatty  funds  annually  for  the  local  crip- 

_ _ f _ and  helps  erase  stings  of  bitter 


sponsor  free  public  lectures,  featur- 
ing  nationally-known  speakers.  In  P  8  8- 

the  farm  field,  the  Anderson  papers  Tupek 

give  a  pure-bred  colt  to  the  out-  In  Mississi 


Tupelo  Plan  Spreads 


Circus  and  the  Navy  Band  in  help-  pled  children’s  hospital. 

ing  to  raise  more  than  $5,000  for  Cooperation  with  the  schools’ 

crippled  children.  In  addition,  the  recreational  program,  through 


give  a  pure-bred  colt  to  the  out-  In  Mississippi,  the  Tupelo  Jour-  Herald  and  Leader  led  a  campaign  awarding  of  prizes  to  contestants, 
standing  4-H  boy  and  girl,  as  de-  no/  originated  a  Rural  Community  to  raise  $100,000  for  establishment  is  one  of  the  top  public  service 
termined  by  county  farm  agents.  Development  Council  which  has  of  a  polio  ward  at  the  St.  Joseph’s  promotions  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
In  addition,  the  papers  provide  a  not  only  done  much  to  improve  Hospital  and  aided  in  raising  $10,-  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate. 
scholarship  fund  for  worthy  young  rural  areas  in  the  Journal’s  terri-  000  for  a  special  nursery  school  for  The  papers  also  sponsor  a  high 
men  and  women  to  attend  Ander-  tory.  hut  has  also  been  adopted  by  crippled  children.  school  football  clinic  and  a  Good 

son  Junior  College.  Macomb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- Jour-  The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo-  Fellows  program. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C  )  News  &  Tupelo  plan  has  likewise  crat  is  a  pioneer  in  better  farming  The  Monroe  (La.)  World  and 

Courier  and  Post  support  commu-  ®®''''®^  ^  ^  pattern  for  similar  rural  programs  for  Kentuckians.  Dating  News-Star  recently  engaged  in  a 
nity  building  projects  through  their  development  programs  inaugurated  back  to  1914,  the  Sun-Democrat  safety  and  courteous  driving  cam- 
news  and  editorial  columns  and  by  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-  has  been  active  in  behalf  of  farm-  paign.  The  papers  support  all  local 
conduct  a  “Good  Cheer  Club”  ®ud  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  ers,  including  introduction  of  fund  raising  drives  and  recently 

campaign,  with  funds  allotted  to  Post-Herald.  The  program  includes  strawberries  as  a  major  “crop.”  published  a  forestry  conservation 
five  local'  charities  better  farming  methods,  better  The  paper  also  led  in  building  of  special  section. 

homes  and  better  rural  schools.  five  bridges,  spanning  the  Ohio,  This  brings  to  a  close  E&P’s 
Study  School  System  The  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  has  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  highspot  survey  of  community  serv- 

A  year’s  research  into  Florida’s  an  annual  “calf  scramble”  in  which  and  has  been  in  the  forefront  for  ice  and  goodwill  building  projects 


schools  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib-  farm  boys  compete.  Winners  re- 
une  provided  material  for  600  col-  ceive  young  Hereford  bulls  as  top 


good  roads  and  better  schools. 
Oklahoma  newspapers  are  pub- 


undertaken  by  Southern  newspa¬ 
pers.  As  stated  at  the  beginning. 


umns  of  news  space  and  resulted  prizes.  The  youths  are  required  to  lic-service  minded,  as  evidenced  by  it  represents  a  partial  record,  at 
in  the  state’s  school  system  being  raise  their  “pets”  which  are  used  the  number  of  such  promotions  least,  of  outstanding  public  service. 
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NEWSPAPER  CmCULATION  GROWTH 


Increases  Exceed  National  Average 


Newspaper  publishing  in  the 
South  a  half-century  ago  when 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  born  was  a  rug¬ 
ged,  even  precarious  business.  It 
was  no  refuge  for  those  who 
sought  security.  The  relatively 
scant  capital  invested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  risk  capital  to  the  nth 
degree.  Truth  to  tell,  there  was 
more  risk  than  reward  and  news¬ 
papers  were  not  on  the  preferred 
lists  of  prudent  bankers. 

The  newspaper  industry  of  50 
years  ago  was  not  unusually  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  country  at  large. 
Some  of  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  acquired  huge  circulations 
and  made  what  were  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  those  days  fabulous  profits. 
But  the  industry  as  a  whole  had  to 
content  itself  with  modest  profits 
and  bankruptcies  were  not  un¬ 
common. 


By  D.  Hiden  Ramsey 


Memories  of  War 

But  the  average  Southern  news¬ 
paper  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  less  prosperous  and  less  ad¬ 
vanced  in  its  methods  than  the 
average  newspaper  published  in 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  There  was 
a  reason  for  this  and  this  reason 
lay  deep  in  the  recent  history  and 
the  economic  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  section. 

In  point  of  time,  the  South  of 
1903  was  less  than  40  years  away 
from  the  Civil  War.  Then  the 
Confederate  veteran  was  about  as 
common  in  politics  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  First  World  War  vet¬ 
eran  is  today.  In  its  economic  and 
social  consequences  and  in  the 
emotions  of  the  people,  the  war 
was  much  closer  than  two-score 
years.  The  South  had  lost  that 
conflict  and  proud  people  do  not 
easily  and  quickly  forget  defeat. 
Then  the  Reconstruction  measures 
had  prolonged  the  chaos  and  the 
confusion  that  always  attend  the 
ends  of  wars. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  great  change 
was  taking  place  in  the  South. 
Many  attitudes  of  mind  that  ham¬ 
pered  the  section’s  recovery  passed 
with  the  old  century.  With  the 
new  century  came  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  sense  of  direction.  There 
was  less  encouragement  for  those 
who  dwelt  in  and  on  the  past. 
There  was  more  support  for  the 
younger  and  newer  leaders  who 
talked  less  of  the  war  and  more 
of  schools  and  industries  and  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculture. 

But  the  South  of  a  half-century 
ago  was  still  desperately  poor. 


Mr.  Ramsey  is  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  Com¬ 
pany. 


Eighty  five  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  14  states  constituting  the 
SNPA  territory  were  rural.  The 
incomes  of  these  people  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  returns  of  a 
cash  crop  agriculture  that  was  at 
the  unregulated  mercy  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  that  en¬ 
joyed  no  governmental  supports. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Populist 
movement  of  the  previous  dec¬ 
ade  gained  so  many  adherents 
among  Southern  farmers. 

Only  a  fractional  part  of  the  to¬ 
tal  population  of  the  SNPA  South 
was  employed  in  industries  and 
these  enterprises  paid  only  about 
one-half  of  the  prevailing  wage  of 
the  nation.  For  instance,  only 
75,000  North  Carolinians  out  of 
a  total  population  of  two  million 
were  industrial  workers  and  they 
received  an  average  annual  wage 
of  only  $216. 

Added  to  the  economic  obstacle 
for  the  Southern  publishers  of  a 
half-century  ago  was  the  appalling 
illiteracy  of  the  people.  One  per¬ 
son  in  every  four  over  the  age  of 
ten  years  was  classed  as  an  illiter¬ 
ate.  This  meant  that  he  could  not 
write  in  any  language.  While  the 
illiteracy  rate  was  much  higher 
among  the  Negroes  than  among 
the  whites,  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  white  Southerners  to 
whom  the  printed  page  was  utterly 
meaningless.  The  none  too  ade¬ 
quate  school  system  which  the 
Itouth  had  in  1860  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  war.  The  children 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  conflict  found  either  poor 
schools  or  no  schools.  Most  of 
those  who  were  enumerated  by  the 
census  takers  as  literate  had  very 
meagre  education  by  today’s  stand¬ 
ards.  As  recently  as  1900  the 
average  public  school  of  the  South 
was  kept  open  less  than  three 
months  in  each  year  and  only  one 
child  out  of  every  three  of  school 
age  attended  the  mediocre  schools 
that  were  provided.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  Southern  state  fewer  children 
graduated  each  year  from  all  the 
high  schools  than  now  graduate 
from  a  single  large  consolidated 
high  school  in  a  more  progresive 
agricultural  community  of  the 
South. 

Low  Incomes 

Life  was  not  rosy  for  the  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  publisher  at  the 
dawn  of  the  century.  The  people 
of  his  region  were  overwhelmingly 
rural  and  rural  people  do  not  read 
newspapers  as  do  the  residents  of 
urban,  industrialized  communities. 
Their  average  income  was  only 
about  one-half  the  average  income 
of  the  residents  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  One-fourth 


were  prevented  by  their  illiteracy 
from  subscribing  to  any  periodical. 
Circulations  were  necessarily  small 
and  the  advertising  support  from 
the  merchant  was  meagre.  News¬ 
paper  ownership  was  not  popularly 
regarded  as  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment. 

Despite  these  obstacles  virtually 
every  sizable  Southern  city  in 
1903  had  at  least  two  newspapers. 
In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  three, 
four  and  even  five  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  competed  for  the  subscription 
of  the  none  too  affluent  reader  and 
for  the  modest  patronage  of  the 
advertiser.  The  smaller  cities  had 
at  least  one  daily  and  hundreds 
of  weeklies  met  the  need  of  the 
sparsely  settled  communities. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
trustworthy  figures  giving  the 
number  and  circulations  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  that 
were  published  in  the  14  Southern 
states  50  years  ago.  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  was  not 
established  until  1914.  Those 
newspapers  that  disclosed  their 
circulations  usually  dealt  in  round 
figures  which  too  often  were  exag¬ 
gerated.  No  genuine  effort  was 
ever  made  to  enumerate  correctly 
all  the  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  that  served  the  South  a  half- 
century  ago.  If  any  thorough 
enumeration  had  been  made,  it 
could  have  been  accepted  only  for 
a  given  time.  The  birth  rate  and 
the  mortality  rate  among  Southern 
newspapers  were  very  high.  News¬ 
papers  were  always  being  born  or 
dying. 

Example  of  Low  Circulation 

The  figures  which  are  available 
for  one  Southern  state  are  reveal¬ 
ing.  In  1900  North  Carolina  had 
27  daily  newspapers.  The  com¬ 
bined  reported  circulaXion  of  the 
five  largest  of  these  periodicals 
was  37,000.  The  truth  probably 
is  that  the  actual  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  five  newspapers  was 
considerably  less  than  the  figure 
given  above,  It  might  be  added 
that  today  the  five  North  Carolina 
dailies  with  the  largest  readerships 
now  have  total  audited  circulations 
in  excess  of  450,000. 


The  figures  for  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspapers  of  1900  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  accepted  as  typical 
of  the  South.  The  aggregate  cir¬ 
culations  of  Southern  newspapers 
today  are  at  least  ten  times  what 
they  were  in  1903.  The  cities  that 
were  large  50  years  ago  have  as 
an  average  fewer  daily  newspapers 
today  than  they  did  a  half-century 
ago.  The  mounting  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  rigors  of  compe¬ 
tition  have  taken  their  toll  through 


mergers  or  suspensions.  But  many 
towns  that  could  support  only  one 
or  two  weeklies  in  1903  are  now 
served  by  one  and  even  two  dailies. 

Judged  by  today’s  standards,  the 
Southern  daily  of  a  half-century 
ago  like  its  counterpart  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  was  not  a 
particularly  impressive  paper.  In 
its  physical  proportions  it  was  a 
slim  article,  consisting  usually  ol 
eight  or  ten  pages  at  most.  But 
it  made  up  in  vigor  of  expression 
and  intensity  of  conviction  what  it 
may  have  lacked  in  size  or  in  thor¬ 
oughness  of  coverage  or  in  me¬ 
chanical  perfection.  The  publisher 
of  those  days  was  publisher  in 
truth  and  in  fact.  The  newspaper 
was  his  personality — often  an  eas¬ 
ily  ignited,  highly  positive  person¬ 
ality. 

Circulation  Trebled 

There  is  one  point  in  the  past 
where  the  true  material  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  Southern  newspaper 
can  be  measured  with  some  confi¬ 
dence.  That  is  the  year  1925. 
The  circulation  figures  for  this 
year  can  be  accepted  as  accurate 
and  as  furnishing  the  gauge  by 
which  the  subsequent  growth  of 
Southern  dailies  can  be  appraised. 

In  1925  there  were  455  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  SNPA 
South.  They  had  a  total  weekday 
circulation  of  3,945,980.  By  1952, 
these  newspapers  had  grown  to  511 
and  their  combined  circulations  to¬ 
talled  10,859,633.  In  27  years  the 
Southern  newspapers  nearly  trebled 
their  circulations  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  section  increased  only 
40%. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  most  amazing  growth  of 
Southern  newspapers  has  been 
achieved  in  recent  years.  During 
the  past  five  years  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  14  South¬ 
ern  states  gained  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1,515,043  while  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  34  other  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in¬ 
creased  their  total  circulations  only 
762,296. 

In  its  issue  of  July  4,  1953, 
Editor  &  Publisher  published  its 
annual  cross-section  survey  of  cir¬ 
culation  trends.  The  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  included  in 
this  tabulation  showed  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  increase  of  2,575  over 
the  totals  for  the  same  period  of 
1952.  The  morning  papers  over¬ 
came  the  small  losses  registered  by 
the  evening  newspapers. 

Still  Going  Up 

The  Southern  papers  included  in 
this  survey  actually  showed  a  total 
circulation  increase  of  109,471  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months’  period.  The 
newspapers  covered  in  this  tabula¬ 
tion  from  the  34  other  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  > 
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CIRCULATION 


of  the  Southern  publishers  of  50  piled  by  the  United  States  De-  .pU^NT  EXPANSION 
years  ago  has  been  virtually  elimi-  partment  of  Commerce  and  gener- 


totel  circulation  loss  of  106,896.  "^ted.  With  the  1940  census  the  ally  accepted  by  economists  as  be-  continued  from  page  236 

Circulations  of  Southern  news-  Federal  government  ceased  enum-  ing  the  most  trustworthy  of  income  ,  ^  r 

papers  have  grown  prodigiously  crating  and  reporting  the  illiterates  estimates.  These  statistics  include  machinery,  fumi- 

during  the  past  ten  years — but  as  it  did  in  prior  censuses.  But  il-  total  income  from  all  sources.  Be-  x  »,  ,  . 

most  gratifying  of  all,  they  are  literacy  in  the  ^uth  is  approach-  tween  1929  and  1952  the  per  cap-  Richmond  News -  Leader 

continuing  to  grow  in  the  face  of  i^K  vanishing  point  and  no  ita  income  of  the  people  of  the  iimes-uispatcn.  t^timatea 

a  contrary  national  trend  and  in  longer  constitutes  a  substantial  entire  United  States  increased  <^st  of  new  mechani^l  plant  and 

despite  of  television  competition,  bar  to  the  circulation  growth  of  141%.  During  the  same  period  ^ 

IlUteracv  DisaDnearine  Southern  newspapers.  The  edu-  the  per  capita  income  of  the  peo-  bmlding.  $800,000.  Equipment  in- 

f  loei  .'k  a  ^  .  cational  advance  which  the  South  pie  of  the  South  increased  226%.  ^  ^oe  Press  umts,  16 

Ir  is  making  on  all  fronts  insures  the  In  1929  the  per  capita  income  of  P^^'^rs  and  reels.  Wood  Jumor 

published  m  the  nation  outside  ultimate  exUncUon  of  illiteracy.  the  South  waHust  one-half  of  the  Automatic  plate  caster  and  Jampol 

?  n  The  South  is  losing  its  over-  national  average.  Today  it  is  more  conveyors. 

This  meant  rouehlv  600  subscrib-  whelmingly  rural  character.  While  than  two-thirds  of  the  national 

1  OCX)  irsMs  21  ve^rs  ^^OO,  85%  of  the  people  of  the  average  and  each  successive  year  World-News'.  Estimated  cost  of 
rflee  ofoVde?  SL  sluthera  Southern  states  were  classed  brings  a  narrowing  in  the  differ-  expansion,  $1,280  000  Cost  of 
of  age  or  older.  The  Southern  ^  slightlv  more  than  ential.  new  equipment,  $812,000.  Equip- 

c"SSn'’of  in20  00oTrl25%Sb-  one-half’ are  listed  as  rural  today.  The  newspaper  industry  of  the  ment  included  6  Goss  press  units, 
^S^sfar  e^ch  loSo  LtioTril  The  trend  continues  as  our  cities  South  has  made  prodigious  prog-  2  Wood  Autoplate  c^ters^  Kemp 
of  ^26  or  older  Th^Sto^^  grow  and  new  towns  come  into  be-  ress  since  1903.  It  has  grown  in  metal  furnace.  Cutler  -  Hammer 

^^aiLrs  can  increiie  their^mal  The  urban  citizen  is  a  more  excellence  and  in  solvency  as  the  paper  conveyors  and  other  equip- 

drculations  4  500  000  by  bringing  regular  newspaper  subscriber  than  South  itself  has  prospered.  But  ment. 

E  distributions’  UD  to  the  na®  ^  ‘‘ural  brother  and  this  fact  still  better  years  lie  ahead.  The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib- 

finnai  nvpraa,.  ThU  th^ir  nrp«-  means  increased  circulation  for  the  newspapers  of  this  section  have  une:  Estimated  cost  of  plant  ex- 

ent  marcin^of  circulation  vrowth  Southern  newspapers.  not  reached  or  even  approached  pansion,  $1,500,000.  Cost  of  new 

ent  margin  ot  arculation  growm  ^  ,  closely  their  circulation  peaks,  equipment,  $1,400,000.  Equip- 

thp  Irnnnrr^^anA  pHnratinnai  Capita  Incomes  Their  eamings  will  Continue  to  ex-  ment  included  8  Hoe  press  units, 

the  economic  and  educational  fac-  Xhp  .qnnth  is  hpcomina  morp  in-  _ 1  ...:.u  _ i:__  A _ I _ _..i: _ I _ -  _ _ — 
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his  rural  brother  and  this  fact  still  better  years  lie  ahead.  The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib- 
means  increased  circulation  for  the  newspapers  of  this  section  have  une:  Estimated  cost  of  plant  ex- 
Southern  newspapers.  not  reached  or  even  approached  pansion,  $1,500,000.  Cost  of  new 

.  D  g-  -A  t  closely  their  circulation  peaks,  equipment,  $1,400,000.  Equip- 

Rise  in  Per  Capita  Incomes  Their  eamings  will  continue  to  ex-  ment  included  8  Hoe  press  units. 
The  ^uth  is  becoming  niore  in-  pand  with  the  expanding  incomes  4  color  cylinders,  conveyors,  pa- 


e _ • _ _ _  — j  - - —  - ° - —  uaiiu  wiui  iiic  c;AuaiiuiiiK  wuiui  wyiiiiucis,  a,  ua- 

tSriictiJn  ShYeves  econoim^c  p“-  industries  are  of  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  not  per  handling  and  electrical  equip- 

ifv  with  flip  n-itinn  ^  being  attracted  by  favorable  fac-  fantastic  to  say  that  the  most  strik-  ment,  mailroom  equipment,  10 

Th  ch  V  'irt  OP  hVVi  from  other  sections  and  new  j^g  progress  which  the  newspaper  linecasters,  4  Teletypesetters,  Wood 

‘“dustries  are  being  established.  industry  will  show  during  the  next  Autoplate  shaver,  Ludlow  casting 
®  More  meaningful  perhaps  arc  decade  will  be  achieved  by  South-  machine,  Kemp  gas  units,  and 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANT  EXPANSION 


$73  Million  Exhibits  Faith  in  Future 


Southern  daily  newspapers 
have  invested  more  than  $73,000,- 
000  in  plant  expansion  and  new 
equipment  as  solid  evidence  of 
their  faith  in  the  future  of  “Today’s 
—  and  Tomorrow’s”  continuing 
growth  of  the  South. 

Such  evidence  was  gathered  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  question¬ 
naire  survey  among  519  Southern 
dailies,  representing  14  states  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  were  asked  to  list  their 
plans  for  further  expansion,  along 
with  what  they  have  done  since 
1945,  including  new  plants,  expan¬ 
sion  of  old  ones,  together  with  the 
purchase  of  new  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

236  Papers  Reply 
Total  expenditures,  as  reported 
by  236  papers  which  responded  to 
E  &  P’s  survey,  reached  the  im¬ 
pressive  amount  of  $73,368,363, 
covering  expansion,  remodeling 
and  new  equipment. 

The  survey  includes  most  of  the 
Southern  dailies  that  have  spent 
substantial  amounts  for  expansion 
and  new  equipment.  Some  of  the 
smaller  papers  although  not  an¬ 
swering  the  E  &  P  questionnaire, 
have  also  spent  considerable  sums 
for  expansion  and  equipment. 

The  total  amount  reported — 
more  than  73  million  dollars — rep¬ 
resents  not  only  the  faith  of  South¬ 
ern  publishers  in  the  future  of  the 
Sou^,  but  also  reflects  the  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  expanded  facilities 
to  serve  their  respective  trading 
areas  with  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
that  are  attuned  with  the  modern 
trend  in  communications. 

93  Plan  Future  Expansion 
Ninety-three  papers  reported 
they  are  planning  further  expan¬ 
sion.  These  include  several  South- 
«rB  dailies  which  are  building  new 
plants  or  adding  to  present  plant 
facilities.  The  amount  of  money 
entailed  is  not  included  in  this 
study. 

Physically,  the  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures  account  for  the  many  modern 
newspaper  plants,  large  and  small, 
that  dot  the  SNPA  territory.  Such 
buildings  are  not  merely  monu¬ 
ments  to  journalistic  pride.  They 
provide  excellent  woiking  condi¬ 
tions  for  newspaper  employes,  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  competing  media. 

Many  of  the  new  and  remodeled 
newspaper  plants,  for  instance,  are 
air  conditioned  throughout.  All 
contain  the  latest  available  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  provided  by 
manufacturers  in  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.  Especially  important  is  the 
increased  pri^uction  efSciency 
provided. 

A  breakdown  of  the  $73,000,- 
>000  investmem  made  by  236 


Southern  publishers,  as  reported 
in  the  E  &  P  questionnaires,  shows 
the  following: 

Number  of  papers  planning  fur¬ 
ther  expansion:  93,  Yes;  113,  No. 

Number  of  papers  that  have 
built  new  plants  since  1945:  55, 
Yes;  164,  No. 

Number  of  papers  that  have  re¬ 
modeled  their  plants:  157,  Yes; 
60,  No. 

Cost  of  remodeling  or  expan¬ 
sion:  $33,620,604,94. 

Number  of  papers  purchasing 
new  equipment:  216. 

Cost  of  new  equipement:  $39,- 
747,758.69. 

Total  Expenditure  for  expan¬ 
sion,  remodeling  and  new  equip¬ 
ment:  $73,368,363.63. 

Much  New  Equipment 

The  more  than  $39,000,000  re¬ 
ported  for  new  equipment  would 
indicate  that  Southern  dailies  have 
been  a  fertile  field  for  the  latest 
in  presses,  typesetting  machines, 
stereotyping  equipment,  photo¬ 
engraving,  mailroom  conveyors  and 
the  host  of  auxiliary  machinery 
used  in  producing  a  daily  paper. 

Expanded  plant  facilities  have 
been  needed  by  most  Southern 
newspapers  to  keep  pace  with  con¬ 
stantly-increasing  circulations  and 
heavy  advertising  volume,  both  of 
which  serve  as  a  barometer  indi¬ 
cating  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural 
South. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Southern  publishers  have 
been  equally  farsighted  in  provid¬ 
ing  expanded  sources  of  vital  news¬ 
print  supply,  including  large  pub¬ 
lisher  investments  in  new  Southern 
newsprint  mills. 

Expansions  Carefully  Planned 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
account  of  the  expansion  programs 
of  all  the  Southern  dailies  that 
answered  the  questionnaire.  Every 
publisher,  however,  is  proud  of 
the  improvements  in  his  newspaper 
plant.  Each  expansion  program  has 
been  carefully  planned,  whether  on 
a  metropolitan  or  small  daily  scale. 
All  have  had  as  their  underlying 
goal  increased  production  at  lower 
costs,  coupled  with  better  working 
conditions. 

While  many  of  the  papers  ex¬ 
panded  their  plants,  a  number  of 
publishers  built  entirely  new  build¬ 
ings,  erecting  modern  structures, 
ranging  in  cost  from  three  to  six 
million  dollars,  exclusive  of  me¬ 
chanical  equipment. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  question¬ 
naires  clearly  indicate  that  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  have  kept  pace 
with  the  modernization  trend  that 
has  characterized  American  news¬ 
paper  production  methods  since 
World  War  II. 

Investments  in  new  mechanical 


equipment  range  from  $1,000,000 
to  $2,500,000  by  several  of  the 
larger  dailies.  Smaller  papers,  like¬ 
wise,  have  kept  pace  with  their  big¬ 
ger  brothers  by  spending  from 
$50,000  to  a  half  million  dollars 
for  new  machinery. 

Well  known  trade  names  in  the 
field  of  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  stereotyping  equipment  and 
photo-engraving  appear  on  many 
of  the  questionnaires  returned  to 
E  &  P. 

Faster  presses,  with  color  at¬ 
tachments,  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  run-of-paper  color  printing  is 
spreading  throughout  the  South. 

Many  Order  TTS  Equipment 

Teletypesetters  are  also  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned,  as  either  installed 
or  on  order.  Many  high-speed 
linecasting  machines  were  pur¬ 
chased  to  augment  TTS  operation, 
revealing  a  decided  trend  in  that 
field  for  greater  production  of  the 
sinews  of  newspaper  publishing- 
type. 

More  and  more  conveyor  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  installed  in  me¬ 
chanical  departments  and  mailroom 
operations  to  speed  up  the  daily 
task  of  producing  a  modern,  multi- 
paged  newspaper.  Paper  handling 
machinery,  with  automatic  hoists, 
is  another  popular  item. 

Of  interest  to  advertisers  is  the 
fact  that  good  printing,  sharper 
engraving  and  generally  high 
standards  of  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion  extend  beyond  the  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  down  to  the  smaller 
papers  as  well.  Many  of  the  small 
dailies  have  equipped  themselves 
to  do  excellent  mechanical  work. 

Larger  Programs  Listed 

Among  the  newspapers  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  E  &  P  questionnaire,  16 
of  the  larger  expansion  programs 
are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
They  include  the  following: 

Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
man:  Estimated  cost  of  new  build¬ 
ing,  $1,250,000.  Cost  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  $750,000.  New  equipment 
includes  6  Goss  Headliner  press 
units  with  color  attachments  and 
additional  mechanical  equipment. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Post-Herald:  Estimated  cost  of 
plant  expansion,  $650,000.  Cost  of 
new  equipment,  $2,000,000.  Equip¬ 
ment  included  10  Goss  press  units. 
Linotype  machines,  stereotyping 
and  engraving  equipment. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer:  Es¬ 
timated  cost  of  expansion,  $785,- 
000.  Cost  of  new  equipment, 
$1,420,000.  Equipment  includes  12 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  units; 
Wood  stereotyping  equipment,  4 
Comet  Linotypes,  2  Ludlow  and  2 
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Elrod  casting  machines.  Teletype¬ 
setter  equipment,  Jampol  convey¬ 
ors  and  paper  handling  equipment. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News: 
Estimated  cost  of  expansion, 
$3,263,000.  Building  site,  $325,000. 
Cost  of  new  equipment,  $1,990,- 
000.  Equipment  included  4  Hoe 
Color  Convertible  press  units,  6 
Linotypes,  and  additional  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald: 
Estimated  cost  of  plant  expansion, 
$600,000.  Cost  of  new  equipment, 
$750,000.  Equipment  included 
Scott  press  units  and  additional 
machinery. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle:  Es¬ 
timated  cost  of  plant  expansion, 
$2,000,000.  Cost  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  $1,500,000.  Equipment  in¬ 
cluded  13  Goss  press  units,  8  In¬ 
tertypes,  additional  press  and 
stereotype  equipment. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Vih 
ion:  Estimated  cost  of  expansion 
$751,000.  Cost  of  new  equipment 
$1,694,000.  Equipment  included 
12  Hoe  press  units,  2  pairs  of  fohl' 
ers.  Comet  Linotypes  and  Teletypn- 
setter  equipment,  and  other  nu- 
chinery. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Joumd 
and  Times:  Estimated  cost  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  $6,000,000.  Cost  of  net 
equipment.  $2,000,000. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  CommenM' 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar:  Esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  expansion,  $700,00(1 
Cost  of  new  equipment,  $l,29(t' 
000.  Equipment  included  12  Hoe 
press  units,  3  control  panels,  ) 
paper  conveyors,  two  mat  dryeH 
2  jampol  conveyors,  15  Intertypet 
paper  car  track  and  turntable,  ink 
tank  and  pump.  Wood  Autoshav*. 
and  other  machinery. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News:  Es¬ 
timated  cost  of  plant  expansi* 
$180,000.  Cost  of  new  equipment 
$1,250,000.  Equipment  included 
8  press  units  and  pasters,  8  linfr 
casting  machines,  switchboard 
color  camera  and  prc-registerin| 
equipment. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  Estim^ 
ed  cost  of  plant  expansion  aw 
new  equipment,  $1,700,000.  Eqi# 
ment  included  12  Goss  press  unhs 
and  3  folders.  Wood  automata 
stereotyping  equipment,  2  Con** 
Linotypes,  engraving  and  oth® 
equipment. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  nnd 
Tennessean:  Estimated  cost  of  **• 
pansion,  $800,000  Cost  of 
equipment,  $1,200,000.  EqI'v 
ment  included  12  Goss  Headline 
press  units  and  allied  equipm^ 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ow 
homan  and  Times:  Estimated  e* 
of  plant  expansion,  $385,000.  ^ 
of  new  equipment,  $2,300,^ 
Equipment  included  Goss 
liner  press  units,  typesetting  eqW' 
{Turn  to  page  235) 
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states -a  force  that  is  in  the  vanguard  of  every  effort  to 
develop  the  South. 

It  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  South  ...  in  the  revitalizing  of  farming  and  the  creation 
of  great  new  industries. 

We  at  Linotype  are  happy  to  have  grown  along  with  the 
SNPA,  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  cooperation  to¬ 
ward  our  common  goal— a  free,  efficient  and  effective  press. 
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AfMKiM;  N«w  York,  Sotton,  Chicago,  Dallas,  AHonta,  Clovaland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angolos.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypo,  Limitod,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Cr«4»rt  amd  twmrimn  laMlIFea 


The  latest  and  fastest 
straight-matter  machine 
(The  Comet) 


The  newest  and  best 
display  machine 
(Model  35) 


We've 


come  a  long  way  together 


Mergenthaler's  original 
Linotype  (Blower  Model) 


Florida  Salutes 
America’s  Newspapers 


America's  newspapers  have  meant 
a  lot  to  Florida.  In  the  early  days,  it  was  in  their 
columns  that  the  rest  of  the  country  really  hefjan 
to  know  about  the  Sunshine  State. 

As  time  went  on.  both  through  their  advert i.sing 
columns  and  through  editorial  mention,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  heli)ed  to  bring  tourists  to  our  State 
and  to  help  market  the  fruits  of  our  groves  and 
farms  and  factories. 


vou'll 

do  better  iin 


For  all  this  cooperation.  Florida  is  deeply 
grateful.  So  may  we  suggest  a  way  in  which  the 
State  as  a  whole  can  reciprocate.  Next  time  you 
take  a  vacation  from  deadlines  make  a  beeline  for 
the  Sunshine  State.  You'll  love  it  here— Winter  or 
Summer.  And  we'll  enjoy  having  youl 

Florida  Statk  Advkrtisino.  Commission 
Caldwell  Building.  Tallahassee,  Florida 
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